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PREFATORY CHAPTER. 

. . ■- — ■ ■ 

I PROPOSE to write the early history of the BRITISH Stanbing 
Army. There have been innumerable military works published 
in England within the last thirty years, and yet this is stiH a 
new theme (<?^). Histories of battles and of campaigns there 
have been in abundance, but narrations of battles and sieges are 
no more the history of an army than is a record of the public 
acts of kings or emperors the history of a nation. 

To too many the history of the gradual growth of the vast 
organisation (the active military organisation, as well as the 
mere paper system of a War Oflfice), by which a million of armed 
men are moulded into that powerful and harmonious machine 
termed an Army, is absolutely unknown. But as no consecutive 
and exhaustive history of our Standing Army has yet been 
produced, it is the less surprising that so great ignorance 
prevails; it is the less surprising that we possess so com- 
paratively few able military administrators, or that the army is 
confessedly (d) in danger of falling into ruinous chaos for lack 
of competent and thorough legislation. There is scarcely an 
error on the part of our political and military administrators 
which may not be immediately traced to inadequate historical 
knowledge ; for which, however, there would be less excuse did 


{a) I do not overlook the publication of even so valuable a work as that of Sir 
Sibbald Scott, who indeed did me the honour of proposing to amalgamate our 
histories. Excellent and reliable as his work is, however, it did not seem to me to be 
sufficiently inclusive and exhaustive. , 

(/;) “Confessedly.” This was written in 1867 ; and see the Blue-books of the 
Committee on the Supply and Traaspoft services, 1858; of the Committee on 
Recruiting, 1867; of the Royal Commission on Transport and Army organisation, 
1867. Since that time, and notably within the last four years (this note being added 
in 1890), much has happily been accomplished towards improvement, but .still only in 
certain directions and seldom with completene.ss. 


mn 

there exist a faithful and complete record from which the 
lessons of the past might be readily gleaned. An in 
and unbiassed study of those lessons would undoubtedly con- 
duce to greater continuity and finality in our organisative 
measures. , - 

Should I be successful in filling a gap in our national 
literature — even if it be roughly and crudely, yet truthfully a, ad 
effectually — I shall have attained my object in putting forth 
this volume. I shall feel amply rewarded for much toil should 
I live to see my laboui's in the smallest degree beneficial to that 
Army, to which (with all its failings) I am proud to belong. 

I appear before my readers simply as a diligent compiler of 
bye-gone history, a faithful recorder of well-sifted facts. What 
was begun for my own amusement I have been induced to 
continue and to amplify for the use of others. Had my pro- 
fessional duties admitted of my remaining constantly in Itngland 
this volume might doubtless have been rendered more perfect 
And I trust readers will be the more indulgent when they 
learn that I am not only a self-taught artist (as will, I fear, be 
but too evident from the illustrations themselves), but that also, 
during the ten years in which this work was executed, I was 
quartered for only about eighteen months in England, and not 
at all in London ; while I had to move to fourteen different 
stations, seven of those moves being across foreign seas. 

To acquire material, to satisfy subsequent doubts, to write a 
book at all, even to preserve the multitude of papers that grow 
around an intending author, are tasks of no small difficulty to a 
man who has thus, as it were, to carry his house on his back. 
Nevertheless, I trust it may not be deemed presumptuous to 
offer the result to brother antiquarians and to those more 
fortunate students who may be able to improve upon it 

My endeavour has been to quote ORIGINAL AND CON- 
TEMPORARY AUTHORITIES for every statement in the text {c), 


{c) I cannot forbear impressing upon writers on subjects of military luslory, that 
works devoid of quotations oi original and conteniporafy authorities (of which .so many 
annually appear) serve only to perpetuate errors and misstatements, and are therefore 
worse than valueless. 



however ; comparatively insignificant, 'and for. - every slightest 
•detail in, the illustrations;. 

The arrangement of the order of narration so as to avoid 
needless repetition, and yet render each branch of the subject 
complete in itself, has been a chief difficulty. In the arrange-" 
ment ultimately adopted the first twenty chapters have been 
confined to continuous historical narrative, and separate chapters 
have been devoted to special subjects, in which each is chrono- 
logically treated and remains unmixed with extraneous topics. 

For full information on any detail in text or illustrations, 
reference should be made to the Index as well as to the chapter 
which treats of that particular. 
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NOTE. 

44 -* — 

The Illustrations enumerated below, and frequently referred to in the text, are 
not included in this volume, it having been found impossible, owing to the death of 
the author, to guarantee the expense of reproduction. 

The originals are, however, in the possession of the Royal United Service 
Institution, Whitehall Yard, London, S.W., to which the complete work has been 
presented ; and where they may be seen. 

In few parts of the work does their absence militate against a full imderstanding 
of the text, and it has been thought best to leave the references intact for the guidance 
of those readers who may visit the United Service Institution Library for the purpose 
of studying the Illustrations in connection with the text. Bound with the Illus- 
trations are the Authorities from which the details are drawn. 
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HISTORY OF THE BRITISH STANDING ARMY. 


1660 TO 1700. 



CHAPTER I. 

Rise of The Standing Army. 

A.D, 1660-65. 

' . ' ' ' ■ ; 

Introductory. — Origin of the Coldstream Guards ; of the First Foot-Guards ; of the 
Life-Guards ; and of the Royal Horse-Guards. — The Yeomen of the Guard. — ■ 
The Gentlemen -Pensioners, — Origin cf the First Foot ; of the Second Foot ; of 
the First Dragoons ; and of the Third Foot 

[For Illustrations^ see Note on /. xiii.] 

About ten o’clock on the morning of Saint Valentine’s day 
in the year 1661, there was to be seen on Tower-Hill an 
ordinary London crowd collected around a small body of 
soldiers, — -only some hundred and seventy troopers, and nine 
hundred or a thousand infantry. The spectacle was neither 
very extensive nor very imposing ; yet to us who can look back 
upon it and upon the stream of results which has flowed from 
it down the long page of our country’s history, it is an event 
of the highest military and historical interest. 

That small body of men was, in its past and future, repre- 
sentative of two of the most patriotic and victorious armies 
known to history; it was the link betwixt the monarchical 
England of the middle ages and the constitutional England of 
modern times. It was, as it were, the Noah of the British 
Army: for it was the sole surviving remnant of that invincible 
host of Puritan republicans which had been swept away before 
the returning tide of loyalty ; and it was at the same time the 
stock from which has sprung that British Standing Army, 
which has for two centuries and more been so accustomed to 
victory as to regard it as its inalienable right, and which has 


No ricic. — In llie Notes will be found many abbreviations ; explanations of these 
arc given in alphal)etical order in the Index of Works quoted as authorities 
(Appendix B of this Work), 


b: 
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[1660-65 


made its sovereign the ruler- , of' near a quarter of the globe. 
That little band on Tower-Hill in 1661 was the seed whence 
has sprung England’s magnificent Standing Army of 1891. 

Very soon after ten o’clock^ there arrived on the Hill one of 
the lumbering coaches of the time, and from it descended four 
Gommissioners.^ These gentlemen, having assembled the 
troops around them, proceeded to inform their respective groups 
that they were commissioned by King Charles the Second to 
congratulate the soldiers upon having been instrumental under 
General Monck in the King’s restoration to the throne, to 
promise them all arrears of pay, and to enlist them into His 
Majesty’s own service. The speeches being ended, tlie troops 
shouted '' God save King Charles the Second the drums beat ; 
the colours were unfurled and waved ; and, in accordance with 
the then independent fashion of military rejoicing, the soldiers 
threw their hats into the air, and fired their muskets at random"^ 
until they were ordered to cease. The Commissaries present 
then took the muster, and the troops were disbanded, each man 
laying down his arms. Immediately afterwards they were re- 
enlisted; and, resuming their arms, they became — from the 
“Lord General’s Regiment of Foot,”^ and the “Lord General’s 
Life-Guard of Horse,” — the l.^ord General’s Regiment of Foot- 
Guards,” and the “Lord General’s Troop of Guards.” Both 
these regiments were a portion of that army which had lately 
marched from Scotland under General Monck ; and the Kingi 
m consideration of Monck’s instrumentality in restoring him to 
the throne, and glad of any excuse to retain troops in his own 

^ Kingdom's Intelligencer, 18/25 February, 1661. 

^ Sir Wm. Doyle ; Mr. W. Prynne ; Col, Edward King ; and Col, J. Birch, 

In London Gazette, 5 Sept., 1695, is an account of the rejoicings al 
Portsmouth for the taking of Namur, when the regiments in garrison were *Hlrawn 
‘‘ out on the parade, where they gave several volleys of small skoi, the |)ikeincn 
“ burning wisps of straw on the spears ol their pikes, which they set hre to one after 
“ another 5 — evidently the pikemen’s mode of a feu de Joie, 

'[Gumble: “ Many thought that the General would not willingly part with Ins 
“ Coldstreamers .... However, upon VennePs insurrection, then his own regt, 
.“■of. Foot, with one other -newly raised by.H.M,, were established the King's 
“ Guards ; besides his Guards of Horse/’ 

James n, autobiography of. 

Mercurius Publicus, 24/31 January, i66l. 

Maepherson ; original papers. 

also Kingdom’s Intelligencer, 14 Janry., i£6r. 

See also Mackinnon’s most valuable History of the Coldstream Guards. 

'^Gumble: Life of Monck, 1671. 

James II, Autobiography. 

Kingdom’s Intelligencer, 18 Febry., 1661. 

Mercurius Publicus, 21 Febry., 1661. ^ 
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pay, had thus complimented the Lord General by transferring 
his two personal regiments to the Royal Service, at the same 
time appointing Monck himself Captain-General and Gom- 
mander-.m-Chief^’«(IlL I). 

When General Monck marched from Scotland he made his 
last halt at the border town of Coldstream, and from this 
circumstance his army® during its progress southwards was 
known as the “ Coldstreamers ” (III II), When Monck's 
regiment of Foot was received into the King’s service, it 
monopolised this sobriquet, and to this day it preserves it in its 
appellation of the COLDSTREAM GUARDS/ 

It has been generally stated that it was not until after the 


^ The Original Commission, 3 Augt, 1660 — ^Harl. MS. 3,319, Apja. L 

Autobiog. James II. 

Gumble : Life of Monck. 

Chamberlayne, Anglice Notitia, 1679. 

^ The following are notes of the appellations of this regt. : — 

Est., 1660-63, MSS. 28,082, ‘‘The General’s Regt.,” App. LXXXVIL 

Gumble terms the whole of Monck’s army “The Coldstreamers.” He also 
speaks of Monck ’s own regiment as a portion of these “ Coldstreamers. ” 

In several official warrants and documents, i66i to 1670, “The Lord General’s 
regt. of Foot,” or of “ Foot- Guards.” 

Lond. Gaz., 13 May, 1669, “The Lord General’s regt. of Guards.” 

Chamberlayne, 1679, “The Coldstream.” 

Grant of arms, 1672; Harl. MSS. 1,172, to Serjt. Major (Major) Miller of 
“the late General Geo. Moncke, his regt. of Coldstreamers,” and of “His 
Majesties Coldstreamer regt. of Foot-Guards.” 

Lond. Gaz., 30 April, 1670, at Monck’s funeral, “ the regiment of Coldstreames, ” 

Royal Warrants, 22 June, 1672, and i March, 1673, -^PP* NLIV and LXI 5 
“The Coldstream regt. of Our Foot-Guards.” 

Other Warrants subsequently to 1670 to like effect. 

In W.O. records the usual appellation is “ Coldstream,” but the marginal precis 
to 24 Febry.j 1674, is “The Regt. of Coldstreamers.” 

Nathan Brooks, 1684, “ the Cole-stream or Cauldstream regt. of Foot-Guards,” 

Various Commissions in the Regt. up to 1685, “Coldstreamers”; Home office 
records.' 

Autobiog. James II ; “ Second regt. of Guards ” (1670). 

Sandford, 16S5, “The 2nd Regt. of H.M.’s Foot-Guards called the Gold- 
streamers.” 

1685, List of the Regt. of H.M.’s Foot-Guards called “the Coldstreamers” ; 
Home office records. 

Est. List, 1680, “ Coldstream Regt. of H.M.’s Foot-Guards.” 

Est. List, 1685, “Coldstream Regt. of Foot-Guards,” 

Harl MSS. 7, 018, &c., Est. Lists, 1687-90 ; generally, “ The Coldstream regt.” 

Exact List 1692, Brit. Mus., 1880, d. ; “Second Regt. of Guards.” 

So that, in brief, this regiment was termed indifferently “The Coldstreamers,” 
“The Coldstreams,” “the Coldstream Regt.,” and “The Coldstream regt. of Foot- 
Guards.” It may be taken, therefore, that while it is not correct to speak of the 
“ Coldstreams,” it is absolutely correct to speak of the regiment as “ The Cold- 
stream regiment,” “The Coldstream-Guards,” or “The Coldstream,” or “The 
Coldstreamers.” 
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death of the Duke of Albemarle (General Monck) in 1670 that 
the Coldstreamers were recognised as the Second or “ Coldstrcani 
Regiment of Foot-Guards'^ ^ ; but there is reason to doubt tlic 
accuracy of this statement, although there is some colour given 
to it by a memorandum of James the Second's. There arc extant 
Commissions signed by Monck as early as 1663,^“* to “ my c)wii 
Regiment of His Majesty's Foot-Guards"; and tluire are 
commissions of about the same period signed by the Secretary 
of State on behalf of the King^*’ to “the Lord-General's 
Regiment of Foot-Guards." At the same time in Monclds 
commissions his regiment is more frequently styled “ my owii 
regiment of Foot" The probability is that there existed a 
certain natural jealousy between this old Republican corps and 
the Royalist regiment of Foot-Guards/'^ and that the latter 
disputed the rights of the Goldstreamers to the title which itself 
had acquired by its attendance on the King during the Civil 
war ; so that upon Monck's death it became requisite to 
definitely settle the point James the Second writes/® “ But so 
“it was, that upon the Generars death, his regiment of lAiot, 
“called the Coldstream, was given to Lord Craven, and made 
“a second regiment of Guards." 

Although the Coldstreamers were thus the first regiment of 
Foot enlisted into the Standing Army, there already existed 
another regiment possessing an unchallenged claim to priority. 
The number of Englishmen, who, urged by sentiments of 
loyalty, by necessity, or by love of adventure, had followed 
the Stuarts into exile, was considerable: and, a year or two 
before the Restoration, when Charles the Second and his brotlier 
James duke of York were in alliance with the Spanumls 
(then warring against the French in the Netherlands) these 


® Royal Warrant, 12 Sept, 1666, Api). XLII. 

Autobiog. James IL 

Royal Warrant, 10 June, 1670 j W.O. records. 

Royal Warrant, 19 August, 1670, App. LXXVII. 

Se& Mackinnon’s Coldstream Guards. 

Commissions, 6 July, 1663, and 24 Deer., r666, to Ensign G>x and iieut 
Stringer ; W.O. Records. 

Commission, 21 July, 1665, to Lt. -Colonel James Smith; Charles IU;x and 
coimtersignedAiiington; W.O. records. 

Various Commissions, 1665 upwards ; W.O. records. 

M Ses Royal Warrant, 12 Septr., 1666, App. XLII, “ The Regiment of Cuards " 
first, and “ the General’s regt. ” next 

After Monck’s death the regt is invariably officially styled “ Root-Guards,” even 
in the Order for Monck’s funeral, which took place three months after his death. 

Autobiog. James II. 
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refugees had been formed by the duke into six corps.^ On 
the return of Charles to England these several corps were 
amalgamated (III III) and sent under Lord Wentworth 
garrison Dunquerque. A sort of second battalion of the same 
regiment was raised in England after the Restoration, the one 
battalion being denominated Lord RusselFs, and the other Lord 
Wentworth’s regiment of Foot-Guards. In 1665 the two were 
fused into one strong regiment of twenty-four companies ( 111 . IV), 
And thus, as the King’s own Guards, or First Foot-Guards/^'' 
this regiment took precedence, as it still does, of the Lord 
General’s or Coldstream regiment 


® Gwynne, Capt. John; Mily. Memoirs of ; Edinr. 1822. 

James II, Autobiog. 

James II, Autobiog. The account given by James of the origin of Lord 
Russell’s battalion, which more truly represented the present First Foot-Guards than 
the other, is as follows: An insurrection by a small body of fanatics, under the 
leadership of one Venner, having taken place, James, then Duke of York, 
“proposed to the Council that they should write to His Majesty and desire him to 
“stop the disbanding of the General’s Troop of Horse Guards and the regiment of 
“ Foot which were to have been paid off that day, and that he would rather think of 
“raising more men for the security of his person and government ; which advice His 
“Majesty followed, and immediately gave order for the raising a new regiment of 
“Guards of twelve companies, to be commanded by Col. John Russell, and a 
“regiment of horse of 8 troops, of which the Earl of Oxford was to be Colonel ; 
“ also a troop of Horse- Guards, to be commanded by my Lord Gerard, He likewise 
“ sent for the Duke’s troop of Guards which were then at Dunkirk.” 

Lord Wentworth’s battalion landed in England from Dunquerque on the 16 Novr., 
1662, and was then dispersed into garrisons, Est., 1663, MSS. 28,082. 

Abstract of His Majesty’s Guards, 26 Janry,, i66o, to r Janry., 1663; Brit. Mus,, 
Add. MSS. 28,082, App. LXXXVII. 

The first muster of the Regt. in England took place in Febry., 1660/1 ; Mer- 
curius Publiciis, 7 Febry., 1 660/1. 

Warrant, 28 Febry., 1665, for adding 1,200 men to RusselFs Regt. of Guards to 
raise it to 2,400 ; Dom. State papers. 

The following are notes upon the designations of this regiment : Est,, 1660-63, 
Col. Russell’s and Lord Wentworth’s “Regts. of Foot.” 

R. Warrt., June, 1661, App. II, “His Majesty’s regt. of Foot.” 

Quarters of the Forces, 24 March, 1670 (preserved in Mackinnon), ^Hiis Majesty’s 
regt. , of Foot.” 

R. Warrt., 12 Septr., 1666, App. XLII, “The Regt. of Guards.” 

Cosmo’s travels, 1669; “ The King’s Own regt of infantry.” 

Lond. Gaz., 13 May, 1669, and 30 April, 1670, “ FI.M.’s regt. of Foot-Guards.” 

Lond. Gaz., 3 May, 1669, 2 May, 1670, “The Foot-Guards of H.M.’s 

regiment.” 

Chamberlayne, 1679; ‘‘The King’s regt, of Guards.” 

R. Warrt., 22 June, 1672, App. LXI, “Our regt of Guards.” 

R. Warrt., I Mar., 1673, App. XLIY ; “Our own regt. of Fool-Guards.” 

Other Warrants subsequently to like effect. 

Nathan Brooks, 1684, “The Royal Regt of Foot-Guards.” 

Eslabt List, 1692, Brit. Mus., d., “First Regt. of Guards.” 

Estabt List, 1680, Harl. MSS. 6,425, “H.M.’s Own Regt of Foot-Guards.” 

Est. Lists, 1685/89, “First Regt, of Foot-Guards,” etc. 
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The Lord Generars Troop of Guards had similarly to give 
way to another regiment During the late civil war a number 
of royalist noblemen and gentlemen had voluntarily enrolled 
themselves as a body-guard to the King ( 111 . Y--- 
their servants forming a second troop ; and after the death of 
his father they followed Charles the Second to the Continent^" 
They were reformed in 1661, and became the Kmg^s Own, or 
First, troop, and the Duke of York's, or Second, troop of the 
regiments still famous as the LlFE-GUARDS (III VI). 

For upwards of a century the privates of this distinguished 
Corps continued to be gentlemen of birth and education, and 
most of them looked to obtain commissions after having served 
a period of cadetship in the ranks. Up to our own day the 
privates were still styled the private gentlemen ” of the 
Life-Guards ; and at the time I write they are still mustered 
by the title of “ 


Clarendon. 

Prince Rupert’s Memoirs ; Lond. 1683. 

Draft of a speech by Marquis of Worcester in 1660 ; Warburton’s Prince 
Rupert 

Symonds, quoted in Notes to 111 . V. 

Chamberlayne. 

James II, Autobiog. See Note^® above. 

The first muster of H.M.’s Life-Guard of Horse” took place on 4 Febry., 
1660/1 ; Mercurius Publicus, 7 Febry. and 21 Mar., 1660/ 1, and Kingdom’s Intelli- 
gencer, 25 March, 1 660/1. 

The Regt. is also styled the “Life-Guard of Horse” in Order, April, i66l, 
quoted in Notes to 111 , VI. 

Lond. Gaz., 13 May, 1669, “H.M.’s Horse-Guards.” 

Estabt, 1680 f PIarl. MSS. 6,425, “ H.M.’s Own Troop of Guards,” 

Chamberlayne, 1669; “The Horse-Guard.” And, 1679, “The Guards u 
Horse.” 

Estabt Lists, I687-8 ,* Plarh MSS, 7>oi8 ; the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th ^^Froops 
of Guards ” ; and, 1685, Add. MSS. 15,897, “H.M.’s Horse-Guards,” 

Nathan Brooks, 1684; “Life-Guards.” 

D’ Auvergne; “Life-Guards,” etc. 

Mercurius Publicus, 25 Septr, —-2 Octr., 1662. 

Domestic State Papers, 1661-1665 ; various petitions from unemployed Officers 
and other gentlemen to be allowed to serve as troopers, 

Cosmo’s travels, 1669. 

Chamberlayne, 1669-79; “Reformed officers and young gentlemen of very cnn- 
“ siderable families who are thus made fit for military commands.” 

Chamberlayne, 1679. 

Establishment Lists, 1687-89 ; Harl. MSS. 7,018 and 7,436/7. 

The Privates of the Irish troop of Life-Guards were also styled gentlemen as early 
as 1649. Accounts of soldiers stated singly, Dublin State Papers, 1(64.9 53; “ As 
“ Gentlemen in the Lord-Lieutenant’s Life-Guard.” 

Various Warrts. W.O. records, 1665-1700, “Gentlemen of Our Horse-Guard,” 

Letter, ii Novr., 1872. To the author from Paymaster ist Life-Guards. 

The Privates of tiorsc in the French army used also to be styled “ Mattres ” - 
de Puysegur, &c., &c. 
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On the death of Mon ck in 1670, the Lord Genorars, whic^ 
had been the Third troop of the Life-Guards,^^ became the 
Second troop, and the Duke of York^s became the Third ; for 
Monck's troop^'^ being then made the Queen’s took precedence 
of the Duke’s by right of her precedence of him. 

In i686 a fourth Troop was added, and was evidently the 
troop up to that time borne on the Irish Establishment: Lord 
Dover commanded it, and Patrick Sarsfield was his I Jeutenant. 
This troop appears to have followed its Officers in their adher- 
ence to James the Second, and it thus dropped out of the Army- 
list Its place on the English Establishment was taken by 
the Scotch troop of Guards a few years later.^’^^ 

Venner’s fanatical outbreak, which had served as the excuse 
for the revival of the First Troop of Guards, as well as the 
re-formation of Russell’s Foot-Guards, was also utilised for the 
retention of another cavalry regiment of the Puritan army.^^ 
We learn from the newspapers of the period immediately after 
the Restoration,^’'^ '^That the soldiers may see the affection that 
His sacred Majesty hath for the Army, he hath been pleased 
“ to do them so much honour as to take that regiment that was 
** lately Colonel Unton Crook’s for his own, which is now styled 
‘‘the Royal Regiment” But in December, 1660,^*’ this Royal 
regiment was disbanded at Bath. When the Earl of Oxford’s 
Regiment of Horse was raised two months later, only twenty 
days®^^ elapsed between the signature of the Warrant for its estab- 
lishment and its first muster on the i6th of February, 1661. This 
expedition was doubtless owing to the ready enlistment of the 
scarcely broken Royal Regiment, whose late Colonel accepted 
the command of the King’s Own Troop in the new corps. The 


James II, Aiitobiog. Note 

^ 7 ®- R. Warrt, :32 May, 1686, constituting a fourth Troop of Horse Guards, 
Capt. Lord Dover,^ Lt. Patrick Sarsfield ; and with a troop of Granadeers attached ; 
Home Office records, . ■ 

List of Colonels of Regts., 174$. See also Egerton MSS. 2,616, List 
of Forces. The Colonels were as follows :-~3i Deer., 1660, E. of Newburgh; 
28 Janry., 1670, Marquis of Athol ; 26 Oct., 1678, M. of Montrose; i May, 1684, 
Lord Livingstone; 31 Dec,, 1688, D. of Queensberry ; 25 May, 1696, D. of Argyll. 

Complete List of Land Forces in H.M.’s pay, 1696. Home Office records; the 
*‘Troop of Scots Gitards.*’ 

The ‘‘Troop of Scots Guards” appears also in a List of the English Army, 
1 Apl, i68g, Home Office records. 

Merciirius Puhlicus, 5 July, 1660. 

The Intelligencer, 17 Deer., 1660. 

Estabt. of the newly-raised forces, 26 Janry. , r 660/1. 

Merciirius Publicus, 2i Febry., i 66 o/i. 

Kingdom's Intelligencer, 18 Febry., 1660/1. 
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title of the disbanded regiment was also revived in the new 
'‘Royal Regiment of Horse, sometimes styled Horse-Guards. 
It was clothed in bine, a colour worn by no other cavalry 
corps: some years later when a Dutch regiment in blue was 
brought to this country by William the Third,"* Oxford’s 
English regiment came to be distinguished from the Dutch 
Blues by the name of Oxford’s Blues. I have myself often 
heard old people speak of the Horse-Guards as the '' Oxford 
Blues ” and until lately they were ofHcially styled The Blues/* 
The Regiment still takes precedence next to the Life-Guards 
as the “Royal Horse-Guards, Blue.’* 

There existed in the Yeomen OF THE GUARD a corps far 
older than any of those yet mentioned, for it had been formed 
by King Henry the Seventh in 1485.^^ They “were wont to 
"be two hundred and fifty men of the best quality under the 
“ gentry, and of larger stature than ordinary (for every one of 
" them was to be six feet high)/’ 

The Grand Duke of Tuscany who travelled through 
England in ibdg^gives the following account of this Corps^"^:— 
"In the Hall (of Whitehall) called the Guardroom is the Guard 
“of the Manica or sleeve yeomen consisting of two hundred and 
" fifty very handsome men, the tallest and strongest that can 
“be found in England; They are called in jest Bccf-catcrs, 
“that is Eaters of beef, of which a considerable portioji is 
"allowed them by the Court every day. These carry an 
“ halberd when they are in London, and in the country an half 


Ses occasionally the Chronological List of Colonels of Regiinenfs at the 
beginning of this volume. 

See Capt. Packe’s carefully-written historical record of tlic Horse Guards h>r 
further details. 

Loncl. Gaz., 13 May, 1669, styles the regt.‘‘ Oxford’s regt. of Guards.” 

Brooks, 1684; “Royal Regt. of Horse-Guards.” 

Est. Lists, 1685-92, Harl. MSS. 4,847, 7,018; Add. MSS. 15, S97, “The Royal 
Regt. of Horse.” 

R. Warrt., 24 June, 1675, App.XLIII ; “Our Regt. of Horse-Guards.” 

R. Warrt., I Sept, 1684, App. LXXVIII ; “Our Royal Rogl. of Horse- 
Guards,” &c. 

The W.O. records (Court-martial Bks. and Order hooks) style this regt, iisuall,’ 
“ Our regt. of Horse ” or the “Royal regt. of Horse ” ; hut in some instances it is 
called the “Regt. of Horse-Guards,” commanded by the E. of O-Kford, .'.e, Onler, 
17 Octr., 1665, and others: in Order, 17 April, 1665, the expression is “Our Ri-gt.’ 
of Guards commanded by” Aubrey E. of Oxford. In K. Warrt., 27 Keliy., 
167^4, “ Our Regt. of Horse-Guards,” commanded by the E. of Oxford. 

^ Chamberlayne. 

^ Cosmo’s travels. 
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“ pike, with a broad sword by their sides, and before the King 
^^had his body-guard, they escorted his carriage. They are 
dressed ill a livery of red cloth made according to the ancient 
'' fashion and faced with black velvet ; they wear on their back 
‘^the King^s cypher in embroidery that is Charles Rex, and on 
their breast the white and red rose, the emblem of the royal 
family ever since the union of the two houses of York and 
^'Lancaster. . . . • The duty of these Guards is, amongst other 
things, when the King eats in public (which he does three days 
'' a week) to fetch the meat from the kitchen and carry it to the 
table, where it is taken from them and placed before H.M. by 
‘‘the gentlemen in attendance. The captain of this Guard is my 
“Lord Grandison, and the Lieutenant Thomas Howard.” The 
Grand Duke^s derivation of the sobriquet of Beef-eaters is not 
the correct one ; and it is in his account of the Yeomen's duties 
that we find the real origin of the name, which is merely an 
Anglicised corruption of the word “ Buffetiers,” that is, cup- 
bearers or side-board-waiters (111. VII). 

But the Yeomen of the Guard were employed, in Charles's 
reign as now, for court ceremonials only and no longer for 
warfare.^’'^ 

Another corps had been instituted by Henry the Eighth, 
styled the band of Genti.EMEN-PeNvSIONERS, but this also was 
merely a ceremonial corps. 

During Charles the Second's reign the number of Gentle- 
men-Pensioners was reduced from fifty to forty, their pay 
being fixed at ;^ioo a year ; they are described at this period 
as “ usually Knights or gentlemen of good quality,” and the 
Duke of Tuscany speaks thus of them, “The King has 
“another Guard, formed of fifty gentlemen, called Pensioners, 
“the greater part persons of birth and quality, who carry a sort 
“of pole-axe (.ve^^ III VII), in the form of a halberd, ornamented 
“ with gold, and are under the orders of a captain, who is my 
“ Lord Bellasyse, and a Lieutenant Sir John Bennet. They 
“are obliged to attend the person of the King on all solemn 
“occasions, such as receiving ambassadors and other public 

Tlsis nickname Beef-eaters in 1685 was ironically applied to the Yeomen by a 
member in the House of Commons. — House of Commons Debates, 9 Novr., 1685. 

A<,v’ Grose for ancient details respecting this Corps. 

•io Original Warrant, not dated, but signed by Henry VIII, cir. 1509 ; Cotton 
'MSH. 

"" Royal Warrant, 17 March, 1670. 

Chaaiberlay lie, 1669. ' 

For aneieiit details respecting this corps. ^ Grose. 
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“ ceremonies ; to accompany him from the ante-chamber to the 
“ chape! and on his return from the chapel to the ante-chambci* : 
“it is also their duty to serve H,M. as a body-guard whenever 
“he goes out into the city or into the country; on these 
“oceasions a party of them, well-armed, follows H.M. ; and 
“the Captain of the body-guard is obliged by his office to keep 
“ close to the King’s person particularly at the moment when 
“he is mounting.” The members of this corps must now be 
half-pay or retired officers, but a Warrant issued in 1685“" 
conferred upon the members a right to commissions in the 
army “ preferably to all other persons whatsoever,” whence 
it would appear that at that time the band was composed of 
cadets. 

Neither the Yeomen of the Guard nor the Gentlemen- 
Pensioners appear to have been, at any period, subject to 
martial law. 

At the time of the Restoration there was in the French 
service a regiment of Scottish mercenaries renowned throughout 
Christendom, during four centuries past, for soldierly conduct, 
conspicuous bravery, and staunch fidelity. A year after his 
return to the throne, Charles the Second, using as a pretext the 
insurrection of some religious fanatics already mentioned, 
demanded of the French King that this Scotch regiment should 
return to the service of its own sovereign. Accordingly, the 
regiment, three thousand strong, was brought over to England.®" 
In 1662 it returned to France, and continued to .serve the 
French King for the next sixteen years (with the exception 
of two years, from 1666 to 1668). Notwith.standing this, it 
takes rank in the British army from the year 1661 as the 
First, or Royal, or Scots Regiment of Foot.®' 


Royal Warrant, loFebry., 1684--5 ; see Grose* 

Regimental records. 

Also in the Est. for 1672 (Add. MSS. 28,082, Brit. Mns,, under dale 27 July) 
appears a fresh establishment for '‘the Scotch regt. and in the Kst. for 1673 
find “ the Scotch regt. going abroad again.” 

Privy Council records, Edinburgh, July, 1673, Royal Order to recruit “Lord 
“ George Douglas’s Scotts Regiment in the service of the Most Christian King. ” 

R. Warrts., 20 June and Aug., 1678, W.O. records; respecting the return to 
England from the service of France. 

Landed in England, at Rye, ii June, 1666. 

The regt. was said by tradition to have been the body-guard of the Scottisli King.s 
prior to its transfer to the French service, and it was .said that it was for this rc?ason 
that it obtained the prefix of “Royal.” In the publications and official <locuments 
of this period I find the regt. variously termed “H.M.’s Scotch Regt.,” the “Scots 
Regt.,’* and the “Royal Regiment of Foot” See I.ond. Gax., June, 1666, Aug., 
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Even at this early stage there ran high in the new army an 
esprit-de- corps yd, mutual jealousy, and a struggle for precedence. 
The Royals asserted that their corps was far senior to the 
Guards or the Coldstreamers, and shewed that they were nettled 
at not having precedence of these ; and the others retorted by 
bestowing upon the sticklers for antiquity, whose origin was 
indeed placed so far back as to become somewhat mythical, the 
nickname of “ Pontius Pilate's Guards/' 

Charles the Second, from the moment of his Restoration, 
sought to secure his throne by the acquisition of a strong per- 
manent force. He wrongly attributed his father's downfall to 
the absence of a standing army,— wrongly, as was afterwards 
evidenced, for when James the Second violated the Constitution, 
his army did not uphold him, but on the contrary openly 
though reluctantly forsook him. 

Charles had proposed to retain the republican army in the 
mass ; but Chancellor Hyde foreseeing that such a measure, 
at so delicate a juncture, would be calculated to irritate the 
nation, dissuaded the King from it : he argued that these were 
the troops that had executed Charles the First and overturned 
at their pleasure more than one government ; that they too 
well knew their own power ; and that, even if it were desirable 
to retain them, Parliament would never grant supplies for their 
maintenance. The King and the Parliament were indeed more 
than once,^^'*^ during the next twenty years, on the verge of an open 
rupture on the subject of standing forces. Charles had thus been 
fain to content himself at first with the five regiments already 
mentioned, but he was not the less constantly on the watch for 
plausible pretexts for adding fresh ones* 

Such pretexts were not long lacking. Towards the end of 
i66i Tangier became the property of the Crown by cession 
from Portugal, and King Charles asserted the need of additional 
troops to garrison the newly-acquired fortress. Accordingly a 


1672; Nathan Brooks; Chamberlayiie ; and Est. Lists 1672 to 1700. It used to 
bait ‘‘The Scotch March” (Dineley’s Memoirs, 1679) ; it had a Piper as the 
peculiarity of the regiment (Est. Lists, Hark MSS.) ; and it had the Scotch emblems 
for its colours (str 111 . CLXXXI). R. Letter, 12 Feby., r683“4, Plome Office 
Recon Is ; “(.)ur Scotch Regt of Foot” coining from Tangier, May, 1684, ‘‘The 
Royal Regt. of Foot.” 

Tile Regiment ap})cars to have experienced a narrow escape from disbandment in 
1678. In the I'roceedijigs of the House of Lords, 16 Deer., 1678, upon a Bill for 
disbanding some of the Forces, there appears in the list the Regt. of Foot of George, 
E. ol' 1 Him!)artou. 

■** Treatise on the Standing Army of England ; Lond. 1697. 

.Vce (dhapler XXIV, oil Recruiting and Strength. 
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regiment of Foot"^ and a strong troop of Horse were raised by 
the Earl of Peterborough, the majority of the men being 
supplied from the superabundance of Lord Wentworth's 
garrison of Dunkerque. The new forces were forthwith trans- 
ported to Tangier, and the celerity with which this was accom- 
plished practically exhibits the small amount of training deemed 
requisite at that time to turn the raw recruit into an available 
soldier. 

The infantry was denominated the ''Tangier Regiment” 
On its return from Tangier in 1684, it was styled “ Our Most 
“ Dear Consort the Queen's Regiment of Foot.” It is now the 
Second or Queen’s REGIMENT OF FOOT, and it still retains 
the crest of a Paschal Lamb. This crest was a national 
emblem of Portugal, and appears to have been selected as a 
compliment to the Queen's nationality and as a suitable insignia 
for the regiment bearing her name. 

In 1680 three more troops of Horse were raised for service 
at Tangier ; and in 1684 these (with some additions) were 
formed into a regiment ; the equipment was changed to that 
of Dragoons, and the corps was then entitled the '‘King’s 
Own ” or Royal ” regiment of Dragoons ; it still appears in 
the Army List as the First Royal Dragoons. 


Mercuriiis Publicus, 24 Octr., 1661. 

Kingdom’s Intelligencer, 28 Octr,, i66i. 

Tangiers papers : State paper office ; Establishment of the Morocco forces, 10 
Octr., i66i. 

^ The first muster of the Horse took place in St. George’s Fields, vSoutlnvark, <>n 
the 2ist Octr., where they paraded one hundred strong p while the Foot lunnbeivd 
one thousand besides officers at its first muster at Putney Heath on the 14th Octoher 
Merciiriiis Publicus, 24 Octr., 1661. 

;i5a Home Office records j “List of Officers” of the Reginienl, “the style of the 
“ Regt., Our Most Dear Consort the Queen’s Regt. of Foot,” May, 16H4. 

It is styled ‘Hhe Queen’s Regt” by Nathan Brooks, 1684; but by Cluuuherlayni.” 
in the same year, ‘‘ His Majesty’s Tangier Regt” In Abstract of loaves, 1680, 
Add. MSS. 10,123, “ The Tangier Regt ” In Royal Warrant, 6 Febry. , 1683 4, 
Appen. XVIIf, the “ Tanger Regt” It appears, therefore, to have obtained the tit k‘ 
of “ Queen’s ” only after return from Tangier. After the King’s death it wiis called 
the “Queen Dowager’s Regt Est, list, 1685, Add. MSS. 15,897 ; and Cluuuber- 
layne, 1687. 

For very full particulars respecting this Regt, the exhaustive History of the 
Second Queen’s Regt, by Col. Davis, 1887. 

Royal Warrt, 15 July, 1680, W.O. records ; Beating orders for six new 
troops of Horse for Tangier; of which six were disbanded on 9 Sept of tiu' same 
year.- ' 

Commissions to “Our Royal Regt of Dragoons,” 19 Nov., 1683; W.O. 
records. 

James II, Autobiog, 

Abstract of Forces, 1680 ; B. M., Add. MSS. 10,123 
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No further pretext for augmenting the army presented 
itself until the year 1665, when war was declared against the 
Dutch. ■ ■ ' ■ v 

Nearly a century before this time the Dutch government had 
enlisted into its service several independent companies of 
British subjects, a very large proportion of them being Scotch- 
men. From the battle of Remihant in 1578, where they fought 
“in their shirt-sleeves,” down to the middle of the seventeenth 
century this corps had been engaged in all the wars waged in 
Flolland in the cause of liberty. King Charles was not back- 
ward to perceive the advantage of obtaining in one complete 
body such a veteran regiment, and upon the rupture between 
England and the States he demanded the return home of all 
British subjects, that they might not have to bear arms against 
their own people. , 

On the arrival of the corps in this country it was naturally 
designated the “ Holland ” regiment, and it still ranks next 
to the Queen’s. It was a question whether the Holland Regi- 
ment should rank above the Queen’s and the Royal Scots, and 
indeed at one time its Colonel seems to have anticipated its 
being created a regiment of Guards. (See Lord Chester- 
field (who had previously raised an Infantry regiment in 1667) 
was promised the command of a regiment of Foot-Guards, and 
on being commissioned to the Holland Regiment in 1682 he so 
fully expected his regiment to be entitled accordingly, that in 
1684 he writes'^’^*^ of it as His Majesty’s Holland Regiment of 
Guards,” and he states also that the Duke of York promised 


The Tangier troops, Cap t. Coy’s / Troops of Horse at 40 each ; 

,, Langston’s J ** These were reduced into Dra» 

3, Neatby’s 1 goons when they came to Eng- 

5, Mackenzie’s k land ” (in 16S4) 

Nathan Brooks, 1684, King’s Own R. Regt. of Drs.” 

Chamberlayne, 1684. 

Est, Lists,. 168,5-92. 

W.O. records; Court-Martial Books, &c. 

Historica Belgica. 

Churchyard’s civil wars in the Netherlands. 

The Actions in the Low Countries, by Sir Roger Williams (of this regt.). 

Sir EYancis de Vere’s Commentaries. 

The Commission of the first Colonel on the English Est. is dated 31 May, 

1665. 

The Regi. is denominated The Holland Regt” in all the Est lists of the 
century, from that of 1668 (Brit Mus., Add, MSS. 28,082) iipwards ; as well as 
Chamberlayne, Nathan Brooks, &c, ; and in all the W.O. records (Court-Martial 
books, Commission, and Order books) from 1665 upwards. 

Chc.sterfiekl’s Letters, For fuller particulars his letter to the Earl of 
Arran, 30 J any . 5 1684. ■ 
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him that the Holland Regiment should take place of the two 
^‘regiments coining from Tangier,” namely, Kirke^s (the Second 
Foot) and Dumbarton’s (the First). But he was then given a 
commission omitting the word 'VGuards ” ; and, about a week 
later, was informed that Kirke’s and Dumbarton’s were to take 
precedence of the HQlland Regiment Thereupon he resigned 
his commission. 

The colour of the livery or facings has never been materially 
changed (see III LXII), and it is this colour that has obtained 
for the Third Foot the time-honoured name of The Buffs. 

Thus then, King Charles the Second had already secured an 
army as strong in numbers as was that of the United States of 
America previous to their late civil war. Besides the three cavalry 
and five infantry regiments whose origin has been recorded, 
there were many independent or non-reglmented companies and 
troops which were borne on the distinct establishments of 
England, Scotland, or Ireland. Several of these were at a 
later period amalgamated into the regular regiments on the 
English establishment ; but until such amalgamation took place, 
they held no rank in the Standing Army, and could scarcely be 
reckoned as available beyond their own several intermediate 
localities. 
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CHAPTER II. 

. Progress of the Army from 1666 to 1684. 

i666“84» 

Institution of Adjutants. — Institution of Dragoons. — Origin of the Second Dragoons. 
— Institution of Granadeers. — Capture of Tobago.— War in North America. — 
War with Holland. — John Churchill, afterwards Duke of Marlborough. 

{For Ulustmtions, see Note r?/? /. xiii.] 

The Army was probably the only institution connected with 
the government of the country in which Charles the Second took 
any personal interest ; for, as has been already observed, upon the 
efficiency and fidelity of his forces he believed the security of 
his crown to depend. It may be owing to this, or it may be 
owing to the fact of the Army being so young and therefore so 
palpably open to improvement, that King Charles (as also his 
successor) displayed a promptitude in the adoption of improve- 
ments, which contrasts somewhat too favourably with the 
administrative procrastination of later times. 

In 1661 Adjutants had been appointed as assistants to the 
Majors in their then onerous duties. 

The next innovation was the raising of a regiment of 

Dragoons in 1672.^^ 

The origin of the word Dragoon is disputed. Some writers 
have supposed that the French dragon"' from which or from 
the Spanish dragSn," we have our word, was a name first 
bestowed on this particular sort of troops on account of their 
rapidity of motion, and from the circumstance of the dragoon 
being specially employed for foraging or ravaging a country; 
thus suggesting a comparison with the dragon, the ferocious 


^ Royal Warrt., June, 1661. See App. II* 

Commission to G. March as Adjutant to the Life-Guards, Jany., 1661 ; Domestic 
State Papers. 

Royal Warrant, 2 Apr., 1672, App* HI. 

Turner. . ' ' 

Daniel. 

Grose. 
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monster that used to figure so conspicuously in the tales and 
traditions of the middle ages. But this derivation appears 
rather forced 

It would seem far more likely that ** dragon/^ as the word 
used to be spelt even in English, derived itself from the 
weapon'^^ peculiar to dragoons and which was called a dragon, 
being a sort of large-bore flint-lock carbine, very short in tlie 
barrel. This derivation seems natural, and it is supported, 
rather than upset, by the various ancient spellings of the word.*'^ 
Thus Dragooner used to be more commonly used in English 
than Dragoon. Now dragoner is the German for dragoon, while 
drache is the German for dragon: this points to a foreign 
derivation in common with the English word, and to a deriva- 
tion in no way associated with the idea of the fabulous animal 
The name of the fire-arm from which the bearer of it thus took 
his appellation, is Spanish ; for the Spaniards had not only the 
dragon” but also the ‘*dragoncillo,” In the English official 
papers the w’-eapon itself was frequently spelt ^^dragoonc.”^^ 
Dragoons used to be simply mounted foot-soldiers, able to 
act as either infantry or cavalry as occasion might require. 

Although it was not until 1672 that dragoons were first 
added to the Standing Army, they had been seen in this 

Instructions for Musters and Arms, &c., 16235 “ The arms of a Ilargobuy.ier 
** {sic) or Dragon (wV) which hath succeeded in the place of light horsemen (and are 
** indeed of singular use almost in all the actions of war) tlic arms are a good I .hirgt)hus 
{sic) or Dragon {sic) fitted with an iron work to be carried in a belt, a bell with a 
‘‘ flask, priming-box, key, and bullet-bag, an open head-piece with cheeks, a good 
“ buff coat with deep skirts, sword, girdle and hangers, a saddle, bridle, bit, petrel!, 
crooper, with straps for his sack of necessaries, and a horse of ess price than u 
“ Cuirassier’s.” 

Markham, 1643 ; “ for offensive arms they have a fair dragon,” &c. 

In the Scotch Warrants {1678-83) dragoon is sometimes spelt Dragonne,” Scotch 
Try. Papers. 

Markham. 

^ Accounts of Soldiers, 1654 ; Dublin State Papers. 

Glarendon. 

Articles of War, 1673, Art. 52. 

‘i" Representation (lo Feby., 1641) of the Offrs. of the Ordnance ; “ The iflsuds, 
Carbines, Dmgoones, Long pikes, Swords,” &c., &c. Hark KISS. 4,250. States 
of Ordnance Stores ; appear — 

1669, Snaphance Dragoones.” 

1675, Ho. do. and ‘‘Match-” lock) «^ Dragooncs.” 

1687, Do. do. 

1688, Do. do. ", 

1690, Do. do. transferred to the Unserviceable column ; a,nd 
in 1691 only two remaining in store at all In each of these years these weapons are 
quite distinct from the SnapMme Mmq or from the Snaphance 

musquets generally. 
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country many years before that time,^® and there were many 
regiments of dragoons in the armies engaged in the Civil War of 
the King and Parliament. 

The Regiment raised in 1672 was disbanded two years later, 
and from that time until 1681 when the Scots Dragoons were 
brought on to the establishment, the Army was altogether without 
dragoons ; for the present First Dragoons (the Tangier Horse) 
remained equipped as Horse until 1684, in which year, on its 
return from Tangier, it was (as already narrated) converted into 
a Dragoon regiment. ( 111 . VIII.) 

The regiment of Scotch Dragoons, just mentioned still ranks 
next to the First Dragoons and is of world-wide reputation 
under its appellation of The SCOTS Greys. Two troops of 100 
each had been raised in 1678/® and after various additions, the 
several troops were in i68i amalgamated into a regiment, which 
in the Scotch Treasury records is often termed the ‘‘ Royal 
Regiment of Dragoons ” (of Scotland). Whether the Regiment 
only gained its present appellation when it came to be mounted 
on grey horses, does not seem certain ; but it appears highly 
probable that the name was originally due to the colour of the 
uniform, which was of stone-grey cloth.^'^ The Regiment had 


Proceedings of the House of Commons, 13 Apr., 1647. 

Accounts of soldiers, 1654 ; Dublin State Papers. 

Clarendon. 

See also authorities quoted in previous notes. . 

Warrt, 7 May, 1678; Scotch State Papers. 

Autobiog, James IT 

Mackay^s Memoirs, 

List of Colonels, 1743, states the date of enbodiment to be 25 Novr., 1681. 

'■7 Scotch Try. papers, 22 Mar., 1683, order to import ‘‘2,436 elnes. of grey cloth 
“ for use of the regt. of dragoons.” In another Warrant, “stone>grey cloth.” 

Scotch Privy Council Register, 13 Sept., 1684, “stone-grey” cloth for Officers 
(jf DalzelPs Regt. of dragoons. 

also Ross’s Old Scottish Colours, Edin. 1885. 

Scotch Treasury Register, 27 Nov., 1678, regulating the Arms and belts. 

Cannon’s Regimental records state that the title of “The Royal Regiment of 
Scots Dragoons” was confirmed by royal warrant of 7 May, 1692. I have not 
seen this warrant. Letter, 27 June, 1689, Mackay to D. of Hamilton, styles the 
Regt. the “ Scots Dragoons.” . 

It is in every probability of this regiment that Evelyn thus writes in 1694, the 
year in which the regt. marched for Flanders : “ Some regiments of Highland 
“ Dragoons were on their march through England ; they were of large stature, well 
“ appointed and disciplined. One of them having reproached a Dutchman for 
“ cowardice in our late fight, was attacked by two Dutchmen, when with his 
“ sword he struck off the head of one, and cleft the skull of the other down to his 
“chin.” 

This Regt. is often termed “The Royal Regt. of Dragoons” in Scotch Treasury 
Ests. ; also so termed in Ests., 16S0, in Hist of Standing Armies. 
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also short, musketS" or-- firelocks, with ■ buckles and belts for 
slinging them. 

The Scots Dragoons” was brought on to the English 
establishment in 1688, but was allowed to date from 1681.'^^*^ 

In 1678 an entirely new arm was introduced into the Service, 
new, that is to say,' to our Service, .; for . we. did but copy the 
..Continental . armies ; this new arm was Granadeers, or 
soldiers armed with hand-granades, small bombs made for 
throwing with the hand. For duty as granadeers a certain 
number of men were at first selected from each Company;^” but 
almost immediately afterwards the granadeers of each regiment 
were segregated into a company^® by themselves. And it may 
be as well to remark here, that throughout the seventeenth 
century companies of infantry^® other than granadeer or fusileer 
companies, were armed partly as musqueteers, partly as pike- 
men ; and the granadeers, like the pikemen, were the tallest 
and finest men in the regiment,^® 

At the same time that Granadeers were thus added to the 
eight eldest Regiments of Foot, a troop of mounted Granadeers 
was also attached to each of the three troops of Life-Guards;*'^*' 
Owing to King Charles’s subservience to the French interest, 
there were no wars of any national importance during his 
reign ; nevertheless the Army was not altogether inactive, and 
the few incidents of active service of interest that did occur 
must not be wholly passed over. 

In 1672^^ the capture of the Island of Tobago was effected 
by a body of troops which went from Barbadoes under the 
command of Sir Tobias Bridges. 

In 167s and 1676 troops were employed in a desultory war- 
fare with the North American Indians in Virginia,'^'-* and 
eventually the most troublesome of the tribes were reduced to 
quietude. But we must turn from the bare mention of the 
actions of non-regimented troops to the narrative of the doings 
of the Regiments already incorporated into the Standing Army. 

In 1672, an alliance having been formed with France against 
Holland, war was declared with this latter country. The 


'* 7 ^ R. Warrt., Jas. Rex, establishing the Regt on the English cstahL, fn»in 
I Novr., in the 4th year of our reign,” Harl MSS. 4,847. 

Chap. XXIII on Regimental Economy. 

R. Warrts., 4, 6, 13 April, 1678 ; IV. O. records. 

But in Home Office records is a Warrt. , ii July, 1683, for pouches for the use of 

the three troops of Graimdeers for our service. 

London Gazettef 
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traditional ceremony of public declaration OF war was 
observed on this occasion, and it is interesting to notice How 
closely it resembles that observed on the declaration of war 
with Russia in 1854. The London Gazette thus briefly 
describes the ceremony in 1672 : 

There met at the Court-Gate— 

" The Marshals Men. 

“ Ten Trumpets. 

The Serjeant-Trumpeter, 

* ‘' Three Officers-of-Arms’ Assistants. 

" Two Heralds to proclaim. 

“ Three Serjeants at Arms. 

“ A party of the King's Troop of Guards. 

“ The proclamation being ended, they proceeded from thence 
“in a very regular manner to Temple Bar, where having stayed 
“ some little time, they were met by the Lord Mayor and Alder- 
“ men of the City, and at the end of Chancery Lane they made 
“the second proclamation another proclamation was made at 
the end of Wood-street Cheapside, and a fourth at the Royal 
Exchange. All the party were afterwards entertained by the 
Corporation, the soldiers having a table to themselves in the 
same hall. 

For this war a British Contingent of six thousand men was 
made up from the First Foot (which had returned to France in 
1668), from, the Foot-Guards, and from the Scotch and Irish 
establishments. One hundred and fifty of the Life-Guards also 
accompanied the Contingent, and many gentlemen-volunteers 
were attached to it This service gave the English levies some 
notion of real and scientific warfare: to the officers the 
advantage of serving under such leaders as Condd and Turenne 
was invaluable, and several good soldiers were formed for us by 
the campaigns of this war. 

Conspicuous among the number was John Churchill, Captain 
of the granadeer company of a newly^ raised regiment com- 
manded by the Duke of Monmouth. This Captain Churchill 
was already pointed out as a rising man. He did not disappoint 
the predictions of his admirers; as the first Duke of MARL- 
BOROUGH he became the greatest captain England had ever 
produced. 

London Gazette, I April, 1672 ; and 12 Feby., 1665, and 21 Octr., 1697. 

Letter, Chelsea, 6/16 March, 1665, Ambassador Van Goch to States-General 
describes a similar ceremony at that time ; Dorn. State Papers. 
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It has been asserted that the reasons for ChurchilFs rapid 
elevatiGH are to be found in the passion with which he inspired 
one of. the King’s mistresses, or in his, sister’s , influence with the 
Duke of York. However this may be, it is certain that 
Churchill was from the.fi.rst noted throughout the Army, not so 
much for his Court interest, as for his skill and energy as an 
ojfficer and for his coolness and pluck in action. 

The son of a Devonshire country clergyman who hail been 
impoverished through his loyalty, and whose reminiscences were 
all of the long Civil war, young Churchills whole ambition 
tended towards the profession of arms, and he eagerly embraced 
the offer of a Commission in the Guards. That the influence of 
his Court friends was of use to him is to be reasonably pre- 
sumed, but to every man come at some period of his life 
external aids, and the difference in men consists mainly in their 
degrees of fitness to take prompt advantage of such flood-tidcs 
in their affairs. 

John Churchill was ambitious, and resolved that his appren- 
ticeship should not be spent in idling. He volunteered for 
Tangier, and although but a short time with the garrison of 
that place, he did not leave before he had attracted the notice 
of his comrades. 

Though he was yet only a youth of two-and-twenty when 
he accompanied the Duke of Monmouth to Holland, the great 
Turenne remarked his conduct, and prophesied a splendid future 
for him. Captain Churchill possessed the advantage of a 
remarkably handsome person, and he received in the French 
camp the sobriquet of le bel Anglais.” 

On one occasion a French Colonel abandoned a post which 
he had been ordered to maintain as one of extreme importance. 
Turenne, exasperated at the loss of the post, and desirous of at 
once recovering it and shaming the Colonel, offered to bet a 
supper and wine that '4e bel Anglais ” would retake the position 
with one-half the number of men that lost it Churchill and 


ChurchilFs Commissions ran thus ; Ensign, 1666 ; Captain, 1672; Colorul, 
3 Apr., 1674, and again 17 Feby., 1677/8; Brigr.-Gcnl, 1685; Major! nnifral, 
1 July, 1685 ; Lieutenant-General, 7 Novr., 1688. It will be observed that lie w:is 
promoted from Bmsign to Captain direct. The rapidity of some of the later [mmuh 
tions may be due to the great increase of the Army. 

Lediard. 

Coxe. ■ ■ 

Rousset and Dumont. 

“ Born 24 June, 1^50, at Ashe, in Devonshire. 
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his men justified the GeneraPs confidence and won his bet for 
him, but not without a sharp fight 

Another occasion on which the English troops gained much 
applause was at the siege of Maestricht in 1673,^^ when young 
Churchill at the head of his granadeers accompanied the 
storming party led by the Duke of Monmouth on the twenty-' 
fourth of June to the attack of the counterscarp ; it was he who 
first planted the French flag at the top of the breach. A 
lodgment was effected, but during the night the Dutch, under 
cover of the explosion of a mine, recovered the work, driving 
out the Gardes Frangaises and Gardes Suisses who were on duty. 
At this critical moment the Duke and Churchill, with only 
twelve “Gentlemen'^ Privates of the Life-Guards,^^ rushed to 
the front, passing, in order to come at the enemy, along a line 
of fire and within twenty yards of it ; checked the enemy's 
further progress ; and, having by their example rallied the 
flying troops, regained the work before the hour arrived for 
handing it over to the relieving guard. 

The Duke of Monmouth informed his Sovereign that 
Churchill’s bravery had been the saving of his life.^^ The 
thanks of the French King were given to the young British 
granadeer at the head of the army ; and he was strongly 
recommended for promotion by the French Generals. At the 
age of twenty-three he was promoted to a Colonelcy. 

At this same period was being waged a war of quite a 
different kind ; less scientific and on a smaller scale, but more 
trying because less civilised ; not so fame-bringing, but far more 
harassing, and which is more intimately connected with this 
history than the war in Holland. On the Continent a com- 
parative handful of Englishmen were fighting under foreign 
generalship, while at TANGIER British soldiers under British 
Generals were defending a British fortress against a most 
determined foe. 

A detailed narrative of this defence is due ro the valour of 
the distinguished regiments engaged in it. 


The London Gazette, 23 June, 1673, says only that they were 12 volunteers 
'' all of them the King of Great Britain’s subjects.” 

An account of the same action published by Thos. Newcomb, Lond. 1673, 
says about a dozen English volunteers,” persons of quality.” 

R. Warrt., 20 May, 1674, W.O. records, is for the issue of 12 carbines to 12 
Gentlemen of the King’s, or First, troop of the Life Guards, in lieu of 12 lost in 
the trenches at Maestricht, and gives the names, 

Ses also Cannon ; who, however, quotes no authorities 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Defence OF Tangier. 

A.D. 1662-80. 

Description of Tangier.— State of the defence.?.— Military .system of the Monr.s. — 
The earlier attacks.— The later attacks.— Omar Ben Haddn.— Lo.ss of Whitl)y 
forts.- A truce.— The trucebroken.— The siege renewed. —The siege intermitted. 
—The siege re-opened. — Evacuation of Charles Fort. — Origin of the Fourth 
Foot.— Close of the Moorish War. 

[For Illustrations^ see Note on p, xiii.] 

Tangier, the scene of the earliest exploits of our Standing 
Army, is a sea-port town on the north coast of Marocco, and 
to a certain extent commands the western entrance to the 
Straits of Gibraltar. The Moorish sentry, as he stands or 
rather lolls, on his post upon the ramparts of Tangier, can 
take in at one glance the whole Strait. The Atlantic lies on 
his left ; in front he can plainly distinguish the low white 
walls of Tarifa and all the southernmost coast of S])ain ; to 
his right rises the craggy mountain of Apes’ Hill, and o]>posite 
this, and faintest of all, juts out the corpse-shaped rock of 
Gibraltar. Not a ship can enter the Strait at cither end 
without being espied from Tangier. 

The town ( 111 . IX) is built on a slope which rises from the 
beach, the north-western and highest part of the acclivity 
being occupied by the Castle and the stronger works, the town 
itself being also walled about A place of great antiquity^’'* it 
had passed through the hands of the Carthaginians, the Romans, 
the Goths, and the ‘ Moors, and had in the fifteenth century 
been taken by the Portuguese. The Portuguese, during their 
occupation of the place, were constantly annoyed by the Moors ; 
and the marriage of their Infanta to Charles the Second in 
1661 afforded a favourable opportunity of getting rid of so 
troublesome a property by making it over to an ally. 



The original founders of the city were the Canaanites ; and nrocoi)iuH tells ns 
that there were still tQ be seen in his time two columns in the ti>wn whereon was an 
inscription in the Phoenician language as follows, “ Wc fled from the robber Jo.shua 
“ the son of Nun.’' Procopius wrote in the middle of the sixth century, two thou.sand 
years after the conquest of Canaan by the Israelites, 
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At the time of its cession to England, Tangier, although 
declining in prosperity, was still a place of some maritime 
importance as a harbour for Mediterranean-bound ships as 
well as for vessels passing from Europe towards the Cape of 
Good Hope and India. Probably no city in the world within 
the limits of civilisation has so little changed as Tangier, and 
the modern visitor may still see the guard-room where the men 
of the Second Queen’s kept the Land-port gate; he may still 
walk along the ramparts -once paced by the sentinels of 
Dumbarton’s or the Foot-Guards ; and the gate-way still 
stands by which the Royals used to gallop out to a skirmish 
with the horsemen of Omar Ben Haddn. The very streets 
are but little altered, and the imagination can in a moment 
people them with the red-coated soldiers of Charles’s reign 
with their matchlocks and rattling bandaleers: the same 
mongrel crowd of Jews, Genoese, Moors, Spaniards, and 
Levanters filled the narrow streets and the bazaars then as 
now, and doubtless many a wrangle took place daily in the 
market-place betwixt the huckstering stall-keepers and the 
overbearing English soldiery. 

Tangier (111. X) is in form quadrangular, the north-western 
angle being the highest ground ; and from that angle and from 
the northern side there is a regular slope towards the south 
side (111. XI) and towards the sea on the north-eastern side. 

The whole city was walled in. On the north-western height 
was Peterborough Tower, a work of no great strength (III. XII): 
the precipitous cliffs on which the tower stood overlooked the 
Atlantic, and down these cliffs a palisado was run from the city 
wall to the sea. At the top of the palisado and adjoining the 
angle of Peterborough Tower was a stout bastion from which 
the wall continued along the gradually-lowering heights down 
to the north-eastern angle, where was a landing-mole guarded 
by a tower and port. As the attacks of the Moors were con- 
fined to the land side of the city it is unnecessary to describe 
the defences on the side of the Straits. 

The main defence on the land side consisted of a series of 
outworks so placed as to form a complete outer line of forts, 
within musquet shot of each other ; and these were connectM 
by ditches, and in some places by palisadoes, the whole being 
three miles in compass on the land side. The relative positiGns 
of these forts will be best learned from the accompanying plan 
andviews'(i'^^Illus).'.'- 

Improved as the art of war had lecently become in the 
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middle of the 17th century, the defences of Tangier were not of 
a nature to have withstood a serious siege by a properly 
equipped army of Turks, Spaniards, or Frenchmen, but they 
were strong enough to offer a prolonged resistance to a people: 
so backward in civilisation as were the Moors, and to an army 
whose chief dependence was upon its irregular cavalry. 

The military system of Marocco was a sort of feudal 
militia.^^ Each tribe of Arabs or each division of tlic countiy 
was subject to a call from its district Chief or Moiikadcni ; 
there was no Standing Army,^^ and there was no h'ickl 
Administration, but each man repaired to the rendezvous, upon 
an alarm, with his own arms and his own supplies/'’^ The corw 
sequence of this disjointed state of things was that the Sultan 
and his Generals experienced much difficulty in organising any 
simultaneous action among the many semi-independent chiefs 
and tribes; and that when an army had at length been 
assembled, it was impossible to maintain it long in one spot. 

Without a system of supply, without transport, without 
artillery, without drill, the mode of Moorish warfare was 
entirely irregular and was infinitely better calculated for a 
campaign on open plains, deserts, and jungles, than for a close 
siege. Excellent horsemen, the Moorish cavalry felt able to 
cope with any foe in the open, and the foot soldiers were a|)t at 
ambushes and concealed movements, but individual courage and 
individual intelligence could not compensate for the advantages 
conferred by the European system of drill. The Moors fought 
without order, observing neither ranks nor files; when com- 
pelled to give a pitched battle the Horse led the van and 
covered the rear, while the Foot composed the main f)ody. Some 
of the Foot carried lances and some fire-arms. 

The new owners of Tangier were not long suffered to remain 
undisturbed. Parties of Moors, under various independent 
chiefs, kept up a desultory warfare, and intermittent iiiinoyauce 
rather than any systematic attack. On the third of M'ay, 1662, 
the Tangier Horse had a party out foraging, when the Moors 
came down upon them : thereupon Major Fines was dispatched 


The interest of Tangier; Lond, 1680. Harl Misc. 

Let It be observed, en passant^ that a return to a similar militia syshuu in unr 
own country is being at this moment (1872) advocated by many dviliait members uf 
the legislature. 

“ Thacker. 

The English had been the aggressors from the first ; Mercurius Pub., 12/10 June, 
1662. ‘ ^ 
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from tile town with some six hundred men to bring in the 
Horse : the Major was in such haste to start that many of his 
men had no powder in their bandaleers, and the result was that 
the whole party was cut to pieces by the Moors close to where 
Kendahs Fort afterwards stood, 

A year after this the Earl of Teviot succeeded the Earl of 
Peterborough as Governor ; and his first act was to ratify a 
treaty of boundary with the Moorish government. But 
unfortunately, before another twelvemonth had elapsed, the 
Itnglish broke the treaty by annexing about one thousand acres 
of land/® including the site of Charles Fort The natural 
sequence was a fresh outbreak of hostilities ; and in the Spring 
the Moors made a demonstration more threatening than any 
yet attempted since the British occupation. The Earl of 
Teviot, finding that the presence of so large a body of Moorish 
troops rendered Tangier a prison tg its garrison and cut off the 
supplies from the neighbouring country, resolved to attempt its 
dispersal 

On the first of March the Moors were seen planting a 
standard on an eminence at no great distance, preparatory to 
breaking ground against some of the outlying forts. The 
Governor ordered out a troop of the Tangier Horse (Royal 
Dragoons) and, taking the captain of the troop aside, showed 
him the red flag of the Moors, and told him that he expected his 
men to bring it in. Captain Witham mounted, drew his sword, 
and placed himself at the head of his men. The gate was 
flung open, and whilst the men of the Royals and the Queen’s 
flocked from the guard-room to the walls to view the coming 
fight, the Tangier Horse rode proudly out to the maiden battle 
of their since distinguished corps. On those sunny slopes in 
front of the. walls of Tangier promise was given of the troopers 
that should capture French colours at Waterloo and ride 
through Russian masses at Balaklava. A most dashing onset, 
afterwards maintained with the greatest spirit, placed the 
standard in the hands of the English troopers and effectually 
routed the enemy. 

The Moors esteemed themselves the most perfect horse- 
soldiers in the world ; and, unwilling to confess themselves 
defeated by cavalry, on the thirteenth of the same month they 
made shem^ of a challenge. It was readily accepted, and again 
the impetuosity and determined courage of the Tangier Horse 
was found irresistible by these hitherto invincible centaurs. 
Again a few days afterwards some of the enemy surprised a 
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party of the Tangier cavalry, but the Englishmen were still too 
much for them, and they were beaten* 

All this time the ' garrison was harrassed by being kept 
constantly on the alert, and on the fourth of May Lord Teviot 
planned a general sally with the view of breaking up the 
enemy’s army. The battle was one of those hand to hand 
inilies which have now long been unknown to civilised warfiinr : 
the struggle was fierce and protracted, and the loss to the 
garrison as well as to the Moors was very severe. The Emi 
of Teviot was killed in the action. However the Moors were 
thoroughly beaten and the object of the fight was gained ; for 
they drew off, and, except at rare intervals, and then to no 
great extent, did not interfere with the English garrison for some 
time.^L 

Principally owing to the difficulties that lay in the way of 
collecting and subsisting an army, it was fifteen years ere 
the Moors assembled again in any force before Tangier. 

There was however a man named Omar Ben Haddiu the 
Alcaid of Alcazar, distinguished alike for his qualities as a 
general and for the yehemence of his hatred to the English 
Omar alone possessed the tact and resolution reejuired to 
organise an united army, together with the shrewdness to plan, 
and the perseverance to execute, an effective siege* He was, 
nevertheless, in no way in advance of his countrymen in the 
matters of humanity and honour; being, on the contrary, more 
thoroughly Eastern than most Moors in his mingling of Eastern 
duplicity and barbarity with the courtesy of the Arab. He was 
already well known to the garrison of Tangier ; and four years 
before this, in one of the desultory attacks on the garrison, 
when Buliph^ an even more active and bitter enemy than 
himself, was slain, Omar Ben Haddn lost his hand by a bullet 
from an English musquet. Omar had, since Buliph’s death, 
conducted the occasional raids against the English, and had 
been on the whole more successful than his predecessors. 
Encouraged by these occasional negative triumphs, he obtained 
authority from the Sultan to organise further operations on a 

f At the time that I first wrote this chapter I had no intentitjn of <|uotiug tuy 
authorities as I have since done ; and although I have disinterred mu,ny of tlu/rn, houh* 
of those for the defence of Tangier are lost ; most of the events are, however, 
recorded in the London Gazettes ; and also various authorities (|uoted througlinul 
this chapter. 

Desultory attacks were however not unfrequent during this interval, especially 
m 1669, 1670 and 1671. London Gazette, 16/19 Aug., 1669 ; t4/i8 July, 1670 ; luly 
& Aug., 1671. 
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grander scale ; B.nd in ApriV 1679, he appeared before the 
outlying forts of Tangier with at least five thousand foot and 

six:hundred' Horse.^^; 

Less than half a mile in advance of Peterborough tower, but 
nearer to the sea, was Henrietta fort forming the extreme right 
of the English lines. A little in advance, again, of this, and 
close to the shore, was a building named Whitby fort supported 
by a wood-built redoubt In Whitby fort were stationed eight 
and twenty men under a serjeant, while another serjeant and 
twelve men occupied the redoubt. 

Omar Ben Haddn perceived that no success against the left 
of the English lines would give him entrance to the fortress ; 
whereas if he could once command it and thus effect an 
entrance into Peterborough Tower, the town and all that lay 
below the western height must eventually fall into his hands. 
He therefore wisely resolved to bend his strength against the 
English right, beginning with Whitby redoubts as the most 
advanced posts (III XIII). 

On the third of April the Alcaid made a demonstration 
against the whole line of forts, but he privately detached a 
strong body to attack at Whitby under cover of the diversion 
thus created. The English governor, the Earl of Inchiquin, 
fell into the snare. The points most threatened were re-inforced 
and no thought was given to Whitby. But the two serjeants 
(whose names were worthy of preservation were equal to 
their commands. The larger building was a low house with a 
small tower at the end of it ; the other was merely a log hut^® 
Both were of course loop-holed, and from within the English 
soldiers kept up a constant fire on the thick groups of the 
enemy. At length the Moors made a rush on the house, 
crowding in hundreds up to the very lopp-holes. The English- 
men continued to fire and could not fail to hit, so thick were the 
enemy. Some of the Moors, however, were pushed up by their 
comrades on to the roof, and soon fifty or sixty of them were 
knocking in the roofing and firing down. The serjeant had 
wisely prepared for this contingency ; and, withdrawing his 
party into the tower, he blew up the rest of the house with the 


Second journal of the siege of Tangier, Lend. 1680. 

Since writing the above, I have succeeded in discovering the name of the 
Scdeanl who commanded in the Fort ; for his wife Mary Heathley, received £6o 
Ri)yal bounty, bbe also Note (1744). Guy’s Schedule of secret service payments 
. x 679:™88. 

London Gazette. ' ■ 
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men upon it. The howls of pain were followed by yells of 
disappointed rage, and all the mass of the unhurt came on with 
fury against the tower. Bravely, nay, nobly did the little band 
and their spirited leader defend their weak citadel fora long 
hour. Man after man dropped ; hope of relief from the Lines 
gave place to certainty of death yet still did the serjeant 
encourage his men, still did the soldiers stand by their serjeant. 
Seven men only, besides the serjeant, were left when a corner of 
the building gave way before the sheer weight of the crowds of 
Moors, and the tired Englishmen saw themselves exposed to the 
open attack of those whom they had so long defied. They 
resolved to take no quarter, for death was preferable to slavery, 
and they made a rush for their lives. One or two escaped, but 
the gallant serjeant did not live to tell the tale of his own doings. 

With not less pluck and determination was the wooden 
redoubt defended. Its sides were soon riddled and broken, and 
the enemy gathered so close to the walls that fire-arms could no 
longer be used. The men with their swords and half-pikes still 
kept at bay the Moors with their javelins and scimetars. Half 
of the dozen Englishmen were dead, the arms were nearly all 
broken to pieces, and the Moors had begun to swarm over the 
redoubt like bees. Then and not till then did the serjeant order 
his remaining comrades to try and fight their way to the Lines. 
He himself remained behind, determined not to abandon his 
post while there was yet work to do. Preparing a train he bknv 
up the redoubt with himself and some forty of the enemy. 
Altogether the Moors lo.st some two hundred and fifty men. 

The conduct of such men as these of the Royals and tlie 
Queen's (in days when there existed no such order as that of 
the Victoria Cross) proves that to the British soldier no incite- 
ment beyond that of duty and esprit de corps is recpiircd to 
evoke the most splendid deeds of valour. 

The extraordinary bravery displayed by the two serjeants 
and their little following had such an effect on the Moors that 
the Alcaid found it necessary to enter into a truce, in order that 
he might draw off until the impression created by this action 
had in some degree faded. 

This truce was afterwards renewed, although Omar Ben 
Haddn was again collecting an army in the neighbourhood of 
the British fortress. The excuse he made for this apparent 
inconsistency was that the Sultan had intelligence of an 
intended French landing on that coast; indeed, he alleged 
that this was the only reason for the extension of the truce. 
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On the twenty-fifth of July the treacherous Moor deli- 
berately broke the truce, attempting a general attack on the 
English lines in the middle of the night. The governor of 
Tangier was not so entirely inexperienced in the Eastern mode 
of dealing, nor so unwary, as not to have taken care to maintain 
the line of forts and outposts in the highest state of prepara- 
tion; and the Moorish soldiers, deceived in their expectations 
of an easy victory, and many of them with a still keen 
recollection of the prowess of the redcoats at Whitby, could 
not be induced to make a sustained attack. Several times 
their chiefs led them on, but come to close quarters with the 
Englishmen they would not For some days the Alcaid did 
his best to inspire his men with greater confidence, but the 
panic was too strong for him, and he had to retire. 

On the third of November the crimson fez caps, the blood- 
red or green standards, and the white burnouses of the Moors 
were again espied moving towards the city. As soon as they 
had pitched their tents the Moors broke ground to make 
approaches ; and on the fifth they attacked the most advanced 
forts, but without any success. 

Omar had profited by his long experience of his enemy, and 
he now began to turn to account the lessons he had learned. 
He had noticed that in an assault, or in a hand to hand fight 
with even largely superior numbers, British soldiers could not 
be vanquished. For nearly twenty years the Moorish chiefs 
had trusted to overwhelming numbers and Moorish bravery, 
but in vain. English infantry had been found invincible in 
their quiet resolute firmness, whilst English troopers had again 
and again proved themselves more mettlesome than the vaunted 
Moorish cavalry. It was necessary to devise some different 
tactics for the subjugation of Tangier to those hitherto employed. 
Omar to his great delight had discovered these new means, and 
he now went to work methodically to form gradual approaches 
to the English lines. These approaches were not the trenches 
of modern warfare, but broad ditches some eighteen feet deep, 
with the earth dug out, forming a high embankment on either 
side, in fact covered ways. The obvious intention of the enemy 
was to surround with a trench each fort in succession, when it 
must fall into his hands, provided only that any sally from the 
town itself could be repulsed. 

Now there could be no greater obstacle to a successful sally 


A second jourrial of the siege of Tangier. 
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than such deep trenches as the Moors were cutting. This mode 
of attack was quite new from the Moors, and surprised as well as 
alarmed the garrison. Lord I nchiquin foresaw that if the forts 
were left to themselves they must inevitably fall one by one, 
under this new plan of Omar's. The only way to avert such 
consequences would be to destroy the enemy's approaches by 
a succession of sallies, to throw into the forts fresh supplies as 
needed, and to adopt as far as possible an offensive in lieu of 
a defensive attitude. 

The governor suffered no delay to endanger liis small 
prospects of success, and granadeers were at once sent to the 
front to annoy the enemy's working parties with hand-gran acles. 
On the morning of the seventh Admiral Herbert landed with 
A NAVAL BRIGADE of three hundred and fifty men, and a con- 
siderable sally was made with great success. 

The direction of the enemy's approaches was towards Charles 
fort; and already, notwithstanding a severe check from a sally 
on the eighth, he had carried mines under James and Kendal 
forts, the two redoubts farthest from the town. A day or two 
later two other redoubts had to be abandoned because they were 
in danger of isolation. Fortunately for the English interc.st.s 
the Alcaid was anxious to get to court to boast of his exploits. 
He had done more than any general before him ; and he 
deemed it well to present himself to the Sultan before 
attempting more difficult tasks, and possibly failing. The 
English governor was not to be enticed into a truce this 
time, and so the Moors blew up the abandoned forts and dis- 
appeared. Omar went up to Fez with a suitable present for 
the Sultan, and with his mouth full of terrific assaults on 
redoubts, magnified by Eastern hyperbole into castles and 
fortresses. The Sultan was however better informed than the 
Alcaid supposed. He received his general graciously, and 
accepted his present ; but in the middle of Omar's bragging 
narrative he interrupted him by asking if he had taken 
Charles fort, and upon receiving a reply in the negative, 
listened coldly to the rest The crestfallen general made his 
obeisance and retired to arrange for a fresh attack 

On the twenty-fifth of March Omar Ben Haddn once 
more appeared before the white walls of Tangier with about 
seven thousand men.®^ He at once commenced to open 


An exact journal of the siege of Tangier, 1680. 
A journal of the siege of Tangier, 1680. 
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trenches from Teviot Hill towards the English lines between 
Charles and Henrietta forts (111. XIV). Lord Inchiquin 
promptly took measures to place these forts in the best 
condition for defence. A whole company of the Queen’s was 
sent to re-inforce Charles fort, and plenty of provisions and 
ammunition was sent out. Breaking ground on Teviot Hill 
the Moors made their approaches in such a way as to cut off 
Henrietta fort from Charles fort, completely intersecting the 
English lines 111. IX). The garrison was too weak to 
prevent this ; but re-inforcements were daily expected from 
home, and it was hoped that the two forts would be able to 
hold out until in a condition to compel the raising of the 
siege. The Moors were capital navvies, and the progress they 
made with their trenches was extraordinary. From their main 
trench they dug two large trenches cutting off Henrietta fort 
from Charles fort, and so rounding Charles foi*t as to sever 
the communication of the latter with the town. The depth of 
the trenches, generally as much as fifteen or eighteen feet, 
together with occasional blinds, rendered it extremely difficult 
for the men in Charles fort to do much execution, until they 
erected a cavalier of such a height that they could fire on the 
working parties at the bottom of the trenches. The annoyance 
was not, however, sufficient to cause any great delay in the 
works; and the Moors, rejoicing in the prospect of at length 
circumventing the Christian interlopers, exhibited their exulta- 
tion by planting flags along their new trenches ; the garrison 
of Charles fort, however, made such good artillery practice at 
these that they were reluctantly withdrawn. 

A branch was now made on the Flenrietta side going 
towards the sea to cut off Henrietta fort from the town. 
Having in this manner succeeded in preventing any relief from 
the town to the forts, Omar attempted to possess himself of 
the thus isolated works. He commenced a mine towards 
Charles fort from the south side of it With Henrietta fort 
he tried more speedy means. On Easter Sunday, the eleventh 
of April, a great pent-house (Ilk XV), called a cat or tortoise, 
was wheeled up to the very wall,®® and under its shelter the 
Moorish soldiers began to dig a deep hole: the hole being 
charged with powder and well filled in again, an explosion 


Exact journal. 
Second journal 
London Gazette* 
Thacker. 
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would blow in the wall of the fort However, the men in the 
fort kept up so rapid a discharge of musketry and liand- 
granades that the enemy was repulsed with considerable loss 
before the mischief could be effectedd^’' The Alcaid, (oiled in 
this attack, ordered a mine to be opened towards the (ort. 

On the twenty-ninth a Moorish flag was sent to actfuaiiil 
Charles fort that the mine was ready, and that if the luiglisl) 
did not at once surrender it would be fired. The gallant 
Captain Trelawney replied that “he was placed there to inain- 
tain the fort and not to yield it, and that the enemy might do 
“ his worst'* Omar sent again to say that two of the garrison 
might come and see the mine for themselves* Two men 
accordingly went out Their report of the mine was so (ar 
reassuring to their expectant comrades that they testified their 
defiance of the Moors by filing volleys and rigging a rope with 
English flags. Still it was a nervous moment for the two 
captains and their two hundred men ; for so confident were the 
Moors of the success of their mine that they proceeded to fire it 
With ill-disguised anxiety the movements of the enemy were 
watched by the men in the fort. At length it could be guessed 
that all was ready. The Moors were leaving the mine, and the 
barbarians in anticipation of their triumph displayed all the 
symbols of victory. Slavery or death stared in the fecc those 
gallant men of the Second Queen’s. Even yet there was time 
to hail the enemy and surrender on terms: but no, they will be 
true to death to the colours they still defiantly wave. The last 
two or three quit the mine. The Moors themselves are silent. 
The man entrusted to light the train runs from the dangerous 
spot British and barbarians are alike in suspense for a few 
moments longer, moments that must have seemed like ages to 
the devoted garrison. — shake, a dull sound, a roar, unt! the 
mine has exploded. The exasperated Moors see the fort still 
standing unharmed, and, as the smoke clears off, the red cross of 
St. George still flying. The Alcaid was disappointed, but not 
discouraged. On the day following the failure of the mine he 
sent into Tangier to compliment Sir Palmes Pkiirborne on his 
arrival as Governor ; and to say that his life might be a long or 
a short one,*'^ but that he intended not to stir from the |)lace 
until he had taken every fort and reduced Tangier to its old 
limits. 
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Sir Palmes Fairborne had lately arrived from home to 
resume the command. He had been closely followed by Four 
companies of old soldiers of the Royals,®^ and four companies 
from Ireland for the same regiment ; and two months later other 
reinforcements ^® also arrived consisting of five companies of the 
First and Second Foot Guards (Ills, XVI and XVII) and a 
fresh batch of the First Foot (111. XVIII) : Lord Mulgrave, 
Colonel of the Third Foot, commanded the re-inforcements/' 
and he was accompanied by Lord Mordaunt (afterwards the 
famous Earl of Peterborough), Lord Plymouth, Lord Lumley, 
and other noblemen as volunteers. 

There were with the Moors several Europeans, — Frenchmen 
and Levanters. There were even one or two captives from the 
garrison of Tangier who had preferred to serve the Sultan 
against their late comrades (perhaps with the hope of escape) 
rather than be sent up country into hopeless slavery. These 
men, to the best of their low abilities, instructed the Moors in 
the arts of gunnery and mining, arts still in their infancy even 
among the most advanced nations. The practice of the Moors 
in the former was limited for want of guns, but their success in 
the latter elated them greatly. When they discovered that their 
newly-adopted plan of sapping the place they desired to reduce 
was regarded with anxiety if not alarm by these hitherto fearless 
Englishmen, their hopes rose, and they worked like galley slaves 
at their mines.^^ 

They now became possessed of some more guns, probably 
from some ship wrecked or captured down the coast ; for on the 
eighth of May they brought to bear on Henrietta fort two 
pieces, the one a three, the other a six-pounder. The next 
day a breach appeared in the wall of the fort Sir Palmes 
Fairborne signalled to Omar Ben Haddn that the fort should 
be surrendered if the men were suffered to come into the town, 
“ I want not stone walls but slaves,”/® replied the Moor, well 
aware of the effect of every tangible trophy upon his master 
the;Sultan. 

■■■ Loud. Gazette. 

Royal Warrt., 4 June, 1680 (presd. in Mackinnon), 

Royal Warrt., 4 June, 1680, telling oflf the re-inforcenients into battalions. 

Lond. Gaz., 24/27 May, 1680. 

Second journal. 

London Gazette. 
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Second journal. 
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Both Charles fort and Henrietta fort liad become quite 
untenable In the latter their gaped a breach, and against both 
mines were being approached from every sideJ*^ A council of 
war was called by the governor and it was resolved to cover by 
a sally the evacuation of Charles fort It might perhaps liave 
held out for a few days longer ; but so dangerous were by this 
time the mines under it that the soldiers declared they would 
abandon it after three days, whether their officers stayed or 

On the morning of the fourteenth the guns in the fort were 
spiked, and all ammunition and material was piled together in 
readiness to be blown up. The men, at this time one hundred 
and seventy-six in number, fell in to await the signal from the 
town. 

The sallying party was divided into fiv«? bodies.^® Captain 


London Gazette. 

Exact journal. 

Thacker. 

A letter from Tangier Bay, 17 May, 1680. 

, Exact journal. 

Thacker. 

Captain Hume, as well as Hacket and Hodge of the same regiment and 
probably also of the Granadeer company, has had his name handed <l<)wn to posterity 
in a doggrel drinking song of the regiment which may be given here us a .s|>ccimen of 
the military poetical taste of the period : — 

Captain Hume is bound to sea, 

Hey boys, ho boys; 

Captain Hume is bound to sea, 

■ Ho: 

Captain Hume is bound to sea, 

And his brave companie ; 

Hey the brave Granadeers, 

Ho. 

We’ll drink no more Irish beer, 

Hey boys, ho boys ; 

We’ll drink no more Irish beer 
, ■■■ Ho: ■ ' 

We’li drink no more Irish beer, 

For we’re all bound to Tangeer 
Hey the brave Granadeers, 

■ Ho. 

We’ll drink the Spanish wine, 

Hey boys, ho boys ; 

We’ll drink the Spanish wine 
■ ■ Ho : 

We’ll drink the Spanish wine, 

And court their ladies fine, 

Hey the brave Granadeers, 

Ho. 
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Hume with a company of the First Royals was to advance 
straight on the enemy^s trenches. Major Boynton was to com- 
mand the main body of one hundred and forty men ^^ to 
sustain Captain Hume ; and two parties of one hundred men 


4. Now we’re upon the Sound, 

' Hey boys, ho boys ; 

Now we^re upon the Sound 
Ho : 

Now we’re upon the Sound, 

Every man’s health goes round, 

Hey the brave Granadeers, 

Ho. 

5. When we came to C .... on shore, 

Hey boys, ho boys ; 

When we came to C .... on shore 
Ho : 

When we came to C .... on shore, 
We made the guns to roar, 

Hey the brave Granadeers, 

Ho. 

6 . Now we drink the Spanish wine, 

Hey boys, ho boys ; 

Now we drink the Spanish wine, 

Ho : 

Now we drink the Spanish wine, 

And kiss their ladies fine, 

Hey the brave Scottish boys, 

Ho. 

7. When we do view Tangier, 

Hey boys, ho boys ; 

When we do view Tangier 
Ho: 

When we do view Tangier, 

We’ll make these proud Moors to fear. 
Hey the brave Granadeers, 

Ho. 

8. When we came to Tangier shore, 

Hey boys, ho boys ; 

When we came to Tangier shore, 

Ho: 

When we came to Tangier shore, 

We’ll make our granadoes roar. 

Hey the brave Granadeers, 

Ho, 

9. When we come upon the Mould, 

Hey boys, ho boys ; 

When we come upon the Mould, 

When we come upon the Mould, 

We’li make these proud Moors to yield, 
Hey the brave Scottish boys, 

- Ho. 
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and seventy men each acted as supports, one on either flank of 
the main body. 

The naval brigade from the men-of-war in harbour furnished 
the reserve, which took post in the .spur in front of I’cterbormigh 
tower. Lieutenant Spragg in command. 

Between Charles fort and the town lay three dcei;> trcncluis."" 
The most formidable was that nearest The town, and this was 
twelve or fourteen feet in depth and twenty in width. A good 
deal of rain had fallen lately and the ditches were rendered 
worse by the quantity of mud and water at the bottom. 


10. When we come upon the wall, 

Hey boys, ho boys ; 

When we come upon the wall, 

Ho; ■ 

When we come upon the wall, 

We’ll make these proud Moors 
Hey the brave Granacleers, 

: Ho, 

11. There’s Hacket, Hume, and Hodge, 

Hey boys, ho boys ; 

There’s Hacket, Hume, and Hodge, 

Ho : 

There’s Hacket, Hume, and Hodge, 

In Charles’s Fort shall lodge, 

Hey the brave Granadeers, 

Ho. 

12. Hacket led on the Van, 

Hey boys, ho boys ; 

Hacket led on the Van, 

Ho ; " 

Hacket led on the Van, 

Where was killed many a man, 

Hey the brave Scottish boys, 

Ho. 

13. Sixty brave Granadeers, 

Hey boys, ho boys ; 

Sixty brave Granadeers, 

■ Ho : . 

Sixty brave Granadeers, 

Beat the Moors from Tangiers, 

Hey the brave Scottish boys, 

■\Ho.- 

A proper new Ballad entitled the Granadeers’ Kant, to its own pn:.H>cr new tinu.^ 
Lond. 1681, Brit. Mus. 

B'xact journal. 

London Gazette. 

^ London Gazette. 

Letter from Tangier. 

Plans. 

Thacker. 

Letter from Tangier. 
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Unfortunate^ty^ the garrison ol‘ Charles fort acquainted 
Henrietta speaking-trumpet of the intended 

evaeuation. Now the Moors had been in possession of Henrietta 
for a day or two, but had craftily retained everything in such a 
state (and without removing the garrison), as to keep the 
surrender a secret from the town and from Charles fort 
Although, for better security, all communications were made in 
Irish at this time, yet the Moors managed to discover the 
purport of this one, and made ready to take advantage of their 
knowledge. 

At about half-past seven o’clock Captain St John led the 
men out of Charles fort,®^ with his granadeers to the front 
Captain Trelawney brought up the rear. Beside him trotted his 
little haud passibus equis!' , Ensign Roberts remained 

behind to blow up the guns and material.^^ The men advanced 
boldly and in good order to the first trench. It was full of 
Moors. After a short sharp struggle the enemy was beaten out, 
and the trench crossed. At the same moment Roberts fired his 
train. 

At the second ditch great slaughter was made of the Moors, 
who stood thicker than before : they were forced back, and the 
party had now the worst part of their task before them. On 
pressed the granadeers, briskly using their firelocks. Close 
followed the musqueteers and pikemen. On every side pressed 
a crowd of turbaned enemies ; in every direction the brilliant 
sunshine gleamed on hostile weapons, spears, scimetars, and 
daggers, while the way was obscured by the smoke of innumer- 
able matchlocks and pistols. The press of the swarming enemy 
was at times so great that the imprisoned Englishmen seemed 
to make no progress at all The men were dropping fast. But 
the third trench is quite close now, and on the other side can 
be distinguished the red coats and white facings of Hume’s 
Granadeers. 

Captain Hume and his party of the Royals were not standing 
idle all this time (III XVIII). Through the gaps in the 
English lines which the enemy had cut, rode the Moorish 
cavalry, but Hume was ready for them. Then, as now, British 
infantry feared no cavalry in the world. With the pikemen 

'■ "London, Gazette. ■ 

Thacker. 

For a full account of this day’s affairs also Letter from Tangier, 18 May, 1680, 
Dartmouth MSS. 

London Gazette. 
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forming the outside of the square, and the musquetecrs firing 
over their protruded pikes, the men of the Royals stood cliargc 
after charge with the courage and steadiness for which they 
had long been famous. 

Their work was, however, child’s play compared with the 
terrible agony that had fallen to the lot of their brethren of the 
Second. Close nearing the last trench, on came St. John, 
Trelawney and their “ lambs.” The Moors, furious at .seeing 
their prey escaping them, raged wildly round. The little band 
was already much reduced in number, but still on they pres.scd. 
To be captured was eternal slavery ; to lie down wounded vva.s 
to await a death of barbarous torture. Liberty and home, and 
all that was dear to the breast of each one, lay on the other side 
of that black trench. A spurt for dear life, a thickening of the 
swarthy savage mob around, a desperate effort, and the ditcli 
lies just in front. The tired men see that it is deeper than the 
others, and with slush enough in it to smother any wounded 
wretch that should fall. However it must be crossed. Captain 
St. John, cheering them on, made a rush and managed to get 
safely over.®* Facing about at once, he assisted his men, not- 
withstanding a wound in the shoulder. The Moors, chagrined 
and half mad with rage, crowd on to the English. The soldicns 
in the rear, over-anxious to cross the ditch, forget to maintain 
their order, and, hindered by their own men in front, they arc 
slaughtered easily by the infuriated Moors. Young Roberts 
who had overtaken the party got over safely,"* so did Lieutenant 
Clause and thirty-nine men. Poor Trelawney reached the last 
ditch with his men, but stopping to help his little boy down he 
was killed.*^ The child was captured, as were fourteen of the 
soldiers.®* The deep trench was turned into a huge grave, for of 
the one hundred and eighty persons that had marched out of 
Charles fort an hour before, more than one hundred and twenty 
were now headless corpses. The barbarous Moors vented their 
disappointed rage "‘’on those who in life had defied them, by muti- 
lating their dead bodies. Of Hume’s company fifteen were killed,"*' 
and Captain Hume himself with three other officers and many of 
the men were wounded. Hume received his wound as the party 
retired on the supports covering the small remainder of the 


^ Letter from Tangier Bay. 
London Gaaiette. 

Letter from Tangier Bay. 
Second journal. 

^ London Gazette*. 
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unfortunate garrison of Charles fort Alcaid Garbuz^ one of 
the most distinguished of the enemy’s generals, led a last charge 
on the retreating Englishmen. Making straight at Hume he 
rode over him and struck at him, but he struck his last blow, for 
his horse stumbled over his prostrate foe, the Moor came heavily 
to the ground and one of Hume’s men dashed his brains out as 
hefelL«« 

While this action was taking place, vas well to seize the 
opportunity to evacuate another fort, as to create a diversion in 
favour of Charles fort, an attempt was being made to get off 
thirteen men from Giles fort ; Giles fort was a small redoubt on 
the beach close to Whitby. Admiral Herbert lay off with his 
ship, and the boats of the fleet were sent in to fire on the Moors 
and favour the escape of the party from the redoubt.®^ The 
boats lay as near as they could without running the risk of 
being boarded by the enemy. The Moors were as thick as bees, 
and surrounded the fort thirsting for the blood of its occupants 
with all the savage cruelty distinctive of their race and their 
religion. Had the boats touched the beach they would have 
swarmed over them in an instant The sailors shouted to the 
soldiers to make a dash for it. The Moors were firing so thickly 
that it appeared certain death to leave the shelter of the 
redoubt®^’ The water was deep, and the soldiers feared to be 
drowned if they escaped the shot. The sailors were being picked 
off, and a Mr. Wray,^'^ a young gentleman volunteer in the 
Adventure’s ” boat was killed. In vain the officers urged the 
soldiers on the shore to hasten. Only one man had the nerve 
to face the double danger of shot and deep waters. He escaped ; 
the remaining twelve surrendered to the Moors. 

Although the garrison had suffered a severe loss of men in 
this action, and although the enemy had now all the outposts in 
their power, the moral effect of the bravery displayed by the 
English troops was yet so great that five days later Omar Ben 
Haddn sent in an offer for a four months’ truce. His conditions 
were that the garrison should withdraw themselves within the 
limits formerly occupied by the Portuguese. Several reasons 
combined to induce the governor to accede to the terms pro- 
posed. The Moors had now complete possession of a large part 
of the English lines : working from the forts they had lately 
acquired, nothing could prevent them from ultimately cutting off 

Second journal. 

Dondon Gazette, 
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all the other forts in like manner : they had g^aincd a vast 
advantage for their future operations by the capture of tlic guns 
in Charles and Henrietta forts : any delay must be of advantage 
to the gairison, for a considerable reinforcement liad been 
promised from home: the Moors had so improved in tlieir 
engineering, their gunnery,*** and their discipline, tiuit without a 
large addition to the strength of the garrison there was gravt' 
reason to fear an attempt to take the town by storm, wlien lludr 
numbers would afford them a fair possibility of success; lastly, 
it would be of greater advantage to the English than to the 
Moors to obtain a rest through the hot season. 

The truce being arranged, mutual visits of courtesy were 
made. The English were astonished to see how indcfatigably 
their enemy had availed himself of every chance. It was known 
that the Moors had obtained a number of guns by their late 
successes, but it was wondered whence they would obtain cannon 
balls. But now a huge supply was exhibited to the English 
visitors to the Moorish camp. Omar had always anticipated the 
acquisition of artillery, and with commendable fore.sight he had 
for years past collected the cannon balls *** fired from the 
garrison. 

The interval of the truce was occupied by the English in 
repairing damages to the lines, and in bringing guns from the 
Straits side and mounting them on the land side of the town. 
Urgent solicitations for re-in forcements were sent to England. 
Lord Inchiquin,** whom Sir Palmes p-airborne came out to 
relieve, went home in June, and personally urged upon the 
authorities the necessity for complying with the demand for aid. 

A regiment of Foot was raised and was known as the Second 
Tangier Regiment.*® It was, however, not dispatched tcj Tangier 
in time to take a share in the fighting. It has since made itself 
a name as the Fourth Regiment of Foot (111. XIX). 

During the period of the truce large rc-inforccmcnts wert; 
dispatched from England, and on ‘its expiration emba.s.sie.s. 


Second journal. 

London Gazette. 

“ Order for raising the Regt, 13 July, 1680; W. 0 . record.s: and Ur, mo Ofiirx- 
records. 

Abstract of Forces 1680, Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 10,123. 

Sse Note (’®) also. 

After return from Tangier in 1684, it received the title of The Duchess of Wirk 
and Albany’s Regt ; List of the Ofiicers, &c.. May, 1684, Home Office reords. 
Nathan Brooks, 
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messages^ and illuminated letters ®^ took the place of hostilities; 
However, no long time had elapsed before the English reverted 
to their old trick of annexing plots of territory,®^ and the war 
would probably have shortly broken out again had not the 
English government decided on abandoning Tangier altogether.^*’* 
The troops thereupon returned home in 1684.’’®^ 


Thacker. 

London Gazette, &c. 

Guy in his Secret Service payments for June quarter, X682. “To Gideon Roger 
‘ ‘ for writing, flourishing and embellishing partly in gold, a letter sent to the Emperor 
“ of Fez and Marocco by (hands of) Colonel Kirke, £ 10 .^^ 

Among the reinforcements was a troop under Major Oglethorpe, formed of 80 
Gentlemen from the three troops of Guards, and one troop of the Blues ; R. Warrts., 
2 June and 7 June, 1680, W. O. records. 

92 Thacker. 

Abstract of Forces 1680, Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 10,123, in this abstract the 
Forces paid as pertaining to the garrison of Tangier are Coy’s, Langston’s, Neatby’s 
and Mackenzie’s troops of Horse. 

■Privates. ' 

“ These were reduced into Dragoons when 

“ they came to England 4 troops ... = 160 

“ Royal Regt. of Foot ” (xst Foot) 2X compies. ... = 1,050 

“ Tangier Regt.” (2nd Foot) 12 „ = 600 

“ Trelawney’s ” (4th Foot) 16 ,, = 1,200 

“This regiment was raised 14 July, 1680, and sent to Tangier; and when 
“ returned to England in 1684, 5 Companies were sent to Ireland and xi remained 
“ here.” 

In Nathan Brooks’s List, 1684, this Regt. is styled “ The Duchess of York and 
Albany’s Regt. of Foot” ; in the Esl. List, 1685, Add. MSS. 15,897, Brit. Mus., 
and in Chamberlayne, 1687, Queen’s Regt. of Foot,” the Second Foot being then 
styled the “ Queen Dowager’s.” 

In the 1st vol. of Colonel Davis’s Hist, of the 2nd Queen’s Regt., Lond. 1887, 
will be found an exhaustive account of the British occupation of Tangier, replete with 
curious details. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Progress of the Army from the Death ok chareks 
THE Second in 1685 to the Revolution ok 1688. 

A.D. 1685-88, 

Origin of the First, Second, Third, Fourth, and Fifth Drugoon-tiuanl.s. --Origin . li- 
the Sixth Dragoon-Guards.— Origin of the Third Drag< ions. - Origin of the 
Fourth Dragoons.— Origin of the Seventh Foot.— Origin of the Eighth, Ninlli, 
Tenth, Eleventh, Twelfth, Thirteenth, Fourteenth, .nml Fifteenth Foot. -Origin 
of the Third Foot-Guards.— Institution of Periodical in.spections. — Comu-clion 
with the Indian Army.— Origin of the Sixteenth and Seventeenlh Kout. -.Mili- 
tary aspect of the Revolution. 

[/hr Illustmtums, see Note on f. xiii. ] 

There are few national establishments which ^ain so Iur|j[ely 
by the personal attention, or which lose so much by the personal 
neglect, of the Sovereign as the Army : and it has generally 
happened that monarchs have either been too much engrosscnl 
with military affairs or else have altogether overlooked thenu 
James the Second evinced the keenest interest in all that con- 
cerned the Army,^*^ and his brief reign was distinguishcil by 
several military progressive measures, but it was especially 
remarkable for the large additions made to the strength of the 
Standing Army in a time of profound external peace* 

The lack of a due proportion of cavalry in our army had 
been badly felt at Tangier,**® and one of James's first acts was to 
remedy this defect In the first year of his reign were raised 
the six regiments of Horse which are now numbered as llu: 


His Autobiography is sufEcient evidence of this. 

Charles the Second died on 6 Feby., 1684/5. 

Letter from Tangier Bay, 17 May, 1680, Brit. Mus. 

Besides Major-Genl Werden’s regt, disbanded in 1690. 

Lord Scarsdale’s j, ,, 1692. 

Lord Dover’s ,, ,, 1686. 

Home Office records ; Commissions for the following Regts., isi Dniguou 
Guards (Lanier’s), 6 June, 1685; 2nd Dragoon-Guards (Karl of iVUTlsorough), 
20 June; 3rd Dragoon-Guards (Earl of Plymouth), 15 July; 4th Dr.-Guards (bkul 
of Arran), 28 July ; 5th D. Gds. (Earl of Shrewsbury), 29 July; 6th Dr. iUk. 
(Lord Lumley, “the Queen Dowager’s”), 31 July, 1685; ami the 4th Driu'ciiiiifi 
(J, Berkeley), I July, 1685. 

Establishment Lists. 

List of King James’s Army on Hounslow Heath, 30 June, r686, 
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First to the Sixth Dragoon-Guards (III XX). The 
First and Second of these regiments were beat up in and 
about London, the Fourth (III XXI) was raised in the 
Midland Counties, and the Fifth on the borders of Wales. 

When the Duke of Monmouth raised the standard of 
rebellion in 1685, several indepencfent troops of Horse were 
hastily levied, and when the rebellion had been quelled, they 
were regimented and formed the Corps called the ''Queen 
Dowager’s Horse,’^^® which is now known so well as the 
Carabineers OR Sixth Dragoon Guards. The corps was 
not styled Carabineers until some years later when William the 
Third made a Carabineer regiment of it. For a long time past 
there had been in every regiment of Horse in the French 
Service '*'^ a number of men per troop furnished with rifled 
carabines instead of the smooth-bore musquetoon ; these were 
embodied into separate troops, and eventually into regiments. 
King William seems to have intended to follow this precedent, 
but, if so, he did not pursue his intention beyond this one 
regiment. 

At the same time as all these regiments of Horse, two 
additional regiments of Dragoons were raised.^^^*^* One was 
recruited in and around Middlesex, and it was honoured 
with the title of the “ Queen’s ” Dragoons. It saw much active 
service in the first twenty years of its existence, and in modern 


Regimental Records. 

The 1st Dragoon Guards was denominated “The Queen’s Regt. of Horse’’; 
and the 6th the “Queen Dowager’s”; List of King James’s Army, 1686; Home 
Office records quoted in last note ; Chamberlayne, 1687 ; Est. Lists, London 
Gazettes, &c. 

The Sixth was styled Carabineers” in 1691. 

Complete list of Land Forces in H.M.’s pay, 1696, Home Office records; “ The 
.Queen’s Regt. of Horse.” 

Statement of Off-reckonings, 1697, ditto ; “The Queen’s Regt,” in both 
instances placed next after the Royal or King’s Regt, the Blues. 

Saint-Remy. 

De .Feuquibre, 

Besides one which, under Col. Richard Hamilton, went to Ireland in 1685, 
adhered to King James at the Revolution, and after the treaty of Limerick entered 
the French Service., 

Home Office records, List of Officers of the “ Queen Consort’s Regt. of 
Dragoons,” 2 Aug., 1685. 

Establishment Lists. 

James II, Autobiog. 

Chamberlayne, 1687. 

List of K. James’s Army on Hounslow Heath, 1686. 

W.O. records, Court Martial Bks., &c., 4 Deer., 1685, D. of Somerset’s 

“ Regiment of Dragoons of the Queen Consort ” ; the “ Queen Consort’s Regt,” See, 
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times, in the Peninsula and in India, it has with even cater 
splendour vindicated its right to the proud title it now bears of 
the Third or “King’s Own ” Dragoons. 

The other dragoon regiment was levied in Somersetshire 
and the West country,*’’' and was entitled the “ Princess Anne 
of Denmark’s” regiment.^*” It now ranks as the h on K i'll 
Dragoons. 

No fewer than nine regiments of infantry were also raised in 
the year 1685. Foremost among the.se wa.s an Ordnance 
regiment formed in imitation of a similar corps in the French 
army. The peculiarities of this regiment were that it had no 
pikemen,!®® all the men being armed with fusils and with plug- 
bayonets which were then beginning to come into use in the 
infantry (6V2 111 . LXXI) ; the subalterns were all lieutenants 
and the officers carried fusils instead of half-pikes and partisans ; 
and there was a company of miners attached to it”’”’ 'I'hc 
especial duty of this regiment was to act as an escort to the 
Artillery on the march ; but in effect it appears from the first 
to have acted in capacities in no wise dissimilar to those of 
other infantry regiments.’®^ From the circumstance of the 
whole battalion being furnished with fusils in.stead of only the 
granadeer company,’®” as was the case in other regiments, thi.s 
corps obtained the name of “ The P'usileers.” There was also a 
regiment of Fusileers (Rew’s) on the Scotch c.stablishinent, a.s 
early as 1680, and for the sake of distinction the Kngli.sh 
regiment was styled, sometimes the “ English ” and .sornctime.s 
the “ Royal ” fusileers.’®® From the day of its first muster to 


See Chapters on Arms; Regimental Economy, &c. Throughout this hwlory 
the modern reader must be careful not to confound the “ Ordnance ” with all tliat is 
now left of that ancient Department of Artillery and Engineering — the Ordnance 
Siore Dept. 

Home Office records! Authority for raising Compy. of Miners for Roy;U 
Kegt. of Fusileers, II June, 1685. 

Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 15,897 ; Estimate, 1685, for 40 Miners to comidete the 
Royal Fusileers. 

War Office Commission Books, 1685. 

Military Dicty., 1702. 

The Master-Genl. of the Ordnance was its Colonel on this account. 

Story. 

.D’ Auvergne. 

The Fusileers had no Granadeer Company. 

W.O. Commission Books, 1685, to “Our Royal Regt. ofKuzileers." 

Home Office records—Authority for raising “Our Royal Regt. of I'usikers," 

II June, 1685. 

List of K. James’s Army on Hounslow Heath, i686 
Chamberlayne, 1687. 
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the present hour the Seventh RoYAL FusiLEERS '' has been 
justly du corJ)s 

The other addition’s to the infantry were the regiments which 
now rank from the Eighth TO THE Fifteenth OF the 
Line. The Eighth and Tenth were raised in the Midland 
Counties, the men of the Eighth (or Princess Anne of 
Denmark’s” Regt.)^®^ being mostly from Leicestershire.^^’''^ 
The Ninth recruited from Gloucestershire.^^’' The Eleventh is 
still the North Devonshire regiment, as the Twelfth is the East 
SufFolk.^^'. The Thirteenth was composed of the men of 
Buckinghamshire/^Land the Fourteenth of the men of Kent,^^’’ 
while the Nottinghamshire lads filled the ranks of the 
Fifteenth (III XXII). 

In the year following these numerous additions of new 
regiments, another old regiment was brought on to the English 
Establishment, namely the Scots Foot-Guards,^'^‘* which 


Story. 

D’ Auvergne. 

Parker. 

Establishment Lists. 

107 w.O. Commission Books. 

Home Office records ; Authorities for raising the 8th Foot (Col. Lord Ferrers), 
“ Princess Anne of Denmark’s regt.,” 19 June, 1685 ; 9th Foot (ConiwaH’s), 19 June, 
1685 ; loth (E. of Bath’s), 20 June, 1685 ; nth (D. of Beaufort’s), 20 June; I2t:h 
(D. of Norfolk’s), 20 June; 13th (E. of Fliintingdon’s), 20 June; 14th (Sir E. 
Hales’s), 28 Novr., 1685, 

It may interest the 14th Regiment to know that its first uniform included red 
coats and grey stockings and white-edged hats. Lond. Gazettes, 16S5/8. 

The regiment also wore white .shirts and white neckcloths, and had metal swords ; 
and had not only grey hose, but “ Wor-gray Hose Jeans.” The Wor presumably 
stands for Worsted, but I do not quite know whether or not Jeans means of jean, 
perhaps for ofiicers or non-commissioned officers ; they were 4^*. a pair, as against 
ijr. xod, a pair for the men. l^ills of J. Gore, W. Hudson, R. Dorrell, and Hawgood, 
1688 ; Trea.sury vState Papers. , 

Letter, Cork, 31 Jany., 1690/1, Col. Hastings (13th Foot) to Clarke; begs 
that Beaumont’s (8th Foot) may be broke into his, ‘‘they being in the same livery 
“ and most of them my country, Leicestershire ” ; Clarke MSS. 

The eighth is styled “ Princess Anne of Denmark’s Regt. of Foot ” in Chamber- 
layne and in Est. List, 1685, Add. MSS. 15*897, as well as in the Home Office and 
W.O. records, 

N.B.—The reader should not fail to bear in mind that the use of numbers to 
designate regiments at this period is an anachronism. Unless they possessed some 
distinctive epithet .such as “ Coldstream Guards, Royal Fusiliers,” “Scots 
Dragoons,” &c., they were until the middle of the l8th century designated by the 
names of their Colonels ; the use of numbers in this volume is merely for convenience 
sake. And a chronological list of Colonels is prefixed to this volume for reference by 
abstracts of original authorities. 

Turner, Pallas Armata. 

Privy Council Register, Edinboro’, July, 1674, Royal to add 200 men to 

“ our regt. of CAiards,” commanded by the Earl of Linlithgow. 
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marched southwards for the first time in March, 1686 (111. 
XXIII). Its second battalion following in October, r68S. 
This Regiment had been raised in Scotland at the Kc.stoiation, 

five companies being added to it in 1662, 

In 1687 a kind of INSPECTOR-GENERAL was appointed (o 
perform duties analogous to those of modern hall-yt;arly 
inspections ; he was “to exerci.se the forces and visit lh<' 
garrisons.” 

Besides this measure many others were taken in this brief 
reign to render the British soldier more conversant with the 
art of war, and to instil into him some practical military 
knowledge beyond that of the parade-ground. Camps of 
INSTRUCTION were formed on a considerable scale ; the 
Staff of the Army was largely increased ; the troops were 
taught to mass in Divisions and Brigades ; a compendious 
DRILL-BOOK was published and the Artk'LF.s (tK W.\R 
were rendered more distinct and more comprehensive. 

In 1687 we meet with the earliest notice of any connection 
between the forces of the East India Company and the Royal 
army. In June in this year the ship Ca;.sar .sailed for Iitdia 
having on board one hundred soldiers of the Eleventh h'oot,"'' 
to whom “ His Majesty had been pleased to give leave to go 
“ into the said East India Company’s service.” 

In the last year of King Jame.s’.s reign two fresh additions 


Est. of H.M.’s Standing Forces in Scotland, 1678, “ll.M.’.s regl. uf Fnol- 
Guards.*’ 

H.M.’s Forces in Scotland, i68o, Hist, of Standing Armies, “The Royul Uegi- 
of Foot- Guards.” 

Royal Warrant, James Rex, Karl MSS. 4,847, esliiblisluiig “ The KegU <.J 
Foot-Guards of our Scots Forces from i Novr. in the 4th year of our reign.” 

Royal Warrant, 27 March, 1686; “The battalion of Our Scots (juards U|hiu 
“ their arrival from Scotland are to be quartered in Greenwich” ; W.O. rectjrd.s. 

Ellis Correspondence; Ellis to Ellis, London, 27 Apr., i686; “'fhe vSeots 
“ regiment of Guards now quartering in Greenwich.” 

List of King James’s Army on Hounslow Heath, 30 June, 1686, “The Scotch 
Guards,” commanded by Sir James Douglas. 

Est. 1688, Flarl. MSS. 7 jOi 8 ; “ Scots Foot-Guards.” 

Exact List of H.M.’s Forces, 1693 ; Brit. Mus., iSSo. d ; “ The Kcgt. (tf Scotch 

•■■'Guards. ' ■ •■' ■ • 

Warrt., lo Novr., i6go, Home Office record.s, for Arms to the 2nd Batin. 

Establishment List, 1687, Harl. MS. 7.018, “To a [.erson aimuinted u, 
exercise^ the forces and visit the ghrrisons, t 6 s. si^l per diem.” 

■^“'■detads and authorities on all these several points, .vrc Chapler.s on Drill, 
Martial Law, General Staff, &c. It is sufficient to notice the fact.s liere in llieir 
order of time. 

m fri^-aent of English Military Discipline ; By Command, London. t686. 

™ London Gazette, 13/16 June, 1687. 
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were made to the regiments of infantry, namely the regiments 
now ranking as the Sixteenth ( 111 . XXIV) and Seventeenth, 
both of which were levied chiefly in or around Middlesex.^^'^ 
The earliest experiences of this last regiment were not happy, 
for its first colonel, Solomon Richards, was casheered, together 
with Colonel Cunningham of the Ninth, for the failure of the 
attempted relief of Londonderry in 1689. 

James the Second, like his predecessor, paid attention to. 
military affairs chiefly in the expectation that his army would 
support him,^^^ should his politics bring him into collision with 
the nation at large. His hopes however of pitting the Army 
against the people were happily ill-grounded, and the very first 
attempt at coercion of the constitution was nobly met by passive 
resistance on the part of an army composed of volunteers who 
had never surrendered their privileges as citizens, and who, as 
soldiers of a free country, were bound to obey all lawful 
commands only. 

In Ireland reviews were held of all the recently embodied 
regiments, and the Protestant officers and soldiers with few 
exceptions were dismissed, however deserving or of however 
long service. A similar course was pursued in England, though 
less openly, at intervals from the time of James’s accession and 
especially at the close of the years 1685 and 1687/^^ 

The regiment first selected in England for a trial of the 
temper of the soldiery was the Twelfth Foot (III XXV), then 
in camp at Hounslow, of whom it was demanded that the 
oflficers and soldiers should engage themselves to aid in pro- 
curing the repeal of the Test Act^^^ and other laws having for 


W.O. Commission Books. 

Regimental Records. 

Lond. Gaz,, i Jany., 1694, advertisement for a deserter who had carried ofif 
Lieut. Desborde\s buff-coloured cloth breeches ; possibly therefore the facings 
were butf. 

Autobiog. Jas. II. 

Macarioe Excidium. ' 

Parker. 

Clarendon Correspondence, 1686 to 1688. 

Reresby. 

Lonsdale. 

Ellis Correspondence ; Ellis to Ellis, 9 Jany., 1685/6, and 13 Octr., 1688, 

Autobiog. James II. 

Proceedings of House of Commons, 9 & 17 Novr., 1685. 

The Test Act, passed in 1673, required all officers of the public service to 
take the Sacrament and make certain declarations as proof of their adherence to the 
I ‘roiestant religion, and to the established ” Ghurch. 

It is related of Colonel Kirk, of the Queen’s, that when sounded about quitting 
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their object the assurance of Protestant ascendancy in this 
country. Those who were not willing to do this were ordered 
to lay down their arms. Instantly, as if with one mind, the 
whole regiment, excepting only two officers and a few Roman 
Catholic soldiers, laid down their arms. The King, w!io was 
himself present at the parade, paused in a-stonishment at the; 
uncompromising demeanour of the troops ; and then, ordering 
the regiment to resume its arm.s, he declared that ior the futnri' 
he should not do his soldiers the honour of incpiiring their smiti- 
ments. But he made no further trial of the other regiments in 
camp. 

Later in the year a number of Irish Roman Catholics"” 
were sent as recruits for the Eighth, or Duke of Berwick’s, 
regiment of Foot (111. XXVI). Lieutenant-Colonel Beaumont 
and the four Captains whose companies were thus to be fdled,"” 
offered to resign their Commissions rather than receive them, 
believing this to be part (as it undoubtedly was) of a systematic 
attempt to subvert the established laws and religion of the 
country, more especially as their companies were complete 
and men would have to be summarily discharged to make room 
for the new comers. The five officers were placed in arrest,"” 
and, having been brought under escort to Windsor for ti'ial by 
Court-Martial, they were cashiered. Beaumont was subseciuently 
re-instated by William the Third ; and, being promoted, com- 
manded his old regiment for some years. 

These events, taken in conjunction with others then much 
talked about,*’*” exhibited James’s tendencies too strongly to 
leave any doubt on the minds of the soldiers that the individual 
wearer of the Crown, and the Crown itself as cstablisheil by 
law, were at variance : and, when William of Orange accepted 
the invitation of a powerful party to come to England ai\d fill 
the seat of the self-evicted James, the troops were ripe for the 
transfer of power, and followed the rest of the natioti in holding 
to the Crown while rejecting the individual King who hatl 
broken the contract by which he had reigned. Indeed it may 
be reasonably asserted that to the conduct of King James’s 
Standing Army as citizens we are indebted for the political 

Ihc Protestant Church, he replied that he “regretted to .say he was proHsigagcd, (nr 
“ when at Tangier he had promised the Sultan of Marocco that if ever he diuiigcd 
“ his religion he would turn Mohammedan.” 

Autobiog. Jas. II. 

Reresby. 

Lonsdale’s Memoirs, 

, See especially Clarendon’s^ Correspondence, 
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and religious freedom enjoyed in so superlative a degree by our 
country at this present moment, and for the consummation of 
a necessary Revolution without bloodshed. 

But although so happy a result was secured in England, it 
was unfortunately not so in Ireland, where a lengthy and 
bloody war was shortly waged between the Williamites and 
the Jacobites. There is, however, this to be said ; that it was 
a quarrel which in any case must sooner or later have burst 
forth because of the very nature of the protestant and English 
ascendancy in that country: and it was well, not only that the 
embers of strife should smoulder no longer, but also that the 
war should break out at a moment when all the horrors of a 
purely religious war of extermination were avoided by the 
political phase lent to the struggle and by the intervention of 
outsiders in it. 
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Chapter V. 

. ' The' War in Ireland.— Campaign of 1689. 

1689. 

Introductory. .-King James’s landing in Ireland— The state of parties.— Tltc Irish 
Foot-Guards.— The siege of Londonderry.— The Inniskilling Iniops,-... Origin 
of the ‘Hnniskilling Dragoons.”— Origin of the Fifth “ Royal Irish ” I)ragtM)ns. 
— Origin of the Twenty-seventh “ Inniskilling ” Foot, — The skinnish near 
Lisnaskea.— The Rout of Newtown-Butler. — The hkiglish expc<litionary army.— 
Frederic, due de Schonberg.— The army lands in Ireland.— Stale td tire Irisli 
army. — Siege of Carrickfergus.— Description of the Inniskilling troops. —'rtie 
march to Dundalk, and the enemy’s movements. — The Batik? of Boyks—Tlie 
Camp at Dundalk. — The Commissariat Transport,— State of the army at 
Dundalk. — The arrest of Commissary-General Shales.— Close tif the campaign.— 
Losses of the English army. — List of the army.— Origin of the haghttamlli 
Foot,— Of the Nineteenth, Twentieth, Twenty-second, Twenty-third, and 
XwentyTourth Foot. — Origin of the Seventh DragoomGuants, 

[JFoy Illmtratiom^, see Note on p* xiil] 

The war waged in Ireland between King Jame.s and King 
William differed materially in character from the rebellion td the 
Duke of Monmouth in 1685, or the Scottish troubles of 1679 ; 
all mention of these two has been omitted because they are to 
be regarded as purely civil wars, little better than local riots, and 
mostly void of instruction to the professional reader. But the 
contest in Ireland was no civil war, although it was in great 
measure a religious one. The Irishman against the Saxon, the 
subjugated race against the dominant race, the religion, the 
habits, and even the very language of the combatants tliffcring, 
the one allied with Dutchmen and Danes, while a French con- 
tingent was arrayed on the side of the other ;~such was no civil 
war." 

The story of King James's ill-advised policy, tlie consequent 
invitation to William of Orange to cross the channel, Jamas’s 
flight to France in November, 1688, and William's in.staIlatioii in 
his stead under an amended constitution, are matters already 
mentioned, and too well known to need further repetition here. 
Had James now bided his time till he could meet the English 
Protestants half-way, he might perchance at once have regained 
his throne and obtained complete toleration for his co-religion- 
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ists ; but he chose rather, misguided by French advice, to 
attempt to subdue Great Britain by means of the Irish. 

The policy of France after James's fall was to create a 
diversion in Ireland on a scale merely sufficient to detain King 
William from prosecuting in person a war on the Continent, and 
the interest displayed by Touis Quatorze in the cause of the 
Stuarts proceeded entirely from selfish motives, being prompted, 
not so much by love for James, as by hatred of William and the 
whole of the Orange faction. For this reason the French army 
in Ireland never exceeded a strength of about six thousand 
men. 

When James landed at Kinsale in March, 1689, with some 
eighteen hundred followers from France, the state of affairs stood 
briefly thus 

The Earl of Tyrconnel, James's lord-lieutenant, had been 
stirring to prevent the protestants from concentralizing so as to 
become formidable, and he had occupied in King James's name 
as many stations as he could. The Protestants on the other 
hand were endeavouring to hold their own until support should 
arrive from England. Both parties were very determined, 
because neither expected consideration or even quarter from the 
other ; and both were very rancorous because their quarrel was 
religious as well as political and national. 

The Irish had it quite their own way in the south, where 
Lieutenant-General McCarthy had possessed himself of Castle- 
Martyn and Bandon, the only places where the protestants had 
been able to make any opposition at all. In Connaught and 
Leinster also the Irish were entirely predominant. But in the 
Northern province, where the protestants were more numerous, 
they were banding themselves together for resistance. As yet 
the Irish possessed only Carrickfergus and Charlemont in all 
Ulster, but Tyrconnel had dispatched Lieutenant-General 
Hamilton with a force of two thousand five hundred men to 
prevent the protestants from attacking these two garrisons or 
making incursions southwards. The Irish gentry had not been 
idle ; they had raised more than fifty regiments of foot and a 
goodly proportion of horse.^^^ James could also count on his 
side several regiments of the regular troops on the Irish estab- 


James II, Autobiog. 

It may interest some readers to know that the uniform of “ I.ord Galmoy’s regt. 
of Horse in Ireland,” consisted of ‘‘light greycoats, brass buttons, and lined red,” 
a black hat laced with galoon, and a bufi shoulder-beit ; the arms, carbine, pistols, 
and sword. Some of the horses were grey.— -Lond. Gaz., 27 Apr., 1688. 

■ ■ , ■■■ E 2 ^ ■ 
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lishment;*^! Tyrconnel’s, Russell’s, and Galmoy’s Horse, a 
regiment of dragoons, besides Mac Garthy’s, Clancarty’s, and 
Newton’s Foot regiments. Montjoy’s regiment,'®' thirteen 
hundred strong, had split in half, the romanists dinging to 
James, while the protestants, under Colonel Lundy and Major 
Gustavus Hamilton, joined the garrison of [.ondonderry. 

There was one other regiment that elected to continue in Ihc 
service of King James. It has been a subject of womU'r to 
many that, although we have English Guards an<.l Scotch 
Guards, we have yet no Irish Guards. The reason i.s tlris ; — 
There used to be an Irish regiment of Guards ; it was raised in 
1662 by beat of drum, but in England^^^ and was entitled by the 
King “ Our Regiment of Guards in the Kingdom of Ireland,” 
so that it originally consisted of Englishmen ; but during 
James’s reign Lord Tyrconnel had casheered the protestants'-" 
and replaced them by romanists, a step of which James reaped 
the benefit when his days of adversity came upon him. 'I'hc 
Irish and Scotch regiments of Guards were regardc<i as local 
and were not borne on the general establi-shment. I'he Scotch 
Foot-Guards came on to the English establi-shmentatthe Union 
in 1707 (having, however, been virtually so since the time that 
they quitted Scotland '®^ for England in 1686). Ere this, how- 
ever, the Irish Guards had, as it were, committed suicide by 
joining James the Second in 1689, and by even volunteering 
into the French service when James’s cau.se was finally given 
over in this country. More than once afterwards this Irish 
regiment crossed bayonets with English troops, and on one 
occasion with the Eighteenth Royal Irish."*" It is, nevertheless, 
to be regretted that a new regiment of Irish Guards "*’■ has never 
been substituted for the corps which, from motives the reverse 
of disgraceful, suffered itself to lapse out of the army. 

All the regular troops siding with James were well anned 


Royal Warrt., Westminster, 23 Apr., 1662 5 Liber MuncruHL 

Mercurius Publicus, 9 May, 1662, and 28 May, 1662. 

R. Want., 25 Feby,, 1671:, “ Our Regt. of Guards in Our Kingdom of heiaud.’’ 
W, 0 . records. 

Clarendon Correspondence, 1686, 
previous chapter. 

At Neerwinden, &c. 

At Malplaquet. Capt. Parker’s Memoirs, 

127 Why should not the i8th, the oldest Irish regiment, bcf rcw.mlcd fur il.s two 
centuries of loyalty and conspicuously gallant conduct by elevation to the nusl of 
Guards, retaining the title of ** Royal Irish”? 

It is worth noting that it was evidently comtemplated to raise a, fourth regt. of 
Foot-Guards in Ireland in 1704 ; Brit. Mus., MS. 21,494. 
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and equipped but of twenty thousand stand of arms issued 
to the new levies, it was alleged that scarce a thousand or so of 
the firearms were afterwards found to be serviceable^^® As, 
however, this allegation was not made for some time after the 
issue of the arms, it is fair to regard it as a probable exagger- 
ation, intended to excuse the habit, too common among the 
Irish levies, of throwing away their musquets^^® in order the 
better to escape the pursuit of an enemy. It is, nevertheless, 
certain that they were far from being perfectly equipped.^®® 
But James's principal drawback was a dearth of money, ammu- 
nition, cannon, and siege material^®^ To compensate for these 
disadvantages he had with him a body of French troops, after- 
wards largely increased, and several good French officers, the 
Marquis de Rosen taking the chief command. He also brought 
from France a considerable sum of ready money, and a 
quantity of arms and material, but in no way commensurate 
with his requirements. 

The main stronghold of the protestants was LONDONDERRY: 
but at this time there were no regular troops in the country on 
the protestant side except the six out of thirteen companies of 
Montjoy's regiment; the defence of this city rested therefore 


James II, Autobiog. 

129 Story. 

Autobiog. Jas. 11 . 

Wars in Ireland. 

Hamilton, Actions of the Innisldlling men, &c., See, 

Dispatches, Londonderry, 5 July and 10 July, 1689, Rosen to James ; 
Maepherson. 

Dispatch, Dublin, 16 July, 1689, James to Commissary-General the Earl of 
Dover ; ditto. 

Relation of what most remarkably happened during the last campaign in Ireland 
(1689}, &c. 

True and impartial account of Their Majesties’ army, Sec, {1689/90), “several of 
“ their horse being lanciers for want of other arms.” 

Nairne Papers, D.N. Vol. i, FoL 64, “An account of arms and other habila- 
“ ments of war remaining in the several magazines in the Kingdom of Ireland, 
“ I Apr., 1689.” 

1^2 James II, Autobiog. 

Maepherson, 

Story. ' 

Reresby’s Memoirs ; King James brought with him from France £200,000, tents 
and equipage, eight experienced officers of standing, one hundred other officers, one 
hundred Swiss Guards, fifteen hundred British or Irish troops, a company of 
“ skilful pioneers,” arms for 4,000 men, cannon, and an abundance of ammunition. 

Full and true account of the landing and reception of the late ICing James at 
Kinsale, Lond. 1689 ; there accompanied James twelve men of war, three fireships, 
and eight merchantmen, ;(£'ioo, 000 in money, and fifteen thousand stand of arms, 
besides ammunition, ; 
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with its inhabitants ; and, from the noble manner in which they 
performed their duty under extreme difficulties, the ’Prentices 
of Derry of 1689, and the name of the Bishop of Derry arc to 
this day remembered with honour and pride amons.,;' the pro- 
testants of Ulster, 

; . Naturally then the. Irish army directed its first operations 
.against Londonderry, which was summoned by James luiuself 
on ■ the , twenty-eighth . of April, 1689* L is not within the 
province of this history to narrate the particulars of this siege, 
inasmuch as none of our standing regiments were engaged in 
it; although three regiments of Foot were subsequently em- 
bodied out of the Derry men,^®^ namely, Mitchelburnc*s, Whitcls, 
and St John’s ; all of which were, however, disbanded later. 

After three months of one of the bravest defences on record, 
the men of Derry saw their trials drawing to a close. And it 
was time. In the beleaguered city cats, mice, and rats, and 
even carrion horse-flesh were selling at high prices. Half of 
the garrison had died. Several gallant sa^lic^^ had failtai to 
raise the sieged'^'^ More than a hundred officers and ciglit 
thousand men had been lost to the enemy. Both Ijcsiegers ant! 
besieged were at their wits’ end when some luiglish nuawof-war 
appeared in the Lough with the Queen’s, the Ninth, and the 
Eleventh Foot on board under Major-General Kirkc. De Rosen 
a few weeks later raised the siege. 

Now, at this time the French troops were notoriously 
addicted to pillaged^^^^ The Marquis de Rosen allowta! the 
utmost license to his men notwithstanding the remonstrances 
of King James, who perceived how greatly such practices 
must tend to still further exasperate the protcslants against 
himself, and even to drive over to the enemy many of the Irish. 
The effect of the unchecked barbarity of the hhatneh soldiers, 


True and exact account of the regimeiUH of IIurKc luul in !iic hotvico of 
King William and Queen Mary, and also an account of the Irish forces luuieji' the 
late King James, &c. Lisburn, 26 May, 1690. 

Walker, 

Tindal, &c. 

Aiitobiog. Jas. IL 
Mackenzie. 

Walker, 

Acet. of Major-General Kirke’s safe arrival at Londonderry ; Lund. 

'hoT their failure in the fct attempt til a relief of the garrison, Colmtels 
Cunningham and Richards of the 9th and 17th Foot were superHOiled. 

Hamilton. 

Macarice Excidium, 

James II, autobiog. 
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whose example Irish troops readily followed, was to chase 
all the inhabitants from the probable route of the army. The 
people, fleeing from their homes, flocked to Inniskilling.^^® Soon 
that town was filled to overflowing with men whose hearts were 
aflame with rage and longing for revenge. This one had seen 
his homestead burnt to the ground and his cattle driven off or 
slaughtered ; another had seen his wife sister or daughter 
brutally mocked and outraged or even carried away by de 
Rosen's licentious troops. All hated the French, all thirsted 
for the blood of the (to them) despicable Irish. The highest 
as well as the most Satanic of human passions combined to 
render these men as fine material for determined soldiers as 
could be desired. 

They met together, elected officers, and formed themselves 
into a strong body of Horse with an adjunct of Foot}^^ 
Gustavus Hamilton, lately of Montjoy's, became Colonel, and 
Thomas Lloyd, Lieutenant-Colonel.^®*^ Such was the origin of 
that still choice regiment the INNISKILLING Dragoons which 
was draughted from among these troops after the battle of 
Newtown-Butler,’^^^ and was then placed under the command 
of Sir Albert Cunningham. Captain Wynne of the Ninth 
Foot was sent down from Londonderry ^®^ to embody another 
regiment of Dragoons, and this, until (a century later it 
unhappily stained its reputation by disloyalty, was equally 
famous as the Fifth Royal Irish Dragoons. 

The efforts of the spirited men of Inniskilling did not stop 
here. They presently organised three regiments of infantry 


Hamilton. 

Parker, 

Hamilton. 

The majority of the men of the Sixth were originally from Donegal; Letter 
Sir A. Cunningham, Castlebar, 29 Aug., 1692, to Sir PI. Bellasyse, my regt., which 
** was raised in the Co. Donegal about 20 miles from Sligo ” ; Clarke MSS. 

The Regt. was brought on to the Est. i Janry., 1690; R. Warrant, Hari. MSS. 
7,439 ; App. LXXIV. 

Wolseley’s Dispatch, Inniskilling, 4 Aug., 1689. 

True and exact account, &c. ; Owsley’s regiment of Horse, the third of the 
cavalry regiments embodied at Inniskilling. 

History of the wars in Ireland by an Officer of the Royal Army, London 1689. 

- , In 1798., :.■■■ 

,PIamilton.."- 

True and exact account, &:c. 

The three Inniskilling infantry regiments were Tiffin’s, Gustavus Hamilton’s, and 
Lord George Hamilton’s (or Col. Lloyd’s). 

Historyof ''the Wars in, Ireland. . 

Brought on Establishment from I Jany., 1690; R. Warrt, App. LXXIV, 
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of wMch; a representative survived in Colonel Zacharias 
corps, now the TWENTY-SEVENTH IKNISKILLING/, REGIMI'.NT 
(III XXVII). 

To the Inniskillingers, (outside the walls of Londonclcrry,) 
King: William was indebted for keeping the enemy in check 
while an army was being assembled in England. They even 
marched with the intention of raising the siege of Derry but 
were forced to return by news of their own town being threatened. 
Shortly before the final relief of Derry, Colonel WoLselcy,**'’ 
accompanied by an officer named Berry, was sent by General 
Kirke to assume command of all the Inniskilling forces, and to 
regiment and brigade them. 

At this time General McCarthy (who had been appointed a 
Major-General in 1686) was besieging the Castle of Crom 
on Lough Erne ( 111 . XXVIII) ; and another Irish force under 
Colonel Sarsfield, one of the most active and zealous of James’s 
officers, was at the same time close to Ballyshannon, tlie design 
being to effect a junction before Inniskilling, and to crush ai 
once that stronghold of what was naturally regarded by James’s 
party as rebellion. In order to prevent this junction and to force* 
a separate action with one or other of these leadci's, C’olonel 
Wolseley detached Lieutenant-Colonel Berry with four troops 
of the Horse, one of the Dragoons,^'*** and two conn>auies of tht^ 
Foot to turn McCarthy, Wolseley himself following by longer 
marches. Berry on the 31st of July came up with the Irislt 
about four miles beyond Lisnaskea, at which place Wolseley 
and he were to meet Finding them to far outnumber his own 
detachment, he dispatched an orderly to Wolseley asking for 
instructions or assistance ; he meantime retreated past Lis- 
naskea so as to take up a position a mile from the town where 
he would have a bog to cover his front The causeway over the 
bog was scarcely wide enough to allow of two horsemen 


Wars in Ireland between their Majesties’ army and the forces of the late Kinu 
James. Lond. 1690. 

Hamilton. 

Wars in Ireland. 

Wolseley’s Dispatch. Inniskilling, 4 Aug., 1689, 

Hamilton. 

UG Wolseley’s Dispatch, 

Hamilton. 

Wars in Ireland. 

IV Wars in Ireland. 

Hist, of the wars, 

148 Wars in Ireland. 

Hamilton. 
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riding abreast, and a thicket of shrubs close to the causeway 
afforded capital shelter to Berry’s infantry and dismounted 
■'dragoons. ■ , ■ ■ ■ 

McCarthy sent off a body of men under an officer named 
Hamilton to attack Berry at once. Colonel Hamilton, on 
arriving at the bog, ordered his dragoons to dismounV^® and 
heading them himself on foot, he led them courageously along 
the causeway. Both parties opened fire so soon as they were 
within range of one another. The Inniskillingers were screened 
by the thicket, while the Irish soldiers were exposed to every 
shot as they moved along the narrow level road. Hamilton was 
almost immediately wounded in the leg and obliged to hand 
over the command to another officer, who, however, was shot 
dead directly afterwards.^"^® Deprived of their leaders, and with 
some of their comrades dropping every moment under this 
enfilading fire, the Irish began to waver. Instantly the Innis» 
killingers were up and shouting as if the victory were already 
theirs Berry ordered a general advance ; the Horse took the 
causeway, the Foot and Dragoons flanking them on the bog. 
The enemy’s retreat turned to a flight The Horse charged in 
amongst the fugitives and pursued them through the streets of 
Lisnaskea and as far beyond as could safely be done without 
the risk of meeting McCarthy’s main body. Some two hundred 
of the Irish were left on the line of pursuit, and thirty were 
taken prisoners. In their flight the Irish threw away a large 
number of arms, which were gladly secured by the victors.^^® 

Berry returned to his ground and rested his men. It was 
still quite early, being scarcely ten o’clock, and about noon a 
trooper arrived with orders to march at once into Lisnaskea to 
meet Colonel Wolseley and the expected reinforcement from 
Inniskilling. 

On the junction of the two bodies Wolseley called the officers 
together and informed them that, in consequence of the troops 
having left home in such pressing haste, they had brought 
barely sufficient rations with them, reminded them of the risk 
they ran of being caught in a trap between McCarthy and 
Sarsfield, and told them that it was therefore necessary to decide 
at once either to fight McCarthy or to return home. Not only 
the officers, but also the men (who were consulted), were 


149 Wolseley’s Dispatch. 
Hamilton. 

Wars in Ireland. 

150 Hamilton. 

Wars in Ireland. 
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unanimous in giving the preference to fighting, although most 
of them had marched eighteen miles that morning and twenty 
miles the day before. Accordingly Wolscley marched towards 
McCarthy, who on his side had raised the siege of Crom and 
was advancing with his main body in hope of falling upon 
Berry’s detachment before it could either retreat or be rein- 
forced. The two armies came in sight of each other betwcxni 
the villages of Donagh and Newtown-Butlcr, McCarthy 
retreated on Newtown-Butler and halted about lialf a mile; from 
it on an eminence, with a bog at the foot of it. The Irish 
mustered three regiments of infantry, two of dragoons,''’’'- and 
some squadrons of Horse, in all about six thousand men. 
Wolseley could number only a little over two thousand.''’'-' 

Most unwisely McCarthy suffered the van of the Inni.s- 
killingers to cro.ss the bog before commencing firing, lie 
immediately, however, perceived his error, and before the Innis- 
killingers could climb the hill, he drew off to another ground."'" 
It was with the greatest difficulty that the advancing party wen; 
withheld by their officers from breaking into pursuit, believing 
that the enemy was about to fly. McCarthy continued to retire 
in complete order through the town of Newtown- Butler''’" (which 
the Irish had already set on fire) for about a mile, when he look- 
up a fresh position'*" very similar to the one he had ju.st 
quitted. 

The Irish army was again arrayed on an eminence with a 
bog covering their front. Bogs '*C are a geological feature 
almost peculiar to Ireland, and they nece.ssarily figure largely in 
the operations of this war. An Irish bog is a tract of land con- 
sisting of decayed vegetable soil, conjectured to be the product 
of submerged primeval forests ; the soil, when drained and cut 
out in blocks (as it is for the purposes of fuel), offers much the 
appearance of a piece out of a very old dunghill in which bits of 
stick and other such substances have rotted. The bogs are of 
all shades of brown, from red to dark sepia, and of all dimen- 


Hamilton. 

^^2 Wolseley. 

Autobiog. Jas. 11. 

Story, Impartial History, 
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sionSj from a few yards to many miles. When undrained they 
are like a morass, softer in some parts than others ; and one 
great advantage possessed by the Irish in this war was that, 
from their intimate acquaintance with the country, they had a 
knowledge of the safe and of the dangerous parts, and could 
therefore securely cross bogs where the ignorant would infallibly 
be swallowed up as in a quicksand ; this knowledge was 
especially serviceable to the Irish in their frequent flights. In 
this instance the bog was about half a mile across/^^ and was 
fairly firm to the foot, a fact fortunately well known to the Innis- 
killingers ; through the middle of the bog ran a causeway, and 
although the bog would support infantry when well guided, 
there was no way across for cavalry except by this causeway, 
which was only wide enough for two troopers abreast This 
time McCarthy took the precaution to post his guns so as to 
cover the causeway across the bogd^^‘ By this disposition he 
reaped a short-lived advantage in the repulse of the Inniskilling 
Horse, who found it impossible to advance along a narrow 
road thus swept from end to end by cannon. 

Colonel Wolseley, recalling Berry with the Horse, ordered 
an advance of his infantry and dismounted dragoons in more 
extended order across the bog itself. The Twenty-seventh, led 
by Colonel Tiffin, took the right, and Lloyd^s Foot the left,^-^'*''’ 
while the Fifth Dragoons (dismounted) supported either wing. 
Colonel Tiffin’s courage, during this open movement in the 
face of the enemy’s artillery and musketry, was conspicuous, and 
gallantly was he seconded by the Inniskilling regiments in this 
their baptism of fire. The only loss suffered by the Inniskil- 
lingers was during this passage of the bog; for, the end of the 
causeway gained,^^® they captured the guns, killing the gunners 
who had courageously maintained their fire to the last moment ; 
and they then advanced with less difficulty on the Irish main 
body. The Horse had only awaited the silencing of the guns to 
support the infantry.^^® 

The whole force of the onset of the Inniskillingers was borne 
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' McCarthy, perceiving this, sent' orders to a 
regiment on the left to move ' to the right Either the offica* 
made a mistake in giving the word of command, or the men in 
obeying it/''^'^ for whole regiment, instead of feeing to the 
right, went to the right-about. The troops in rear of this regi- 
ment .knowing that the enemy had crossed the bog, and seeing 
their own men suddenly facing them and stepping off, imagined 
that they were about to retreat The Irish cavalry, without 
more ado, turned, clapped spurs to their horses and galloped 
ofFd^^® deserting the infantry at the very time that it needed 
protection/ The panic thus acted and reacted ; for the regiment 
that had faced about, seeing the cavalry go off, ran too, and 
thereupon the troops on the right threw down their arms and 
fled also. 

By this time the Inniskilling Horse had reached the front, 
and there ensued a most bloody rout Unfortunately for the 
Irish, the greater number of them made towards Croind"**’* instead 
of in a contrary direction where the country was more open and 
easy. The neighbourhood of Crom Castle was an alternation of 
wood, water, and bog. The fugitives crossed first an extensive 
bog which lay just beyond the battlefield, and took refuge in a 
wood near Crom/'''^* The Inniskilling Horse occupied every 
road and lane, and the Foot surrounded the wood. The i.ianic- 
stricken Irish had cast away their arms, thus rendering them- 
selves incapable of making the defence that miglit otherwise 
have still been organised. The Inniskillingers gave no ejuarter^^^' 
except to officers, and every soldier found in the wood was 
killed on the spot. Rendered desperate by this remorseless 
butchery, some five hundred of the hunted wretches took to the 
waters of the wide Lough Erne^^® which lies just below the 
castle, and only one escaped with his Hfed®* 

McCarthy had striven in vain to rally his fcar-strickcn 
troops. In vain he represented to them that the enemy were 

History of the most material occurrences in the Kingdom of Ireland <luring 
the last two years ; By an eye-witness ; Lend. 1691. 

Story. 
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but a third of their own number; in vain he called for a few 
volunteers to return to the charge while there was yet time. 
At length, resolved not to outlive the disgrace of such a defeat, 
this brave man amongst so many pusillanimous, turned towards 
the piirsumg enemy to sell .his own life ■ as , dearly as ■; he 
might.^^*^ Half a dozen other Irish gentlemen charged with 
him, and were of course slain or captured. A soldier shot 
McCarthy down, and was clubbing his musket to knock 
out his brains, when an oflScer stayed the man’s hand and 
made the Irish General his prisoner. 

All the Irish guns, ammunition, and colours were taken, 
and of the six thousand men that marched in McCarthy’s 
army that morning, four hundred had been captured and 
between two and three thousand killed or drowned.^^® The 
killed and wounded among the Inniskillingers did not amount 
to a'hundredd’’^ ' 

The fame of this day’s two battles clave to the Innis- 
killingcrs throughout the war, and contributed greatly to those 
frequent panics which gained for the Irish, even among their 
allies and their own people, the contumelious epithet of cowards. 
Such was the immediate terror excited among the Irish by this 
defeat, that Colonel Sarsfield who held the country about Sligo 
found himself driven to abandon that post,^^^ never resting until 
he reached Athlone, thus leaving the north of Connaught quite 
exposed. 

For a long time past the military authorities in England had 
been busy assembling an army for active service in Ireland. 
There were good reasons for the delay which, had it not been 
for the loyalty and conduct of the men of Derry and Innis- 
killing, might have proved fatal to the Protestant cause in 
Ireland. One was the necessity for exercising discrimination in 
the selection of officers, so as to exclude any of Jacobite ten- 
dencies. Another was that, although there were regiments of 
men, there was no army. There was no organisation, no field- 
administration, in fact none of that fitness for immediate active 
service to be found even at that time in continental armies. 
There was no transport train,^®® indeed scarcely any Commis- 
sariat of any sort; the artillery was all stored away in the 
arsenals at Portsmouth or London, and was without horses or 
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harness ; and the paucity of arms iu the Tower stores was such 
that King William had to send to Holland for a supply before 
the troops could be equippedd“ Many of the regiments con- 
sisted of recruits so raw that they were not even in uniform, 
while some had not yet been furnished with their arms. 

The general selected for the command was oncwho.se history 
at once pointed him out as the fittest man to head an army 
about to fight as much for Protestantism and for political liberty 
as for national supremacy. 

Frederic, due de SCHONBERG, by birth a German and of 
good family, had studied the art of war from his boyhood, under 
the tutorship of Condd and Turenne. As a military adventurer 
he had entered the French army, and had attained to the 
highest honours that Service could offer. When Louis Quatorze 
commenced his exterminating persecution of the Protestants, 
Schonberg, rather than be thought to countenance the ill-treat- 
ment of his co-religionists,""* relinquished all tlic hard-eanuHl 
results of so many years of service and entered the army of the 
States. He was now eighty-one years of age,'"' but still hale, 
active, and soldier-like. In person {see 111. XXXIV) he was of 
average height and well made, of fair complexion, and particu- 
larly neat in his dress."*** His seat on horseback was the envy 
of every cavalry officer. Wonderfully well-informed and with 
so many years of personal experience, the old man c(ni!d not 
fail to prove a most agreeable companion at the table or on the 
march.'® He was remarkably courteous and affable in his 
demeanour to inferiors as well as to equals and superiors, but 
those under him knew full well that he was not to be ti-ificd 
with, and all men respected him. Upright, religious, a kind 
man yet a strict disciplinarian,*'*'* shrewd, and cautious almost to 
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a fault, Schonberg was just the general to teach the first 
principles of warfare to a new and untried army like that of 
England. , , 

On the thirteenth of August the expeditionary force under 
Schonbergls command disembarked near Bangor.^®®^ Brigadier 
Maxwell, who commanded the Irish in the locality, retired at 
once without offering the slightest opposition to the landing; 
and no sooner had he disappeared than the Protestants swarmed 
down to the beach,’ weeping for joy, falling on their knees to 
thank God for their safety, and regarding every red-coat as an 
angel of deliverance : the provisions and the carts and horses 
they brought eagerly down proved welcome to an army whose 
supplies were administered in the most slip-shod manner. 

The troops encamped close to the beach, pending the reports 
of the reconnoitring parties. The Twelfth Foot^®^ was sent 
forward to reconnoitre and, if possible, occupy Belfast, and 
three hundred men were pushed on to Antrim. On the seven- 
teenth the whole army moved to Belfastd^^ 

The state of the Irish army at this time was very unpropi- 
tious : it had indeed been well nigh disabled by the length of its 
unsuccessful siege of Derry. The numerous sallies of the 
garrison had not cut off more men than the diseases engendered 
by the circumstances of the siege.’'^ Fever, ague, and dysentery 
had invalided thousands. Add to this that a whole corps 
d'armce had been literally cut to pieces, and their arms lost, at 
Newtown-Butler. By all that had hitherto occurred, the confi- 
dence of the Irish in themselves, their leaders, and their allies, 
had been greatly shaken. Under such circumstances Colonel 
Maxwell, who commanded in County Antrim, had abandoned 
Belfast ; fearing to be deprived of the possibility of retreat he 
had retired on Newry, leaving two regiments of foot under 
McCarthy More to garrison Carrickfergus.^^^ The only other 
Irish garrison in the province of Ulster was at Charlemont. The 
Duke of Berwick was on the road from Dublin to Newry with 
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sixteen hundred men having orders to do his utmost to 
prevent or retard any advance of the English on Dublin, b^our 
regiments were in garrison at Drogheda,'^" on which place 
Berwick could retire if pressed : and King James and de Rosen 
were assembling at Dublin"" an army which shortly marched 
also to Drogheda. 

Schonberg’s first step was to invest Carrickfergus, for which 
service twelve regiments were detached.’"" Ihir a whole wt^ek 
the garrison held out, making a very fair defence; it migiit 
however have been prolonged by surrendering the town and 
defending only the castle, which stands high and with very 
steep approaches. The course of the siege was in no way 
remarkable. By the terms of surrender the garrison was per- 
mitted to march to Newry."* 

The spirit in which Schonberg and the Engli.sh regiments 
regarded the Irish differed widely from the opinions entertained 
by the Inniskillingers. These .saw no necessity fin- accepting 
any but an unconditional surrender. Knowing, as they would 
know, every detail of the past excesses committed by the men 
of these very regiments that were in Carrickfergus, and fearing 
further outrages to Protestants if they were now kit go, they 
were enraged at the very notion of treating with Irishmen, from 
whom they never sought or expected quarter, and to whom lluy 
themselves never extended it. They argued that it was not 
only impolitic but even sinful to turn loose some three thousand 
such men as those now in their power. They .said among them- 
selves that not alone retaliation for the past, but even the 
commonest principle of .self-defence required that these troops 
should be disabled from doing further mischief. Such men, 
they declared, were not belligerents, but rebels, thievas, and mur- 
derers. When the troops marched out, the Protestant country- 
people of the vicinity were present in large numbers to witness 
this earliest triumph over their late terrorists. The garrison 
was preceded "" and followed by a small escort of ceremony ; 
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and' it was; unfortunate that' it was no stronger, for before: the 
soldiers of the vanquished garrison with their families had pro- 
ceeded far, cries arose of /' there is my Sunday gown ” ; “ look 
at that woman in my best smock ” ; “ zounds, but thafs my 

grey pony again ” ; and so on : very shortly the more excitable 
of the country-folk rushed into the ranks to seize by force 
what their untutored sense of justice told them was their own ; 
they were followed by others, and soon an over- whelming crowd 
of enraged peasants and farmers had stripped the Irish ^^^of 
nearly all they possessed. By the time the garrison was four 
miles out of the town it had been relieved of most of its baggage. 
The allegation that the regular troops generally took any part 
in this proceeding, rests upon very slight evidence, or upon none 
at all ; although it is highly probable that the recruits taken up 
by Schonberg after his landing, of whom there were a large 
number and who were of the same family-interests and ideas as 
the other country-people, did join in the row and take some 
sort of revenge upon those who had so lately had the upper 
hand. Schonberg and the English ofHcers were greatly 
annoyed at so gross a breach of the terms of capitulation ; had 
it not been for their active interference the people would not 
only have disarmed and beaten the Irish but possibly even 
massacred them.^'^^ 

On the surrender of Carrickfergus the English army^^^ 
marched to Belfast ; and on the second of September, the whole 
of the forces having come up, the army marched on Newry^®^ 
by Lisburn, Dromore, and Loughbrickland. The Inniskilling 
Horse, with the Fifth and Sixth Inniskilling Dragoons, formed 
the advance-guard. These troops, whose exploits had been 
often talked over by the English soldiers as the occasional 
news-letter went round, were the subject of great curiosity when 
they first joined SchonbergV force.^®^ Everyone expected to 
see a perfectly equipped and admirably drilled body of men. 
Instead of this, there rode into camp three regiments of 

the gantlet naked”; but Nihell was not an eye-witness. Moreover, his expression 
‘^stripped” may mean only took away much of their baggage and clothing, as the 
running the gantlet may possibly mean only, not that the women were subjected to 
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volunteer irregulars, some on big horses, some on small, some 
furnished out with a very fair imitation of a regular trooper’s 
equipments, others with nothing military but their arms ; some 
had holsters,' while others carried "their pistols stuck into their 
belts ; and the majority of the privates had their servants riding 
behind them on small country ponies called ‘‘garrous/’ A 
chaplain of Lord Drogheda’s regiment relates an anecdote very 
characteristic of such volunteer troopsd^^^k The chaplain asked 
the Inniskillingers why they did not go forward to beat off 
the enemy’s outposts, at sight of whom they had halted. So we 
^Avould with all our hearts,” they replied, ''but our orders are 
“to halt directly we sight the enemy’s scouts, and,” added 
several of them in dissatisfied tones, “ we shall never prosper so 
“ long as we are under orders.” Schonberg, however, had formed 
a high opinion of these troops and reposed more confidence 
in them than in the freshly raised English regulars. (Nothing 
for the Inniskilling regiments had been ordered to be sent 
speedily from England,^^^ for Schonberg was fully aware that to 
the vulgar mind, military or non-military, the coat makes the 
soldier. The Twenty-seventh Inniskilling Foot apparently 
shared this opinion, for when they had rediicetl a body of 
James’s troops to submi.ssion at Belturbet in June they made 
it an especial condition that the enemy should surrender all tlic 
“ red coats” they had; and they obtained on that occasion 
enough red coats to clothe two companies : but when they 
got their new uniform from England it turned out to be 
grey.^’’^ 

On the approach of the English army the Duke of Berwick 
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abandoned Newry bridge/®® and, after setting fire to the town 
and breaking up the high-roads, retired on Drogheda. Schon- 
berg, before leaving Newry, sent a trumpeter to the Irish army ’®® 
to give notice, that if any more towns were thus wantonly 
burnt, the English would give no quarter for the future ; and 
by this timely threat much barbarity was prevented. 

After two days* rest at Newry the British army proceeded 
to Dundalk, The aspect of the country through which the road 
lay was most dismal The protestant inhabitants had all been 
driven in the spring to Inniskilling or Derry, while the Irish 
had fled southwards on the first news of Schonberg’s landing. 
Not a peasant was to be seen /®’ the corn lay rotting on the 
ground for lack of reapers, and the gutted houses with a dumb 
eloquence bore witness to the miseries of war. On arriving at 
Dundalk the army encamped about a mile north-west of the 
town. 

The camp was pitched in two lines on low and somewhat 
marshy ground at the foot of the hills, the river covering the 
front, and an arm of the sea the left ; the right flank was secured 
by intrenchments and by garrisoning Bellew Castle ; the 
entrances to the town were also intrenched. 

Meantime King James had collected an army at Drogheda,’®® 
but he was in considerable perplexity as to the most advisable 
course for him to pursue* De Rosen*s counsel was to retire at 
once on Athlone and to defend the line of the Shannon until 
the winter set in,’®"* thus gaming time to train the troops and 
to obtain proper supplies. But James feared with some reason 
that any retrograde movement,’®^ however prudent, would tend 
to dishearten such raw soldiers as those which filled his ranks : 
the men would probably slink off to their homes intending to 
return when fighting should be meant, and before James could 
arrive at the Shannon his army would have melted away. But 
if James intended to dispute the road to Dublin his vacillation 
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hs-d cilrcEdy deprived him of hslf his chances. Not only might 
Newry have been defended longer, but also an effort might have 
been made to stop the enemy's progress at hour-milc-hou.so , 
this was a pass with mountains on either side and a bog 
between ; in the middle of the bog the causeway was rendered 
still more defensible by a deep ditch bridged over. As it was, 
nothing lay between the English and Dublin except the river 
Boyne and the Pass of Duleek. A well-sustained di.straction 
in the west might even now have forced Schonberg to retreat, 
and if skilfully used, have ensured to James ultimate victory at 
least for this year’s campaign : but just at this very time Colonel 
Lloyd with some five hundred of the men of Inniskilling 
succeeded in utterly routing a considerable Irish force under a 
Colonel O’Kelly. 

O’Kelly, with a column of about four thousand men, was 
marching north with a view to surprise Sligo, and he halted at 
Boyle for the night, posting pickets on the top of Courlacs 
mountain. 

The same night Lloyd left Sligo, and, marching under cover 
of the mountain, surprised the outposts in the dawn of a foggy 
autumnal morning. These, however, managed to give an alarm 
and O’Kelly got his forces under arms as rapidly as pos.sibic ; 
he advanced about nine hundred of them up the mountain, 
keeping the Horse in a well-flanked lane near the bottom, and 
pushing the foot to the front in such a way that his cavalry 
could not be got at except by first repulsing the infantry and 
afterwards passing a deer-park wall also lined with infantry. 
However, about sunrise, Lloyd got Sir Albert Cunningham’s 
Inniskilling dragoons within the park wall where they beat off 
the men lying there, and thus enabled Lloyd to attack the Irish 
infantry, and, having repulsed it, to march down upon the 
cavalry. The Irish gave way altogether. But this was not all. 
Lloyd, perceiving how the fight would go in the lane, rode off 
rapidly with his cavalry, and, making a detour, came into Boyle 
by its further end. The Irish, defeated in the lane, and ignorant 
of the numbers of their pursuers, retreated hurriedly back to 
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Boylei and as they came confusedly marching into the town 
they met with Lloyd and his cavalry. With the surprise of 
seeing the enemy appear so unexpectedly on all sides, charged 
in front and rear at once, the Irish did as older soldiers might 
have done in such a trap ; they ran. At least two hundred and 
fifty of them were slain, three hundred were captured with 
Colonel 0*Kelly and many other oflScers ; and the Inniskil* 
lingers returned home, having lost only fourteen men and 
driving in eight thousand head of cattle. Schonberg was so 
delighted with the news of this action that he paraded all the 
Inniskillingers at Dundalk, and after complimenting them on 
the conduct of their comrades, he rode along the whole line 
with his hat 

Schonberg had indeed reason to be pleased ; for this action, 
happening at this particular juncture, was the turning-point of 
the campaign. The news of the defeat was the one excuse 
required by James for retreating ; and the English general was 
now free to march on Dublin, if only his army had been fit for 
such an expedition. But it was not fit, and he wisely resolved 
to remain on the defensive for the remainder of the season. 
The troops were employed in intrenching the camp at Dun- 
dalk 

And now commenced one of those dismal periods of official 
muddle and official murder which characterise with greater or 
less distinctness the opening campaigns of our every war. 
Fifteen thousand men had been landed in a hostile country 
without an organised Commissariat.^®’' A Commissary-General 
with his staff had been dispatched to the seat of war. The 
Commissary-General had collected at Belfast plenty of bread, 
provisions, and munitions, but he had been set down in an 
enemy’s country, in a place actually in the occupation of the 
enemy when the troops landed, without even a pretence at a 
Commissariat Field Train.^^® 

A depdt had been properly established at Belfast but there 
was no transport to carry supplies to the front. Before the 
army was three days’ march from Belfast “ provisions were very 
scarce ” there were flour and bread in plenty at the depdt 
but there were neither horses nor wagons to bring on the supplies 
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With the troops for whose sustenance they were provided. And 
so the flour, and the beef, and the bread, and the brandy, lay use- 
less or rotting at Belfast, even as they did at Balaklava the other 
day. Orders had to be given that no bread should be issued to 
offleers,!™ because there was not enough for the men who were 
less able to buy it for themselve.s at the exorbitant prices 
charged by the sutlers. Men became faint on the inarch for 
lack of food.^*" Officers who did not wi.sh to starve had to 
take a spade, when a halt was cried, and dig flrr chance 
potatoes, or forage for chance herbs and vegetables.’'”' 

When the army arrived at Dundalk actual starvation was 
imminent. The corn, it is true, lay half rotten in the fields ; 
but everything else had been burnt, devoured, or carried away. 
The officers of the Commissariat did all in their power, but that 
was little. They offered a good price for all threshed corn 
brought in from the front, thus at once benefiting themselves 
and depriving the enemy. Yet even in this plight the petty 
jealousies which still ruin our army were found rampant. A 
short time after the army had encamped at Dundalk the Artil- 
lery train joined from England. Commissary-General Shales, 
who had also arrived in camp, desired that the Artillery horses 
might he handed over to him pending the formation of his own 
transport. The artillery officer in charge of the horses of the 
train, styled the Commissary of the Train, objected to his 
horses being used for any but artillery purpo.ses,'*'" notwith- 
standing that there could be little employment for them in a 
stationary camp at a distance from the enemy. His horses, in 
fact, “ did n’t list ” to draw wagons. It is most likely that his 
objection would have been allowed by an English general, and 
the troops might have starved ; but Schonberg was too real a 
soldier for such paltry notions to have weight with him, and the 
Commissariat was enabled to obtain supplies some days .sooner 
than could otherwise have been possible. 

It would serve little purpose at this distance of time to 
inquire whose was the fault of this absence of a transport Train. 
A calm revision of the facts as exhibited in their different aspects 
by the General, the Commissary-General, and the historians, 
tends to the conclusion that the fault lay with the absence of 
timelymilitary organisation, and not with individuals, 'fhe lack of 
organisation was especially perceptible in this instance, because 
not only was there no Train landed with the army, but the want 
of a land-transport would have been less felt had there been 
(as doubtless there should always be) a proiicr “ r;ipport ” 
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between the Commissary-Generars department and the Naval 
authorities, or had the Commissariat possessed a sea-transport 
of its own ; for the supplies could then readily have been at 
Dundalk as soon as the army, and the difficulties that occurred 
about the arrangements for unloading the ships would have been 
obviated.^"'’ It is true that the store-ships were at the Com- 
missary-General’s disposal, but they nevertheless belonged to a 
separate department and it is this separation of departments, 
and consequent multiplication of chiefs and of routine, that 
destroys promptitude and creates those delays and obstructions 
whose result is Failure. 

The situation of the camp at Dundalk, secured as it was by 
the town and the river in front, by the sea on the left, by the 
mountains in rear, as well as by an intrenchment from the river 
to the mountains, and approachable only by high roads with 
frequent passes, enabled Schonberg to remain there without fear 
of attack. 

James did indeed advance from Ardee to within three miles 
of the camp seeking a battle, but Schonberg declined to play 
his opponent’s game, for in this movement he discerned James’s 
fears lest inactivity, hardship, sickness, and discipline should 
cause his Irish soldiers to drop away secretly or desert in 
bodies. The English commander determined upon camping 
for the rest of the season at Dundalk, unless he should shortly 
find himself in better condition to advance. His plan was that, 
while his own army was being made fit to take the field, 
another body should be landed in the west, when both should 
advance simultaneously, the one along the Shannon, the other 
on Dublin. King William wrote several letters to Schonberg 
pressing him to move forthwith on Dublin, but Schonberg 
alleged many good reasons for not doing so.^®® If his Commis- 
sariat was such that he could not march to Dundalk, how 
should he reach Dublin through a country eaten up by the 
enemy ? Already the foraige was so scarce in camp“® that the 
cavalry had been sent into County Down. The officers and 
men of the English regiments were either new and raw soldiers 


Mr. Sbales’s answers to the two inquiries of the Committee of Parliament for 
accounts, &c., resj^ecting the provisions of the Army in Ireland when he was 
Commissary-General, 25 Novr., 1690; Treasury State Papers, 

Schonberg’s Dispatch, 27 Septr. 

Autobiog. Jas. 11 . 
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Schonberg’s Dispatches, 3 Octr. and $ Octr, 
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or else fit for little beyond a parade. The cavalry could per- 
form their exercises, but knew nothing of the mode of forag- 
ing or of hutting and caring for their horses, nor would they 
perceive the importance of such knowledge. The infantry con- 
sisted for the most part of recruits who hardly knew how to 
load a musquet. While in camp they were put to ball-practice, 
but scarcely twenty men in a company could fix tlreir matche.s 
so as to fire the piece at all;”* and it was thought quite a 
sufficient feat to let off the musquet without attempting to hit 
the mark. The arms and munitions were bad ; the musquets 
were old and of such poor construction”'’ that the rccruit.s 
broke them in learning their drill ; the bomb-shells were badly 
or insufficiently charged,”® the cannon were few and faultily 
cast. The officers of the Administrative Corps, appointed in 
haste for the emergency, and the officers of the Artillery, 
destitute of professional education,”*' were naturally ignorant ; 
and unfortunately their very ignorance made them idle and 
devoid of energy. To crown all, the army was without sIkk^s 
for men or horses,”® and was even insufficiently clothed, 'fhe 
enemy on the other hand were not only very much stronger 
in numbers than the English, but a large proportion of Jamc.s’.s 
army were well-armed and well-trained troops while the 
continental experience of the French officers rendered them 
invaluable. 

But if Schonberg’s army was unfit to advance, it shewed 
itself equally unfit for camp life. The weather wa.s and had 
been for some time very bad.*"^ The season was unusually 
rainy. Schonberg ordered the troops to erect huts in place of 
their tents. The foreign regiments willingly obeyed. The 
English soldiers, too inexperienced to comprehend the neces- 

Sohonberg’s Dispatches, 3 Octr., 8 Octr., 26 Doer., 1689. 

Schonberg’s Dispatches, 9 Aug. and 16 Novr., 1689, and 3 Mar., 1690. 

““ Schonberg’s Dispatch, 27 August, 1689. 

W Schonberg’s Dispatches, 2? Aug., 6 and 26 Deer., 1689, and 10 Febry., 1690. 

Sohonberg’s Dispatches, 20 Septr., 27 Septr., 6 Octr., and 8 Octr., 16S9. 

Even when shoes had been purchased and forwarded, tliey had not roadird (In- 
army two months later; such were the effects of the absence of an orguiiized 
administrative corps ; Schonberg’s Dispatches, 8 Octr., 1689. 

Schonberg’.s Dispatch, 8 Octr., 1689. 

Story. 

Berwick- 

2™ Schonberg’s Dispatch, 8 Octr., 1689- 

vStory. 

Wars in Ireland, 
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sity for the order and too lazy to do anything for 
with officers as ignorant and indolent as their men, deferred 
commencing the huts until it was too late to procure dry timber 
for the walls or dry straw for thatch: they would not even 
exert themselves to drain their camping ground/®^ or to get 
clean fern occasionally for bedding ; an officer’s party had to be 
sent out daily to cut fern for compulsory distribution. Fevers 
of course broke out. Starvation, exposure, and dirt, did their 
usual work. In less than one month after the arrival of the 
army at Dundalk thei-e were one thousand sick out of a force 
of fourteen thousand. The soldiers died at first by scores, 
afterwards by hundreds. Death became so familiar as to 
engender the most horrible heartlessness. The men, it is true, 
appeared sorry when their comrades were carried away for 
burial, but only because their dead bodies had served to stop up 
the chinks in the hut or had been useful as mattresses. 

Officers cared nothing for the comfort of their men or 
horses7^^ On the contrary they did their best to rob the 
privates : they had enough to do to keep themselves alive ; 
and the more casualties there were ^^’' the more vacant pay 
could be pocketed before next muster-day. An order had even 
to be issued to the effect that officers neglecting their men or 
robbing them of their pay would be summarily broke. 

The medical preparations for the campaign had been on a 
par with the other arrangements. Not only was there a great 
scarcity of doctors consequent on the rapid spread of disease, 
but their chests were furnished with medicines and appliances 
intended only for the cure of wounds. 

The General did all that lay in his power. Coal was issued 
for fires to save the soldiers the trouble of searching for wood 
a French prize, with a cargo of wines and brandies, on its way 


Schonberg’s dispatches, 20 Septr., 27 Septr., 3 Octr., 8 Octr., 12 Octr., and 
,4 Novr., 1689. 

Proceedings of House of Commons, 26 Novr., 1689. 

Schonberg’s Dispatch, 3 Octr., 1689. 

Macarioe Excidiiim. 

Schonberg’s Dispatches, 20 Septr,, 3 Octr., 8 Octr., 12 Octr., 4 Novr., 
&c., 1689.", ' 

Schonberg’s Dispatches, 20 Septr, and 12 Octr., 1689, 

, Story.'': 
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of Tangier, HarL Misc. 
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to England, was detained by Schonberg^s the 

stimulants were served out to the troops j the camp was moved 
to higher ground ; the sick were sent on board ship ; but all in 
vain. The incorrigible ignorance and helplessness of the 
English officer and the English soldier frustrated every 
measure put forth for their benefit : what was not done for them 
was not done at all The continental regiments, on the other 
hand, lost but very few men, not more indeed than might he 
expected in any campaign one regiment of Dutch infantry 
lost only eleven men. 

But of course the House of Commons and the people of 
England demanded a scape-goat ; and the unfortunate Com- 
missary-General Shales was selected for a sacrifice. Why did 
he not conjure up a transport train with a magic wand? Why 
was he not at Chester, at Belfast, and at Dundalk all at the 
same time? Such, in effect, were the silly questions asked by 
the representatives of the clamouring mob. Some horses at all 
events had been purchased and sent up into Cheshire; why 
were they not embarked? In vain did Shales reply that the 
supplies also must first be embarked at Chester before they 
could be disembarked at Belfast, and that these horses were 
consequently required at Chester, for he could not hire horses 
enough to do the work there without them. There were plenty 
of King’s ships at Belfast ; why had not Shales made use of 
them to cany supplies down the coast to Dundalk? Why, 
indeed, unless for the same reasons that cause the Commissariat 
of to-day to cry aloud for an independent sea-transport of its 
own? What captain of a man-of-war would have consented, 
without an absolute order from the Admiralty, to turn his trim 
vessel into a store-ship ? Apparently there was no complaint 
against the Commissariat when once the transport was pro- 
vided ; and it appears to have been overlooked that, long after 
the beef and the brandy and the bread and even coal for the 


Representation ; Treasy. State papers, minuted 19 Fe 1 )ry., 1693. 

Letter, Dundalk, 27 Octr., 1689, J- Reade to Master-Geni.' of Ordnance ; 
R. U. S. I. ; “ Brandy hath been the only thing to preserve men’s lives ” ; R. U. S. R 
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fires had been provided in plenty, the sickness not only con- 
tinued but grew worse, and amongst the English troops only— 
those troops which could not be induced, either by example or by 
precept, to take any thought or use any exertion for themselves. 
Shales was, on the close of the campaign placed in arrest, and 
carried to London on a charge of mismanagement and mal- 
versation*^*^' Fie did not himself appear conscious of any 
fault, and asserted that he had done his duty throughout, but 
he said that he knew who was really to blame and that when he 
got to London '‘he would set the saddle on the right horse.” 
The right horse was most probably some influential member of 
the government, whose carelessness, ignorance, or avarice, had 
been the means of hampering the operations of the Commissariat 
Commissary-General Shales was in all likelihood no better than 
other officials were in those times of almost universal, and 
indeed open, corruption. Every colonel sweated an income out 
of the off-reckonings ; every captain pocketed the vacant pay 
of casualties ; the whole system of fees was bribery in a chronic 
form ; the open sale of such places as quarter-master-ships and 
regimental agencies was proof of peculation ; and it is not to be 
supposed that Commissariat officers were the only clean-handed 
officers under government Nevertheless, an impartial review 
of this sad campaign, and the significant fact that it was found 
inconvenient to satisfy the popular outcry by bringing Shales to 
trial, lead to the conclusion that the disasters of the campaign 
were not attributable to any dishonesty or incapacity on his 
part They were clearly attributable to the absence of an 
organised Commissariat Transport Train and to the unsoldierly 
helplessness and improvidence which too often characterise the 
English soldier on service. 

While Schonberg’s men were dying at Dundalk, King 
James’s soldiers were being carried off equally rapidly between 


Story. 

Shales’s letters to Duke Schonberg while under arrest at Belfast, Leeds MSS. 

Proceedings of Ho. of Commons, 26, 27, and 30 Novr., 2 Deer., &c., 16S9. 
Mr. Waller’s report of his visit to the Army. Sir H. Goodrich pertinently remarked 
during the debate, that if Schonberg hael thought that Shales was to blame, and 
tliat the army would be benefited by removing him, he could and would have 
removed him. 

Shales had been Commissary-General in King James’s time; Report, May, 
1693, on petition for monies due l^y Captain Shales when Commissary General, in the 
years 1687/8 ; Treasury State Papers. 
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Ardee and Drogheda, where, out of forty thousand men, 
nearly fifteen thousand died. 

In the beginning of November the Irish army went into 
quarters, and Schonberg lost no time in following their 
example.®^’' On the morning of Sunday the third all the sick in 
camp were ordered to be carried to the coast to be shipped. A 
more heart-rending scene was never witnessed. Many of the 
unfortunates were so prostrated that they died between their huts 
and the wagons. The rest, groaning with pain, or helplessly 
feeble, were driven off towards Newry and Carlingford ; at 
every rut in the rough cut-up roads, some poor wretch gave his 
last gasp with the jolt, and was at once thrown out^^* to make 
more room : the roads were covered with corpses. 

On the fifth the camp was broken up. When the order 
came out, the soldiers at first thought that the enemy was 
approaching, and they instantaneously recovered their .spirits ; 
they gladly pulled down their tents and cleared out of their 
huts, while some began to prepare for action, crying out to one 
another that “ the enemy should be made to pay .smartly for 
“ making them lie so long in the cold.”®^* Many a poor fellow 
died on the march to winter quarters,®'® and the same callous- 
ness as before was displayed by their comrades. Some men of 
Gower’s regiment lodged one night in a stable ; in the morning 
two of the number were dead. The chaplain looked in, hoping 
to be in time to soothe their last moments and the survivors 
begged him to use his influence to procure some fuel for them : 
on the chaplain’s return with the fuel, he found that they had 
arranged the scarce-cold bodies of their late mess-mates so as 
to serve as seats around the expected fire. 

The loss of life at Dundalk camp is sickening to contem- 
plate. The account of mortality caused by the hollowness of 
our military system, in this, the first lesson of our standing 
army in real campaigning, stood thus in round numbers - 
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T otal of the Army ' in camp 


14,000 

Loss ^■^'*>~Died at Dundalk . 

1,700 


Died on board ship in course 
of removal from Dundalk to 
Belfast ... 

800 


Died in Hospital at Belfast ... 

3,800 




6,300 

Survived 

• • * 

0 

0 1 


Some regiments had not above sixty men left effective/^® 
Death had become so common that no man regarded it Some 
of the ships that were bringing up the sick arrived at Carrick- 
fergus actually without a soul on board besides the crew.®^^ Before 
the army quitted the camp all ceremony^^^ had ceased at 
funerals ; they were forbidden as tending both to depress the 
spirits of the sick, and to acquaint the enemy with the rate of 
mortality. Thus half of this army of fine lusty English youths 
perished miserably. And besides all these deaths there were 
many hundreds disabled for life; with some mortification set 
and their feet and toes dropped off, literally rotted from 
the limbs. 

Such were the awful and disastrous consequences of sending 
into the field an army that had not been organised, trained, and 
prepared for war in time of peace. 

This unfortunate force was composed of the following regi- 
ments . 

List of the Army in Ireland^ 1689 .^^^ 

Horse. 

Troops. 

* 1st Dragoon Gds. (Lanier) ... 6 Lord Delamere’s 

and ,, » (Villiers) ... 6 *Col. Langston’s 

5th „ ,, (Coy)... ... 6 Inniskillingers (Wolseley) 

6tli ,, „ (Hewett) ... 6 Schonberg’s French Regt 

7th „ ,, (Devonshire)... 6 Miscellaneous .. 



21a Story. 


Kane. 

■ Parker. 

221 j\^uthorities quoted throughout this chapter* 

Drogheda’s ; Roscommon’s ; Zanchy’s r Irigoldsby’s ; and Hamilton’s were 
shortly broken up. See Note 


Trooi)S. 
. 6 
. 6 
. 12 

• 9 

• 3 
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Dragoons. 


^ 1st Dragoons (Hayford) 
3rd „ (Levison) . 


2nd Foot (ICirke). 

8th 

jj 

(Bekiimoiit). 

9th 


(Stuart). 

I ith 

. 

3S 

(Hanmer). 

I2ih 

3> 

(Wharton). 

^I3th 

J> 

.(Hastings). 

1 8th 

33 

(Meath). 

*20th 

33 

(Hamilton). 

22nd 

53 

(Bellasis). 

23rd 

33 

(Herbert). 

24th 

33 

(Deering). 

27th 

53 

(Tiffin). 

Lord Kingston’s. 


Drogheda’s. 

Roscommon’s, 


Troops. 

.. 9 

.. 6 


5th Dragoons (Wynne) ... 
6th „ (Ciinninghain) 


Foot. 

Lord Lisburne’s. 

Col. Zanchy’s. 

Sir H. Ingoldshy’s, 

Sir Thos. Gower’s. 

CoL Erie’s. 

The Blue Dutch. 

The Wliite do. 

La Meloni^re’s French, 
Du Gambon’s do. 

La Caillemote’s do. 

^Col Lloyd’s. 

* „ Hamilton’s, 

^ White’s. 

„ Mitchelburne’s. 

* ,, St John’s. 


I'roops. 

6 

6 


Composed of 
Innsskilling and 
Derry men. ' 


— Those marked with {*) were not in camp at Dundalkj being in guriison. 


The Dutch regiments that appear in this list had been 
brought over by William from his own country. The French 
regiments were composed of men who, like Schonberg, had 
quitted France because of religious persecution, and who outdid 
even the hereditary champion of Protestantism, William of 
Orange himself, in detestation of popery, and rancorous hatred 
of their Romanist fellow-countrymen and persecuting King. 
The English regiments, however, did not pull at all well 
with the Frenchmen, and frequent were the quarrels between 
them.^^® 

But there are other regiments in the above list of which 
some account is due on this their first appearance. 

In the last year of the reign of Charles the Second the 
independent companies with which Ireland was at that time 
garrisoned were regimented. All the regiments then formed 
either clung to King James on the Revolution, or else (with 
a single exception) were disbanded by William. This excep- 
tion, six years later, won for itself at the sword’s point the 
distinguished title of “The Royal Regiment of Ireland ” it 
still displays the motto then inscribed on its colours, and it 
still has a world-wide fame as the “ EIGHTEENTH Royal 
Irish.” 

The other four regiments, namely the Twentieth, Twenty- 


^ Parker. 
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siccoND, Twenty-Third, and Twenty-fourth .(as well as 
the NlNirrEENTH), had all been raised since the arrival of 
William in England. The Twentieth indeed had been instru- 
mental in his accession to the throne, for on the advance of the 
Prince of Orange from Torbay in 1688, his adherents at Exeter 
raised this regiment and it is to this day denominated the 
'^liAST Devonshire'' regiment. The Nineteenth Foot 
had Ixtcii similarly formed of Volunteers joining the Prince’s 
standard immediately after his landing ; and the first Commis- 
sions of the Colonels of the Nineteenth and Twentieth were 
both dated the 20th November, 1688. 

The Twenty Third “Royal Welsh” derives its title from 
the fact of the regiment having been raised in the Principality^^® 
and its bordering counties. 

The ranks of the Twenty Fourth were filled with Shropshire 
Their uniform was blue. 

The Seventh Dragoon Guards (then termed “ Horse”) 
was another corps which, like the Twentieth Foot, was formed 
from Volunteers in the cause of William of Orange on the 
news of his landing: it had been raised by the Earl of Devon- 
shire from among his tenantry in Derbyshire, and appears 
to have been, for its first year of existence, clothed in blue. 

Of the regiments subsequently disbanded, Drogheda’s was 
also a Welsh regiment, and its uniform was the same as that 
of the Twenty-third Lisburne’s men were principally from 
li erefordsh ire, and wore blue coats and orange or dark buff 
facings : Lord Kingston’s were from Warwickshire,®^^ and 
red : Ingoldsby’s were from Staffordshire®®*^ and wore blue 
coats and red stockings. Roscommon’s were from Wiltshire,®®*" 
and wore red coats ; while the Duke of Bolton’s wore blue/ 

Some light is thrown on the disasters of this campaign by 
the confidential Inspection-reports made after the review at 
Dundalk on 28 Oct, 1689, reports which may also be of interest 
. to. the regiments specified : . ■ 


News from Chester, 5 Augt., 1689; Thorpe. 

I have met with no mention of the Regt. as the Royal Welsh prior to 1700. 
At least as early as 1713 it was styled the “ Royal Welsh Fusileers.” List of all 
lI.M.’s Forces, Eg. MSS. 2,618. 

Life and actions of Tyrconnel. 

Coke M.SS., and see Notes to 111 . LXIV. 

News from Chester, S Aug., 1689 ; Thorpe. 

■»’ News from Chester, 5 Aug., 1689. 

Great news from the camp at Chester, Lond. 1689 ; Thorpe. 

London Gazette, 13/17 June and 9/13 May, 1689. 
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Kirlce’s (2nd Foot), men pretty fine, but very badly clothed, 
many sick ; Lieutenant-Colonel, Major, and some of the 
Captains “assez bons officiers, mais les subalternes ne sont 
“ pas des messieurs, et beaucoup de jeunes gens.” 

Beaumont’s (8th Foot), Major very assiduous, but the 
Lt.-CoI, neglects the regiment ; pretty well clothed 

Stewart’s (9th Foot), Colonel good, but his officers not of 
the best 

Hanmer’s (nth Foot), very badly clothed. 

Wharton’s (12th Foot), good Colonel, well clothed, has sent 
into Scotland for surtouts; but much bad company, and 

<r 

debauchery, and drinking. 

Meath’s ( 1 8th Foot), best regiment in all the army, both a.s 
regards clothing and good order, and the officers generally good. 
The soldiers being all of this province, the campaign is not so 
hard on them as on others. 

Bellasyse’s (32nd Foot), hardly any good Officers, and an 
entire absence of good order, clothing not good ; but Brigr. 
Bellasyse expected to work reforms, 

Herbert’s (23rd Foot), Colonel very as.siduou.s, but too ca.sy 
to the Officers, who are the most negligent that can be 
imagined. Often he is the only Officer present with the regi- 
ment, which he never quits ; yet the regiment is in a bad 
condition ; clothing good, but arms almost useless. 

Dering’s (24th Foot), regiment has fine men and fairly 
clothed : but, except the Major (Ramsay) the rest of the Officers 
“ n’est pas grand chose,” and know nothing of their Coinpanic.s, 
which is the case in many other regiments: the Colonel dead 
and his brother, next in command, always absent from the 
regiment. 

Lloyd’s Inniskillingers, and 

Tiffin’s (2yth ditto), men fine, but not clothed, and without 
swords, as are the great part of the English regiments : officers 
good fellows, but with no experience. 

Ingoldsby’s, Colonel ill, and as incapable as are alino.st all 
the other Officers, who are usually absent and are so greedy of 
money that the soldiers can scarce get paid ; very badly clothed, 
and without shirts ; as bad a regiment as possible, except 
Drogheda’s which is worse.®^®'‘ 

The regiments are not complete, and yet the Commissary 
passed them as complete only five days ago. 


List of Infantry reviewed Dundalk, 28 Octr., 1689 ; Home Office records. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The War in Ireland. Campaign of 1690. From the 

CLOSE OF THE CAMPAIGN OF 1 689 TO THE BATTLE OF 

THE Boyne. 

0}3erations during the winter.— Belturbet surprised,— The Action at Cavan.— State of 
the two armies. — Capture of Charlemont — Opening of the campaign. — List of 
the English Army. — Origin of the Fifth and Sixth Foot. — Strength of the 
enemy. -—Plans of the enemy. — The ambush at Half-way bridge. — Movements of 
the two armies.— Description of the Field of the battle of the Boyne. 

[Abr Illustrations^ see Note on p. xiii. ] 

Before entering on the history of the campaign of 1690 it is 
necessary to relate one or two events which occurred during the 
winter. The English frontier, while the troops were in winter 
quarters, was formed by Lough Erne and by garrisoned posts 
stretching from it to Newry and Belfast^^^^ The further south- 
wards this frontier could be pushed during the winter months, 
the less work would remain to be accomplished when the cam- 
paign should open. 

Colonel Wolseley therefore commenced to encroach on the 
enemy by surprising Belturbet in County Cavan. Colonel 
O'Reilly who commanded the Irish garrison in the town of 
Cavan thereupon represented to his head-quarters the desir- 
ability of dislodging the Inniskillingers from Belturbet lest they 
should make further encroachments. Accordingly the Duke of 
Berwick was sent down to direct the contemplated attack, 
bringing with him a reinforcement of seventeen hundred men. 
Colonel Wolseley got scent of the enemy's project, and, as the 
best means of foiling it, determined to take the initiative and 
engage O'Reilly before the Duke could arrive. Wolseley 
could muster only seven hundred - infantry and three hundred 
cavalry^®® from detachments of the Inniskillingers, the Queen's 
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227 Berwick. 

Wolseley’s Dispatch to Schonberg ; Lond. Gazette, 27 Febry./3 Mar., 1689/90. 
238 Wolseley’s Dispatch. 
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Foot, ancl the Twelfth, garrison of Cavan reckoned 

nearly two 'thousand before the arrival of .Berwick s 

.seventeen . hundred. ' Belturbet is seven iniles .from Cavan. 
Wolseley; whose hopes of success rested greatly on the chance 
of surprising the enemy,, made' a ditour so as to cross the river 
•Annalee about two miles' above Ballyhaise,^’^^'* entailing a 
.teen .mile march'; and at the same time he detached Major 
Price with two hundred and fifty men to force the intrenclicd 
pass of Butler’s Bridge lower down the river, a service most 
successfully performed by that officer. On the very night that 
the party started from Belturbet Berwick marched into 
Cavan.2®^ The weather was bad, the roads were heavy, and on 
the route taken by Wolseley there was the stream to be crossed, 
over which the horsemen had to carry the infantry All this 
prevented the Inniskillingers from nearing Cavan before day- 
break.®^^ Their approach was perceived, the alarm was given, 
and Wolseley was sadly disappointed at hearing the drums of 
the garrison beat the ^‘general” while he was still at a distance. 
Berwick pushed forward a number of men to line the hedges at 
the entrance to the town while his main body formed ig> on 
an eminence to the right surmounted by an earthwork, this 
being the point most threatened by the attacking force. 

Wolseley was marching with the three hundred Inniskilling 
Horse as an advance-guard. As these neared the place, riding 
through a narrow lane, the Irish cavalry charged down upon 
them in front while the infantry opened a cross fire upon their 
flanks. The Inniskillingers were thrown into confusion and 
they turned about, the Irishmen pursuing them and driving 
them amongst their own infantry So furious were these latter 
at the idea of running from Irishmen, that some of the men of 
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Harris, Life and reign of William Henry Prince of Nassau and Orange, &c . ; 
Dublin 1749 - As this work is a compilation and not a contemporary and original 
authority, I shall refrain from quoting it further. 

Letter, Mar., 1690. From an officer at Belturbet : Account of the taking of the 
Pass at Butler’s Bridge ; Lond. 1690. 

As an instance of how men, not wilfully untruthful, may deceive themselves, or 
accept that version which is most grateful to them, and of how they may record 
exaggerations or gross errors, it may be observed that Berwick stales Wolseley’s 

numbers at 3,000 Foot besides the 300 Horse. 

^ Wolseley’s Dispatch. 

230 Letter, Mar., 1690, from an officer at Belturbet. 

231 Wolseley, 

Berwick. 
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the Twelfth and the Queen’s fired upon the fugitives and killed 
several of them.®^® 

Wolseley now brought forward his Foot, and the Irish 
retired Upon their main body. When the English emerged on to 
more open ground, they deployed into lines before moving up the 
hill As the line advanced the enemy, with too great impa- 
tience, fired a volley, at the same time uttering shouts of victory 
as if expecting to see the English run ; but the volley was delivered 
without making sufficient allowance for the slope of the ground, 
and the balls flew harmlessly over-head. Before the Irish could 
re-load, the English poured into them a heavy fire^®^ at a short 
distance, and they fled forthwith. The English pursued without 
entering the earthen fort, and, following the enemy into the 
town, began to loot®®^ Some of the Irish officers took advan- 
tage of this to organise a sally from the fort ; Wolseley and his 
officers strove to get their men together, but in vain, until they 
hit on the idea of firing the town^®^ and thus compelling them 
to quit the burning houses ; fortunately there was a reserve of 
about three hundred men who managed to keep the enemy at 
until the plunderers rejoined their ranks, when the Irish 
infantry were driven like sheep back into the fort,^®^ while their 
cavalry disappeared altogether. 

The work of destruction was then completed, the enemy’s 
magazines were blown up, their stores destroyed, and Wolseley 
returned to Belturbet unmolested ; his men, who had been afoot 
ever since four o’clock on the previous afternoon, being too 
fatigued to attempt the fort,^^^ 

The enemy lost ten officers and some three hundred men, 
besides two hundred taken prisoners.^^^ Of Wolseley’s party 
only about thirty were left on the field. The Second Foot 
especially distinguished itself by its forwardness throughout the 
action, and its conduct was particularly brought to the notice of 
the General in Chief in Wolseley’s dispatch. 

This enterprise, by demoralising Berwick’s forces for the 
time and destroying his material, put an effectual stop to the 
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attack upon Belturbet which was to have taken place on that 
very day.“^® ’ 

There were many occasions during this war on which the 
Irish infantry manifested what, in more seasoned troops, would 
be unhesitatingly designated cowardice ; but this is (besides 
Newtown-Butler) almost the only instance of their cavalry 
shewing a similar pusillanimity : they were in so great a hurry 
to get safely off, that, in place of protecting the infentry from 
pursuit, they rode some miles before they drew rein so much 
as to see whether they themselves were followed or not. 

Schonberg had spent the winter in restoring health and 
discipline to his shattered forces. Five regiments were broken 
up to recruit the rest.®®’’ Regulations were promulgated tending 
to bring both officers and men to a better sense of discipline. 
The apathy and despair engendered by the mortality at Dun- 
dalk had had the too common effect of rendering the survivors 
licentious, irreligious, and blasphemous to a degree ; and among 
the orders issued by Schonberg was one again.st profanity, 
which, for the caustic common sense of its preamble, deserves to 
be quoted at length. It runs thus ; 

“ A Proclamation by Frederick Duke of Schonberg, Lord 
“ General of all Their Majesties’ forces, &c. : 

“■Whereas the horrid and detestable crimes of profane 
“ cursing, swearing, and taking God’s Holy Name in vain, being 
“ sins of much guilt and little temptation, have, by all nation.^ 
‘ and people, and that in all ages, been punished with sharp and 
“ severe penalties, as great and grievous sins : And we, to our 
“ great grief and trouble, taking notice of the too frequent 
“ practice of these sins by several under our command ; and 
“ that some have arrived to that height of impiety that they 
“ are heard more frequently to invoke God to Damn them than 
“ to Save them ; and this notwithstanding the heavy and 
“ dreadful judgments of God upon us at this very time for 


® Berwick. 

^ Drogheda ; Ingoldsby’s ; Zauchy’s ; Roscommon’s ; and Uamilton’.s Story. 
But Drogheda’s and Hamilton’s can have been only partly so as they shared in the 
subsequent campaign. 

Lond. Gaz., 20/23 Janry.> 1689/90. 
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English soldiers were generally notorious at this period for .swo.atiDg. “Our 
“ soldiers swore horribly in Flanders,” Sterne makes Undo Toby to say. 

A declaration against swearing was also issued by William III, Lembeck, 
25 Augt., 1693 ; W.O. records. 
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“ these and our other sins, and notwithstanding the penalties 
“ enjoined by Their Majesties’ Articles of War on these 
“ offenders ; and we, justly fearing that Their Majesties’ Army 
“ may bd more prejudiced by these sins than advantaged by the 
“ conduct and courage of those guilty of them, do think fit 
“ strictly to charge and command all officers and soldiers under 
“ our command. That they and every one of them from hence- 
“ forward do forbear all vain cursing swearing and taking God’s 
“ Holy Name in vain, under the penalties enjoined by the afore- 
“ said Articles, and our further displeasure ; and that all officers 
“ take particular care to put the said Articles of War in execu- 
“ tion on all under their respective commands guilty of the said 
“offences, as they will answer the contrary at their utmost 
“ peril. 

“ Given at our Head Quarters at Lisburn the Eighteenth 
“of January, 1689/90, in the First year of Their Majesties’ 
“ reign. 

“ SCHONBERG.” 

Throughout the winter constant incursions were made by 
either party on the other. On the Irish side these predatory 
expeditions were mostly carried on by Rapparees. The Rap- 
parecs were guerrillas (or, as it should properly be termed, 
guerrilleros), bodies of armed peasantry independent of the 
army, and deriving their designation from the Irish word for 
the sort of stick they carried which was a staff something like a 
half-pike. The Irish aggressions were not confined to the 
desultory raids of the Rapparees. Several futile attempts, one 
however being very’ nearly successful, had been made to dislodge 
the English from Newry and thus to penetrate within their 
lines. 

Schonberg’s chief endeavour was to fill his supply depdts 
along the English frontier ; and with this view parties were 
frequently sent across the enemy’s lines to forage. One of these 
parties, a thousand strong, under Sir John Lanier, Colonel of 
the First Dragoon Guards, penetrated as far as Dundalk, and 
after some skirmishes and the capture of Bedloe Castle, returned 
with a booty of fifteen hundred cattle. 

The Irish were very busy on their part training their men, 
strengthening their fortresses, and raising new regiments. The 
spirit of partisanship had been thoroughly excited and was pro- 
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duGtivG of conszdci'^blG secessions to Jsmess scniy- IBut the 
protestants were not less ready to come forward on the other 
side : whole families abandoned their farms or business to 
shoulder the musket ; in the several InniskilHng regiments 
there were twenty-one brothers of the name of Hamilton, all of 
whom were present at the battle of the Boyne. 

Both armies promised to muster well for the approaching 
campaign. But the fallen King met with far greater oh.staclcs 
in his preparations than did his opponent, bc.sides the sickness 
and mortality which he could not succeed in eradicating from 
his army.^^V 

William, backed by all the power and wealth of England 
and Holland, poured over into Ireland, men, horses, arms, 
clothing, and provisions as fast as transport could be found for 
them. Regiment after regiment arrived from England or from 
the Continent. Scarcely a day passed without some vessel 
coming into Belfast harbour laden with st(n-cs.-'- The harsh 
lesson taught by last year’s disasters had not been in vain, and 
engagements had been entered into with responsilzle con- 
tractors^*® to furnish the Commissariat with any transport or 
provisions that might be demanded. Nothing was wanting that 
money and energy could procure. 

James, on the contrary, experienced many difficulties, 
Ireland itself was destitute of large manufactories ; and, while it 
was to foreign dealers alone that recourse could be had, James 
had adopted effective means for keeping them at a distance for 
he published his bankruptcy in the most telling tnanner by 
instituting a brass currency, which naturally put a complete 
stop to the importation of foreign goods. No ITcnch or 
Spanish merchant would sell arms and munitions to people 
who paid for them in coins of no intrinsic worth, 

When the romanists were expelled by the protestant-s from 
the province of Ulster they had driven southwards with them 
vast herds of cattle:®** every man carried off all he could lay 
hands upon ; soon the southern counties were stripped of grass 


This I had from the lineal descendant of one of thc.se patriuls, who Iive.s al 
Drogheda, where his ancestor settled, probably after being di.sabletl in (he bailie 
fought in the vicinity. 

Lond. Gaz., Deer,, 1689, and Janry., 1690. 
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“ James II, Autobiog. 
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and even com by this sudden inroad of cattle and men, occur- 
ring in conjunction with the maintenance of the Irish army in 
the field and in garrison. At the same time the counties 
adjoining the northern province had been devastated by the 
incursions of either army : the people were unsettled, and 
agriculture was more neglected than ever, With no internal 
resources, and cut off from foreign trade, James could look to 
France alone for assistance. 

The French King, as has been before remarked, was by no 
means the man to forget that the expenditure of money calls 
for a corresponding return. Louis Quatorze regarded James as 
only one of the many pieces on the board in his own game of 
ambition. William of Orange was the chief opponent of the 
French and the Romanist interests ; and James would make a 
fine stalking-horse to allure William to Ireland and thus leave 
the French more at liberty on the Continent, Had the French 
King and his ministers been of opinion that the chance of 
restoring James permanently to his throne was a good chance, 
they would have backed him to the utmost of their power, 
because William would be less formidable as William of Orange 
than as William the Third of England. But to merely enable 
James to beat the English out of Ireland, to enable him to set 
up a petty and uncertain kingdom in that country, while 
William should still reign in England, awaiting only greater 
leisure to recover the lost island, would not to any extent assist 
Louisas own schemes of French aggrandisement, and was there- 
fore not worth any material outlay. A small expenditure 
would suffice, by keeping William and the bulk of the English 
army from taking active part in continental affairs. 

But the unfavourable accounts from Ireland prevented even 
the contingent that was furnished from being as large as it 
otherwise might have been. The French Generals were of 
opinion that no army composed of Irishmen could prosper: de 
Rosen (whose recall was solicited by James) had been super- 
seded by the due de Lauzun,^^^ a man inferior to de Rosen in 
every soldierly quality; and, when de Lauzun arrived, the 
Comte d’Avaux favoured him with his opinion of the people he 
had come to command. You are come, said he, to be a 
‘'sacrifice to a poor-spirited and cowardly people whose 


. , 2 '***". Berwick. ■ ■■ ■ ■ 

Transactions of the late King James in Ireland. A tract, 1690. 

It was commonly observed even at this time that the Irish made far better soldiers 
abroad than in their own country : D’ Auvergne, 
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“ soldiers will never fight, and whose officers will never observe 
“ orders.”^^' 

With difficulty did Janies obtain from France a contingent 
of seven thousand three hundred men thoroughly armed and 
equipped, and even for these he had to send back in exchange 
an equal number of Irishmen. 

But fighting men alone do not constitute an army. Lord 
Dover, James’s Gommissary-General, had taken no steps to 
form magazines and dep6ts, and even Dublin itself had to get 
much of its bread-stuff from abroad.“*‘ The various Staff- 
officers of the Irish army quarrelled with each other, with the 
General, and with the civil government. Officials cared only to 
make their fortunes out of the fallen King ere it should be too 
late,^^^ and paper soldiers were shown to James in order that 
pay might be drawn for them. One most valuable contribution 
had been made by the French government : a field-train with a 
quantity of ammunition accompanied the J^'rcnch troops to 
Cork ; but at Cork it remained for lack of tramsport to draw it 
to Dublin. ' The officers on landing seized horses without 
offering any payment, and the consequence was that the natives 
drove their cattle into the mountains and nothing could induce 
them to furnish a single horse or ox to the French artillery. 

The only fortress in the whole of Ulster still remaining in 
the hands of the Irish was Charlemont. Charlemont is four 
miles and a half south-east of Dungannon. Situate on an 
angle of ground formed by the confluence of two rivers, the 
fort and little town were not easily accessible. The place was 
defended by a ditch with its rampart and palisadoes ; within 
this was a stone fortress from the centre of which rose a large 
square tower. The garrison numbered between three and four 
hundred men. In April Schonberg prefaced the campaign by 
investing Charlemont. An amusing repartee is reported to 
have been made by a Drummer of the Second Queen’s Regi- 
ment who carried the summons to surrender to the Governor. The 
Governor was an old officer named Tighe O’Rcgan ; he regaled 
the drummer with a plentiful variety of food and drink ami 
excused the absence of meat from the table by saying it was 


' James also says that “the Irish officers were aln)(«t all natives, (lifrerinv litlln 
(rom the soldiers.” Jas. II, autobiog. 

Jas. II, autobiog. 

Lauzuii’s Dispatches. 

Great news from Ireland. A ktteir from Lisnegarvy, 20 Mar., 1690; Loud. 
1690. Thorpe. ' 
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fast-day : the drummer replied that if those were fasts he rather 
liked them than otherwise ; upon this the old fellow entered 
into conversation with him, and, perhaps hoping to gain him 
over, asked him what reason he could give for deserting King 
James and transferring his services to William. Oh you are 
misinformed,” replied the drummer, ‘Mt was King James that 
ran away from me, not I from him,” “Why,” retorted the 
old Governor, “ that is one of King James’s coats that you 
have on you at this moment:” “There you are wrong again” 
answered the ready drummer, “ for it is one of the Queen's!' 

La Caillemotte and the French protestants were entrusted 
with the investment, and so well did they perform their work 
that the garrison was soon at the point of starvation. At this 
crisis Colonel McMahon arrived from Castle Blaney with a 
supply of provisions escorted by five hundred men. La Caille- 
mottc was instructed to permit the escort to enter the place 
after a feint of obstruction, but he was not to let them out 
again. The governor of Charlemont was of course very glad 
to see the relief brought by McMahon, but he became enraged 
when he understood the trap that had been set for him. More 
troops came up to strengthen the blockade the Sixth Foot, 
Cutts’s and other regiments. Two attempts made by McMahon 
to break through failed, and the supplies that would have 
supported three hundred men for weeks were fast disappearing 
with eight hundred. O’Regan, rendered savage by the ill 
success of McMahon’s people in their attempts to get out, 
swore that at all events they should not come in, and he com- 
pelled them to hut in the ditch. 

A trumpet was sent to summon the place to surrender. 
“Tell your gineral” shouted O’Regan, “that he is an owld 
“ knave, an’ by Sin Patrick he shall not have the town at all 
.".'.'“at air' ■' 

Very soon there was left no edible thing in Charlemont; 
and O’ Regan, after as protracted a defence as could be made 
was obliged to surrender, which however he did on very good 
terms, obtaining permission to march out with the honours of 
war. 

The English soldiers, and their foreign allies flocked to 
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witness the ceremony of marching out.“^ When the garrison 
had gained about half a mile from the town they drew up in 
two bodies of four hundred each, while in the centre was a 
crowd of about two hundred women and children. Duke 
Schonberg presently arrived to meet the Governor. Tighc 
O’Regan cut a most extraordinary figure : the old gentleman, 
who was very high-shouldered, wore a plain red coat ; his ill- 
dressed, worn-out, long wig was surmounted by a narrow- 
brimmed white beaver hat, much too small for him and cocked 
beyond the extreme of fashion : a yellow cravat all awry 
adorned his scraggy throat, and although the weather was 
exceedingly warm he carried a large muff hung to his neck ; his 
boots were rusty and full of wrinkles ; and he was quite tipsy- 
Tighe was mounted on an old starved stallion, which, besides 
being afflicted with lameness and numberle.ss other infirmities, 
had a most unpleasant trick of kicking and squealing the 
moment anyone approached him. This strange farcical figure 
rode hobbling up to the Duke, and the two Generals began to 
exchange the usual compliments; but before many words could 
be said, the vicious stallion ““ drowned every syllable with his 
squeals, clearing a ring around him by lashing out on all sides. 
So soon as the ridiculous scene was over, the Duke had his 
laugh out, observing that if Tighe’s horse was very mad, Tighe 
himself was very drunk. 

The Irish soldiers were so starved that some of them were 
actually knawing raw cow-hide with the hair on it: Schon- 
berg naturally asked how it was that with the garrison so 
straitened for food, so many women and children should have 
been retained in the place. The Irish officers replied that Irish 
soldiers would desert unless they had their wives and sweet- 
hearts with them ; “ well," replied the old continental .soldier, 
“there seems certainly to be a good deal of love in it, but also 
“ a good deal of foolishness and he at once ordered a loaf 
to be given to each man, and that the officers also should be 
cared for. What with starvation and their characteristic objec- 
tion to soldierly uniformity of dress or movement, the Irish 
troops cut so sorry a figure that the men of the Brandenburg 
contingent were enraged at having been brought across the seas 
to fight such poor creatures.®®® 

The absolute contempt expressed for the Irish soldier in his 
own country by the soldiers of all other countries, friends and 
foes alike, is one of the most marked and most curious features 
of this war. 
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On the enemy marching out,^®^ Mr. Halloway, Commissary 
of the Train, took possession of the fort, and four companies of 
the Sixth were told off to form the garrison. 

On the fourteenth of June King William landed at Carrick- 
fergus, and the campaign opened. The King expressed 
considerable dissatisfaction at the dilatory way in which the 
officers went about their work. However before a week was 
over the army wa.s assembled between Armagh and Newry. 
The King occupied himself in making minute inspections of the 
different regiments, in forming the several brigades, and in 
gaining a knowledge of his generals and staff. On the twenty- 
seventh the whole army concentrated on Dundalk. The 
following list gives the strength of the army and shows the 
English regiments that took part in the honours of this 
'campaign.' ■ . ' ' 

In this list two regiments appear for the first time before the 
reader. On the peace with Holland in 1674, the government of 
the States-General had obtained permission to entertain four 
regiments of British subjects, namely two English, one Scotch, 
and one Irish : these regiments, afterwards increased to six, half 
English and half Scotch, had followed the Prince of Orange 
in all his campaigns up to the year 1685 when James the 


Mullenaux, Journal of the three months’ royal campaign of H.M. in Ireland j 
LoncL 1690. 
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Story. List of the Army when mustered at Finglas on the 5th July. As this 
muster took place after the battle of the Boyne, addition has been made for killed, 
wounded, and missing. 

N.B.— It is to be understood that in speaking of a regiment by a number I am 
committing an anachronism ; Note (108) N.B. in Chap. lY. 

Carleton. 

Evelyn, 15 July, 1685 : “I went to see the muster of the six Scotch and English 
“ regiments, whom the Prince of Orange had lately sent to His Majesty out of 
‘‘ Holland upon the rebellion, but which were now returning, there haying been no 
“ occasion for their use. They were all excellently clad and well disciplined, and 
* ‘ were encamped on Blackheath with their tents : the King and Queen came to see 
them exercise and the manner of their encampment, which was very neat and 
“magnificent”' 

In List of H.M.’s Forces, with succession of the Colonels, Egerton MSS. 2,618, 
the Colonels of the 5th are given as E. of Clare, Sir J. Fenwick, Widdrington, Wiseley, 
Monck, Talmash, &c. (as in list in this Vol.) ; and of the 6th Foot, Bellasyse, 
Babington, &c. 

In Succession List of Colonels, 1742, it is stated that both these regiments, having 
refused to comply with King James’s summons in 1685 to leave Holland and return 
to England, were ]>rokcn by him, and that this gave rise to disputes as to their degree 
of precedency. 
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Second claimed their aid on the occasion of the Duke of 
Monmouth’s rebellion after the defeat of Monmouth they 
returned to Holland, but when William of Orange came over to 
occupy the throne in t688 they accompanied him,"’'’” and were 
fused into two regiments which still rank as the Fri"rii 
(111. XXIX) and Sixth Foot and which take seniority from 
the date of their first employment in this country. 

List of tlte English regiments present with the army in Ireland 
in June, 1690. 


Horse Regts. 

Men. 

Life Guards, 1st and 3rd Troops, 
including 95 Horse Granadeers... 368 


Blues, .Royal Horse Guards 368 

1st Dragoon Guards, LanicRs ... 360 

2nd ,, „ Villiers’s ... 245 

Sth „ j, Coy’s ... 236 

6th j, ,, Byerley’s .. 244 

7th ,, ,, Schonlierg ... 242 

Russell’s Horse ... 242 

Langston’s ,, (Princess Anne’s) 225 

Wolseley’s ,, (Inniskilling) ... 423 

Harbord’s Troop 38 

Total Horse 2,991 


Dragoons. 

Men. 

1st Dragoons, Royals,” Mat« 

thews’s 406 

3rd Dragoons, Leveson’s 246 

5th ,, Wynne’s 260 

6th ,, (Inniskilling), Cun- 
ningham’s 3^8 


Total Dragoons 1,270 


Foot Regts. 





Men. 

3rd 

Foot 

Guards, Douglas 

648 

2nd 

Foot 

, Kirke’s ■ 

... 666 

4th 


Trelawncy's ... 

- 55 J 


■ >» 

Idoyd’s 

... 653 

6th 

11 

BabingtniTs ... 

.. 416 

8ih 


BeaunnmPs ... 

... 526 

9th 

»» 

Stewart’s 

... 6(k) 

nth 


llaniuer’s 

593 

1 2th 


Brewer’s 

- S7t 

13th 

»» 

Hastings’s ... 

... 606 

i8th 


Meath's 

... 678 

20th 

»» 

Gus, HauiiUon’s 

560 

22n(l 


Bellasis’s 

... 628 

23rd 


Herbert’s ,,, 

... 6cx) 

24th 


Deering’s 

... 6 m 

27th 


Tiffin’s 

... 62s 

h bwkes’s 1 

Awt 

... 439 

Lisburne’s 

Foot ... 

... Oil 

Earle 

’s 


... 693 

Mitchelburne’s Foot 

. , , 664 

St. J< 

hn’s 


S<'^9 

Drogheda’s 

9 * ... 

... 6(ki 

Geo. Hamilton’s „ 


White’s 

n '•»*. 

... 6cx) 

Hamilton’s 

' $9 •••' 

6cx> 


Total Foot i 

... 15,021 


Totals of English forces in the field :— 
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Horse , ... ■ , ... 

2,991 


Dragoons ... ... ... ••• >*• 

1,270 


Foot .... •••, 

15,021 


Atlci-—¥ot Officers and Serjeants not included above ... 

1,700 


— x^or vacancies caused by the battle of the Boyne ; 

say . ... , ... .... 

300 


Total English Contingent 


21,282 

^I^/i/"~”French forces 

Horse ... ... 

395 


Foot 

2,231 


Total French Contingent 


2,626 

Dutch forces: — 

Horse ... 

1,053 


Dragoons ... 

621 


Foot ... ... 

3*704 


Total Dutch Contingent 


6,008 

Danish, &c. , forces ; — _ 

Horse 

S12 


Foot ... ... 

4,581 



Total Danish, cS:c., Contingent 
and Sergeants in foreign troops 
Vacancies in foreign troops by battle ... 


Grand Total of King William’s army 

King William’s principal Generals were the Duke Sclmnberg, 
Count Solmes, Count Schonberg (son of the Duke), Due de 
Wirtcraberg, Lieut.-General Ginckell, Lieut.-General Douglas, 
Caillcmotte, and Sir John Lanier. The Brigadier-Generals were 
as follows : — 

Foot. 

Col. Trelawney. 

Sir Henry Bellasyse. 

Sir John Hanmer. 

Col. Stewart 

Col. La Meloni^re. 

The strength of the Irish army north of the Boyne at this 
time has not been ascertained with any degree of accuracy, 
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MuUenaux. 


Col. Villiers. 
Col. Ichack. 

Dragoons. 
Col. Eppinger. 


5.393 

1,200 

700 
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but thirty thousand is probably as near the number as possible. 
It may be of interest to Irish readers to have a complete record 
of King James’s regiments at this period ; and the province in 
which they were located affords strong presumptive evidence of 
whether they were at the battle of the Boyne or not®"" 


A list of King James' Army in Ireland after the battle of 

the Boyne. 


Regiments of Horse and Dragoons. 

Provinces. 

No. 

of Troops. 

Men. 

Duke of Berwick’s 1st troop of Guards 


I 

400 

Sarsfield’s 2nd troop of Guards 

Lord Tyrconnel’s Regiment, Horse ... 

Leinster 

I 

400 

do. 

12 

600 

Sarsfield’s regt., Horse... .. ... 

do. 

: 12 : 

600 

Galmoy’s regt. 2 ®^% Florse ... ... ... 

do. 

12 

600 

Sutherland’s regt. do. ... ... 


' 9 

450 

Abercorn’s do. do. 

... 

9 . 

450 

Parker’s do. do. ... 


„ 9 

450 

Luttrell’s do. do. ... ... ... 

Leinster 

1:2 

600 

Viscount Tyrconnel’s Regt. 

North 

. , 16 ... 

800 

Maxfield’s Regt of Dragoons ... ... ... 


■ 1 % 

600 

Sir Neale’s do do ... ... ... 

North ... 

12 

6ck*) 

Trant’s Regt, vacant ... ... 

■ ... 

12 • 

720 

King’s Regt of Dragoons ... ... 

Lord Dungan’s Regt of Dragoons ... ... 

Leinster 

12 

■' 720 

12 

■ 720 

Col Carrol’s do. do. 

Munster 

. 12 

720 

Lord Clare’s do. do. ... 

do. 

12 

; 720 

Col. Luttrell’s do. do. ... ... 

1 I^einster 

12 

720 

Lord Tyrconnel’s Dragoons ... ... 

Col. Purcell’s Regt. do. ... ... ... 

j Leinster 

12 

720 

! Munster 

, 12 i 

720 


All the Horse and Dragoons ,,, .. ... 12,310 


Clarke MSS. 

Burnet sets the numbers at 36,000 for William, and 26,000 for James. Burnel ; 
Hist, of his own tim|. 

One account states that James had 36,000 on the Boyne and 15,000 in garrisoiu 
True and perfect journal, &c., by a person of quality. Lond, 1690. 

James II states his own numbers as 20,000 and William’s as 40,000. pHirwiek 
says 23,000 and 45,000. On the 19th June a prisoner stated that James had 
20,000 Irish, and was that day expecting 10,000 more, including the Frencii. A 
deserter to Innisldlling placed the numbers at 40,000 foot and 6,000 cavalry. Barker 
reckons 30,000. A deserter on the morning of the battle of the Boyne gave 25,000 
as the total. 

“ Endorsed, “ List of King James’ Army in Ireland, after the Irattle of 
“ the Boyne.” Singer ; from the original MS. in the Clarendon collection. Another 
original of this same document is preserved in the Brit. Mas., MS. 15,897, and i.s 
headed “ A list of Our Army in Ireland.” 

Journals of the Parliament in Ireland, Lond. 1689, also contains a list of Jame.s’s 
Forces. 

260a Galmoy’s Horse was clothed in ‘‘ light grey coats, brass luiiluns, and Iine<l 
led, black hats laced with galoon, and buff shoulder*belts, and armed with carbines, 
‘ pistols, and swords”; Lond. Gaz., 27 Septr,, 168S. 
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Regiments of Foot. 

Provinces. 

Nos. of 
Companies. 

Men. 

Regiment of Guards 


30 

3,000 

Lord Grand Prior’s Regt. 


22 ''' 

^^1,100 : 

Col. Hamilton’s do. ... 

Leinster 

22 : 

1,100 

Lord Bellew’.s do. 

do. 

13 ' 

650 

Lord Gough’s do, ... ... ... 

do. 

13 

650 

Lord Galway’s . do. 

Connaught ... 

26 

1,300 

Lord Evaugh’s do. ... ... 

North 

13 

650 

Gordon 0 ’Neale’.s do. ... 

do. 

13 

650 

Cormack O’Neale’s do. 

do. 

13 

650 

Phelix O’Neale’s do. 

do. 

13 

650 

Lord Maguire’s do. ... 

do. 

26 

1,300 

O’Reilly’s do. ... 

do. 

26 

1,300 

Brown’s do. 

Connaught ... 

13 

650 

MacMahon’s do. ... ... 

North ... 

13 

650 

Old Grace’s do. ... ... 

Leinster 

X 3 

650 

Col. Nugent’s do. ... ... ... 

do. ... 

X 3 

650 

Col, Grace’s do. 

do. 

X 3 

650 

Col. Bourke’s do. ... ... ... 

Connaught ... 

26 

1,300 

Dillon’s do. 

do. 

13 

650 

O’Gara’s do. 

do. 

X 3 

650 

Lord Kragsland’.s do. 

Leinster 

22 

1,100 

Lord Trimblestown’s do. 

do. 

X 3 

650 

Butler Mongarett’s do, 

do. , ...| 

X 3 

650 

Butler Killeash’s do. 

Munster 

13 

650 

Sir John Fitzgerald’s do. 

do. 

X 3 

650 

O’Sullivanee’s do. 

do. 

26 

1,300 

Lord Kinmare’s do. ... ... 

do. 

13 

650 

O’Connor’s do. 

do. 

13 

650 

Lord Slane’s do. ... ... 

Leinster 

13 

650 

Sir Maurice Evistace’s do. ... ... 

do. ... 

X 3 

650 

Lord Westmeath’s do. 

do. 

13 

650 

O’Donovan’s do. 

Munster 

X 3 

650 

Con O’Neale’s do. 

North 

X 3 

650 

Lord P. Offm’s do. ... ... 

Connaught . . . 

13 

650 

Lord Dillon’s do. 

do. 

13 

650 

MacKilliaidy’s do, 

Munster 

X 3 

, 650 

vSir Mich Creagh s do. 

Leinster 

13 

650 

CoL Connell’s do. 

Munster 

13 

650 

Col. Moore’s do. 

Leinster 

X 3 

650 

Lord Gormanstown’s do. .... 

do. 

13 

650 

Foot 



32,950 

Horse ... 

... 


12,310 


45,260 


Not reckoning a great many Independent Troops and 
Companies, viz. : — 


List of the late K. James’s Forces in Ireland, apparently furnished by 
Schonberg in 1 689, shows a total of. 54,450 ; Home Office records. 
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Captain Garrett Dillon ... 
Captain Ria ... ... 

Captain Driscoll . , , ... 

His Son’s Dragoons 

Mac Namara ... ... 

Old Colonel Grace .... 

O’Colleban ... ... 

.O’Sullivan Moore... ^ ... 
Spott Luttrell ... .... 

-A.. 

... ■ 60 

■ .... ■ ■ ... .... 60 

... '. 

■ ■' .... ■ ... bu 

' ... ' ... 6a 

" ... ' ... ■ 60 

... ■ ... 6a 

... ... ... ... 60 


540 


The advice always given to King James by de Rosen had 
been to retire into Connaught and defend the line of the 
Shannon. The advantages of the position were many and 
obvious. The Shannon and its lakes offered a front which 
was strengthened by the several fortified towns along the river. 
From these garrisons the enemy could be harassed in both 
north and south : the mountains of Connaught abounded in in- 
accessible retreats known only to the Irish natives, and, if the river 
were forced, an invading army might be wearied out or even 
destroyed piece-meal in the highlands which offered such 
facilities for irregular warfare: similar mountainous wild 
country along the sea-board would with ordinary precautions 
prevent any apprehension of an attack from the rear, whilst the 
proximity of the sea would facilitate the laying in of supplie.s. 
James, however, still rejected counsel to act on the defensive, 
and resolved to offer battle to his opponent. As has been 
observed before, the peculiar temper of his Irish adherents had 
to be studied, and James was of opinion that success, or at least 
offensive action, alone could keep them in good spirits ; while 
he feared that a retreat without fighting, involving as it must the 
surrender of every place east of the Shannon would so 
dishearten the Irish that his army would dwindle away to 
nothing. 

A success gained by the Irish in their first brush with the 
English tended greatly to inspirit them.“®‘ It was but a 
successful ambush by which a party of two hundred and sixty 
men were surprised and knocked on the head or captured before 
they could make any resistance, but still it was a success and 
served to give the Irish soldiers a higher opinion of themselves. 

James had assembled his forces between Ardee and Dundalk 
but on William’s preparing to march James retired to Ardee 
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where he was joined by the French and the Artillery. On 
William s advance the retreat was continued to Drunilane, and 
on the following day as far as the other side of the river Boyne, 
near Duleek and Oldbridge. 

On the twenty ninth of June William followed James '®^ 
towards the Boyne. On the march an Irish gossoon was 
hanged for a most peculiar crime, but one which was, I have 
heard, practised also by the Spanish guerrillas during the 
Peninsula war. This boy had made a living by kidnapping 
English soldiers for whom he received half-a-crown a head from 
his countrymen, his practice being to induce the men to follow 
him on such pretences as showing them where cattle or other 
booty was to be had. He had on an English dragoon's hat and 
waistcoat which he confessed to having obtained by stabbing 
the owner in the back while his worthy father held the man in 
conversation. The boy had also been employed as a spy. So 
demoralised was he that, although just about to undergo his 
own sentence, he offered for a brass sixpence to hang one of 
his own countrymen, who was a prisoner for purchasing soldiers' 
necessaries. This last stroke of business combined with amuse- 
ment being refused him, he suffered his own punishment with 
the utmost unconcern. 

On the last day of June the English army marched up to 
the Boyne, a short march of eight or nine miles. The Boyne 
once forced, the road lay open to Dublin, 

William rode forward to reconnoitre. He came about 
noon to a narrow gorge or glen ; on either side were steep 
slopes covered with the yellow blossom of gorse bushes. 
Suddenly the slopes disappeared, the track came to an end, and 
the river Boyne lay just in front of the King at his very horse's 
feet . ' 

To the right the river wound out of sight hidden by high 
wooded banks (III XXX). Down the river to the left a long 
stretch was visible, and in the distance a short three miles off 
the smoke of Drogheda could be distinguished. The banks of 
the river grew steeper as it approached the town. Immediately 
opposite to where William had emerged from the glen and on ' 
the other side of the river was the little hamlet of Oldbridge 
consisting of one stone house and a few hovels, all close to the 
river bank. Slightly to the left was a small island just where 
the river was at its narrowest : two hundred yards lower down 
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the stream lay a larger island named Grove island, and just 
below that again was one considerably larger still crdlcd Yellow 
island. At the upper end of both these islands the water was 
fordable, but the main ford and the safest was at (,.)ldbridgc 
where a whole company might cross abreast. 

From William’s point of view the lower end of Yellow 
island was hidden by abend in the river (III XXXI, XXXI i) 
and by high ground on the Dundalk or north bank ; hui on the 
south bank and nearly opposite to the furthest end of the island, 
the eye was caught by the reddish-yellow tint of three or four 
small conical hills which rose straight from the brink of the 
stream. From these small hills up to Oldbridgc the bank was 
low and sedgy ; but at about twenty yards from the water the 
meadow land gradually rose in short hillocky waves that merged 
into a long ridge, beyond which rose another ridge, and yet 
another. On the last of these ridges there stood sharply etched 
against the sky a clump of trees surrounding the grddes of the 
little church of Donore. 

James and his generals had done something towards strength- 
ening the natural advantages of their position, but not all tliat 
might have been done. The stone house at Oldbridgc, which 
was square with a court in the middle, had been intrenched and 
loopholed : the rest of the hamlet had also been intrenched, and 
a regiment of infantry was distributed in the houses and 
behind the hedges to hold this important post. Breastworks 
had been thrown up along the river’s edge,-*’"* and these, as well 
as the fences which rose one behind the other as the ground 
grew higher, afforded good shelter for the defending force. 
Even if William’s troops should succeed in crossing the river, 
the successive rises in the ground for a long distance offered 
so many opportunities for making a fresh stand against them. 

Three miles south of Donore churchyard was the village of 
Duleek through which lay the high-road from Drogheda to 
Dublin. Five miles up the river from Oldbridge is the village 
of Slane. Between Oldbridge and Slane the Boyne curves 
considerably southwards ; and at the southernmost portion of 
this curve, and two miles below Slane, was the ford of Ross- 
naree, both deep and dangerous. At Slane was a bridge, and 
there was no other bridge between it and Drogheda hVom 
Slane bridge a road, passing Rossnaree ford, went to Duleek 
and there joined the Drogheda and Dublin road: from Donore 
a bye-road also led straight to Duleek. Now, both these roads, 
as well as the high road itself, crossed an extensive bog just 
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before entering Dnleek: one regiment, with a gun or two, could 
have kept a whole army at bay for hours on any one of these 
roads.^^^^ The Irish army possessed therefore a good front and 
a sure retreat ' 

Jameses army was mostly encamped in the dips of the 
ground between Donore and Oldbridge. The river by its 
sudden bend southwards at Oldbridge covered the left as well 
as the front* The right stretched as far as the conical hillocks 
mentioned before, and a slight ravine which here runs up from 
the river extended along the right flank. 

William could form no accurate estimate of the enemy’s 
strength, so hidden w^’ere many of the tents by the unevenness 
of the ground. But still he rejoiced in the prospect of a decisive 
action. It will be my own fault,’' he exclaimed, as he surveyed 
the enemy's preparations, “ it will be my own fault if you escape 
me now." He could not but appreciate, however, the natural 
strength of the Irish position. The result of an attack on the 
front would be very doubtful, especially when attempted by 
untried troops such as composed the bulk of the English army. 
An attack on the enemy's left was put out of the question by 
the course of the river. The idea of getting in rear of the 
enemy did not strike William, He rode off towards Drogheda 
and opposite to the ravine which flanked the enemy's right and 
more than a mile below Oldbridge, he discovered a narrow 
gully, rough and uneven, along which a little stream trickled 
through the steep bank down to the riverside, there causing a 
boggy green morass. William was informed that at this point 
also there was a ford, but that the morass would prevent a body 
of men from reaching it, and that in any case it was too deep 
for infantry. Here, however, there might be a chance of taking 
the enemy in flank, or at least of distracting his attention from 
Oldbridge, and the King made up his mind to try it; but he 
kept his own counsel, and returned towards Oldbridge. 

The road lay high, and the Irish officers on the other side 
of the river had quickly guessed that the figure surrounded by 
so many gay uniforms, and followed by an escort of Life-Guards 
and other cavalry, could be no other than the Protestant usurper. 
The brilliant party had halted nearly opposite the spot where 
King James was on the look out. A couple of six-pounders 
were brought down to the conical hills, concealed by a pre- 

story. 
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tended movement of cavalry. As William descended to the 
river on his return, bang went the first shot that had passed 
between the rival kings two horses and a private of the 
Life-Guards fell dead. Every eye turned instantly at the 
unexpected sound of the gun, in time to see the flash of the 
second piece. “The King is hit; the King is slain,” were the 
horrified exclamations that passed like an electric shock through 
the ranks of the escort: the ball had ricochetted from the bank 
of the river and had struck the King*’"' on the right .shoulder, 
tearing away the clothing ““ but fortunately doing him no 
damage beyond drawing blood. The same ball narrowly missed 
an officer beyond the King,-"'' for it broke the pistol in hi.s 
holster. William took care that his friends should not be 
discouraged by any conduct of bis : merely permitting a hand- 
kerchief to be tied over the wound,""'' he continued his observa- 
tions of the enemy. The Irish, when they perceived that 
William was hit and saw his Staff crowding about him, .set up 
a wild but premature shout of triumphant exultation.'*"' 

Meantime the Engli-sh army was marching down the glen 
leading to the river, “ King William’s Glen” a.s it has been 
called ever since that day. 

The King ordered his escort to dismount""" and rest beside 
their horses in full view of the enemy. Some of the h'ifth ami 
Sixth Dragoon-Guards""' were there, besides the Life-Guartls.""“ 
For some hours did these men remain on the .same .spot e.xposed 
to the fire of the enemy’s artillery. At length the King rode 
up; “Now,” said he, “I see that my men will .stand and, 
ordering them to retire to a more .sheltered position, he had 
some guns brought up to the front to reply to the enemy. 

The army bivouacked for the night along King. William’s 
glen. The indefatigable chief had been on horseback since one 
o’clock """ in the early morning. At four in the afternoon 
he had dined and taken a short rest, but had afterwards again 
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mounted his horse. At eight in the evening^^® a Council of 
War was, called. , 'T' 

William, contrary to custom, did not first demand the advice 
of his generals, but at once declared his intention to force the 
passage of the river.^^^ Schonberg, who was the oldest warrior 
present, ventured to oppose this resolution, he deemed the 
enemy's position too strong to be forced in front, at least without 
a loss so serious as to incapacitate the army from following up 
its victory. And indeed it must be allowed that, had the troops 
on the opposite bank behaved as Irish soldiers have since 
behaved in other countries, William’s risk in slighting Schon- 
berg’s counsel (as he did) would probably not have been justified 
by the result. But William had heard the unanimous and 
oft-repeated declaration of the Inniskillingers that these bar- 
barous Irish were fit for guerrilla warfare only, that they shouted 
and exulted a great deal before the fight began, but that 
directly disciplined troops approached them in the open they 
fired off their muskets at random, and then with one consent 
threw them away and scampered off yelling for mercy. William 
had seen the English Brigade fight in Holland, and he had seen 
the untried troopers of the English Horse stand unmoved under 
fire that very day. His Dutchmen, too, were veteran soldiers, 
and if any troops could cross the Boyne, these his stolid steady 
brave countrymen might be relied upon to do it. William also 
knew of his own intended flank attack, but this he kept to 
himself. In one respect he was guilty of a grave military error 
of judgment: Schonberg recommended^®^ that a strong force 
should be detached that same evening to occupy Slane Bridge, 
so that in the morning it might be ready to march straight on 
the Dublin road, take the enemy in flank or rear, and cut off 
his retreat at the pass of Duleek. This counsel was at first 
found acceptable, but the Dutch officers opposed it and William 
decided against it,— how wrongly, the sequel proved. Old Duke 
Schonberg retired in dudgeon to his tent and when the order 
for battle was presently brought to him, he growled that it 
was the first he had ever had to receive since he commanded 
armies. , 
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King James, with the eoncurrence of his Staff, determined 
to abide the result of a battle, instead of accepting the retreat 
still open to him. Any disproportion in numbers, (and the 
English were .some thousands stronger than the Iri.sh) would 
be fully compensated by the strength of the Irish pf)sition 
—it lay with the enemy to attack, and an action is usually more 
productive of lo.ss to the assaulting than to tlic defending- force: 
this was a favourable, as well as a last opportunity of barring 
the road to the capital and to the heart of the country; being 
once encamped face to face with the Prince of Orange, it would 
be a decided loss of pre.stige, and consequently of adherents, to 
James were he to flee before him. Nevertheless, James’s opinion 
of the Irish troops was not favourable, and he’ would have 
avoided a decisive action had it been po.ssible to do so with 
credit. 

It is curious that William, who was undenial)ly pains-taking 
in his disposition.s, and James, who.se military c|ualificatinn.s did 
not extend much beyond that personal courage which (.Icserled 
him on this occasion, should both have committed the same 
error of generalship. Neither of them perci:iveil that the key 
of the position was the road from Slanc bridge to Diileek. 
General Hamilton pressed upon Jame.s, as Schonberg hud 
pressed upon his master, the importance of securing this pass 
and its road. James replied by an imbecile projMwal to detach 
fifty dragoons to occupy the bridge : the discussion resulted in 
Sir Neil O'Neil’s regiment of dragoons'-^'" being sent on this 
duty. There was far more excuse for James than for William 
in this neglect; for James scarcely knew whom to trust, and 
probably regarded with excu.sablc suspicion any proposal 
tending to separate his forces. One great failing of the Stuart 
family had ever been the not knowing when to accc[)t or reject 
the advice of those about them, and a reluctance to act on any 
but that which tallied with their own pro-coiiccivctl ideas or 
inclinations: on this occasion the fault was fatal. From the 
nature of the country the Dublin road required a double defence 
besides the occupation of Drogheda: for James to secure the 
one road, while leaving the other open, was to tempt the enemy 
to take him in rear. 

After the English Council was over King William, unwearied 
in spirit, if weak and wounded in body, again mounted liis horse, 
and the soldiers gossiping over their camp fires of the coming 
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engagement, were cheered by a visit from the general whom 
they had already learned to know, in spite of his gloomy manner, 
as the friend of the private soldier. 

Then a great calm, suggestive of the sleep before death, fell 
over either camp. Nothing was to be heard save the occasional 
sharp challenge as the rounds or the relief went round. Nothing 
was to be seen moving in the intervals save the dark figures of 
the sentries as they silently crossed and re-crossed the flickering 
fires, or were silhouetted against the midsummer night sky.^^^ 
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sr-* In the British Museum is a MS. plan of the Line of and 

other plans, &c., of battles from 1620 to *^94 1 the M^. am 
apparently completed about 1695 : some, of the names m the p ^ 
with little correction it i.s as follows ; Brit. Mus, MSS., Add. 2b.l-o . 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The War in Ireland. 

Campaign of 1690; The Battle of the Boyne. 

I July, 1690. 

Disposition of the two armies.— Importance of the battle.— The right attack.— The 
centre attack. — Death of Schonberg. — The left attack. — The Irish second line 
of defence. — Conduct of the Irish cavalry- — Progress of the right attack. — " 
Retreat of the Irish.— Loss of the two armies. 

{For Illustrations, see Note on 

Tpie first of July was a lovely summer morning ; the sun 
sparkled on the blue river and dewy grass, and glinted on the 
arms and accoutrements of the already assembled troops. Both 
armies were under arms at daybreak, and shortly the apparent 
confusion of the reveille settled down into order as the long 
lines of grey, scarlet, or blue, drew up in battle array. Each 
grassy undulation of the Irish position was brought out into 
strong relief by the clear morning light ; so that the number of 
the Irish troops could have been counted by the English, had it 
not been impossible to guess how many regiments lay hidden in 
the long-stretching dips of the ground. 

The best, indeed the only reliable troops in James’s army 
were the French contingent and the Irish cavalry, the latter being 
under the leadership of the Duke of Berwick (James’s natural 
son), and of Brigadier-General Patrick Sarsfield,^^® a gigantic, 
brave, but thick-headed Irishman, who had previously served 

Berwick, &c., &c. 

276 Berwick gives the following account of Sarsheld: Patrick Sarsfield 6 tait ne 
“ Gentilhomme, et avait heritd de son fr^re aine d’environ deux mille livres sterling de 
rente. C’etait un homme d’une taille prodigieuse, sans esprit, de tres-bon natiirel, 
et tr^s-brave. 11 avait dtd Enseigne en France dans le regiment de Monmouth, 
‘‘ Lieutenant des Gardes-du-Corps en Angleterre; et quand le Roi passa en Irlande, 
‘‘ il y eut un regiment de Cavalerie, et fut fait Brigadier. L’aventure du convoi 
“ battu, dont j’ai parld ci-devant, Penfla tellement, qu’il se crut le plus grand 
“ General dii monde. Henri Luttrel ne cessait de lui tourner la tete, et de le 
vanter partout, non par une veritable estime qiPil en eut, mais afin de le rendre 
populaire, et par 1 ^ s’en servir ^ ses propres desseins. En effet, la phipart des 
“ Irlandais con^urent line telle opinion de lui, que le Roi, pour leur plaire, le crea 
Comte de Lucan, et d la prochaine promotion il fut fait Marechal de Camp. 
“ litant passe en France apr^s la capitulation de Limerick, le Roi lui donna une 
Compagnie des Gardes-du-Gorps, et le Roi Tres-Chretien le fit Marechal de Camp. 
II fut tue en 1693, ^ bataille de Nerwinde.” 
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in Monmouth’s Foot and in the English Life-Guards. The 
remaining two-thirds of the Irish forces were of a miserable 
description ; accustomed to plunder defenceless people, to fire 
houses garrisoned by frightened domestics, and to drive off 
cattle in triumph after brutally slaughtering the unresisting 
herdsmen— accustomed to regard such acts as these as gallant 
and praiseworthy exploits, it was scarcely to bo expected that 
they would oppose a very steadfast front to a determined foe. 
Nevertheless they were in high spirits and could be seen 
manning with alacrity the breastworks by the waterside (A) ; 
when some French battalions were sent downto occupythe.se 
entrenchments, the Irishmen declared that they were quite 
able to hold the post for themselves, and the Frenchmen were 
recalled and posted towards the left of the army.***'® 

King James selected the little shady churchyard at Donorc 
as his post of observation.®^® From it he could sec straight 
away to the river, and could at one glance take in the whole 
battle-field : but while Donore was an excellent spot for 
obtaining a mere general bird’.s-eye view such as would be 
desirable to a newspaper corre.spondent or other disinterevsted 
spectator not ambitious of danger, for a General (in those days) it 
was too remote from the principal points of action ; James was ton 
far off to remedy quickly any error or panic, to lend the slightest 
encouragement by his own voice or timely presence and example. 

William was on the alert before daybreak, and lost no time 
in distributing his forces for action. Count Maynard Schonberg, 
son of the old Duke, was already on the road to .Slanc Bridge 
(the absolute necessity for this movement having been at length 
comprehended), taking with him all the cavalry of the right 
wing,®”"' some dragoons of the left wing, five field-pieces, and 
Trelawney’s brigade of infantry, including Trclawncy’s own 
regiment the Fourth Foot, besides the Second, Thirteenth, and 
Twmnty-third. This right wing comprised also nearly all the 


A. N.B.— These capital letters refer to the plan (111. XXX), on whicli cor- 
responding letters indicate the spots mentioned. The .same letters appear on the key 
to the accompanying rough view (111. XXXII). 

^ Authority mislaid ; but in every probability one of those already ipiDteil in this 
chapter. 
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English Horse (with the exception of Wolseley’s), and numbered 
in all about eight thousand 

William’s main body of infantry was drawn up in two lines 
opposite the several fords below Oldbridge, On the right the 
brigade of William’s own countrymen (B) was conspicuous by 
its veteran appearance, as well as by its occupation of the 
honourable post of greatest danger. Two brigades of English 
infantry under General Douglas were also on the right of the 
second line (C) and next to the Dutch Guards, but these English 
regiments were shortly withdrawn. # 

About one hundred yards below these was Meloniere’s 
French brigade (D), together with Bellasyse’s brigade (E) 
including the Irish regiments, the Twenty-seventh jnnis- 
killingers,^*^^ the Eighteenth Foot, and St. John’s and the 
other Derry corps (F). 

A third body to the left of these was Hanmer’s brigade 
consisting of the Dutch regiment of Nassau, Cutts’s, the Sixth, 
and the Eleventh Foot (G) ; these were supported by a small 
body of Danish Horse (H), and were headed by the Count Nassau. 

Below these again, led by the Duke of Wirtemberg^®^’ and 
supported by eight troops of the Inniskilling Dragoons, were 
the well-disciplined Danish infantry in green, blue, or grey, 
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Much wonder has been expressed that so little mention is made of the English 
regiments by the eye-witnesses of the battle ; but the reason of this appears to me to 
be very plain. The narrators of the battle (Story, Mullenaux, Richardson, and 
author of Wars in Ireland, Kane, and Parker) were all at Oldbridge : hence they 
naturally confine their narration of detail to the action at and about Oldbridge, 
making little mention of the right wing whose performances however were of vast 
importance, as well as in every way creditable. 

B. See A above. 

281 Richardson; Acct. of the Battle of the Boyne, Capt John Richardson an 
eye-witness of the scene ”). 
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That the iith and 5th and Nassau’s were at this spot is certain and the sixth 
would be with the two last as it was brigaded with them. 

Letter from Belfast, 13 Mart, 1690, Dublin Society, Thorpe Tracts. The 
writer describes the Danes as ‘‘well disciplined, well clothed, arms bright as silver, 
“ all firelocks and cuttock boxes, their colour green lined red, blue lined red, and 
‘Millie lined white, grey lined blue, and every man a cloak or such a coat as the 
“ Dutch Guards wear, and you shall not see a man with a hole in any part of his 
“ clothing ; those I see of the Horse are white lined white and buff waistcoats.” 
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all carrying fusils, and remarkable for their soldierly and smart 
appearance. 

The left wing (M), under the King’s own guidance, was 
composed of the Danish and Dutch cavalry, Wolscley’s Horse, 
four troops of the Inniskilling Dragoons, and the whole of the 
Third Dragoons.'®*' The policy and forethought evinced in 
William’s distribution contra.st favourably with the .slip-.shod 
arrangements of his opponent. The first to face the fire from 
the Irish intrenchments and hedges would be the tried troops of 
the first line; old Dutch soldiers, or the veterans of the Fifth 
and Sixth whose teeth were black with biting cartridges and 
who joked most when surrounded by the whistle of bullets, 
steady Danes brought up under Continental discipline, and the 
French Protestants who united in themselves the military skill 
and L'lan of their countrymen with the bitter ferocity and 
desperate invincibility of excommunicated e.xiles. In the second 
line were regiments composed of soldiers young or untried but 
who, being afforded time to gain confidence, would follow up the 
first shock with unflinching pugnacity. Once the formidable 
river and breastworks were forced, who so fit or so eager to 
come to a hand to hand conflict with the Irish as the Derry and 
Inniskilling regiments ; who so ready to pursue the flying 
enemy as the men of Tiffin’s, Meath’s, or St. John’s, whose cry 
was ever “No quarter given or sought.” 

The soldiers of the two armies were dressed so much alike 
that it was found necessary to adopt some emblems of ilistinc- 
tion ; every English soldier wore a green twig in his hat -®'' while 
James’s people were distinguished by white cockades. 

To us who at this distance of time may review the past 
cleared of all the mists of party pa.ssion and illuminated by the 
light of subsequent events, the battle then about to be fought 
must appear the most important that ever took place in the 
history of our country. Nay, there is no battle whose result, 
whether from a political or religious point of view, has more 
permanently affected the state of Europe and therefore of the 
whole world. If William were defeated the French king would 
pour troops into Ireland ; thousands, who now wavered between 
loyalty to the hereditary dynasty and loyalty to the constitution 
and constitutional religion, would declare for James. In the 
face of a powerful English party and the whole might of I' ranee, 
William, with only Holland and a few petty .states to back him, 
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must have siiccumbecl. England would have returned to the 
bondage of James and his unkingly predecessor, to a state of 
tutelage to France and the Pope. Where would, in such a case, 
have been our continental influence? Where our wars in favour 
of right against might, our intercessions in favour of liberty 
against tyranny ? Where all that long series of struggles in 
defence of the wronged and the weak, which have raised the 
names of England and Englishmen to their present height of 
honour? 

Had such men as Charles and James continued to occupy 
the throne we should never have possessed the Indies and the 
high road to the East : the French would never have been 
driven out of Flanders, or India, or America, or Spain, or Egypt, 
by a nation untaught in war and afraid to draw the sword. 
Had William been defeated at the Boyne the Protestant religion 
would have been stifled ere it was barely a century old, and 
England would have sunk lower than Spain, bestridden by 
religious bigotry and political despotism. The battle of the 
Boyne forced the world forward when it would have retro- 
graded. The first of July, 1690, is a memorable epoch in the 
history of England, and in the history of England's Army. 
This was the first pitched battle fought by our Standing 
Army. 

As Count Schonberg marched towards Slane with his 
Division, he learned that there existed a ford at Rossnaree, a 
long mile nearer than Slane Bridge and about three miles and a 
half from Oldbridge ; to this ford he detached a large portion of 
his cavalry while he proceeded to Slane. The enemy, from 
whom the start of the Count's column from Oldbridge could not 
be concealed, detached a corresponding force in the same 
direction : but, owing to the bend in the river, the march of the 
Irish was considerably longer than that of the Count ; so that 
when the latter arrived at Slane Bridge he found himself 
opposed by Sir Neill CNeill's regiment of Dragoons alone.^^® 
The English Horse charged with the success to be expected 
from their numbers : CNeilFs men made a brief though brave 
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resistance : O'Neill himself fell badly wounded in the thi<4h, 
seventy of his men were left on the ground,^'*" and tlic rest 
retired on their approaching 

Count Schonberg, when he saw the reinforcement moving 
along the opposite bank of the river, had sent to ask for further 
aid.^'*^,®: , .The, King, however, had forestalled his rajiuisl by 
dispatching General Douglas with the two brigades of Dnglisli 
infantry of the right: this accession made the Count's detach- 
ment ten thousand strong. 

Hereupon de Lauzmi, fearing lest so large a force should 
beat back the troops already detached to oppose it, and should 
thus succeed in taking the Irish army in flank or rear, made off 
as fast as he could towards Rossnaree with the whole of 
the French contingent (C-C). 

Count Schonberg awaited Douglas's junction, drawn up on 
the defensive in alternate battalions and squadrons, a disposition 
adopted on the advice of the Earl of Portland in imitation of 
Ckesaris tactics at the battle of Pharsalia. On Douglass arrival, 
he placed his infantry in the centre and his cavalry on the 
flanks and advanced on Lauzun who awaited him between 
Rossnaree and the Dublin road. 

James fl'om Donore could distinguish the Count's movements, 
and he weakened his centre still further with a view to 
strengthen Lauzun. Descending from his post of observation, 
he withdrew all his reserve, besides several battalions of 
infantry from the main body and led them towards Rossnaree 
posting the reserve so as to form a communication betwixt the 
centre at Oldbridge and the left with Lauzun (C~C). 

There were now left at the Oldbricige defence only nine 
regiments of infantry ; one in the village, one in the breast- 
works by the water-side, and seven in support of these two : the 
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whole of the right wing of Horse and Dragoons also remained. 
Lord Tyrconnel, Berwick, and General Hamilton were 
intrusted with the command of these troops, which were all 
Irish. But at this time it was fully expected that the action 
would be fought out towards Slane and that little or nothing 
would be done at Oldbridge.^^® 

For the last hour before ten o’clock the English artillery 
had been cannonading the Irish works and houses (N). At ten 
William learned that the right wing had gained the other side 
of the river and he gave the signal for the main body 
to storm the fords at Oldbridge, under the direction of 
Duke Schonberg. The King himself rode off to head the left 
wing, 

A low buzz of repressed agitation followed the aides-de-camp 
as they galloped along the line delivering their brief messages. 
The great guns ceased to thunder, and an unnatural stillness 
—the hushed stillness of intense expectation— succeed 
In a few moments there uprose on the summer air the stirring 
sounds of drum and fife,^^’'^ the band of the Blue Dutch Guards 
striking up a march as the men stepped off across the short 
meadow slope to the river. 

When the Dutchmen walked into the water (O) ten abreast 
the music ceased, and after a minute’s pause was replaced by 
the sharp roll of musketry as the Irish fired briskly from their 
breastworks, while the louder roar of the English field pieces 
added afresh to the din. La Meloniere’s regiment and St John’s 
having the right of the French brigade, closely followed the 
Dutch Guards.^^’' Scarcely less forward (P) were Caillemotte’s 
and Gambon’s regiments, and in support of these the remaining 
Derry and the Inniskilling men. Hanmer’s brigade and the 
Danes extended the advance along the line (Q). So many 
men entering the river in masses acted as a dam, and the Dutch 
found themselves giving and receiving fire while up to the waist 
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in water.^®” A young lieutenant of grauadoers led the attack, 
and before stooping for the men to fire over his head, he first 
halted his company and coolly dressed the ranks-”'’ and closed 
up the gaps while standing in the middle of the river. A few 
terrible moments longer, and the Dutchmen were climbing the 
breastworks (A) and the enemy running, though not before; 
many a man had gone down in the stream.™’" La Melonierc’s 
battalion being next to the Dutch also suffered badly, losing 
here five officers besides eight wounded, and sixty men.™’" 

The whole river was now swarming with red and blue coat.s. 
The Irish Foot-Guards still maintained a hot fire from the 
village, and Count Solmes at the head of the Dutch Guards 
advanced to storm this post, the Irishmen lately in the breast- 
works quitting their first hedge as he came on. 

While the Dutch and the Irish Guards were thus engaged at 
Oldbridge, General Hamilton was in vain endeavouring to stay 
the advance of the rest of the attacking line. lie himself 
brought down to the river one regiment to o})po.sc the h'rench 
Protestants and St. John’s, and he ordered Lord Antrim’s 
regiment and some other troops down to charge Ilamncr’s 
brigade ; the other Irish regiments in rear were to supjxjrt. Hut 
Hamilton could induce his men to do nothing beyond firing a 
few random shots ; Antrim’s men ran, and the others ran, the 
only regiment that did come into collision with the enemy leaving 
one of its colours behind it and Hamilton was .shortly left 
with only a few officers and in danger of capture. 

While Hamilton retreated from the river, a sejuadron of Irish 
under Captain Parker swooped down upon Caillemottc’s regi- 
ment®"* and actually cut their way through it, then wheeled to 
the left to get back again. This brought them among St. John’s 
Derry men (at that moment marching along the rear to get to 
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the right of the Dutch), and afterwards among the Dutch in 
Oldbridge ; and so mauled were these daring fellows by the 
regiments through which they had to pass, that scarce half a 
dozen of them got away.®®^ Caillemotte wds mortally wounded 
in this charge, and was borne to the i-ear by four soldiers. As 
he passed along the ranks of his countrymen the brave-hearted 
Frenchman never ceased to encourage them, crying, as well as 
pain would permit him,^*^® “ A la gloire, mes enfants, i la gloire.” 

The spirited conduct of Captain Parker’s men was rivalled 
by that of others of the Irish Horse. A charge was made upon 
the Danish squadron of cavalry that was crossing near Hanmer’s 
brigade,®®^ and Berwick’s troop of Guards came down upon 
Hanmer’s men at the same time.^®^ The Danes were broken 
by the impetuous down-hill onset of the Horse, and fled back 
across the river ; but the sturdy Devonshire lads of the Eleventh 
(III XXXIII) were not to be easily beaten, and Berwick’s 
troopers were repulsed.^®^ A captain of the Eleventh had a 
narrow escape in this charge : one of the troopers was a deserter 
from the regiment, and, having possibly a spite against his 
former captain, he rode at him firing both his pistols, but missed 
him and was taken prisoner. 

When Caillemotte fell and the Irish Horse cut a way through 
his regiment, a good deal of confusion arose. The several charges 
of cavalry had told on the whole front ; the French protestants 
were in such a state that another well-timed charge would have 
broken them ; the Dutch had received a check ; the Danish 
Horse was routed ; the English brigade held its own, but made 
no progress.'^^^ Some of the men began to cry out for Horse, 
Horse ” ; the cry as it passed along was taken up for Halt, 
Halt”;®^^ and the army stood still just when it was of the 
utmost importance to advance. 

Duke Schonberg (111. XXXIV) discerned that the fate of the 
battle might depend upon this crisis. Without waiting to don 
his body-armour,^®’' the old General rode down to the river and 
headed Caillemotte’s leaderless regiment : Messieurs,” he cried; 
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“behold your persecutors, en avaiit, mes enfaiits, en avant.” 
And again the troops pushed on, and the smoke and din became 

more dense and loud than even 

Of course at the first sign of a battle the women and children 
of the little hamlet of Oldbridge had sorrowfully abandoned 
their riverside homes ; and the men had cithci accompanied 
them or joined the army,— all but one poor deformed lame man 
or ^^bokkha/^ This bokkha refused to quit the place: he had 
over his turf-hearth an old duck gun ; and, damning the heretics 
who were coming to lay waste his home, he swore that he would 
not budge until he had had a shot with his family gun at the 
bloody-minded Prince of Orange. On the morning of the battle 
when the protestant forces began to move, the bokkha concealed 
himself in a double ditch close to the Oldbridge ford, so as to 
be covered from the shot of both friend and foe. Looking 
sharply about from his hiding-place he soon made out the prin- 
cipal personages in the enemy’s army, and resolved to reserve 
his fire until these big game should come within range. I has 
biding his time, he at length viewed the charge of Hamilton’s 
and Parker’s Horse, the wavering of the French refuget^s, the 
fall of Caillemotte, — and he perceived with joy a horseman ride 
fast down to the river wearing a coat richly laced, an embroidered 
sword belt, a sash of golden network, and many plumes in his 
laced hat This was the very man he had so long waited for ; 
surely this must be the Prince, andjie was about to ride close 
by his hiding-place. The determined bokkha kept his eyes 
steadfastly on this officer, and when he saw him point the soldiers 
towards his own empty ruined home, he decided that this man, 
even if he were not the Prince (and he seemed too old to be 
so), would at all events be a worthy sacrifice to his outraged 
Penates. He examined the priming of his duck-gun and made 
ready. Chance favoured him, for at this moment the officer 
turned in his saddle to speak to the soldiers, and his horse 
availing himself of the distraction tugged at the reins and 
stooped for a good long drink. Before the rider could drag 
his horse’s head up again, the bokkha had found time for a 
deliberate aim : — the duck-gun was discharged, and the great 
General Schonberg fell never to speak more. As he fell some 


This is a tradition implicitly credited by the older natives of Oldbridge and 
Donore, from one of whom I heard it. And as it is a story of such a character that 
it would scarcely have been concocted groundlessly, I give it to be accepted or 
rejected at choice. Colour is lent to it by the variety of accounts, and the great doubt 
about the mode, of Sclionberg’s death : some said he was shot accidentally by his 
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of the Irish troopers/^® making their way back, struck at him 
and wounded him in the head. It was however the shot in 
the neck that was mortal (III XXXV). 

But the needed impetus had been given at the right moment ; 
the troops recovered their disorder and the Irish Guards were 
beaten out^^^ of the village with a loss of one hundred and fifty 
men. The right of the line was now well over the river (S) and 
in full advance on the Irish army. Several hedges had been 
carried by the Dutch Guards who had been joined by St John’s^ 
when a charge of cavalry was made upon them : St. John's 
regiment received it in close order (T), and, by firing in platoons 
instead of in voUeys/^^ repulsed the Irishmen. 

The Irish troops now drew up again in line on a ridge 
which extended across their whole position (U). The whole of 
the English army was moving forward to attack them. General 
Kirke and Lord Sydney rode busily from one brigade to the 
other, Testoring order and organising the fresh advance. The 
word was given to march; and for the next half hour all was 
smoke, dust, confusion, and noise. 

At this time King William, with his left wing of cavalry,^^^ 
was putting into effect his privately designed movement against 
the right flank of the enemy (M). Placing himself at the head 
of the InniskilHng Dragoons, William (111. XXXVI) told them 
that they should be his Guards that day." Gentlemen," he 
said,®^^ I have heard much of your exploits and now I shall 
“ myself witness them then he led his division down the little 
ravine from Drybridge to the river side. But here was an unfore- 
seen impediment : the vividly green grass of the flat meadow (V) 
beside the river was the deceptive covering of a morass : the 
horses floundered up to their girths and got frightened ; many 
of the men had to dismount and help out their chargers, with 
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difficulty keeping themselves from sinking in the mire : the 
King himself got bogged, and was obliged to dismount while 
Private M’Kinlay of the Inniskilling Dragoons extricated his 
horse. A regiment of Irish Dragoons, who from the other 
side beheld the situation (W) of the English left wing, howled 
in derision at the endeavours of the horsemen to reach the 
stream : “ Pass if you can,” they yelled, “ we give you free 

“ leave, pass if you can.” The officers about the King pressed 
him to return and to leave them to make their own way : “ No, 
no,” replied William up to his elbows in mire, “ I will see 
“ you over, gentlemen.” Presently the King and the leading 
files having got to the water, the men in rear discovered by 
experiment where lay the most practicable spots: and once in 
the river, a minute or two brought them to the small ravine on 
the opposite side. The Irish dragoon regiment, ceasing to fire, 
retired on its cavalry supports. The four Inniskilling troops 
deployed into line,“*^ and charged with such fury (X) that they 
not only broke the enemy but became so scattered in pursuit, 
that a body of fresh cavalry meeting them (Y) routed them in 
turn, and drove them back across two ploughed fields on to the 
Danish horse. William was now at the head of the Danes,'*'® 
and Cutts’s regiment of English infantry was drawn up to their 
left (Z). The Danes, overwhelmed as much by fleeing friends 
as by pursuing foes, gave way,®'* carrying the King with them 
in the press ; and the battle might even now have gone hardly 
with William, had not the men of the British regiment stood 
firm.®'® The on-rushing wave of Irish cavalry shattered itself 
against this immoveable rock bristling with seventeen-foot pikes, 
and the tide of battle was again turned : the King gained time 
to rally the flying troopers,®'® and the Irish squadrons were cut 
to pieces. 

The main body of infantry was at this juncture marching 
upon the Irish posted along the ridge (U). The Irish Foot 
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received the order to come to the charge and to drive the 
enemy back again into the river: they advanced in good order, 
but only one regiment actually charged, namely the Irish 
Foot-Guards: the others when almost within a pike's length 
wavered the murmur passed along the ranks that the army 
was taken in flank by cavalry ; every eye was strained to the 
right : the grey uniforms of the relentless Inniskillingers were to 
be distinguished on the steep ground above the Pass-if-you-can. 
In a moment the Irish soldiers turned about and retreated 
over the uneven ground as fast as they could walk. In vain 
their officers shouted to them to stand ; in vain these brave 
gentlemen sacrificed their own lives in the hope of inspiring 
with courage by their example their mean-spirited followers : in 
vain Tyrconnel rode from rank to rank:®^^ ^‘The Horse, the 
Inniskillingers," was all that the panic-stricken wretches would 
reply as they continued to press up the hill. 

Had it not been for the gallantry of the Irish cavalry 
another rout like that of Newtown-Butler would have ensued, 
and thousands would have been slaughtered. The Duke of 
Berwick and General Hamilton moved forward the whole of 
their right wing of cavalry to cover the retreating infantry : 
and with such effect did the Irish charge, that they gained time 
for their infantry to ascend the slopes and to form up again on 
the heights of Donore. Here they were induced to make a 
last stand under cover of the hedges, the church and the few 
cottages ; but the exhortations of their leaders could not easily 
overcome that exaggerated fear of the Saxon that had been 
nursed in the breasts of the Irish by centuries of subjection. A 
rapid and disorderly retreat on Duleek was commenced ; many 
cast aside their arms and fled to' cower in the uncut corn or in 
the hedge- rows and ditches, where they were afterwards dis- 
covered by the pursuing enemy and shot down as they rose 
to flee, like so many hares or rabbits. 

of the fight again devolved upon the cavalry. 
Two regiments of Irish Dragoons were ordered to the front to 
check the pursuit ; Lord Dungan, who led one,®^^^ was shot at 
the first onset, and his men turned and followed the infantry ; 
the other regiment, which was Lord Clare's, followed suit But, 
in spite of such disheartening examples, the Irish Horse regi- 
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ments continued to exhibit the greatest pluck: they swept 
down the grassy ridges with irresistible vehemence, charging 
again and again.®®® 

There is about half way between Dbnore Chapel and Dulcck 
Pass, and near the Drogheda road, a house called Platin IIou.se 
In a field (A-A) close to this hou.se General Plamillon had 
drawn up a body of cavalry.®^* Now, a bye-road bounded two 
sides of the field and was separated from it by a bank and dry 
double ditch: there was no entrance to the field from the 
road,®^® and Hamilton had had to clear a gap for his men to 
ride over. William’s troops must either enter by this gap and 
be attacked piece-meal (thus gaining time for the Irish infantry 
to get to Duleek unpursued), or else must leave Hamilton’s 
formidable body of Horse in their rear. 

There came along this bye-road the eight troops of Inni.s- 
killingers ®^® that had crossed the river with the Danish p'oet : 
they were led by Colonel Wolseley, and were pressing on in 
advance of the army in the devout hope of obtaining some 
share in the day’s triumphs. Hamilton suffered two troops to 
pass through the gap unmolested : when these two troops had 
entered the field Wolseley gave the order to form up, but 
unhappily in uttering the word of command he made a mistake 
and ordered the men to form to the left ®“ instead of to the 
right, thus bringing them with their backs to the enemy. Some 
of the other officers, immediately comprehending the mistake 
shouted to the men to wheel to the right;®*® upon this some 
went to the right and some to the left. Hamilton seized the 
moment of their confusion to charge ; some fifty of Wolseley’s 
men were cut down before they could get out of the field, and 
the others rushed out upon the rear squadrons in the lane : the 
Irish pressed upon them while all were in disorder®*® and 
incapable of resistance, and the Inniskillingers were routed. 
The Irish pursued them closely, until the King coming up with 
some Dutch cavaliy caused a check.®®^ William, who could 
with difficulty hold his sword because of his wounded shoulder ®*® 
riding up in front of the flying Inniskillingers, asked them®*® 
“What they would do for him”; such a question so put was 
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quite enough to turn the soldiersV faces to the enemy again, and 
re-forming their squadrons they aided the Dutch in the charge 
on Hamilton's party now joined by more of the Irish cavalry. 

Schonberg’s French Horse had also joined William, and 
the best fighting of the day took place now Here was 

no cowardly flinching ; no easy victory ; blow for blow and shot 
for shot were exchanged. Ten times did the gallant Irishmen 
come on/^® and ten times did the equally gallant Inniskillingers 
and Dutchmen, who indeed preponderated in numbers, beat 
them back. Berwick had his horse shot under him,^^® but after 
being ridden over by the charging squadrons, escaped with 
nothing worse than bruises : numbers of the Irish officers were 
killed Parker's and Tyrconnel’s eight troops/^^ already much 
thinned, were literally cut to pieces. The Irish Life-Guards 
suffered also : Hamilton was taken prisoner: and at length the 
Irishmen had to retire but no troops could have done more 
than they had done. 

About the same time that this action took place near Platin, 
General Ginckell with some Dutch cavalry the Third 
Dragoons, and the other four troops of the Inniskilling 
Dragoons, had encountered the enemy still more to the left 
towards the Drogheda road. But the Irish Horse here also 
displayed their accustomed valour, and Ginckell and his Dutch 
regiment being foremost, were driven pell-mell down a lane 
Ginckell came last trying to rally the fugitives. Captain 
Brewerton of the Third and the Lieutenant Colonel of the 
Sixth, seeing how matters stood, with a seasonable promptitude 
dismounted their dragoons and lined the hedge, besides 
manning a house that overlooked the lane When the enemy 
came impetuously charging after GinckelFs men, the unexpected 
and heavy fire from’ the house and the hedges knocked over a 
good many of them, and the rest were only too glad to get 
back out of range. 

The whole of the Irish cavalry at length retreated, after 
having thus fought for half an hour against superior numbers. 
This half-hour saved King James's army from annihilation. 

Leaving the Irish infantry in full retreat on Duleek, and 
their Horse retiring from Platin closely pressed by William, we 
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must turn for a while to the English Division under Douglas 
and Count Schonberg. 

When King James joined Lauzun®®*’ he found his troops 
drawn up about half a mile from Rossnaree ford, having a bog 
in their front and the road to Duleek (C-C) in their rear: the 
river was of course immediately on their right. On the other 
side of the bog the English had halted to make dispositions for 
an attack (D-D). 

To James’s consternation, the English infantry, instead of 
advancing'along the causeway over the bog, opened out to the 
right across the bog itself,®®" while the dragoons mounted and 
filed off to the right also as if to circumvent the bog®®^ and 
thus come upon the Duleek road in rear of the French. 

Just at this juncture an aide-de-camp galloped up with the 
news that William had forced the river®®’ and beaten the Irish 
out of Oldbridge. Lauzun thereupon gave it as his opinion ®®’ 
that the day was irretrievably lost, and that nothing more 
could be done except to secure the pass at Duleek as si)ecdily 
as possible ; even fighting Sarsfield was compelled to acknow- 
ledge that retreat was advisable. Accordingly Lauzun drew off 
towards Duleek : Douglas pressed behind, Bye-and-bye it got 
bruited among the Irish soldiers that their troops at Oldbridge 
were beaten, and, fearing for their own safety, they began to 
break their ranks in their anxiety to get to the head of the 
column : the English cavalry availed themselves of the con- 
fusion to charge in upon the retreating infantry,®®® and they 
slew a great many along the Duleek road. Presently some of 
the routed dragoons ®®’ from Donore crossed the road shouting 
that all was lost. The retreat now became a run, and the 
Irishmen, as their custom was, made off by twos and threes to 
conceal themselves in the fields ; before dark half the infantry ®®‘ 
had melted off the road, which was strewn all along with the 
muskets cast aside by them.®®’ Lauzun, however, kept his own 
Division in fair order, and so reached the bog near Duleek : he 
at once took measures to secure the Pass. 

The routed Irish infantry from Oldbridge was already 
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pouring into the village ; and so eager were the men to press on 
towards Dublin, so selfishly bent on their own safety, that they 
not only neglected to guard the pass themselves but even tried 
to force a way through the French. Lauzun found it neces- 
sary®^^ to fire on his terrified allies, in order to prevent his 
ranks from being bodily swept aw^ay by the disorderly mass of 
'.fugitives. ' 

King James no sooner felt assured that the passage of the 
Boyne was lost than he bethought himself of his own individual 
safety : regardless of everything else he rode off to Dublin. 

What an occasion had here presented itself for a display of 
princely courage and example; what an opportunity for even 
devoted self-sacrifice. How differently would posterity have 
regarded James, had he now headed his Guards and shown that 
he did not desire to survive defeat ; how differently even, had 
he taken the less heroic, but not less soldierly, course of himself 
commanding the rear-guard and seeing his troops safely into 
Duleek. One cannot but contrast the behaviour of James under 
defeat at the Boyne with the behaviour of William under defeat 
at Estinkerke or Neerwinden three or four years later. James 
fled without striking a blow or receiving a wound ; William was 
to be seen foremost wherever the action was hottest So soon 
as James scented defeat, he was the first to fly and rested not 
until he was out of the country; in fact he deserted ; he did 
what an Ensign would have been rightly shot for doing : when 
William, on the contrary, saw that victory had departed from 
him, he ceased not to head the charges of his cavalry until he 
had seen every man in safe retreat 

At length all the Irish infantry had got into Duleek. The 
roads into the village lay across a wide bog : the bog was 
traversed from west to east by a deep black ditch, along the 
bottom of which there ran a small river. The only way across 
this bog and its stream was by the roads : on the one leading 
from Donore William advanced, on that from Rossnaree was 
Count Sclionberg’s Division. Both roads were now defended 
by the French and their cannon. Until the French moved off 
there could be no passage for the pursuers ; at a spot where not 
ten men could charge abreast, two or three thousand soldiers 
with artillery were well able to keep thirty thousand at bay. 
When Lauzun had held the pass long enough to afford a good 
start to the infantry, he drew off. 
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Count Schonberg’s Division joined the rest of the army in 
Duleek. The cavalry followed up the enemy for some three 
miles beyond this village, but the retreat was so excellently 
covered by the French troops that the enemy suffered little 
loss. The enemy was the less encumbered because James had 
dispatched the baggage and most of his artillery toward.s 
Dublin when the action commenced. 

Night came down at last over the corpse-bestrewed fields 
beside the blood-stained river; over the victors housing them- 
selves as they best could at Duleek ; over the vanquished, 
harrassed and tired, still toiling wearily along the Dublin road ; 
and many a wretched .straggler blessed the sheltering darkness 
as he had never had reason to bless it before. The Battle OF 
THE Boyne was over (111. XXXVII). 

The loss of the enemy was about sixteen hundred killed,*’*’® 
wounded, and taken prisoners. The slain in King William’-s 
army amounted to less than a third of that number :‘’*’® the 
Dutch Guards suffered most, and had lost above a hundred men : 
in the other regiments the loss was very slight; even Caille- 
motte’s regiment had but eighteen men killed. Most of the 
Irish casualties fell to their Horse regiments,”*”' for the infiintry 
and dragoons had not waited to be killed. 

Schonberg’s death was the subject of universal regret. The 
body of the kindly old soldier was conveyed to Saint Patrick’s 
Cathedral. Caillemotte, his frequent companion in arms, lies 
buried at the foot of the trees close to Oldbridge ford.””^ 

Doctor Walker, Bishop of Derry, and Colonel of the Derry 
volunteers as well as late governor of that city and garrison, to 
whose example and spirited exhortations the frustration of the 
late siege had been mainly due, also met his death *’”” in this 
battle. It does not appear that he was actually fighting on this 
occasion : by some it was said that upon news of Schonberg’s 
death he had gone over the river to look after him if perchance 
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he should be still alive though wounded. Walker’s body was 
seen just afterwards at a short distance from the river/^^ already 
stripped naked by the rascals who followed the camp and 
pounced upon the corpses of the slain while they were yet 
warm. Bishop Walker was the last warrior bishop of English 
history.^^"" (111. XXXVIII.) 


Among the Authorities not quoted throughout is the account in the Fingall 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The War IN Ireland. Campaign of 1690. From the 
Battle OF THE Boyne to the close of the Cam- 
paign., 

A.D. 1690. 

Surrender of Drogheda. —The march on Dublin.— Evacuation of Dublin by the 
Irish,— The first siege of Athlone.— Douglas’s retreat from Athlone.— The march 
on Limerick.— Surrender of Waterford.— The first siege of Ifimcrick. — Tlie affair 
of Ballynedy.— The assault.— Raising of the siege.— The defence of Birr. --The 
siege of Cork.— The siege of Kinsale.— The close of the campaign. 

[For Tllmtratiom^ see No^e on p, xiil] 

King William has been often blamed, especially by Irish 
writers, that he did not follow up more briskly his victory at the 
Boyne: but many reasons may be advanced that would trans- 
form this apparent sloth into a soldierlike and prudent restraint. 
It was well known that James had called out a number of 
regiments of Militia and that several of these were now in 
Dublin, but it was not known what the exact strength or 
character of these regiments might bei^^k if William pushed on 
at once he would have to leave a strong detachment to invest 
Drogheda, while James on the contrary would be drawing fresh 
men from Dublin and the places beyond. William was now 
sure that his troops could beat the Irish alone ; but he was not 
yet assured that the raw lads who marched so readily up to 
troops as new at soldiering as themselves, would be a match for 
the steady discipline of Lauzun’s French veterans ; and it was 
not unlikely that, with the French to their front, the behaviour 
of the Irish troops might be very different to that shown by 
them when left to themselves, as they were at Oldbridge, 
William's siege-train was not yet arrived ; ^and above all his 
Commissariat had not yet come up with the rest of the army ; 
when it did arrive it could not quit the neighbourhood of the 
sea for an inland march of unknown duration and through a 
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district of exhausted resources, without a little time being 
allowed for necessary arrangements. 

On the morning after the battle, de la Meloniere with guns 
and thirteen hundred men was sent to summon Drogheda.'^'^^^ 
After some demur, the place surrendered upon condition that 
the garrison should receive safe-conduct to Athlone. 

On the third the army made a short march to Balbriggan ; 
but information being received that the enemy had evacuated 
Dublin, the Duke of Ormond, Colonel of the second troop of 
Life Guards, was sent forward with a thousand cavalry and the 
Dutch Guards to take possession ; and an officer of the Com - 
missary-GeneraFs staff with an escort of dragoons was pushed 
on to seize all stores and munitions left behind by the enemy. 

The protestant section of the population of Dublin had for the 
last week been in a fever of excitement over passing events, events 
whose result was so momentous to their collective and individual 
prospects. On the day of the battle conflicting and contradic- 
tory reports had reached the capital every hour. Now, the 
Prince of Orange was killed and all hope for the protestants 
was over ; then, he was alive and preparing for battle ; at one 
time, the English had been annihilated ; at another, it was 
bruited that the Irish had given way. At length, King James 
escorted by Sarsfield and a regiment of Horse, came clattering 
into the town ; — the Irish had gained the day, and James had 
arrived to further the arrangements for clinching the victory 
Bye and bye, when lights appeared in the windows and the 
long summer twilight merged into dusk, Irish dragoons came 
galloping in by twos and threes, and still spurring their fagged 
horses as if the devil himself were after them : then the Irish 
inhabitants began to gather in clusters and to look serious, 
while their late loud and boastful talk turned to troubled 
whispers. The protestants too began to assemble in the streets 
and, silently and still half in fear, to shake hands one with the 
other, as men will do after deliverance from some overwhelming 
danger or relief from some anxiety of suspense. The next day 
there remained no doubt of James’s defeat,®^*^ for all through 
the morning from before dawn to midday Irish soldiers were 
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pouring through the city, dusty, weaiy, and blood-stained, some 
marching in bodies, some straggling singly, and some on vehicles 
that they had pressed on the road to expedite their escape; 
many of the infantry were even without weapons of any sort 
The Horse alone, as soldiers conscious of having performed 
their duty, marched in in complete order with their kettle- 
drums and trumpets sounding a march. All that day parties of 
stragglers continued to come in, and towards evening the whole 
army marched off southwards. It was noised about that the 
town was to be set on fire by the rear-guard, and that the 
object of the governor in remaining till last was to see this done. 
The unhappy protestants looked in vain for the dust of the 
English army on the north road : however, a false report of its 
approach caused the governor and the Irish rear-guard to quit 
the town. Then the protestants, after months of suffering and 
persecution, dared again to come forth openly : supplying them-* 
selves with arms they ran about greeting one another as 
though they had been raised from the dead ; they crowded the 
streets, they sang and shouted and gave vent to an exultation 
which knew no bounds. It was at eight o^clock in the evening,®'*** 
just at the hour when the streets were alive with this revival, 
that the Commissariat Officer and his escort entered the town. 
The delight of the people at the sight of these red-coats was 
beyond all description : not the King himself at the head of 
the whole army could be so warmly welcomed as this one staff- 
officer®^® and his single troop of English dragoons: every 
trooper was regarded as a saviour and a hero. The people 
not only shouted and raved with joy and excitement, but in 
the intensity and exuberance of their gratitude to their deliverers 
they embraced the necks of the very horses and were ready to 
pull the men off them as they marched up to the Castle.®^® 

On the fifth the King followed the Duke of Ormond, and 
the army encamped at Finglas, a suburb of Dublin, 

William was compelled for political reasons to make a longer 
halt at Dublin than would have been advisable from a purely 
military point of view. There were addresses to be received, 
deputations to be heard, a provisional government to be appointed, 
proclamations to be issued. The time was not, however, alto- 
gether lost to the army, for a very particular muster was 
made by the Commissariat Officers in .presence of the King on 
the seventh and eighth. 

On the day after this two days’ review the army marched 
southwards, a strong division being at the same time detached 
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under Lieutenant-General Douglas to invest Athlone ®^^ Now 
Athlone is due west of Dublin and is on the Shannon, that 
grand natural barrier of the province of Connaught ; so that to 
secure Athlone would be to secure the whole of the north 
against the enterprises of the Irish, and also to secure a gate 
into the great western stronghold to which the war must 
ultimately become confined 

Douglas's division consisted of two regiments of English 
Horse and Wolseley's, the Fifth Irish Dragoons and the Sixth 
Inniskillingers, the Second Battalion Scots Foot Guards, the 
Sixth, Eleventh, Twentieth, and Twenty-second Foot, the 
Twenty-seventh Inniskillingers, with four other regiments of 
infantry ; the whole force amounting to seven thousand five 
hundred men. 

While the King was at Dublin he had published a proclama- 
tion offering papers of protection to those of the peasantry 
who should remain neutral. But before Douglas's division 
had reached Mullingar the soldiers were plundering indiscrimi- 
nately.^'^^ It was found impossible to restrain the men from 
looting along the line of march, notwithstanding that when 
caught in the act they were sentenced to dice for their lives.®^® 
This unlicensed pillage not only demoralised the troops but 
also the violation of the protection papers had a most deleterious 
effect upon the minds of the people.^^^ It was remarked that 
the Irish protestants, the men of Londonderry and Fermanagh, 
were the foremost in these mischievous outrages ; but in truth 
they alone had an excuse, for had not the majority of them 
been stripped by the Irish of all their possessions? 

On the seventeenth Douglas arrived before Athlone and 
summoned the place. The governor, Colonel Grace, firing a 
pistol at the trumpeter, bid him tell General Douglas that 
those were the terms he was for,” and that “ when his food was 
‘‘all gone he would defend Athlone until he had eaten his 
“ boots.” Douglas was not long in discovering that the strength 
of the place had been under-estimated. Approaches were 
indeed commenced but, without bread, without pontoons to 
cross the river, with only about a dozen guns,'"^^® the heaviest 
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of which were twelve-pounders, without sufficient powder even 
for these, and with Sarsfield on the march from Limerick 
with fifteen thousand men to cut off the communication with 
Dublin and the main army, it would be rashness to remain 
before Athlone. At dawn on the twenty-fifth the siege was 
raised, and Douglas marched towards Limerick to re-join the 
King. 

The retreat was not accomplished without difficulty. Ignorant 
of the strength of the enemy in the vicinity, obliged to take 
precautions against possible pursuit by the garrison of Athlone 
or a surprise by Sarsfield's reported force, Douglas had to 
accept for his route those roads where he would be least likely 
to fall in with the enemy, and where he would have the 
advantage of passes capable of defence by so small a force. 
This restriction to bye-roads, on which there were few farms 
and no towns, caused such a failure in the supply of provisions 
that for four days together the army was without bread.'^*’’ 

The enemy was on the look-out for Douglas at liannaghcr- 
bridge, and he had therefore to make a dBourhy Bally boy and 
Roscrea. Here he received an order from the King to hurry on 
lest he should be cut off by the enemy. He marched at once 
on Limerick, and, having passed the mountains, he sent back 
the Twenty-seventh and St. John’s Foot together with 
Wolseley’s Horse to protect the district about Mullingar. The 
Sixth Foot had been already detached to Dublin on quitting 
Athlone. A glance at the country from Limerick to Portarling- 
ton will suffice to show that Douglas’s retreat on Limerick 
(for, although an advance into the enemy’s country, it was still 
a retreat from before the enemy), might have ended less 
fortunately, had the Irish army sufficiently recovered from its 
recent defeat to take the field in strength and to occupy the 
passes of the mountains of Tipperary and Queen’s County. 

The King had quitted Dublin on the ninth and marched 
directly south, so as to cut off and secure all the places in the 
south-eastern counties before proceeding to the Shannon. The 
army proceeded by easy marches by way of Kilcullen, Castle-. 
Dermot, Carlow, and Bennet’s-bridge, and so to Rossed-^Narrow 
and Carrick on Suir. From Castle-Dermot the Duke of Ormond 
had been detached to seize Kilkenny, and a party was now 
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sent to occupy Clonmel, a place described as capable of a good 
defence “ had it been garrisoned by any but Irishmen.”®^^ 

Major-General Kirke was also sent from Garrick to 
summon Waterford, taking with him the Second and Twelfth 
regiments and some cavalry. The place capitulated upon an 
investment being threatened, and the garrison received safe 
conduct to Mallow. Duncannon fort which commanded the 
river some seven miles below Waterford promised to give 
greater trouble, but the opportune arrival of Sir Cloudesley 
Shovers fleet induced Captain Bourke, the Governor, to 
surrender. 

On the twenty-seventh the march was continued by 
Clonmel, Goolden-bridge, and Sallywood to Cahircoulish, a 
place about six miles from Limerick. Here Douglas rejoined. 

After the defeat at the Boyne the enemy had scarcely halted 
until he reached the Shannon. The French opinion had been 
all along in favour of defensive action on the line of this river ; 
it was only in deference to King James that this scheme had 
been at first laid aside, and upon James's departure from Ireland 
Lauzun lost no time in marching westwards ; orders were 
issued that the Irish Colonels were to get their men down to 
Limerick, each conducting his own regiment by whatever 
route he judged best, and the French undertook to remain till 
the last in case of pressing pursuit 

The month elapsed since the battle of the Boyne had been 
spent in strengthening the defences of Limerick. 

The natural defences of Limerick were more formidable than 
the artificial ones. The Shannon makes a sudden bend north- 
wards before it reaches the town, but bows round again about a 
mile and a half above it {see 111. XLVI) ; then, half-way between 
the northernmost curve and the town, the river splits, re-uniting 
in the middle of the town and thus forming an island nearly a 
mile long, and some five hundred yards wide, called King’s 
Island. The town was built half on the southern extremity of 
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this island and half on the left bank of the river/ the 
portion being denominated Englishtown and the latter Irish- 
town ; by a bridge named Balls-bridge, 

and King's island was connected with the other bank of the 
.Shannon by Thomond bridge. The country immediate,ly about 
IrisMown was very low and swampy, . but cut up into fields and 
those numberless small plots so peculiar to Ireland. 

Rather more than half a mile from Irishtowii, the Clonmel 
road (at this period) passed over a strip of firm ground, some 
one hundred and fifty yards across, with bog on either side of 
it. At the end of this pass nearest the town, and close to the 
road, was a rising ground, and on the two most prominent 
eminences stood the ruins of an ancient church, and an old 
fort called Ireton's fort; neither of these advantageous out- 
posts had been as much strengthened by the Irish as they 
might have been. 

The defences of the town consisted of an exterior 
encircling Irishtown as well as Englishtown from Balls-bridgc 
to Thomond-bridge, the Irishtown wall having also a ditch. 
In the Irishtown wall was a sallyport close to Balls-bridge, and 
a gate called St. John's leading to what is now the Garry Owen 
suburb ; in advance of the wall were three outworks, two being 
on the front between the river and John's Gate and one at 
the south-east angle. Slightly to the proper left of John's Gate 
a redan had been erected against one of the towers of the wall 
and named the Black Battery. The wall of Englishtown had a 
strong bastion near Balls-bridge, and at the northern end of 
King's Island was a good sized fort newly built by the Irish. 

At five o'clock on the morning of the 9th of August the 
English army marched on Limerick, having picked detachments 
from all regiments,®^® under Colonel Earle, for the advance- 
guard. About two miles from the town further advance was 
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contested by the enemy/^^ but to no purpose. The most serious 
check occurred naturally on the neck of land already described ; 
and the hedges with which it was seamed, as well as the stone 
walls of large farm-premises®®® offered excellent cover to the 
Irish, who were notoriously better soldiers behind shelter than 
in the open. Two field pieces were brought up to the left,®®® and 
Earle's party charged the enemy, and, although the Irish fought 
well for two hours,®®® succeeded in driving them from hedge to 
hedge until they finally retired ; General Douglas, who had been 
sent forward to direct the advance, took especial care to make 
the pioneers so cut the fences ®®^ as to preserve his front 
unbroken, thus ensuring success and saving much bloodshed. 
No sooner had the enemy been driven in, than the few entrench- 
ments they had thrown up for the defence of the road were 
levelled ; ®®® four field guns were posted on the rising ground 
of Ireton's fort®®® to reply to the cannonade that had begun 
from the town; and the troops pitched their tents within a 
quarter of a mile of the walls.®®® 

On this same day General Ginckell,®®® with a body composed . 
of the Second, Ninth, and Eighteenth Foot, and of the Royal 
and other dragoons, reconnoitred the ford of Annaghbeg about 
two miles above the town. Ginckell found the ford defended 
by low earthworks occupied by eleven regiments of cavalry and 
infantry, and the position was strengthened by a large new 
house®®® belonging to Sir Samuel Foxon, which, with all its out- 
buildings, hedges, and walls, offered so many standpoints to the 
defenders. However, during the night the enemy abandoned the 
ford,®®® and Ginckell crossed in the morning and posted his three 
regiments of infantry and some artillery to secure the passage. 

King William had brought with him none but field guns,®®® 
and there was at this time on the road from Dublin a train of 
ammunition wagons together with two eighteen-pounders and 
six twenty-four-pounders,®®® several wagons of provisions, and a 
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set of tin pontoon-boats. Two troops of the Second Dragoon- 

Guards®'^ (111. XXXIX) under Captam Poulteney was all the 
escort travelling with this much-expected convoy through an 
enemy's country, where every peasant was a guerilla and^every 
child a ready spy. Naturally, the enemy had information of , 
the approach of the convoy ; and on the night of Sunday the 
lOth, Sarsfield, with eight hundred cavalry,®®^ crossed the river at 
Killaloe and marched at leisure towards Cashel until he received 
certain news that the train was at that town: all the Monday he 
lurked in the mountains®®^ along the course taken by his prey. 
On Monday afternoon the train halted at Ballynedy castle,®®^ 
some seven miles from Limerick: the men of the Second 
Dragoon-Guards turned their horses loose to graze, detailed 
the usual corporal's guard, ate their suppers, smoked their pipes, 
and went off to sleep : they had never marched in an enemy s 
country before, they had had no practical military education, and, 
after the fashion of the uneducated soldier, they complied with 
routine orders and then trusted to luck ; not a sentry, not a 
vedette was posted beyond the precincts of the camp, not a word 
of notice of approach had been sent on to head-quarters. The 
conductors and drivers of the train, seeing the troopers thus 
assured, naturally felt so also and followed their example in 
going to rest : a number of women and children also slept in the 
camp that night ; whether they belonged to the men of the 
train, or to inhabitants come in for protection or to bring 
supplies, is not stated. 

On the Monday an Irish gentleman named Manus O’Brien 
came into the English camp and volunteered the information of 
Sarsfield’s march by the bridge of Killaloe, though with what 
design he knew not The English officers laughed at his 
news and surmised that Sarsfield had gone to hunt for mare’s 
nests in the mountains : but later in the same evening when 
some one repeated the tale in King William’s presence he 
grasped the situation in a moment,^®^ understanding at once that 
the Irish must have had news of the convoy, and that Sarsfield 
had been sent to waylay it: he instantly ordered Sir John 
Lanier®®® to take a body of Horse and march to meet the 
convoy. Sir John unfortunately failed, from what cause was 
never explained, to march until about two o’clock in the 
morning or some four hours after he had got his orders, and 
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even then he marched in very leisurely fashion ^^^until his party 
was startled by a quaking of the earth and the appearance of a 
sudden brilliant flash of light some three miles off, Sarsfield 
had fallen upon the convoy at the hour when sleep is heaviest; 
the Irishmen barbarously slaying, not only the soldiers, but the 
wagoners and even the women and children as they slept’^®*^ 
They then gathered the wagons together and set fire®®^ to them 
and also burst the guns, but this last so hastily that six of them 
were afterwards found to be serviceable ; the pontoons also 
were almost unhurt. By the time Lanieris men came up the 
enemy had disappeared into the mountains again, and pursuit 
was baulked. 

This business exercised a far greater effect upon the siege 
than the mere loss of the material could have done : the defeats 
at Newtown-Butler, at Boyle, and at the Boyne, and the rapid 
abandonment to the English of the whole country except the 
extreme south, so dispirited the Irish®®® that they had begun to 
despair of ever turning the tables, and suggestions of the policy 
of an early surrender were rife:®®® Sarsfield's well-planned and 
well-executed little success caused an inordinate reaction,®^® and 
those who had been ready to give in on the nth were eager to 
fight to the death on the 12th. 

For a few days the English works were delayed for want of 
cannon ; ®’^^ but the General Officers lent their horses ®^^ to fetch 
in the dibris from Ballynedy ; and other guns were ordered up 
from Waterford,®®® while three hundred infantry mounted on 
ponies ®^^ kept the road. 

On Sunday the 17th the trenches were opened, ®^^ seven 
battalions being detailed for the duty ; and not only were 
several batteries successfully commenced, but also the Irish were 
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beaten out of an advanced redoubt ®^® in front of the south-east 
angle of the wall. The next night the enemy made a sally 
which had nearly ended in serious disaster to the besiegers. 
The Scots Guards and Ninth Foot having relieved the right of 
the trenches were ordered to He down; from fatigue or 
carelessness the majority of both officers and men fell asleep 
and allowed the enemy to steal upon them unawares : the 
English soldiers, roused from sleep, began firing at random at 
everything and everybody : the Danish troops, who manned the 
trenches to the left, finding themselves fired upon, took the 
English for the enemy and returned the fire, while the Irish 
fired on botb.®^^ This confusion lasted for over an hour before 
the English and Danes discovered the true state of things, ®^%hen 
they united in the charge and repulsed the sallying party.®^^ 

On the 20th an attack was ordered upon the strong redoubt 
close to John's Gate. The granadeers of Cutts's®’’’^ and of the 
Eighteenth Foot were detailed to lead the way, Captain Foxon 
heading the former and Captain Needham the latter. At two 
o'clock in the afternoon the signal was given ; and the granadeers 
leaping over the trenches, went at a run straight for the redoubt 
in the face of the enemy’s fire. Arrived at the redoubt a volley 
of granades was thrown in, and the rush was resumed ; Captain 
Foxon mounted first and he was immediately thrown down ; 
lising unhurt, he went at it again and had the satisfaction of 
being the first in, the rest following with spirit. After a short 
struggle the enemy were ejected, and kept out while faggots or 
fascines were brought from the trenches, wherewith to block 
up the part of the redoubt that lay open to the town. On the 
capture of the work the English cavalry, that had been posted in 
readiness to hinder any sally from the town,®^^ drew off, glad to 
escape further exposure to the enemy’s guns. But about an 
hour afterwards the enemy sallied in great force ®^^ from John’s 
Gate, and forthwith began to fire on the redoubt : Major Wood 
of the Sixth Dragoon-Guards, who commanded an advanced 
picket of twenty-seven troopers of the Sixth and twenty-four 
of the French Horse, the instant he heard the firing made for 
the spot and found himself confronted by a squadron of Irish 
Horse, with a wide ditch betwixt himself and them : rushing at 
the ditch Wood and his men gained an impetus that the 
Irishmen could not withstand. Lieutenant-Colonel Wyndham 
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with more men of the Sixth (111. XL), and some of the Blues 
led by Captain Lacy, now came up, accompanied by some of the 
Dutch and Danish cavalry : forming up as they arrived, they 
charged the Irish and forced them back upon the gate, whence 
they did not again venture forth : but the cavalry was of course 
severely galled as it returned to the trenches ; Captains Lacy 
and Needham were killed, as were also not a few of their men. 
The cost of this day^s work was altogether considerable, and 


stood as follows for the English alone :• — 

Killed. Wounded. 

English Cavalry ... 21 52 

Do. Infantry ... ... 58 140 

Total ... ... 79 192 

English horses ... ... 64 57 


But of the Irish there were over three hundred men killed ; 
for when they cried loudly for quarter after their usual fashion, 
the English soldiers replied that they should have just such 
quarter as the wagoners at Ballynedy had.®^® 

By the 24th the English had run their trenches within 
twenty yards of the ditch of the town : and they had now six 
batteries playing ; one of six twelve pounders under Ireton’s 
fort; one of eight twenty-four pounders and two eighteen 
pounders close to the captured redoubt ; one of four twenty-four 
pounders at the angle of the trenches over against the south-east 
angle of the wall and John's Gate ; one of four mortars, and 
another large battery for red-hot balls, against the east face of 
the town ; besides two smaller batteries on the extreme right of 
the lines, one directed against King's Island and the other 
against Bairs-bridge. On the night of the 24th the redoubt 
battery was moved nearer the walls, and the next day a breach 
began to show itself over the Black battery, near John's Gate. 

For three days and nights a storm of shot and shell, 
of carcasses and red-hot balls, rained upon the miserable 
town; but the milder rain of the heavens fell also almost 
unceasingly upon both besieged and besiegers, and eventually 
proved ; the stronger rain of the two. At times the dowii- 
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pour wss such thciit the men could not work the guns,®^ 
and to mount fresh batteries soon became an impossibility : 
the trenches were knee-deep in mud : the soldiers were never 
dry 878 from morning till night and from night till morning: 
sickness,®^® which had been prevalent in the camp before, 
increased to a plague : the tenting ground became a mere 
swamp, and those who could afford it kept down the over- 
whelming damp only by burning bowls of spirits under the 
canvas.®^® Meantime the Irish had houses, and were little 
affected by the weather. It became imperative to carry the 
place at once or to raise the siege ; another cause conduced to 
this decision, namely the near exhaustion of the stock of 
ammunition.®” 

On the 27th a goodly rent had been made in the 
palisadoes on the counterscarp ; and the breach appeared 
practicable, although Quarter-Master-General de Gambon and 
others were of opinion that a longer delay was advisable. An 
assault was decided upon. 

Half the granadeers of every regiment,®’'® five hundred in all, 
were as usual to have the honourable post of the greatest 
danger. Immediately in support were the Scots Guards,®^® the 
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Ninth, and Eighteenth Foot, Lisburn^s Herefordshire regiment, 
the Blue Dutch, and a regiment of Brandenburgers. To the 
left of these was another body of infantry composed of Cuttsls 
regiment and the Danes. In rear of all was a strong show of 
cavalry.®^^ General Douglas commanded the whole. The day 
was one of those hot stifling days of August when the very 
idea of exertion is repugnant 

At half-past three in the afternoon/^^ the hottest hour of all, 
the deliberate boom of three several guns gave the signal for 
the assault, and also put the enemy on the alert The granadeers 
soon reached the counterscarp®^^ and there showered granades 
and bullets upon the Irish, who replied with cannon and 
musquet. Captain Carlisle, who commanded the granadeer 
company of Drogheda’s, ha-d been twice wounded before he 
reached the top of the glacis, yet he was first into the ditch 
(which was a dry one) ; he was instantly shot, but Lieutenant 
Barton, his subaltern, was ready to take his place, and 
Drogheda’s sturdy Welshmen required little urging, while the 
other granadeers were equally forward ; the covered way 
was quite in the hands of the besiegers, and the supporting 
regiments followed up the success. Unfortunately, while the 
granadeers had been permitted to launch themselves unre- 
strained against the enemy, the supporting battalions had 
received orders to halt when once the covered way was in 
possession. The granadeers had all followed Carlisle and 
Barton into the ditch, and then rushed on the breach with 
such impetuosity®®^ that the Irish fled. But the supports 
deeming it their duty to clear the covered way first of all, 
instead of following to the breach,®®® began to pursue those of 
the enemy that were retiring from the covered way by John’s 
Gate. The crush of the Irish was not great, and the besiegers 
had the gates shut in their faces.®®® By this time the granadeers 
were well into the town,®®® but the Irish, seeing their fewness 
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and that they were unsupported, recovered their courage and 
returned to the fight; the Brandenburgers were the first to 
attempt to support the granadeers, and they had actually taken 
the Black Battery when, with a horrible explosion, the enemy’s 
powder there blew up, killing numbers and scorching and 
wounding many more. The granadeers had to fall back and 
regain the covered way.®®" The object of the English was now 
limited to retaining the covered way and effecting a lodgment 
there, and the object of the Irish was, of course, to drive them 
back to their own lines. And at this sort of work the Irish were 
excellent soldiers : give them a wall or a clod to get behind, and 
they would blaze away as energetically as might be desired. 
The Irish women, however, exhibited a courage far beyond that 
of their men,®” for they came boldly to the front of the breach 
and nearer to the enemy than to their own people ; and, when 
they failed to obtain more deadly missiles, threw stones and 
broken bottles.®” For three hours did this sharp work 
continue.®*" Cutts attempted to create a diversion by an 
attack ®” on the Spur at the southern angle of the wall ; but he 
was without scaling-ladders,®” there was no breach on that side, 
and he could do little good ; he himself was wounded and many 
of his men killed. 

At length when the ammunition was all spent,®” while 
the Irish fire increased with every moment, fresh regiments 
coming up to the walls,®” and every available gun being pointed 
on the attacking party, the troops were recalled from the 
covered way, and the FIRST SIEGE OF Limerick was closed. 

On the 29th ®” the rain began again in torrents and with 
every appearance of continuing. A council of war was held ; ®” it 
was argued that disease was on the increase, that ammunition 
was scarce, that the transport train consisted mostly of oxen, 
and that, if the rains continued, it would become impossible to 
draw off the guns at all and they would have to be abandoned 
to the enemy ; even as it was, it would be necessary to destroy 
all the remaining heavy ammunition. On Sunday the 31st the 
English army raised the siege, ®®i and with a rear-guard of five 
thousand men marched to Cahircoulish,®” first blowing up all 
the shell, &c., that could not be conveyed away. 

The loss in the assault of the 27th was grievous. In three 
hours’ fighting one thousand five hundred men had fallen on 
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th6 side of the besiegers alone, of whom five hundred were left 
dead on the spot In the English regiments the vacancies 
caused in the commissioned ranks in so brief a fight were 
awful to contemplate, and spoke well for the gallantry, if little 
could be said for the skill, of our officers ; the Third Foot- 
Guards had seven officers killed and eleven wounded ; the 
Ninth three killed and ten wounded ; the Eighteenth six 
killed and eight wounded ; and Cutts^s and Lisburn’s between 
them appeared on the list for five killed and seventeen wounded ; 
and all these were exclusive of the granadeers who bore 
the brunt of the affair. Lord Meath, the colonel of the 
Eighteenth, Colonel Stuart of the Ninth, and Colonel Cutts 
were among the wounded. 

The British army now retired into winter quarters, the 
Danish and Dutch contingents being detached towards Cork^^® 
under the Duke of Wirtemberg and General Schravemoer to 
assist in the reduction of that place. 

At this time Birr castle in King’s County was occupied by 
but one company of the Twenty-Seventh Inniskillingers ; and 
the Irish, deeming this a favourable moment for its capture, 
sent Sarsfield with eight thousand men to besiege But the 
Inniskillingers were not to be terrified by numbers: so long as 
the bricks and mortar would hold together, so long would they 
defend the place. News of their strait coming to head-quarters, 
General Kirke, with the Blues,^’'^ the First and Sixth Dragoon- 
Guards, and Langston’s Horse, the Third and part of the Sixth 
Dragoons, the Second, Eleventh, and Eighteenth Foot, as well 
as Cutts’s, Lisburn’s, Earle’s, and Drogheda’s regiments, was 
sent to relieve the hard-pressed little garrison. With a rein- 
forcement that he received on the road Kirke’s numbers were 
still inferior to those of Sarsfield ; but the latter nevertheless 
retired again beyond the Shannon, thereby losing much of his 
own prestige and considerably damping the too-easily elevated 
spirits of the Irish.®^’' 

During this expedition for the relief of Birr, much harm 
was again done by the licentiousness of the English soldiers, 
who levied contributions on all sides with the utmost 
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impartiality, disregarding nation, religion, political creed, and 
military safety-papers, equally. Story, the chaplain of Drog- 
heda's regiment, tells us that some of the colonels not only 
winked at this disgraceful robbery,"^^ but even encouraged it, 
because they themselves had unclean hands ; there is, 
unfortunately, too much collateral testimony to admit of our 
doubting his statement 

On the 2ist of September, John Churchill, now become 
Earl of Marlborough, arrived off Cork with the Fourth, 
Eighth, and Thirteenth Foot, his own regiment the Seventh 
Fusileers, Fitzpatrick’s fusileers, Hales’s and Collier’s Foot, and 
Lord Torrington’s and Lord Pembroke’s marine regiments.^®® 
A landing was effected from open boats in the face of the 
enemy: on the 23rd, Wirtemberg and Schravenmoer having 
joined, the trenches were opened, and on the 28th the place 
surrendered at discretion, to avoid the horrors of the assault which 
had actually commenced ; the Duke of Grafton was mortally 
wounded on this occasion. 

Almost equally bald of incident because equally skilfully 
and quietly conducted, was the siege of Kinsale, which place 
surrendered on the 15th of October. 

The Reverend Mr. Story, the most reliable historian of this 
war, concludes his narrative of this campaign with an account 
of the clever cunning of the Rapparees in avoiding detection, 
and it tallies so closely with all that one hears, reads, and sees 
of the underhand doings of the Irish malcontents of to-day, 
that it is worth transcribing. Story narrates how, when they 
feared detection, the Rapparees would sink down into the long 
grass, the standing corn, or other convenient cover, how they 
would dismount the locks of their pieces and stow them away 
in some dry spot or about their clothes, how they would then 
stop the muzzles of their pieces with corks, and the touch-holes 
with small quills, and chuck away the piece confidently into a 
pond or other equally secure place ; and then, says he, You 
'*may see an hundred of them without arms who look like 
“ the poorest, humblest slaves in the world, and you may search 

till you are weary before you find one gun ; and yet when they 
*‘have a mind to do mischief they can be all ready in an hour’s 
“warning.” 

. 388 Various letters in the Clarke MSS. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The War in Ireland. Campaign of 1691, to the 

BATTLE OF AGHRIM. 

1691, TO 5 July. 

Preparations for the campaign.— Winter operations.— Opening of the campaign. — 
March of the English Army.— Capture of Ballymore.— The second siege of 
Athlone. — Capture of the English Town.— The Assault on the Irish Town, and 
fall of Athlone. — The Irish retreat.— De GinckelFs piirsnit 

\For Illustrations^ see Note $n p, ■%m.\ 

The campaign of 1691 was looked forward to by both sides as 
one that must prove decisive. It would be the third year of the 
war ; the first year had resulted in a drawn game ; in the second 
the English had decidedly had the best of it, but they had 
received such material checks on the Shannon that the Irish 
might still hope to turn the scale in their own favour. It was 
impossible that the state of things could remain as it was; 
either the English must force the frontier of the Shannon and 
thus put an end to the struggle, or the -Irish must take the 
offensive and drive the English back into Ulster. 

Both armies were full of hope, and preparations were eagerly 
made for the approaching campaign. 

Count Solmes having left Ireland to accompany King William 
to the Continent,®^® Lieutenant-General Ginckell took the com- 
mand of the British army. Recruits and stores arrived daily 
from England ; large depdts of transport and supplies were 
formed at Mullingar and Belturbet ; the troops were all furnished 
with new clothing ;®®® and a train of Artillery was prepared at 
Dublin on a scale heretofore unknown in the British Isles.®*®® 
Count Schonberg, second son of the late Duke, was created 
Duke of Leinster ; and other honours and promotions were 
conferred on those whose lives were hazarded more for honour 
than for gold. 

On the Irish side, Sarsfield was created Earl of Lucan 
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and was promoted to be Lieutenant-General ; Dorringtoii was 
made a Major-General, and Barker General of Foot ; the Duke 
of Berwick was recalled to France; and Lieutenant-General 
Saint-Ruth was sent from France to take command of the 
army under the Duke of Tyrconnel. Marechaux-de-Camp 
d’Usson and de Tess6 accompanying him.^^^ The different 
garrisons still in the hands of the Irish®®® were supplied with 
stores, their defences looked to, and the troops inspected and 
re-organised. 

An attempt was also to erect defences on the roads 

leading to Athlone ; but de Ginckell, having intelligence of 
this, ordered out a body of troops to force them, he himself®®® 
with Sir John Lanier and Major General Kirke superintending 
the operation. The principal point was a pass about four miles 
from Streamstown ; and here the Irish, upon notice of Ginckelhs 
march, posted a force of two thousand three hundred men under 
Brigadier Clifford. No sooner, however, had the advanced guard 
of the English under Captain Pepper®®® of the Nineteenth Foot 
appeared in sight, than the Irish retired upon their reserve which 
was drawn up on the side of a hill at Moate ; but they shortly 
retreated into the town itself.®®® This place was defended by a 
palisadoed work with a good ditch to it ; but even here the Irish 
did not feel safe and they made off for Athlone. Upon this 
Colonel Wolseley with the English advanced cavalry, consisting 
of a few of the Blues ®®® and First Dragoon-Guards under Cornet 
Lisle, and of Monk’s Dragoons, supported by some of St. John’s 
Foot, pursued closely and dispersed the Irish in all directions, 
killing about two hundred, and capturing many of their horses 
and arms and much of their baggage and camp equipage : and 
Cairn Castle ®®® and Castle Conway were secured by the English 
troops on their return. 

Monk’s dragoons, who took part in this affair and in many 
others of a similar character, were composed of four picked 
men®®® per company from the Second Queen’s, mounted, and 
ordered to do dragoon duty under Lieutenant Monk of the same 
regiment They were, in fact, Mounted Infantry. 

In May the campaign opened, Ginckell making Mullingar 
his head quarters,®®® Douglas bringing down the troops from the 
north, Wirtemberg assembling the foreign regiments at Thurles, 


3 ^- Marechal-de-Camp corresponded with Lieutenant - General (although the 
Marechal-de-Camp performed also Quarter- Master-Generars duties); Berwick and 

Story mention Sarsfield’s promotion, each by the different title. 

3“ Berwick. 
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the Artillery train coming from Dublin, and the whole being 
ordered to rendezvous at Bannagher. Major General Mackay 
was ordered from Scotland ; and Sir Martin Beckman, who 
had made his reputation at Tangier, was sent from England to 
act as Chief Engineer. The Due de Wirtemberg was appointed 
General of infantry, and M. de Schravemoer commanded the 
'cavalry.''' 

On the 6th of June de Ginckell marched from Mullingar to 
Rathcondra, hastening forward a strong body of cavalry to 
Bally more to prevent any attempted relief of that fort. 

Ballymore lies on the direct road from Rathcondra to 
Athlone, and about half-way betwixt the two : the place itself 
was a mere village, but the fort, which had been recently 
erected, was built upon an isthmus some six acres in extent 
which jutted into a small lake, and which the surrounding bogs 
invested with the character of an island. The fort was defended 
by about one thousand men,®^^ with, however, only two cannon 
which were old Turkish pieces mounted on cart-wheels. After 
a brave attempt at a resistance which, however, was quite 
useless, the garrison, commanded by Lieut.-Colonel Mylo 
Burke,®^^ surrendered on the 8th. It seems unaccountable why 
any garrison had been left thus to fall an easy prey to the 
English army. 

The English were now on a sort of neutral ground between 
their own winter frontier and that of the Irish, and here one of 
the many horrors of war displayed itself When the Irish 
resolved upon the defence of the line of the Shannon, they 
expelled all useless mouths beyond the boundary : but the 
English, who were forming depots of supplies along their 
frontier, could naturally not afford to receive the multitude of 
women and children, together with sick and aged men, thus 
cast forth. When de GinckelFs army appeared at Ballymore 
these poor houseless starving wretches came flocking around 
the troops, and were to be seen gladly picking up all the offal 
and refuse of the camp; nay, such was their starving condition, 
that they eagerly devoured dead horses crawling with vermin, 
and even babies were put to suck at the filthy carrion. 

On the 1 8 th.®®® the army advanced to Bally burn pass near 
Twoy, Colonel Toby Purcell of the Twenty- third being left at 
Ballymore with four companies of the Royals. 

Story. 

Mac. Excidium. 

» Paiicer. 
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On the 19th' the Army, having been joined by the Due de 
Wirtemberg and being now some eighteen thousand strong, 
moved on Athlone : and shortly after daylight the advanced 
guard engaged with the enemy’s outposts, driving them in, and 
lodging themselves under the shelter of the fences and ditches 
which covered the country, 

Athlone stands on either side of the Shannon, just below 
where it lagoons into Lough Ree. The Leinster side was called 
English-Town, and the Connaught side Irish-Town, the two 
being connected by a stone bridge. The river is extremely 
rapid, and rough-bottomed, but there is a ford a little below the 
bridge (L) passable on foot in dry summers. Both towns were 
surrounded by walls of defence ; but the fortifications could not 
be termed formidable, inasmuch as they were in bad condition 
and consisted mainly of exposed curtains with plain bastions at 
long intervals. The Irish-Town had been strengthened by earth- 
works subsidiary to, and without, the walls ; but, oddly enough, 
no such endeavour seems to have been made to strengthen the 
English-Town. The old castle (B E) and the barracks were 
both on the Connaught side of the river ( 111 . XLI). 

No sooner had the enemy’s scouts been driven in, than a 
battery was planted on a rising ground (F) north-west of the 
English-town, on which it immediately opened fire ; while 
another battery was erected beneath it by the riverside (F) to 
hinder the intrenchments which were being thrown up by the 
enemy on the other bank, and another was placed over against 
the Dublin gate (F). 

By noon the next day a wide breach appeared in the north- 
west bastion (G) ; whereupon a Council of War was held at 
which it was resolved to storm the place that evening in the 
following order, which will serve as an example of the recognised 
order of attack on such occasions: /‘Order of the attack at 
“ Athlone 20th June 1691 at 5 oc. in the afternoon. There are 
‘‘ to be commanded from each Wing 1 50 granadeers, in all three 
“ hundred, which are to be commanded by a Lieutenant-Colonel 


The authorities for the details of this siege of Athlone may be quoted together 
as on no important point do they materially differ ; they are principally, 

Story. 

Mackay^s Memoirs. 

Macarice Excidium. 

Parker. 

Kane. 

London Gazettes, &c. &c. 
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and Major, six Captains, twelve Lieutenants, twelve Serjeants, 
and that Detachment shall be disposed of as followeth, 

“ I. A Lieutenant, Serjeant, and thirty Granadeers ; who as 
soon as they shall enter the Breach, shall take to the right 
“ towards the Bridge, to prevent the enemies getting that way 
“ into the town ; but if they find any Retrenchment before the 
“ Bridge, they shall post themselves in covert as well as they 
can thereabouts. 

“ 2. After them a Captain, two Lieutenants, two Serjeants, 
“ and fifty soldiers. 

“ 3. Then the Lieutenant-Colonel, three Captains, five Lieu- 
“ tenants, 5 Serjeants, with one hundred and twenty Granadeers, 
“ who shall follow the two former Detachments towards the 
“ Bridge. 

“ 4. After these the Major, with two Captains, four Lieu- 
“ tenants, four Serjeants, and one hundred and ten Granadeers, 
“ who are to take to the left, and clear the rampart of the 
“ enemy. 

“ 5. After these fifty Workmen, whereof twenty five are to 
“ follow the Lieutenant-Colonel to the right, and twenty five to 
“ go after the Major to the left, with Hatchets, Pick-axes, 
“ Shovels, and Hammers. 

“ 6. After them shall follow the two Battalions of Stuart 
“(Ninth Foot) and Prince Frederick, whereof Stuart is to go 
“ to the Right, and Prince Frederick to the Left; and the 
“ officers are to take care that the Men do not press on too fast, 
“ but cover themselves from the enemies fire as soon as they 
“ can. 

“ 7. After these two battalions, two hundred Foot to carry 
“ Fascines, and each of them to carry tools along with them. 

“ 8. After these shall follow the regiments of Brewer (Twelfth 
“ Foot) to sustain Stuart, and Count Nassau to sustain Prince 
“Frederick. 

“ 9, The workmen are to open, as soon as possible, the two 
“ Gates of the Town, that the Horse and Foot may come in 
“ that way. 

“ 10. The Lieutenant-Colonels, or Major (or both), that shall 
“ come first to the Ford on the left of the Bridge, is to take care 
“ to prevent the enemies sallying that way; and also, that their 
“ men do not fire one upon another. 

“ II. All these foregoing Detachments are to be com- 
“ manded by Major-General Mackay, and Brigadiers Stuart 
“ and Vittinghoffi” 
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A body of cavalry was also in readiness to support the 
attack;; 

Accordingly at S o'clock in the afternoon the advance party 
of 30 men, led by a French subaltern, marched under cover of 
broken ground to within about 1 50 yards of the breach, when the 
attack became manifest to the enemy who at once opened a 
brisk fire j the assailants however reserving their fire until they 
were actually upon the enemy. The French lieutenant, heading 
his men, rushed up the breach throwing his granade, firing his 
piece, and cheering on his followers: these were not slow to 
answer his appeal, and although the young French officer's 
courage cost him his life, the attack did not flag ; Brigadier 
Stuart with his own regiment, the Ninth Foot ( 111 . XLII), 
energetically supported the granadeers ; the other regiments 
followed ; and in a very short time the Irish quitted the breach 
and ran towards the bridge, closely pursued by the storming 
party, who chased them even up to the drawbridge ; indeed, so 
crowded were the fugitives in their anxiety to escape, that 
several were crushed to death, and others were forced over the 
sides of the bridge. 

Strangely enough the only officer killed this day on the 
English side besides the leader of the advance party was a 
Lieutenant-Colonel Kirke of the 2nd Dragoon Guards who was 
struck by a cannon-ball as he lay on the side of a hill quietly 
viewing the action. The loss in men was only about twenty 
killed and forty wounded. 

So soon as the town was mastered, entrenchments were 
thrown up at the foot of the bridge (H) to guard against 
re-capture, and batteries were at once commenced within the 
town towards the river. 

At this time the main Irish army under the French General 
St Ruth advanced from Ballinasloe and encamped beyond the 
Irish-Town, the garrison being constantly relieved by fresh 
battalions from the camp : but, for want of transport, St. Ruth 
could do nothing beyond thus sustaining the defence. Equally 
for lack of transport, de Ginckell could not pontoon the river 
before St. Ruth arrived, nor could he bring up his whole siege- 
train, for it was as much as he could do to merely feed the army. 

On the 22nd the new batteries (F) in English Town were in 
full play against the north-east side of the Castle : before dusk 
that evening a considerable breach had been effected in the 
river wall ; and during the night the whole side of the Castle 
was laid in ruins. On the same day a train of pontoons, floats, 
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and other siege material, arrived most opportunely under escort 
of the Blues and the Sixth Dragoon-Guards. 

A desperate struggle now took place day by day for 
possession of the bridge connecting the two towns, the Irish 
contesting it to the utmost, and the English gaining ground 
only inch by inch. Upon the bridge stood an old mill-house, 
and this being fired by the granades of the besiegers, sixty men 
were burned alive in it before they could get out, only two of 
its little garrison escaping. There was a dry arch under this 
bridge; and one of Lisburne’s regiment going thither to search 
for plunder, in turning over the bodies of the men that had 
fallen there during the assault on the 20th, came across a pair of 
Colours clenched in the hands of one of the corpses ; emerging 
from the arch, the soldier unfurled his trophies, and made 
towards his quarters in triumph: the enemy, observing the 
unwonted display, fired thickly upon him, but he was fortunate 
enough to get off safely with his inglorious capture and was 
rewarded by the General with five guineas. 

The English Generals, having information of a ford higher 
up the river in the Lanesborough direction, by which a 
passage might be made to take the enemy unawares in rear, a 
lieutenant of Horse was dispatched with a party to reconnoitre 
the spot, with positive orders to return the moment he had 
tested the ford by crossing it : but, as luck would have it, just as 
the young officer had crossed the river, he espied in the distance 
a large herd of black cattle, and recollecting that much credit 
had frequently attached to the captors of such plunder, he set 
off with his party to run down this attractive prey. Naturally 
this glaring indiscretion led to the discovery by the enemy of 
the lieutenant^s proceedings, and within a few hours the newly 
found ford was strongly defended by earth-works and by a 
chain of communication with St. Ruth^s camp. Had the 
reconnoitring officer exercised greater common sense, or had he 
implicitly obeyed with understanding the orders he had received, 
it is not unlikely that the battle of Aghrim, if not also the 
subsequent siege of Limerick, might have been avoided, and the 
lives of several thousands of men saved. Nevertheless, it is 
highly probable that he considered himself harshly treated in 
being tried and cashiered. 

While in the towns on either side of the river each party was 
occupied in daily erecting fresh batteries against each other, the 
bridge Gontinued to be contested arch by arch. By the night of 
the 26th the English had managed to possess themselves of the 
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whole bridge except one broken arch on the Gonnaught side : 
and, with a view to the easy passage of a storming party, the 
captured arches had been repaired as they were taken. 

On the 27th the breastworks of fascines erected by the Irish 
at their end of the bridge were set on fire by granades ; and 
that night the English succeeded in bridging over the intervening 
ruined arch. On the Sunday morning, the 28th, the enemy 
observing this, a Serjeant and ten men of Brigadeer Maxwells 
regiment, being all Scotchmen, volunteered to don armour and 
to wreck the English works on the bridge: boldly they set 
about their daring task, but every man of them was soon slain : 
their places were taken by another ten equally devoted, and 
these brave fellows in the face of the heaviest fire actually 
succeeded in destroying the temporary bridge over the broken 
arch, altho' only two of them returned to reap the fruits of their 
valour. The English works were, however, recommenced under 
cover of a close gallery, and the lost ground was shortly 
recovered. 

St. Ruth had hitherto been of opinion that any assault upon 
the Irish-Town directly from the river was simply impossible ; 
but he now began to fear that GinckelFs design was none other 
than to force a way through the Irish-Town itself. He therefore 
sent word on the evening of the 29th to M. de Suzon, who was 
commanding in the town, to have the rampart on the land side 
sufficiently demolished to allow of the troops from camp 
marching into the town promptly, to support the defence in 
case of an assault. Unfortunately for the Irish, de Suzon 
delayed the execution of this order for a day unfortunately, 
for on the very day that he should have performed this work, a 
Council of War was being held in the English camp, at which 
the passage of the river was determined upon. Indeed on the 
day before (the 29th) the troops had been drawn out in readiness 
for the attempt, and it was deferred only because at the hour 
fixed upon, the English works on the bridge next the broken 
arch had taken fire, creating a delay and distraction fatal to the 
intention for the moment, and greatly increasing the exposed 
space betwixt besiegers and besieged. 

At the Council which met on the 30th at General de 
Ginckelfs quarters, a most anxious discussion took place. On 
the one hand the General represented to his Officers that the 
idea of storming the place by crossing the river in the very face 
of all its batteries and the concentrated fire of its musketry, 
almost fool-hardy and most improbable of success : it 
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was not even as if the whole river were fordable ; there could 
only be one narrow stream of men crossing at one spot, and in 
full view of the enemy ; and as to the bridge, the possibility of 
crossing by it (a most dangerous process at the best of times, 
especially in case of a retreat becoming necessary) was now 
more remote fhan it had been before the conflagration of the 
morning; 

On the other hand, it had become imperative to take some 
decisive step; for the forage for miles round was all consumed, 
and the means of transport from the rear were limited 

Several of the principal officers then spoke in favour of an 
assault : they urged that to raise the siege was not only to afford 
to the enemy the unsubstantial, but none the less appreciable, 
advantage of prestige at the very beginning of the campaign, 
but it also involved the reversal of the whole situation : to quit 
Athlone would be to expose the roads to Dublin and the North, 
and from offensive action the English would subside into the 
defensive ; they urged that no act of determination and bravery 
in war could be unattended by risk, but that hitherto in almost 
all hand-to-hand combats the Irish troops had offered com- 
paratively faint resistance, and had made victory easier to their 
opponents than anyone had a right to expect ; and they 
concluded by expressing an unanimous determination to offer 
to their men an example of resolute courage. Wirtemberg, 
Mackay, Tettau, and Ruvigny, the General Officers, all spoke in 
the same strain; and Major-General Talmach^^®'^ especially 
advocated an immediate assault, and by his sanguine but 
sensible persuasions did much towards persuading the Council 
to its ultimate decision. 

Every concomitant circumstance conspired to favour the 
bold undertaking. A day or two before this Council was held, 
three Danish soldiers under sentence of death had volunteered, 
for a pardon, to test the depth and width of the ford : clad in 
armour they crossed at distances from one another, their friends 
pretending all the time to fire at them for deserters, and the 
Irish consequently leaving them unmolested, until their facing 
about to return displayed their design ; it is pleasant to learn 
that these victims of a “ Hobson’s choice ” got back safely, two 
of them being but slightly wounded, and the other unhurt. The 
river at the ford was only thigh-deep, and never before within 
the memory of man had it been so shallow. 


Talmach spelled his own name thus ; autographic letters in Clarke MSS. 13. 
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When the Irish saw the destruction of the English gallery 
on the bridge on the 29th, they congratulated themselves that 
the enemy was at length disheartened, and that the siege was 
about to be raised. It was probably for this reason that 
de Suzon delayed to open the ramparts as he had been 
instructed to do, and that his guards were for the next twenty- 
four hours less watchful than usual ; also that the Irish had but 
three regiments in their works in the town, while their General 
was beguiling what he thought to be the leisure of security by 
giving an entertainment at his quarters in the camp. Shortly 
before 6 o'clock on the light summer evening of the 30th, instead 
of the usual relief of the guards, there marched down to the 
trenches about two thousand troops composed of forty-three 
men from the Granadeer companies, and eighty-three picked 
soldiers from the battalion companies of every regiment, each 
detachment having with it three Captains, six Subalterns, and 
seven Serjeants ; and every man carrying fifteen rounds of 
ammunition, and having the ‘‘sign of battle,” a green bough, 
ready to place in his hat Major-General Mackay was in com- 
mand, and Major-General Tettau and the Prince of Hesse were 
with him: Talmach, not being for duty, marched as a simple 
volunteer in the advance-party commanded by Colonel Gustavus 
Hamilton of the 20th Foot The General-in-Chief was present 
to encourage the soldiers to their trying duty ; and a bag of 
guineas was distributed as some sort of acknowledgment among 
those who were thus foremost in danger. 

All was now ready, and Death hung expectant in the air. 

The strictest silence was enjoined, until there rang out on 
the still summer air, as a signal, the toll of the death-bell from 
the church steeple. Instantly there issued forth to the river- 
side sixty men in body-armour, and close upon them followed 
at very slight intervals the whole of the storming party, while 
every cannon and musquet from the walls opened fire upon the 
unexpecting foe. At the same time the supports assembled in 
readiness to cross the bridge as soon as feasible, while another 
body marched to the pontoon bridge now being rapidly laid 
some few hundred yards below the walls. 

Twenty abreast the men crossed the ford led by a Captain 
Sandys, the Irish shot now falling thickly and rapidly among 
them. With a resolute and impetuous rush the storming-party 
reached the breach in the wall at the other side of the ford, and 
driving the enemy before them, made straight for the bridge, 
only two hundred fusileers of the Sixth Foot under Lieut.- 
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Colonel ColuiBbine, being left to hold the castle in check : 
within a few minutes after the ford had been crossed the broken 
arch of the bridge was planked over, and the British troops 
were pouring into the town without impediment As the men 
pursued the Irish to their outer ramparts, they found the streets 
and ways so encumbered by rubbish and masonry knocked down 
by their own cannon that they, who just before had faced almost 
certain destruction without a murmur, now fell to swearing 
horribly at the bumps and knocks they received as they climbed 
over these obstacles ; whereupon old General Mackay, with 
characteristic Caledonianism, called out that instead of damning 
and cursing they had more reason to thank God for their victory, 
and that they would be no worse soldiers, and would certainly 
be better men, if they would fight as much but swear less. 

So unexpected was the attack and so skilfully pre-arranged, 
that by half-past six o’clock the whole place was in the hands of 
the British ; the re-inforcements from the Irish camp arriving 
only just in time to find themselves transformed from besieged 
into besiegers, for their own gates were shut in their faces, the 
drawbridge was drawn up, and their own guns opened fire upon 
them from their own ramparts. St. Ruth was astounded no less 
at the audacity than at the success of de Ginckell’s stroke ; 
and early the next morning he decamped, leaving the Castle, 
which had not yet surrendered, to fall into the hands of the 
English. 

That a fortified town, almost un-breached, strongly garrisoned, 
and sustained by an entire army encamped within a quarter of 
a mile of its walls, should thus be taken by storm across a wide 
and rapid river, in the full face of its fire and in the light of 
day, is a feat in war almost unparalleled, and adds one more to 
the numerous warnings to Generals that they should guard not 
only against probabilities, but also against the most remote 
possibilities, 

St Ruth’s first march was to Miltown, and on the next day 
he continued his retreat as far as Ballinasloe. Here he called a 
Council of War, and opinions were divided, whether to defend 
the passage of the Suck river, or to retire on Limerick. The 
French officers were for the former plan, but Sarsfield and the 
other Irish officers advocated the latter course, urging that the 
Irish fought better behind walls than in the open; and that, 

During tliis siege, which lasted eleven days the English had fired away twelve 
thousand cannon-balls, six hundred bombs and nearly fifty tons of powder, besides a 
great many tons qI stones discharged from mortars ; Story. 
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by defending the towns time would be gained for the arrival 

of reinforcements from France, when the offensive might be 
assumed with far greater chance of success. St Ruth deemed 
it best to fall in with the opinion of the Irish majority ; but, 
within the next day or two, observing the magnificent advantages 
of a position that might be occupied across the high road at 
Aghrim, a little village about four miles further on from 
Ballinasloe, he made up his mind to give battle there. He 
was greatly liked and looked up to by the Irish troops, and did 
not therefore fear that a decision contrary to their own desires 
would have any bad effect upon them. 

De Ginckell, having placed Athlone in a good state of 
defence, and leaving there as garrison the First and Fifth Foot, 
with Col. Lloyd of the latter as Governor, marched on the loth 
after St Ruth as far as Kilcashel. Here, upon reconnoitring 
he found that his adversary had retired beyond Ballinasloe to 
Aghrim, and that the passage of the Suck was open, I~Ie there- 
fore the next day occupied Ballinasloe, and himself with his 
principal officers rode out to observe the enemy’s position and 
to ascertain his intentions. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The War in Ireland: Campaign of 1691. 

The Battle of Aghrim. 

Description of the field of battle. — De GinckelFs advance.— Strength of the two 
armies.— The Irish position. — ^The first left attack. — The second left attack. — 
The left-centre attack.— The right-centre attack. — The right attack.— The final 
attack.— Death of Saint-Riith. — The rout— The loss of the two armies.— The 
fighting qualities of the British soldier. 

{For Illusirations, see Note on p. xiii,'] 


The position now taken up by Saint Ruth was one upon which 
he had had his eye for some days ; and it was as naturally 
strong as he could reasonably desire. 

About three miles and a half from Ballinasloe the road from 
that town to Loughrea and Ennis passes through the village of 
Aghrim (or Aughrim) (111. XLIII). A mile south of Aghrim 
stood Kilcommodon church ; and a hill rises gradually from 
Aghrim, until about half-way between Aghrim and Kilcom- 
modon it attains its greatest height, descending again towards 
Kilcommodon, the descent at this end being, however, less 
gradual and easy than that at the Aghrim end. The Irish 
camp lay along the rear of this hill,^®^ which is generally called 
Aghrim Hill ; and on this hill St. Ruth took his stand. Near 
the highest part of the hill stood two ancient Danish earth 
forts.^^® 

To the north of the hill of Aghrim lay an extensive red bog, 
which stretched along the whole of the left of the Irish position, 
and even circled round partly in rear of it ; this bog also 
ran out so far to the left front parallel with the Ballinasloe 
road as to preclude the likelihood of any attack from that 
flank.' 


Story. 

Mac. excidium. 

Among the authorities left unquoted throughout this chapter is the account in 
thcFingalMSS. • ■ ■ 

Story : they are still there. 

Aghrim is pronounced Och-rim; gutturally. 
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Direetly beneath the hill of Aghrim, and all along its front, 
lay another bog about three quarters of a mile across, beyond 
which rose the ridge of Urrachree, lower and less regularly 
formed than the ridge or hill of Aghrim, but almost parallel to 
it, the bog forming a flat valley between the two ridges, wider 
at the Aghrim than at the Kilcommodon end. Through this 
valley there meandered a small river, the ground on each side 
of which was soft and impassable by cavalry;®^® there were, 
however, several foot-tracks by which infantry could avoid the 
worst spots of the bog. 

To the south of Aghrim hill the right of the Irish lay more 
exposed, for here the bogs were firmer and of less extent, and 
the ground became more hillocky and sound. 

The road from Ballinasloe passed over the north end of the 
Urrachree ridge, then dipped between the large red bog (which 
may be denominated Coololla bog) and the Aghrim bog, 
and thus ran direct into the village of Aghrim by a passage 
over the stream, close to which (and on the Ballinasloe side) 
stood the ruins of an old castle. 

From the Ballinasloe road a lane diverged along the 
Urrachree ridge, and another road ran from the village of 
Aghrim along the lower slope of the Aghrim ridge ; and these 
two roads were connected to the right front of the Irish position 
by a cross road, which skirted the intermediate valley and circled 
round the south of Aghrim hill and Kilcommodon, the junction 
of the two roads taking place close to a ford (now spanned by 
Tristaun bridge) over a little stream that drained the south-east 
slope of the hill of Aghrim. The only passes suitable for 
cavalry were, then, the Ballinasloe road and the Urrachree 
road.^^^ 

On the evening of Saturday the nth of July, orders were 
issued in the English camp for an advance against the enemy 
the next morning ; the baggage to be left behind under a 
guard of two regiments, every company to turn out as strong 
as possible with arms fixed and ammunition in bandaleer or 
pouch, five pioneers to march at the head of each regiment in 
readiness to act in unison, and the granadeers to be on either 
wing of their corps with two granades per man. 

At six o'clock on the Sunday morning the troops 

Story. 

Mac. excidium. 

Berwick. 

Story. 
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marched out of Ballinasloe, the infantry over the bridge, the 
English and French cavalry by the ford above the town, and the 
Dutch and Danish cavalry by that below the town. As the 
troops crossed the river they were formed up into a double 
line of battle as well as the uneven ground would permit, the 
arrangement of the brigades and regiments being as follows : — 
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Line of Battle, 2/12 July, 1691. 


^ 3rd Dragoons. 

5th do. 

Bines. 

Langston’s Horse. 
Ruvigny’s do. 

.2nd Drn. Gds. 

'2nd Foot. 

20 th do. 

23rd do. 

Lord G. Hamilton’s. 
Ffoulks’s. 

22nd B'oot. 

.I2th do. 

1ST LINE. 

f La Melonih*e’s. 

I Du Gambon’s. 

I BelcastelFs. 

■j Greben’s- 
I Danish Foot. 

I Ditto. 

L Ditto. 

f La Forrest’s Dragns. 

I Schested’s do. 

) Donep’s do. 

1 Boncour’s do. 

Montpouillan’s do. 
tEppinger’s do. 





'6th Dragoons. 

5th do, 

- 1st Drn. Gds. 
Wolseley’s Horse. 
, 6th Drn. Gds. 





o 
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'9 th Foot. 
19th do. 
27th do, 
Crigh ton’s. 
St. John’s. 
Lisburn’s. 
,.iSth Foot. 


2ND LINE. 


'Nassau regt. 
6th Foot. 
Cutts’s. 
Danish Foot. 

Ditto. 

^ Ditto, 



' Schack’s Dragns, 
Nieuheuse’s do. 
Zulistern do. 
Reidesell do. 
Ginckell’s do. 
^Eppinger’s do. 


The strength of the two armies was about equal, de Ginckell 
having perhaps the advantage of numbers, but in any case 
not of sufficient preponderance to counterbalance the disadvan- 
tage of being the attacking party. 


^02 Story : Two of the regiments mentioned were left at Ballinasloe as a camp guard, 
but it does not appear exactly which ; perhaps the Twenty- Second and Lisburne’s. The 
Fifth Foot was absent from this engagement, for we find it {having been in garrison at 
Athlone) rejoining the army on the first of August. Nevertheless, from a passage in 
Mackay’s memoirs, and firom the lists of casualties, it would seem certain that the 
Twenty-second was on the field. 

The list of the English Army gives the following numbers, reckoning the 
cavalry regiments at 300 and the infantry at 550, or nearly their full effective strength, 
and deducting two regiments of English and two of foreigners for camp guard 
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Over the fenny swamps and concealing the turfy hills 
hung a thick summer mist; and it was not until nearly noon 
that de Ginckell could sufficiently note the details of the 
enemy's position to enable him to bring up his troops and decide 
upon his mode of attack. 

The Irish army was drawn up in two lines, the infantry in 
the centre and the cavalry on either wing : Tessd commanded 
the right wing and Sarsfield the left. A reserve of cavalry 
was posted to the left rear ; and before the action commenced 
Sarsfield was desired to take command of this reserve, with 
instructions not to stir until he received a distinct order to do so 
from St. Ruth himself. The old castle of Aghrim was 
entrenched and occupied by musqueteersri^^ 

As the fog lifted beneath the influence of the July midday 
sun, the two armies were discovered in battle array, the one on 
the hill of Aghrim, the other on the Urrachree ridge; and the 
cannon began to thunder across the valley.*^®^ 

The road from Urrachree over the narrow stream to the Irish 
right was at this time very slightly guarded ; and the battle 
opened about three or four o’clock (without any very definite 


English — Horse, 6 regts. at 1 

> 300 ~ 2,700 
»» J 

„ 550 = 8,250 

Total British = 10,950 

12 regts. at 300 = 3,600 
8 regts. at 550 = 4,400 

Total foreign = 8,000 

Total (about) 19,000 

Mac. Excidiiim says that the Irish forces amounted to 10,000 Foot and 4,000 
Cavalry. ' 

Story says that the Irish had the advantage of at least 1,000 men, but he seems to 
allude to the strength of their position rather than to their actual numbers. In another 
place he says that the Irish had 20,000 Foot and 5,000 Horse, and de Ginckell but 
17,000 in all. 

Story. 

Story. 

Mac. excidium. 

Parker. 

Kane. 

Parker. 

Story. 

Parker. 

Kane. ■„ '■'■■■•' ■ 

Mackay. 


Dragoons, 3 „ 
Foot 15 „ 


Foreigners — tiorse i 

Dragoons J 
Foot 
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intention on the part of either General) by a detachment of 
Danish dragoons being sent to occupy the little ford,^*^^ but they 
were beaten back Upon this, two hundred of the Sixth 
Inniskillingers were ordered down to deter the Irish from 
crossing, while the infantry of the centre advanced into the 
valley. It was evident, however, that, to render the centre 
attack of any avail, either the Urrachree or the Ballinasloe road 
must be forced, and the Inniskilling Dragoons were ordered to 
force the ford and fall upon the right of the enemy. The 
men were so eager that, having repulsed the enemy from the 
cover of a large farm-house beyond the ford, they were over- 
whelmed by his supports and had to run^^^ for it until reinforced 
by Eppinger’s dragoons, who dismounted and checked the further 
advance of the Irish on to the road or the bog: but the Irish 
cavahy behaved here as they had behaved a twelvemonth ago 
at the Boyne, like true men and good soldiers. The 6ght 
grew hotter and hotter ; re-inforcements poured in from Kilcom- 
modon : and Portland’s Horse (which had come up with the 
army just in time to share the action) had to be sent down to 
the assistance of the Inniskillingers and Eppinger’s. Soon the 
whole of the Irish right wing was engaged ; and on the other 
side the Duke of Wirtemberg, bringing down two battalions, 
held the Irish occupied until, more infantry coming to his 
assistance, he was enabled to force them back again to their 
original position on Aghrim hill. So far the British had success 
on their side, but not much had been gained in reality ; for the 
real key to the Irish position lay on their left, where the slope 
of the hill was more gradual and whence three good roads led 
to their front, centre, and rear. De Ginckell called a council of 
war ^^V At first it was decided to delay the attack till the 
morrow, and an order was despatched for the tents to be sent 
on from Ballinasloe : but afterwards it was thought best to con- 
tinue what had been well begun. Gn General Mackay’s advice 
the plan of action was to consist in a vigorous diversion of the 
enemy’s right flank and right centre, with a view to facilitating 
the really important attack on his left. 

Accordingly, about half past four o’clock, the English left 
advanced : the sun was directly in their eyes and the wind in 
their faces, no small disadvantages. The notoriously fertile hill 
of Aghrim was partitioned off into fields, and the hedges and 



^ Story. 
Mackay. 
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ditches of these plots extended quite into the bog especially 
about the centre of the Irish position : St Ruth had caused the 
fences to be so cut or levelled as to form continuous successive 
lines of defence with communication from one to the other. 

At five o'clock the firing recommenced, and again the Irish 
carried themselves manfully (as one historian puts it “ like 
men of another nation fence after fence and ditch after 

ditch was disputed to the uttermost, and it was difficult to say 
which displayed most courage, the men who advanced in the 
face of the most deadly fire, or the men who refused to retreat 
until the muzzles of the enemy's musquets actually touched 
their breasts. The uproar was increased by the cannon of both 
sides playing on the main body of either army. 

It was not until half past six o'clock that the Irish right 
had sufficiently given way to admit of the centre attack being 
made. 

The Twelfth, Nineteenth, Twenty-Third (III XLIV), and 
Creighton's regiments, supported by the Ninth and Ffoulks's, 
led off the centre attack and marched straight over the spot 
where the fences abutted farthest on to the bog.'^^^ Colonel 
Earle with the Nineteenth shewed the way,^^'^ the men marching 
thigh-deep in marsh and soft bog. The orders were that these 
regiments were not to push beyond the bog until the infantry 
to their right had had time to cross the wider part of it, and 
until the cavalry had forced the road at Aghrim castle. But 
the men got so elated with their success at the outermost fences 
that they could not be restrained : from fence to fence they 
beat the enemy, until they were masters of all the ground 
between the bog and the steep rise of the hill Flushed with 
victory they still pushed boldly on against the enemy's main 
body, when they suddenly found themselves confronted by a 
mass of Irish cavalry that came pouring through the gaps of 
communication so ably arranged by St Ruth. Colonel Earle 
was equal to the occasion : going to the head of his men he 
urged them not to give way,^®^ for courage would prove the only 
means of safety. And nobly the Englishmen answered his 
appeal ; with every hedge about them one continuous flame of 
fire intermitted only when at intervals the Irish Horse rode 
heavily down upon them, the gallant fellows stood until they 
were flanked as well as fronted by fresh bodies of cavalry. 


Story. 

Parker. 
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Then they gave way : the enemy followed closely like a wave 
that had but gathered strength by its recoil, and the English 
were swept like sea-sand before the resistless vehemence of the 
masses that burst upon them. Colonel Earle was wounded, 
was twice taken prisoner, and twice escaped ; Golonel Herbert 
of the Twenty-Third was also captured and when the six 
regiments regained the bog, they had left so many of their own 
men mingled with the bodies of the Irish that to this day the 
spot on the hill side where the English gave way is known as 
“ the Bloody Hollow/' A century and a half later the Nine- 
teenth and Twenty-Third regiments fought again side by side 
in an almost precisely similar attack and shared together a 
similar bloody repulse and ultimate glorious victory. 

Meanwhile the attack had ' been extended along the right by 
the Twenty-seventh Inniskillingers, the Eighteenth, St. John's, 
Lord George Hamilton's, and the French The passage 

of the bog was long, but not a shot was fired against them ; so 
silent and so hidden lay the Irish that it was conjectured that 
they had been withdrawn. A fearful undeception awaited the 
advancing regiments ; they were within twenty yards of the 
outermost hedge ; a sudden movement behind its thick 
foliage, a sudden blaze of matches and click of firelocks, in an 
instant the quiet green hawthorn hedge became alive with fire, 
and frightful gaps appeared in the ranks of the English and 
French. 

These, however, although staggered for the moment, pressed 
resolutely on ; and the Irish, who fought manfully, were 
beaten from hedge to hedge. But, as before, the check came in 
due time ; the battalions were so intermingled from the 
confusion of scrambling over ditches and through hedges, that 
soldiers of different regiments fought side by side/^^^ As the 
Irish infantry cleared away their cavalry appeared, ready to 
swoop down upon the victorious but disordered regiments, which 
had to retire, especially as it became known that Earle's and 
the other troops on their immediate left had by this time been 
beaten back to almost under their own batteries. 

The balance of probability of victory was now decidedly 
with the Irish. The English left was held in check, the centre 
was repulsed with slaughter, the right had as yet done nothing. 


410 Story. 
Story. 
Parker. 
Kane, 
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The only hold upon the Irish position was where the infantry of 
the right centre was making an attempt to regain the footing 
it had lost on the hill-side. De Ginckell hurried forward the 
cavalry of the right wing in a desperate attempt to succour 
the hard-pressed infantry. The English Horse rode steadily 
forward on the Ballinasloe road,^^^ supported by the Second ^ 
Queen’s Foot and the Twentieth. Two regiments of Irish 
infantry, and one of dismounted dragoons/^^ poured forth an 
incessant fire from their sheltering hedges. Now, to the west 
of the present Ballinasloe road there used to be an old bye-road 
across the Coololla bog : the English cavalry branched off on 
to this road and thus came directly on the left flank, indeed 
almost on the left-rear, of the Irish. The only place to cross the 
stream was at a spot a little above the castle where but two 
abreast could get over ; the slippery boggy sides made the 
crossing no veiy safe one for horses at any time, and with 
showers of bullets in front and a heavy press of men and 
horses behind, it required steady and brave troops to attempt it. 
The Blues (III XLV) held the post of honour ; and as 
St. Ruth saw this splendid regiment making for the crossing 
he withdrew his glass from his eye, and asked, What on earth 
they could mean by it The bye-standers replying that 

they meant to get over, and that they would certainly try at it, 
St Ruth remarked that, By Heaven, they were gallant fellows, 
^^and it was quite a pity that they should thus court death” 
When he saw them actually crossing, he still refused to believe 
it possible for them to succeed eventually, and is said to have 
repeated the saying ascribed on a previous occasion to the 
Mardchal de Cr6qui :^^® '^Que plus il. en passerait, plus il en 
''battrait” The Blues having leapt or scrambled their horses 
over the stream, were led by Sir Francis Compton, by the only 
way possible to avoid the boggy ground, and were thus exposed 
to all the fire from the castle.^^® Then, forming up, they 
charged along the firm ground that bordered the bog; 
Ruvigny’s French Horse, the Sixth Dragoon-Guards, the 
Third Dragoons, and Langston’s Horse were just behind, while 
the Second and Twentieth Foot effected a lodgment close 
to the castle, obtaining what cover they could in a large dry 
ditch. 


This is corroborated by Story’s account, and strongly so by local tradition : 
see Note The passage across the stream is to this day called LiittrelFs Pass,” 
presumably because the defence of it was entrusted to the officer of that name. 
Berwick. 
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Meantime the confliet between the infantry of both sides 
continued on the sometimes one and sometimes the other 

gaining ground. The British infantry on the right, seeing the 
Horse moving to their aid, redoubled their endeavours to hold 
their ground, and received some re-inforcements from Major- 
General Talmach. During the winter the English regiments 
had been much practised at dispersing and then gathering 
quickly on a given signal, and the benefit of this practice was 
experienced now ; the moment the Irish Horse were distracted 
by the necessity of meeting the English cavalry, the signal was 
given, and speedily the men of each battalion extricated 
themselves from the confusion and concentred on their own 
chief JThus re-formed, the attack on the Irish infantry was 
recommenced with fresh success under the direction of 
Talmach. The renewed attack extended itself along the whole 
line : the Irish were driven with great slaughter across the bog 
and on to the incline of the hill. Major-General Mackay 
attacked the enemy’s right with the left wing of Horse, joined 
by a part of the French Horse and of the First Dragoon-Guards. 
At this juncture also de Ruvigny, with the cavalry of the right 
wing,^^^ came thundering along the edge of the bog, crushing or 
slaying every Irishman in their path. As the cavalry swept by 
the infantry went at it again, and the hill-side was one confused 
miUe of cries and din, flame and uproar, beneath a thick veil of 
smoke. The Irish had fought for the first time in their own 
country like men and valiant soldiers, and they seemed 
determined to do so to the very end; but the soul of their 
army had departed — St. Ruth was dead. Having gone to the 
left to despatch a body of cavalry to meet the attack of the 
English at Aghrim, he was returning to the right and was 
riding down the side of the hilH^ri just above the Bloody 
Hollow when a round-shot or a chain-shot struck him to the 
ground dead ; one of his people cast a cloak over the body, 
which was afterwards lost sight of among the other dead.^’^* 


" Kane. 

Story. 

Kane. 

Story. Mackay. It is here that Mackay mentions Bellasis’s regt. , the 22ncl. 
Story, 

Parker. 

Kane. 

Mackay. 

Mac. Excidium says ‘‘about sunset.” ■ 

The chain shot asserted to be the fatal shot is preserved in St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, 
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Another circumstance conduced materially to the ultimate 
rout of the Irish, although nothing could have now saved them 
from defeat Their ammunition ran short ; a fresh supply was 
brought up, and it was found that the bullets had been cast a 
great deal too small for the calibre of the firearms : the soldiers 
were enraged, and attributed the fault to treachery ; they tore 
the buttons from their coats and tried to make them serve as 
bullets, but all was in vain. 

Without orders, pressed in front by the English infantry and 
in flank by the cavalry, the Irish centre at length gave back. 
The party in the castle, cut off from their comrades, surren- 
dered.^^® Their extreme right still held out against the Danes 
for another half hour.^^® But if the English and their allies had 
been all but successful when every circumstance had favoured 
their adversaries, they were resistless now, and very shortly the 
confused fight became a rout. An order was given by some 
Irish officer to massacre all prisoners before quitting the field, 
and Colonel Herbert and some others thus met their fate ; 
and then the Irish fled outright Their infantry made 
towards the bogs in their rear and the cavalry took the first 
roads that offered. Sarsfield, who had been all this while 
anxiously awaiting orders to bring up the reserve, was obliged 
to fly without striking a blow. The usual horrid slaughter 
ensued during the pursuit, until kindly night, aided by a thick 
misty rain,^^® shut out the fugitives from the eyes of their pursuers. 

The miseries of that Sunday night to the thousands of 
wounded who lay on the blood-soaked earth, who shall describe ? 


Whether this be true or not it could not have affected the ultimate issue of the 
battle, therefore I give it a place. My only authority for the statement is local 
tradition. Several repeated the story to me, among them an old man (Jonathan 
Comer) 80 years of age whose ancestors have all been equally long-lived and whose 
great-grandfather is asserted to have been present in the action. This old fellow was 
full of tales, some evidently original and true, and some equally evidently distortions 
of the historical accounts of the battle; but most of them were only family traditions 
and had no actual bearing on the history of the engagement. Among other things he 
told me of an affecting incident that happened to the half-sister of his grandfather : 
on the day of the battle the girl was going to the village school as usual, and she was 
so terrified at what she witnessed that it turned her brain, so that to the last day of 
an exceedingly long life she insisted every morning on going to school “with the 
“ other children.” He also told me that he was present on the only occasion on which 
the “fort field” was ever ploughed up; there was a very strong superstition in the 
country against disturbing this soil, and the farmer was “ warned ” by all his 
neighbours against so impious an action ; nevertheless he planted the field in potatoes, 
but he did not live to eat them ; and from that time the soil has remained imtilled. 
Many relics have been found at different times about the fields and bogs, but with 
astonishing ignorance and indifference have been lost or thrown away. 

Parker- 
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The dead and the living lay in entangled heaps together : in 
some small enclosures from two to three hundred bodies were to 
be counted ; and looking from the top of the hill the next 
morning the victors could discern the slain scattered over the 
country for four miles round, like sheep dotted over the pastures 
and bogs. 

The English set to work to bury their own men and many 
of the Irish with them, but a large number of the latter were 
left rotting on the ground: dogs in great numbers frequented 
the fields and fed on the carcasses of men and horses, and so 
savage did the animals grow from this food that it became 
dangerous for people to pass that way except in company. 
Some of these dogs belonged to the vanquished army, and 
among them was a greyhound belonging to an Irish officer, one 
of the slain : this dog fed on the corpses like the rest, but yet 
would not suffer his master’s body to be touched : after a time, 
when all the corpses were reduced to skeletons, the other dogs 
left the place, but the greyhound remained ; spending the day 
beside his master’s bones he would go during the night to 
procure food at the houses about : for six months did the 
affectionate animal thus keep watch : but one day in the 
January after the battle, one of Colonel Ffoulk’s regiment 
happening to pass very near to the Irishman’s remains, the dog 
flew upon him, and the soldier, alarmed at the attack, levelled 
his firelock at the poor creature and shot it 

The Sunday’s work had been bloody : between three o’clock 
and dusk some eight or ten thousand men were smitten with 
the sword or the bullet. There is no accurate account of the 
loss of the Irish, but it may be set down as at least seven 
thousand killed and wounded. The loss on the British side 
amounted to about one thousand killed and one thousand two 
hundred wounded, if the official lists given at the end of this 
chapter and furnished to the General two days after the battle are 
to be relied upon. But as there were several pecuniary induce- 
ments to officers to conceal the vacancies in their regiments, 


Story says that three days afterwards, when all the English and some of 
the Irish had been buried, he counted 120 to 150 corpses in some of the small 
enclosures. 

Story states that the Irish loss was reckoned at 7,000 killed. 

Parker puts the loss of the Irish at 4,000 killed and 2,000 captured. 

Kane sets the Irish loss altogether at 17,000 ! 

Parker sets De Ginckell’s loss at 3,000 killed and woiindecl. 

Kane sets it at 4,000. 

The official lists make it about 2,200. 


M 2 
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it is quite possible that the estimate of from three to four 
thousand killed and wounded, formed by some who were 
present, may be correct 

Large numbers of the Irish, including many officers of 
distinction, were taken prisoners ; and their cannon, baggage, 
and field equipage all fell to the victors.^^^ Eleven standards 
and thirty-two Colours were taken, and were sent over to the 
King by the hands of Lord O’Brien. 

In the best account of this battle by an eye-witness ^^® we 
meet with a comparison of the fighting qualities of English 
troops with those of others. The Rev. Mr. Story who makes 
this comparison was a chaplain in an army composed of English, 
Scotch, Anglo-Irish, Danish, French, German, and Dutch troops ; 
all these he saw daily in camp or bivouack, and repeatedly in 
action, as he did the Celtic Irish also. He rightly calls his 
story a “true and impartial” one, for he scruples not to blame 
his own countrymen when blame is due, and to praise the 
foreigners when they deserve praise. We have already seen 
how he censures the English officers and soldiers for their 
helpless indolence in the most essential points of campaigning, 
for their insular self-satisfaction and unreadiness to learn from 
their more experienced allies ; and now let us see what he says 
of the British soldier in battle. His praise here is not limited 
to any section of the nation; he speaks without distinction of 
the whole of the British troops, though using the word “ English- 
men ” ; the Londoners of the ist and 2nd Dragoon Guards and 
3rd Dragoons were there, the Gloucester men of the 9th, the 
Suffolk men of the 12th, the Devon and Cornwall men of the 
19th and 20th, the Cheshire men of the 22nd, Lisburn’s 
Herefordshire men, the Welshmen of the 23rd, Lord George 
Hamilton’s Scotchmen, St John’s Derry men, and the 
Inniskillingers of the 27th and of the Sth and 6th Dragoons— all 
fought side by side, and all are included in Mr, Story’s praise. 
He says that they “ marched boldly up to their old ground 
“ again from whence they had been lately beat ; which is only 
“natural to Englishmen : for it is observable that they are 


Story. 

Mac. Excidium. 

Kane. 

Story. 

Lord George Hamilton’s Regt. clothed in scarlet with silver lace ; Brit. 
Mus., Add. MSS. 18,023 Bills for Officers’ Clothing. He was transferred from this 
regt. to command of 7th Ft, and ist Ft, 
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commonly fiercer and bolder after being repulsed than before ; 
‘‘ and what blunts the courage of all other nations commonly 
“ whets theirs, I mean the killing of their fellow soldiers before 
“ their faces.” 


The following extract from Story may amuse the curious in such matters:— 
“ I shall conclude this digression, and the battle of Aghrim, with an account of a 
“prophecy, which the Irish had of a battle to be fought at this place. I was 
“told by a gentleman, who lives now in the neighbourhood, that at least a 
“year before the battle was fought, several of the Ulster Creights, driving their 
“ cattle that way, some of them asked that gentleman the name of that castle, who 
“ when he told them that it was Aghrim; one of them replied; that was the place 
“ where a great battle was to be fought; and that the Englishmen should think their 
‘ ‘ coats too heavy in climbing up those hills. This was also mentioned by Col 
“ Gordon O’Neal (found stript among the dead next day, and made a prisoner) 
“ and several other of the Irish officers after the battle, which kind of predictions are 
“ never rightly understood till they are past: for the Irish interpreted this to signify 
“ the Englishmen running away from them, but they found it by experience, that the 
“ English thought their coats too heavy in the pursuit of the enemy: tho’ some say 
“ this prophecy is meant of the Hills near Ardee, the day before the Battle of the 
“ Boyne, which was so hot, that very few were able to carry their coats.” 



Official Return of killed and wounded at the Battle of Aghrim^ 12 Jufy, i 6 gi. 
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CHAPTER XL 

The War in Ireland. Campaign of 1691. From the 
Battle of Aghrim to the Close of the War in 
Ireland. 

The Irish retreat on Limerick. —The capture of Galway. — The march on Limerick. — 

The second siege of Limerick. — The forcing of the Shannon.— The attack on 

Thomond Gate. — The Surrender of Limerick, and close of the war in Ireland. 

[ForJllustraticns^seeN'oteon^.'mi.'] 

So utterly demoralised was the Irish army by its bloody defeat, 
that there was scarcely any attempt at an organised retreat. By 
ones and twos, or in straggling parties of twenties and forties, 
the dispirited soldiers made their way as they best could by the 
highways, by the lanes, and across the bogs, towards Limerick, 
and as Bannagher and Portumna fell into the hands of the 
victorious army and their garrisons joined in the retreat, the 
ground was strewn with hampers and all sorts of household 
stuff which the people dropped as they went. The sole idea of 
each man was to get to Limerick, and thus secure his own 
personal safety.^^’’ 

There now remained but two places of any importance in 
the hands of the Irish, Galway and Limerick ; and four days 
after the battle de Ginckell marched by way of Loughrea and 
Athenry on Galway. After the capture of the outworks, an 
action in which Major-General Talmach ‘%ould needs go as a 
volunteer, as he usually did when it was not his turn to 
“ command,” Galway surrendered with the honours of war, the 

The Authorities consulted for this chapter may be quoted eit masse ; and they 
are chiefly ; 

Story. : ■ 

Macarioe Excidium. 

A diary of the siege and surrender of Limerick, Lond. 1692. 

Letters in the Clarke MSS. 

London Gazette. 

Parker. 

Kane, &c., &c. 

Contemporary maps and plans of Galway and of Limerick. 

Tracts : Brit. Mus. 816 m. 23. 

The account in the Fingall MSS. . . 
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garrison being permitted to march to Limerick, leaving the 
town *‘with their arms, six pieces of cannon, drums beating, 
“ colours flying, match lighted, and bullet in mouth. Sir 
Henry Bellasyse was appointed Governor with the Twenty- 
Second Foot (his own), and the Twelfth and Twenty-third 
Regiments for a garrison. 

The Commissary-General having now arrived in person with 
a large convoy of money, supplies, ammunition, and other 
material, the army was deemed prepared to march on Limerick ; 
a move which was begun on the 28th, and continued by way of 
Athenry, Loughrea, and Eyrescourt, to Banagher Bridge, at 
which latter place the Royal Dragoons joined. On the 
3rd of August the march was continued by Birr, and Burrisa- 
Kane, to Nenagh ; and here a halt of four days became 
compulsory for reasons of supply. Not all the experiences of 
1689 or sufficiently impressed the Authorities 

with the first principle of warfare — that a Commissariat without 
an adequate Transport Train at its own sole disposal, however 
perfect it may be in other respects, is absolutely useless. And 
when the army reached Nenagh, a distance of only seventy 
miles from its base of operations and its frontier of dep6ts, it 
was without bread. The General had already foreseen some 
such contingency, and upon his sending to Dublin a strong 
representation on the subject, “ most of the nobility and gentry 
furnished him with their coach-horses ; but still these went 
but a little way towards meeting the demand, and recourse was 
had to pressing. 

On the iith a fresh start was made by way of Shalley 
(where the Fourth Foot joined), and Tulla, to Cahircoulish, six 
miles south-east of Limerick, which was reached on the 14th. 

Between Cahircoulish and Limerick was encamped the major 
portion of the Irish forces, it being apparently intended to try 
the issue of another battle before retiring within the city. The 
whole country was of course under martial law, and every 
Irishman in the neighbourhood of the army was forced into the 
service: fresh arms were issued from the stores in Limerick to 
those who had lost theirs during the flight from Aghrim ; and all 
betokened a resolute defence of this the last stronghold remaining 
to the Irish. Ireton's Fort had been repaired, a new fort had 
been erected on the site of an old churchyard not far from it, 
and a third had been begun with a view to forming a complete 
chain of outworks round the town. The star-fort on King’s 
Island was in a better condition than before, and was connected 
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with the town by covered ways ; while earth- works had been 
thrown up within the old walls of Irishtown. The Duke of 
Tyrconnell, the Count de Lauzun (who had taken the place of 
St Ruth), and all the principal Irish Generals were within the 
fortress ; supplies were abundant and the garrison was strong. 

The reader will recollect the description of the place 
given in the history of the siege of the previous year: and 
indeed a better idea of the defences may be gathered by one 
glance at the plans ( 111 : XLVI) than from pages of description. 

De Ginckell remained outwardly inactive for the first ten 
days after his arrival at Cahircoulish : but preparations for the 
siege were energetically proceeding all the time. The Tipperary 
Militia arrived in camp escorting a large Commissariat Train of 
supplies: and a train of artillery also arrived from Athlone, 
consisting of nine twenty-four pounders, nine eighteen-pounders, 
and three mortars with its proportion of all necessary material; 
and on this occasion the lesson of 1690 was not forgotten, for 
large parties were sent out to meet the trains as they approached. 
Twenty-nine tin pontoon-boats were also received from Athlone. 
Several regiments arrived in camp from other parts of the 
country, among them the nth Foot, and the Sth Dragoon 
Guards. The fleet came up the river and anchored about three 
miles below the town. Horses were sent out from camp to meet 
and hasten up another siege-train coming from Dublin; and 
every regiment was ordered to manufacture two thousand 
fascines. 

A day or two after the appearance of the English army 
before Limerick, Sir William King, a former Governor of the 
city, escaped from the Irish and got safely into camp; and the 
information afforded by him as the siege progressed proved to 
be of great use. 

For some days it seemed as if this year’s operations were to 
be only a repetition of last year’s failure, for the weather again 
set in wet However, on the 22nd it cleared up, and on the 
25th de Ginckell invested the place.. 

With an advance-guard of about two thousand Horse and 
Dragoons, and two thousand five hundred infantry, accompanied 
by eight field pieces, the army marched towards Limerick. 
In immediate support of the advance-guard rode the whole of 
the cavalry, every man carrying in front of him three fascines to 
be dropped at convenient spots. As the army drew nearer to 
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the town, the troops gradually opened out on either flank in 
order to occupy all the approaches ; and as they did so, Major 
General Mackay with the infantry of the van pushed forward to 
attack the enemy’s outworks. 

Ireton’s fort was no contemptible work ; it was In good 
order, had a wide ditch, was garrisoned by five hundred men, 
and had lines of communication with the town. GromwelFs 
fort was scarcely less formidable: but the Old Church fort was 
in an unfinished condition, Mackay’s party, upon approaching 
Old Church fort, found, to their surprise, that it was quite 
deserted; and before they reached Ireton’s fort the Irish 
abandoned that also, retreating to a stone fort nearer the town ; 
this fort they reached in safety although Mackay’s men pursued 
them closely. Later in the day Count Nassau was sent to 
attack CromwelFs fort, which the granadeers of his party, after 
receiving the enemy’s fire full in their faces, carried with little 
difficulty. All that night and the next day the troops stood to 
their arms in expectation of a sally from the town : and on the 
following night, ground was broken towards the Shannon to the 
west of the town and a line of trenches begun from the river to 
Cromwell’s fort : behind this work the Danish contingent 
encamped. 

The next operation was to improve the defences of the 
outworks abandoned by the Irish, and to connect them by lines 
of communication : and on the 30th the battery of guns to the 
extreme left of the new trenches (111. XLVII) opened fire on 
Thomond bridge, while at night the battery of mortars at the 
same spot shelled the town, the enemy replying from King’s 
Castle and from their batteries in the Irish Town. 

The line of circumvallation was now so extensive, that, 
besides taking their day duties, every regiment of infantry had 
to mount guard in the trenches every other night, never 
mounting with their Colours lest the enemy might thus discover 
the inadequacy of the army to the ground to be covered. In 
consequence of this strain upon the infantry, the Horse and 
Dragoons were ordered to furnish four men per troop for spade- 
duty in the trenches ; and right well they worked, altho’ it was 
a most unusual thing for trenches to be dug or batteries erected 
by any but infantry soldiers. By this means a fresh battery 
was made between Cromwell’s fort and the river, although it 
was almost immediately afterwards abandoned, as being still too 
far from the town : the approaches were also carried considerably 
.-nearer'to'' the walls.'" ' 
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For the next few days the firing from the batteries con- 
tinued ; but, owing to the flat and boggy nature of the ground, 
great difficulty was experienced in finding suitable places for 
fresh batteries within effective distance of the walls. At length, 
on the 4th of September, it was resolved to erect a battery on 
the isthmus opposite the English town, although from the 
nature of the ground it was found impossible to approach the 
works to within less than from three hundred to four hundred 
yards of the place. Neither this new battery nor the works 
below the town could hinder the enemy’s free communications 
with County Clare, where the main body of his cavalry lay 
some little distance from the river. The new battery was 
rendered as formidable as possible, and consisted of eight 
ten-inch to eighteen-inch mortars in the centre flanked by 
twenty-five 24 Prs. and 18 Prs. on the right, and ten pieces for 
red-hot shot on the left. A battery of eight 12 Prs. was also 
planted at Ireton’s fort : and on the 8th all these, together with 
the batteries on tlie left attack, set to work simultaneously, 
throwing bombs, fire-balls, carcasses, and ball, without cessation. 
The houses of the town were hourly in flames, an event always 
welcomed by the Irish soldiers as an opportunity for plunder, 
they comforting the unhappy owners of the property on such 
occasions by the assurance that it was “ better for them to be 
“ plundered by their own people than to give what they had to 
“ the English soldiers, who would certainly strip them on the 
first opportunity.” 

Indeed so universal was this brutal feeling in the country, 
that the Cork Militia, being employed in the release of a party 
of protestant prisoners from St Thomas’s Island a little above 
Limerick, actually stripped their fellow-protestants of all that 
the enemy had previously left them, as they escorted them from 
the Island to the English camp. 

The Irish were not idle during all this time, and they did 
not witness the erection of all this apparatus of Death around 
them without making some efforts to stave off the effects. 
They planted a new battery of eight guns in King’s Island 
opposite the new English battery, and they raked Ireton’s fort 
from the old Black Battery, besides maintaining a heavy fire 
from the other parts of their works. 

However at length, on the 9th, there appeared a wide breach 
in the English town wall between Ball’s Bridge and the Abbey : 
the guns in the spur beyond the Abbey had been dismounted ; 
and the town was laid almost in ruins. On this night occurred 
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a wonderful but extremely characteristic instance of the mischief 
arising from inculcating upon soldiers a stupid dogged obedience 
unqualified by discretion. A large quantity of woolsacks having 
been carried down to the river-side in readiness for any assault 
upon the newly-made breach, a sentry was left in charge of 
them: during the night the Irish came across the river in 
wherries and set fire to the woolsacks, the sentry coolly looking 
on all the while: naturally the man was confined and brought 
before his Commanding Officer, with intention to try him for his 
neglect of duty ; but upon being asked what he had to say, he 
simply pleaded that he was not aware of having committed any 
fault, that his orders were not to quit his post, and he did not 
quit it, and that he did not fire because he had no orders ” to 
fire, and he dared not fire without orders. 

On the loth two mortars were mounted in Ireton’s fort 
under the superintendence of Lieutenant Brown, a very inventive 
and active officer, and they did great execution. 

On the nth the breach was at least forty yards wide ; and 
all the empty casks in camp having been collected, floats were 
prepared in readiness for crossing the river. 

Great doubts, however, prevailed at this time as to the best 
course to pursue. The winter was at hand and the season for 
siege operations was therefore drawing to a close : even if an 
assault upon the breach in the English town wall were successful 
it seemed exceedingly problematical whether it would be possible 
to occupy the town, which would be between three fires, from 
the Irishtown on one side, from the large Star-fort on the 
Island on another side, and from the Clare bank on a third side. 
The garrison was a strong one, and was supported by the whole 
Irish Army, and it was not at all impossible that, once in 
Limerick, the English might find it equally hard to get out 
again, if further assistance should arrive from France to the 
Irish. It was doubted whether it would not be better to give 
up all hopes of taking the place by storm; and instead to 
consume the counties of Clare and Kerry, and then to reduce 
both the garrison and its supporting army by blockade of 
supplies and consequent starvation. 

This latter course was so far determined upon that letters 
were despatched to England for ships to aid in the execution of 
the project : and Brigadier Leveson was at this same time with 
about one thousand dragoons engaged in harrying and reducing 
County Kerry. , ■ 

operations were continued. 
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The main batteries were enlarged ; and the enemy's communi- 
cations on the north were intercepted by the erection of a 
battery near St Thomas’s Island. But, until the place could be 
invested on the Clare side as well as on the County Limerick 
side, it seemed probable that both time and powder were being 
utterly wasted. 

Fortunately, at length, treachery in the enemy's camp 
combined with boldness in the besiegers to afford the latter the 
possession of the coveted ground Major-General Luttrell, 
seeing that King James's cause was a losing one, and being 
tempted to his villainy by the hope of thereby redeeming the 
confiscation of his family property, volunteered to give the 
English General notice of the day when he should be in 
command of the guards, and to do his best towards aiding any 
attack. 

Accordingly, on the 15th of the month — it having previously 
been industriously bruited about that the siege was to be 
abandoned, and a number of guns having been ostentatiously 
dismounted and apparently drawn-off with a view to give the 
greater colour to the report — all was made ready for a passage 
of the river into County Clare. All day long numbers of men 
had been hard at work preparing the floats and the tin boats for 
immediate service, and very soon after dark these, accompanied 
by six hundred workmen, were brought down to the appointed 
place, where the Second Foot (III XLVIII), headed by a 
detachment of four hundred granadeers, took charge of them. 
Sir David Collier led the way, and the granadeers were headed 
by Captains Ketchway and Parker of the Eleventh and 
Twentieth and Captain Alnutt of Drogheda's regiment In 
support were General Talmach with five regiments of infantry^ 
and General Schravemoer with a body of cavalry, together with 
six field pieces. • 

At 9 o'clock in the evening this Division marched to a spot 
on the Shannon about a mile above St Thomas's island and 
about the same distance from the town : here there was a small 
island more than half-way across, and the river was fordable for 
the remaining distance. The advance-party was put across to 
the island in the tin boats ; and about midnight the pontoon- 
bridge itself was begun. A few straggling sentries fired on the 
working-party, but the traitor had taken care that no supports 
should be immediately at hand. By daylight the bridge was 
completed, and the Royal Dragoons were in the act of crossing 
when Brigadier Clifford appeared on the Clare bank with four 
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regiments of dismounted dragoons and as many battalions of 
infantry, and prepared to dispute the passage. Talmach, upon 
this, ordered the Granadeers to wade through the further 
channel, and by manning a house and lining the hedges on the 
other side to keep the Irish at bay until the cavalry could cross. 
The Irish attempted to outflank the granadeers on their right, 
and might have succeeded in doing so, had not the Royal 
Dragoons arrived opportunely and repulsed them. The grana- 
deers, supported by the 27th Foot and the 5th Dragoon-Guards 
(III XLIX), now advanced steadily upon the enemy ; the Irish 
were driven back : another halt, to afford the rest of the Division 
time to cross, and then a fresh advance was made. 

At this time Sarsfield lay at Killaloe with a portion of the 
Irish cavalry ; and Brigadier Sheldon with the remainder, about 
three thousand in number, was encamped not far from the St. 
Thomas bend of the river : but so alarmed were both parties by 
the news of the forcing of the Shannon, that they precipitately 
retreated further into County Clare to beyond Six-mile bridge. 

The passage of the river was now secured to de Ginckell : a 
covering work was thrown up at the head of the pontoon-bridge 
to guard against surprise, and a strong guard was constantly 
maintained there. The garrison of St Thomas Island, being 
now cut off, surrendered upon promise of quarter ; and Colonel 
Tuthill, to whom the surrender was made, was tried and 
casheered for permitting this promise to be broken. 

At the same time that an entry to Co. Clare was thus forced 
by way of the Shannon, a Naval brigade was also landed on 
its sea-board for the purpose of consuming its resources and 
cutting off supplies to Limerick. 

De Ginckell now resolved to follow up his success by 
investing the place on the County Clare side as well as on the 
other side, notwithstanding the danger of dividing his forces so 
completely as would be necessitated by the conformation of the 
river. To guard against this danger as much as possible, a 
battery was raised between Ireton's and Old-Church forts so as 
to flank any sally from St. John's Gate. And, it being evident 
that any permanent success must proceed from the Clare side, 
the heavier guns were dismounted and put on board-ship, while 
the largest mortars were removed to I reton's Fort as being the 
best spot from whence to shell both towns. 

On the 22nd, signals having been agreed upon in case of 
any sally from the Irishtown, de Ginckell himself headed the 
enterprise agaitivSt the west side of the place. The due de 
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Wirtemberg, and Generals Schravemoer and de Ruvigny 
accompanied him, the latter being in command of the cavalry. 
The Division consisted of all the cavalry in camp (with the 
exception of the 5th Dragoon-Guards and detachments out of 
the other regiments) ; of ten regiments of infantry ; and fourteen 
field-guns : the troops carried seven days^ provisions. The 
Royal Dragoons furnished the advance-guard, and about noon 
the Division crossed the pontoon bridge into County Clare. At 
2 o’clock the leading party of Dragoons came in contact with 
the enemy, and some skirmishing took place until the arrival of 
the infantry, when the Irish retired under the protection of the 
guns of the place. 

The whole of the English granadeers, under Colonel Tiffin of 
the Twenty- seventh, were now ordered to the front; and the 
Second, the Twenty -seventh, Lord George Hamilton’s, and St. 
John’s regiments were brought up in support. This party 
advanced on Thomond Bridge which connected County Clare 
with King’s Island. The bridge was defended by two forts, one 
on either side, and the approaches to it were of course exposed 
to the full fire from King’s Castle and the walls of Englishtown : 
the enemy, besides manning the two forts, had also ambushed a 
number of men in the stone quarries and gravel-pits, of which 
there were several on the way to the bridge. For some time 
the fire from these and from the walls was so hot, that the 
English were ordered to hold back, and the undertaking 
appeared too hazardous to succeed : at length, however, rne 
granadeers by their unflinching courage ■ cleared the pits : 
re-inforcements issued from the town ; the English supports also 
came up; a brief fight ensued, and then the Irish retreated. 
With such persistent closeness did the English press them, that 
a French Major, on duty at the Thomond Gate, was afraid that 
the victors would enter the town with the vanquished ; and he 
ordered the draw-bridge to be drawn up, thus leaving the Irish 
cut off from all retreat The English soldiers grew more elated 
as they beheld this token of victory, while their opponents 
became equally dismayed ; the retreat had ere this turned to a 
flight, and in their haste to reach the drawbridge in time those 
behind pressed those in front to death, trampling them under 
foot or forcing them over into the water : the combat became a 
slaughter ; and, before quarter had been asked and accorded, the 
dead lay in heaps higher than the parapet of the bridge. 

No sooner was the fight over, than an effective lodgment was 
made close to the head of the bridge ; and thus Limerick was 
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effectually cut off from all communication with its cavalry which 
lay between Sixraile bridge and Ennis. This absence of 
cavalry probably prevented the Irish from making any con- 
centrated attack oh the besiegers. 

On the day after the attack on Thomond Gate, fresh 
batteries were commenced ; but negotiations for surrender began 
also on the same day* A cessation of hostilities was arranged, 
and on the 28th the principal articles were agreed upon. The 
military articles of the treaty of surrender were principally that 
all prisoners of war on both sides should be liberated/®^*^ that all 
soldiers of the Irish army desirous of entering the French 
service should be carried to France, and that the garrison 
should march out with the honours of war. 

On the 3rd of October Limerick surrendered;^^® and thus 
the last hopes of the adherents of King James were dissipated 
and the last stronghold of Political Tyranny and of Religious 
Intolerance fell before the upholders of Protestantism and of 
Political Liberty. The war in Ireland was over ; and as we read 
of its termination who can help breathing a prayer that it may 
be the last war between Great Britain and Ireland, that all 
the bitterness of its memories may die out, quenched in mutual 
tolerance, in mutual patriotism, in mutual esteem, and in com- 
munity of interests (Ills. L and LI). 

At all events in our Arniy^ Celt and Saxon no longer fight 
in opposing battalions but side by side as brothers in arms ; 
their only rivalrj:’' being that honourable rivalry of the soldier,— 
who shall be foremost in the field of honour. 


428 a Egerton MSS. 2,618 contains the original draft of the Treaty of Limerick, the 
alterations, and the correspondence thereupon. 

As our country is one in which great store is set by precedents, it may be 
mentioned that the Queen presented to the officer who bore the dispatches notifying 
the fall of Limerick a diamond ring worth 5^ I Letter, Whitehall, 13 Oct., 1691, 
Yare to Clarke ; Glarke MSS, 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The War in Flanders. Campaign of 1691. 

A.D. 1691. 

The war in Flanders. — Causes of the war.-— A description of King William the Third. 
—The campaigns of 1689 and 1690.— Origin of the Twenty-first Foot.— The 
campaign of 1691.— The two armies, — Opening of the campaign. — Loss of Mons. 
The British Contingent.— Origin of the Twenty-sixth Foot.— Origin of the 
Ninety-fourth Foot, — The rest of the Allied Army. — The Camp at Anderlecht. 
—The French attempt on Liege and Brussels,— The tactics of the Allied Army 
on quitting Anderlecht. — The movements between the Meuse and the Sambre,— 
Removal of the Earl of Marlborough from his command.— William’s attempt to 
cut off de Luxembourg from Mons and the Scheldt, — De Luxembourg’s flank 
march. — Movements after the retreat of the Allies from the Sambre.— The 
skirmish at Leuze. — Close of the campaign. 

{For Illustrations, see I^ote on p. xiiL] 

While de Ginckel had been earning honour for himself and 
his army in Ireland, King William had been busy in FLANDERS. 

Louis Quatorze was at this time attempting a general 
extension of the French frontier; his armies were pushing 
forward into Italy, Germany, and Bavaria on the one side, and 
into the Netherlands on the other : French armies were also 
engaged on the side of the Pyrenees, for a large portion of the 
Netherlands appertained to the Spanish crown, and any 
invasion of them entailed therefore a breach with Spain. 

King William, as Stadt-holder of Holland, was interested in 
checking the extension of the French frontier on the north ; and 
this of all the frontiers was, from its physical geography, most 
open to aggression and least capable of defence. 

The accession of William of Orange to the British throne, by 
connecting the political affairs of the Continent with those of 
England, induced an entire revolution in the being and prospects 
of the British Army, and he was himself its earliest leader of 
any degree of universal celebrity, 

William Henry, fifth Prince of Orange Nassau, and King 
William the Third of England, was born in 1650. Early left 
an orphan, he found himself regarded by the people of the 
United Provinces as the hope of their nation, while the party 
in power betrayed an almost murderous, though unavowed, 
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hatred of him and of his race. The love of the common people 
encouraged in the young Prince a patriotic ambition of the 
truest kind, while the mean jealousy of the government early 
forced upon him habits of caution and secretiveness. Naturally 
of a passionate temperament, this schooling into compulsory 
and continual concealment of his feelings had doubtless con- 
siderable evil effect upon a constitution not originally strong. 
Thus rendered a man while yet a boy, William appears to 
have brooded much over the affairs of his country ; and he 
brought to the consideration of them the sharpened, shrewd 
intellect of one accustomed to deal daily with crafty enemies, 
and a mind pruned of boyish exuberance of passion by hourly 
self-restraint To become worthy of his countrymen's high 
expectations was his aim in life. As he grew older, his 
ambition assumed a definite form, and the desire of his soul 
was to at once uphold the protestant interest and humble the 
power of France; in gratifying his hatred of France he would 
be striving against papal supremacy, and France he did most 
cordially hate, French interest, French power, and French 
diplomacy had half ruined his native country during his 
childhood: even since he was of an age to see and judge for 
himself French soldiers had invaded his beloved Holland with 
all the cruelty of a French invasion. To combat France 
became William’s longing, his hobby, his one dream and hope 
in life : ‘^delenda est Carthago” became his motto, his panacea 
for all evils political or religious, patriotic or foreign ; he 
burned to carry into France the same miseries of war that 
France had so wantonly inflicted on his own and other 
countries, to see French armies fleeing, French homesteads 
desolated, French trade paralysed ; — he pictured to himself a 
day when his victorious armies should enter Paris in exulting 
triumph while the insolent king who deemed himself a demi- 
god should in his turn chew the bitter morsel of utter 
humiliation. 

Such then being William's ambition, he discarded all pursuits 
and studies not conducive to his object ; he passed by all that 
did not tend to form him a warrior or a statesman, and he left 
unheeded all diplomacy that did not affect the power of France. 

It was this merging of all his patriotism and all his 
hereditary religious sentiments into an active detestation of 
France that led to William's acceptance of the crown of 
England, and, when crowned, to his interest in the efficiency of 
the British army. 

'' 2 , 
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In personal appearance King William was of fair height 
but slight build, sickly-looking both in face and figure, rather 
sallow of complexion. Small-pox, asthma, and weakness of the 
lungs had somewhat stooped his shoulders, and prematurely 
drawn the lines of his face; but the peculiarly expressive features 
amply compensated for the lack of regal presence : — the forehead 
broad, high, and thoughtful ; the eye-brows calm and significant 
of a power of reserve and self-constraint; the eye vigorous, 
keen, and intellectual ; the nose of the Roman type with full 
passionate nostrils ; the mouth resolute, decisive, and sarcastic 
(see 111 . XXXVI). The circumstances of William’s earlier years, 
as well as frequent sickness and care, had veiled his whole face 
with a mingled severity and melancholy that were traceable in 
no individual feature and yet pervaded all, so as to become 
one of the most striking characteristics of a most striking 
countenance. 

William’s enmity to France formed the bond of union 
between himself and the English nation ; to both this enmity 
was a thing inherited, a birthright; when supplies could be 
obtained from the English Parliament for nothing else, they 
were readily granted for a French war. 

Several British regiments had served the last two campaigns 
in Flanders ; but as the British contingent was comparatively 
but a handful, and as English generals had little to do with the 
direction of the war, it would not be worth while to follow the 
campaigns of 1689 and 1690 in detail. Suffice it to say that 
the continental opinion of English valour was not lowered.^ 
Among the few English regiments engaged were the Seconcf 
troop of Life-Guards, and the First, Third, Seventh, Sixteenth, 
and Twenty-first Foot 

This Twenty-first Foot had been raised in Scotland in 
1678,^®^ and being then armed with fusils became known as the 
Scots Fusileers. The regiment came on to the English 
establishment in 1688 when it first came south. 

The year 1691 did not open propitiously for the Allied Army 
in the Low Countries. The balance of the previous years of 

^ Scotcli Est. List, 1678 ; Edinboro’ State papers. This regt. is styled The 
Regt. of Scots Fusileers” in R. Warrt. 30 Deer., 1695 ; App. X. 

In History of Standing Armies 1698, it is styled Row’s Fusileers.” 

In D’ Auvergne’s campaigns in Flanders 1691 to 1697, the regt. is not styled 
Fusileers ; (only the Royal Fusileers being styled so). Neither is it so styled in the 
English Est. lists. 

Letter, Whitehall, 5 May, 1697, Secretary at War '‘The Scots Fuziliers” ; W.O. 
records. 
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the war had Been greatly in favour of the French, and they were 
preparing for the coi^ campaign with all the confidence 
derived from the prestige of past victories. 

Not only had the Turks (in alliance with France) defeated 
the Austrians at Belgrade, but the French themselves had more 
than held the Spaniards in check in Catalonia, had defeated the 
Italians at Staffarda, and the Dutch at Fleurus. 

The French Generals were the best trained in the world, and 
while the master-mind of the due DE Luxembourg directed 
the campaign, he was not without counsel and active support 
from officers, each distinguished for some speciality of military 
genius. The French soldiers were for the most part men of 
service, and all were well drilled and equipped. The organisa- 
tion was complete: the Commissariat or Intendance,'’ the 
Engineers, and the Artillery were each in an efficient condition, 
and were all so blended with the whole body of the army as to 
secure harmonious and prompt execution of the GeneraFs 
plans. 

The Allied army on the other hand possessed no leader the 
equal of de Luxembourg in sagacity, coolness, and promptitude. 
The subordinate commanders, with the exception of the Earl 
of Marlborough and perhaps the due de Wirtemberg, were 
generally inferior to the French generals de Boufflers, de 
Ximenes, d’Harcourt, d'Humieres, and de Villars. The army 
was made up of contingents from several states independent 
one of the other, and much difficulty was experienced in this 
and every year of the war from want of exactitude on the 
part of the different allied governments : if the Spanish 
and Dutch troops rendezvoused in good time the Bavarians 
and Brandenburgers were tardy ; if the English and the 
Wirtembergers furnished their full quota the Hanoverians and 
Spaniards were a third below their promised strength; if the 
Dutch infantry and Bavarian cavalry were fine serviceable 
soldiers, many of the others would be but civilians with arms in 
their hands, lads fresh from the shop or the farm. Owing to 
the unpunctuality of the several armies comprised in the 
Allied force, the French were invariably enabled to take the 
lead in the campaigns, while the Allies could neither form nor 
execute any scheme until after the arrival of the different 
contingent? and a consequent knowledge of their real strength.*^'^^ 


This Chapter was drafted before the quotation of authorities for each detailed 
statement in the text had been definitely decided upon, the chapter was not the 
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This year the Brandenbourg contingent was greatly beliind- 
liandj because until the French troops wintering on the Moselle 
and the Rhine should take the field, the Duchy of Luxembourg 
(III LII) would be left open to their incursions by the departure 
of the Brandenburgers from their winter-quarters in the 
Duchies of Cleves and Luxembourg. The rendezvous was 
between Vilvorde and Brussels; but the retention of the 
Brandenburgers in their own territories, and the tardiness of 
some of the other German contingents, prevented the Allies 
from undertaking any enterprise on the enemy’s frontier. 

There was among the French generals a Marquis de 
Boufflers, whose aptitude for sudden expeditions and surprises 
was such that it amounted to a genius. This officer, who 
throughout the winter had been exercising his peculiar talent, 
was now selected to execute a surprise of the fortress of Mons, 
the works of which were in an unfinished state. Mons was, 
with Ath, the connecting link of the Allied frontier between 
the Scheldt and the Sambre : the Earl of Marlborough alone 
seems to have rightly estimated the value of such a link, and he 
urged in vain that measures should be taken to prevent Mons 
being surprised. 

The two great essentials of military preparation were not 
neglected by de Boufflers ; secrecy was supplemented by com- 
pleteness. Formed at Versailles, the design had been com- 
municated only to M. de Boufflers and to the Intendants or 
Officers of the Commissariat in the frontier districts. The 
Intendant of Hainault had collected on the frontier between 
the Sambre and the Meuse forage sufficient to last seven 
thousand cavalry for three weeks: in Picardie the magazines 
contained forage for forty thousand horses for the same period. 
The Artillery and siege train had been concentrated at Douai 


less careflilly compiled. The following, however, are among the principal authorities 
consulted ; 

De Beaiirain. 

D’ Auvergne,. 

De Villars. 

Berwick.;, 

London Gazette. 

Establishment Lists. 

De Bonneval. 

''■ ■De'Feuquiere., , 

De Quincy. 

Story. ■ 

Coxe, Memoirs of the Duke of Marlborough, 

Besides those quoted in other notes. 
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and the places on the Scheldt. The Intendaiits had com- 
pleted all arrangements for supplies of food and munitions, and 
had provided twenty-one thousand peasant pioneers or navvies. 
The rivers Scarpe, Scheldt, and Haisne would form a facile 
means of communication, and the Allies possessed no garrisons 
on the French side to cut off their convoys. 

The distribution of the French army for the enterprise was 
ordered to be as follows : 


— 

Infantry. 

Cavalry. 

Before Mons ... .. ... ... 

30,000 

10,000 

Quartered in towns in the vicinity ... 

... 

3,000 

Between Sarnbre and Meuse 


7,000 

On the Lys, under Mchal. D’Humieres 

10,000 

6,000 

Guard for convoys ... ... ... . . . _ 

1,000 


To keep the Lines between Lys and Scheldt 


400 

Totals 

41,000 

i 

1 26,400 


All things then being in readiness, a simultaneous move- 
ment was made along the frontier, as if merely to break up the 
winter quarters and assemble the army. The troops in quarters 
nearest to Mons marched straight on that fortress ; those 
cantoned towards the sea joined d'Humieres, whose force was 
designed to keep in check the Allied garrisons between the Lys 
and the sea ; and at the same time M. d’Harcourt assembled a 
body of three thousand cavalry near Treves, which had the 
effect of detaining the Brandenburgers from swelling the army 
at Brussels. With such secrecy and promptitude was all this 
done that de Boufiflers invested Mons before the Allies had any 
notice of his design. The swarm of pioneers were set vigorously 
to work at the lines of circumvallation : the weather was fine, 
and therefore favourable to the besiegers. The Allies, from the 
comparative fewness of their numbers, could do no more than 
cover Brussels should it be threatened after the capture of 
Mons : William therefore continued to assemble his army, and 
occupied the troops meantime in entrenching the town of Halle 
which lies between Mons and the capital 

After a very weak defence Mons capitulated on the 31st of 
March. The French lost only ninety-two men in the siege. 
The garrison, which amounted to nearly six thousand, probably 
opined that ultimate surrender was unavoidable ; for a strong 
force covered the siege, which was itself directed by MM. de 
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Vauban and cle Megrigny the two principal engineers of France, 
It should however have held out longer, seeing that every 
day’s delay was of advantage to the Allies in their then 
circumstances. 

The position of the Marechal d’Humieres’s corps on the Lys 
had deterred the garrisons of Ghent and Bruges from re-inforcing 
the Allied main army, but other re-inforcements had come in 
gradually during the time of the siege of Mons, and among 
them some English regiments. 

The British contingent during this campaign was not large 
by reason of . the employment of so many regiments in Ireland ; 
and as to the War Office administration, it was such that in 
May the Artillery and Ordnance stores had not yet left the 
Downs/^^ and scarcely any of the Commissariat Transport had 
been shipped ; the cavalry were deficient in horses, and recruiting 
for the infantry was only just beginning. The following corps 
were serving in Flanders in April, in which month several of 
them arrived from home: — 


Brigade. 

Corps. 

Colonel. 

Duke of f 

Life Guards, ist Troop 

Earl of Scarborough. 

Ormond 


Do. 3rd do 

Earl of Marlborough 



First Foot Guards, 2nd Bn. ... 

Warcup, 



Second do. 1st Bn. ... 

Bridgeman. 



Third do. ist and 2nd Bns. ... 

Jas, Douglas. 



and a Battalion Dutch Guards. 




1st Foot “Royals” ( 111 . LIII), 2 Bns.... 

Sir Robert Douglas. 



2ist ,, “ Scots Fusileers ” 

O’Ffarrell 

Ramsay 


26th,, “Cameronians” 

Earl of Angus. 



Mackay’s regt. 

Mackay. 


L 

Ramsay’s ,, .. ... 

Ramsay. 



7th Foot, “ Royal Fusileers” 

Earl of Marlborough. 

Churchill . . . -J 

1 

loth „ ... ... ... ... 

j Earl of Bath. 

1 

1 

i6th „ 

Hodges. 

1 

1 

Fitzpatrick’s regt. of fusileers ... 

1 Fitzpatrick. 


The Twenty-sixth Cameronians derived its name from 
the religious sect from which it was originally recruited. 

The Cameronians, sometimes called the Hill-men from their 
places of worship, were a party that segregated from the main 
body of the Scotch Presbyterians about the year 1680 ; they 
were first called Cameronians after Richard Cameron, one of 


-^ 32 'Letter, Whitehall, iS April and 9 May, 1691, Blathwayt Secry. of War, to 
Clarke ; Clarke MSS. 

There is a full account of this sect in Crightoris Life and Diary of Lt. Colonel 
Blackader who belonged to the regiment from its first formation. 
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their itinerant preachers, who was killed at Airs-Moss. Their 

main principle was liberty of worship without license of any 
sort, whether from Kings or Bishops. For many years they 
were much persecuted as opponents of the King's authority, and 
were compelled to secrete themselves, being excommunicated 
and outlawed by the civil and religious authorities. 

0 ^^ the Revolution of 1688, the Cameronians prayed King 
William for redress of their grievances, and they openly by 
public prayers and such-like means, espoused his cause as being 
opposed to that of '‘ Popery and Tyranny." They even 
oifered to take up arms on William's behalf ; and accordingly, 
upon their offer being accepted, they " did make up the Earl 
"of Angus’s regiment of eight hundred men, all in one day, 
" without beat of drum or expenses of levy-money." 

On the 14th of May, 1689, the Regiment mustered^®"^ one 
thousand two hundred strong, under their Colonel the Earl of 
Angus a lad under twenty years of age and only son of the 
Marquis of Douglas. It was expressly stipulated by the 
regiment that it should have a Minister of its own persuasion, 
and an Elder to each Company. The Cameronians retain the 
distinctive badge of a Scotch regiment to this day. 

There had been in the service of the States for upwards of a 
century prior to William's accession to the crown of England, 
several independent Companies originally composed of Scotch- 
men.^^® These companies were highly thought of in Holland : 
in 1578 they fought at Reminant in their shirt sleeves and 
contributed not a little to the victory; and they had been 
engaged in all the w^ars waged under the Princes of Orange. 
They were at length embodied into three regiments, which, 
under Colonels Balfour, Mackay, and Ramsay, accompanied 
William the Third on his expedition to England in 1688, and 
which had since done good service in Scotland and Ireland. 
These regiments were lent to the States-General of Plolland in 
1701, and after suffering very shameful neglect at the hands of 
the British Government on the rupture between England and 
Holland in 1781, they were recalled in 1793 and subsequently 


Memorial of the sufferings &c. of the Presbyterians in Scotland, particularly of 
those nick-named Cameronians, 

Royal Warrt. i8 Deer., 1689, confirmed the establishment of the Regiment. 
Scotch Acts of Parliament authorise the raising of the Regts., i, 200 strong on 
19 April, 1689. 

An Plistorical account of the British Regiments employed in the formation and 
defence of the Dutch Republic particularly of the Scotch Brigade : Lond. 1795. 
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shared the glories of the Peninsula” campaigns under the 
title of the NINETY-FOURTH REGIMENT. As however this 
distinguished and ancient Corps was disbanded in 1818 I shall 
not speak of these Scotch regiments as the Ninety-fourth, but 
shall mention them in the same way as other Corps that have 
died out Nevertheless, with this clue the curious will still be 
able to trace for themselves the history of the Old Ninety- 
fourth. 

The British General officers were the Earl of Marlborough 
in chief command of the Contingent, and Lieutenant General 
Kirke of Tangier notoriety. The Contingent numbered about 
ten thousand men. Besides the British, there were Dutch, 
Spanish, and German troops ; the strength of the whole army 
being Nineteen thousand Horse and Dragoons and Thirty-one 
thousand infantry. Prince Waldeck commanded the Dutch; 
and under him were Field-Marshals the Prince of Nassau- 
Saarbruck and the Prince of Nassau-Friedland, and General 
Count Solmes, Prince Vaudemont was the Spanish com- 
mander. At a meeting of the Allied Powers it had been 
decided that King William should take the command of the 
whole army. 

On the surrender of Mons the Allies occupied a camp at 
Anderlecht close to Brussels. This camp was situate on a 
peninsula formed by two tributaries of the Senne (III LIV), one 
of which ran immediately in rear of the position while the other 
circled round the front : the front was also protected by several 
ravines through which the stream flowed. 

The next move in the campaign rested with the French, for 
the Allies could not quit the neighbourhood of Brussels so long 
as a French army remained in the vicinity of Mons. The 
French King, who had himself been present at the late siege^ 
bore a grudge against the citizens of Liege for having dis- 
appointed him of their expected neutrality during the war, and 
the check now held upon the Allied army by the possession of 
Mons afforded an opportunity of gratifying Louis's desire for 
vengeance. Besides Liege was a principal dep6t for arms and 
munitions, and if a bombardment should not frighten the 
inhabitants into submission, it would at least damage the Allies 
by destroying magazines and their contents. The plan was 
that de Boufflers should undertake the bombardment, while de 
Luxembourg should deter the Allied army from interference by 
threatening Brussels. 

With this object de Luxembourg assembled an army near 
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Colirtrai beyond the Lys. De Boufflers at the same time 
marched on his expedition with twenty thousand men, twenty- 
four guns and twelve mortars, and he was joined en route by ten 
field-pieces and a quantity of siege material from Dinant 

It must be recollected that although the Allied Army at 
Anderlecht was not large, there were yet thousands of men in 
garrison towards the coast and along the Sambre and Meuse, 
who only awaited a favourable opportunity of combining in the 
operations of the main army. Now, the road from Namur and 
Charleroi to Brussels, between Nivelle and Brussels and only 
three or four miles from Halle, crossed a small river and then 
ascended high grounds between two forests. Were the Allies to 
get possession of this pass and the connexion it would afford 
with their garrisons of Namur and Charleroi, the aspect of 
affairs would be decidedly in their favour : de Luxembourg being 
drawn eastwards, the garrisons of Ghent and Bruges would be 
released : de Boufflers would be in danger, while upon his 
retreat the Allies would receive large re-inforcements from 
Liege, Namur, and the Brandenbourg Contingent : and the 
probable result would be to confine the French to their own 
frontier and to expose Mons to re-capture. 

To prevent all this it was necessary for de Luxembourg to 
threaten the capital very closely. On the ninth of May he 
marched to Hauterive, but had to halt there to await his 
artillery from Douai : his strength, on its arrival, was about 
forty thousand men and eighty guns.^®^ On the fifteenth he 
crossed the Scheldt and marched to Renaix, thence to Lessines, 
and on the eighteenth to Enghien, where he encamped with the 
right at Hoves and the left at Herinnes, the river Marck being 
in rear and the front being covered by the woods and ravines 
which surround the town of Enghien. 

The next day the Due advanced on Halle with every pre- 
caution, and halted just beyond Halle between the Seniie and that 
tributary of it which encircled the front of the camp at Anderlecht 
The French lay right across the direct road from Halle to 
Brussels, and should they throw a body across the Seiine the 
garrison of Halle would be entirely cut off, De Luxembourg 
indeed lost no time in having two bridges of boats laid over the 
river, and troops were detailed to cross that night as soon as the 
bridges should be perfected. The works at Halle were still 
imperfect; on the side of Mons especially the only defence 


Foot 25,000 ; Horse and Dragoons 14,000 ; and a battalion of gunners. 
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consisted in some wretched palisadoes in bad repair. There 
were five battalions in the place, but in the bad state of the 
defences it would have been useless to attempt to hold it ; even 
now escape was very doubtful An order was promulgated 
throughout the town, that any inhabitant stirring out of his 
house after the beating of retreat that evening would be 
instantly shot : the strictest secresy and silence was enjoined 
upon the troops, and in the night the garrison marched out, and 
by keeping along the right bank of the river reached Anderlecht 
in safety early in the morning. Many of the men were so filled 
with alarms on the road that they threw away their arms as 
incumbrances. 

De Luxembourg was not without hope of actually entering 
Brussels, and when he found his birds flown from Halle, he 
proceeded to reconnoitre the camp. His idea had been to fall 
upon the Allied right between the rivers, and he moved his 
troops in that direction ; but he found that the streams were not 
so shallow as might have been expected so near their sources, 
and that while the enemy lay on a rising ground the waters 
formed a marsh at the foot of it. To attack the Allies in their 
present position would be equivalent to attempting to force a 
defile defended by a numerous army. De Luxembourg was 
obliged to content himself with the destruction of the works at 
Halle. 

On the 23rd of May King William arrived to take the 
command at Anderlecht, but he could not venture to attack de 
Luxembourg until he received certain intelligence of the 
Brandenbourg and Hesse troops. If he should be defeated he 
had no supports, and Brussels would be exposed ; whereas, 
should de Luxembourg be beaten, he had merely to retire 
on Mons which lay only a hard day's march directly in rear of 
him. 

Meantime de Boufflers had not met with his usual good 
fortune. It had been a trying spectacle to some ten thousand 
men, mostly Liegeois, drawn together hurriedly by M. de 
Cerclaes, to see shells and red hot balls hurled unceasingly, da}^ 
and night, on to the dwellings of their kinsfolk, while they were 
compelled to stand tamely by. But beyond the destruction of 
a large number of houses, no important result was obtained by 
the bombardment. 

The French had failed in this month's operations as signally 
as they had succeeded in the siege of Mons. De Boufflers had 
failed to do any damage proportionate to the great expense 
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incurred, and de Luxembourg had failed to do more than hold 
the Allied army at Brussels. 

De Boufflers was reduced to a mere party of observation to 
detain the Brandenbourg Contingent be 3 ^ond the Meuse ; and de 
Luxembourg was as anxious to get clear of William as William 
was to have more room in which to work. 

William Goiild not make the first move, while de Luxembourg 
was aware that an attack on him when he should retire might 
be fatal to his army. 

On the twenty-sixth the Due retreated with the greatest pre- 
caution on Braine le Comte, as well to find a better vantage- 
ground in case of attack and in a central spot for future 
movements, as because his Commissariat would be nearer to 
their dep6t at Mens. Several parties of cavalry were dispatched 
overnight to the high points between St Peters Leeuw and the 
mill on Castres hill so as to observe and report any anticipatory 
movement of the Allied troops: a whole battalion was sent 
forward, and the men posted at intervals through the forest of 
Houssiere : and parties (of a compan}^ each) were also stationed 
overnight along the Senne to prevent any occupation of the 
woods by the enemy, or any attack on the left column during 
the march. In the very early morning the army moved oif in 
nine columns, fused into six route^ passed the river near 
Tubise by six pontoon bridges, and continued the march to 
Braine in three columns, the one on the present left passing 
through the wood of Houssiere : the rear was protected by 
strong bodies of cavalry and twenty guns. The Allies, however, 
made no attack ; the chief reason of their quiescence was that 
the scouts brought word that the French had detached a large 
body to Enghien, and it was therefore suspected that the 
retreat was merely a feint designed to draw the Allies from 
their present secure position : this false report most likely arose 
from the fact of the column that was on the right in the retreat 
making a considerable detour in the direction of Enghien on its 
march towards the bridges. The French army encamped 
between Estinkerke and the Bois de FHoussiere ; the village 
of Braine-le-Comte and the river Petit-Roeux in rear; the 
left on the Sennette, which river also with the Bois de Faye 
protected the left front ; the right and right front were covered 
by the thick forest of Houssiere, 

William now moved to Vilvorde and thence to Parck for 
the Gonvenience of forage, until something fresh should be 
determined upon. The French were no longer in the asce^^^^ 
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dant : if they moved towards the Allied fortresses beyond the 
Scheldt William might invade the French frontier across the 
Sambre ; if de Luxembourg threatened the places on the 
Sambre the Allies could attack the French lines towards the 
sea. In either case the balance of advantage would be in 
favour of the Allies, and in either case they might execute 
their own plans and return in time to frustate de Luxembourg's. 

This was the first year in which William had taken the sole 
charge of the campaign. Idolised by his own countrymen, 
narrowly scanned by his new subjects, with many waverers and 
semi-jacobites among the latter, regarded by all Europe as the 
only bar to French supremacy and as the only champion of 
national freedom, it was imperative that he should do something 
to uphold his character as a general, and to remove the war 
nearer to the French frontier. As it was, both armies were 
eating up the very core of his supplies. 

William, then, resolved to march towards the Sambre ; and 
on the eleventh of June, leaving a force under the Marquis de 
Gastanaga to protect the country between Louvain and Ghent, 
he marched from Parck to Bevecum, on the thirteenth to 
Maleves, and on the sixteenth to Gemblours. The route of the 
different columns could be traced for miles through the rye and 
the growing corn, for the unfortunate boers had planted their 
crops before the capture of Mons and the consequent ebb of the 
tide of war northwards. 

At Gemblours the Landgrave of Hesse joined with his quota 
of six thousand five hundred men. His Artillery created a 
great sensation among the lovers of the artistic, for the whole 
well-equipped train was drawn by milk-white oxen. 

The due de Luxembourg could now be sure that the designs 
of the Allies were directed against the French frontier beyond 
the Sambre, and he could now determine on his own course of 
action. The opinion at Versailles' was strongly in favour of a 
bombardment of Brussels, as being likely to draw the Allies 
back again, while the French could meanwhile do much mischief 
by levying contributions and by carrying off or destroying 
supplies: but de Luxembourg argued that while he was at 
Brussels the Allies would take Dinant, and perhaps Philippe- 
villc and Charlemont j that he himself would be much weakened 
by detaching troops to the frontier or to watch the Allies ; and 
that, while thus enfeebled, William might by a skilful move- 
ment cut him off from his detachments and force him to a 
pitched battle : in no case could the mere bombardment of the 
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capital, Iiowever gratifjang to the political gossips and fre- 
qiienters of the wine-shops at Paris, recompense the country 
forthe loss of an important frontier fortress, and for the raids 
of an enemy into the rich provinces of Champagne and 
Picardie. So convinced was the French general of the sound- 
ness of his own views, that he lost no time in making arrange- 
ments to forestall the enemy on the frontier: he ordered de 
Boufflers to cross the Meuse at Givet, and, after re-inforcing 
Dinant and Philippeville, to move towards Beaumount holding 
himself in readiness to join the main army : de Luxembourg 
himself was to march step for step with the Allies so as to 
reach the frontier as soon as they would, and yet be able to 
alter his course if any change in William's plans should unfold 
itself. On the day after the Allies halted at Gemblours the 
French marched to Haisne-Saint-Pierre. 

But while at this camp, de Luxembourg received imperative 
orders from Versailles to bombard Brussels, and he accordingly 
marched to Soignies. To prevent mischievous consequences to 
the best of his power, he ordered M. de Villars, who com- 
manded in the lines of the Scheldt and who in the weak state 
of the garrisons of Oudenarde and Ghent had already ventured 
as far as Bellceil, to come to Baudour close to Mons ; and 
he left Lieutenant-General M. d'Auger between Mons and 
Maubeuge with four regiments of Foot and a large body of 
cavalry. 

The Allies were waiting at Gemblours for supplies and 
munitions, and happened at this time to make a very large 
detachment to Brussels as escort to a Commissariat train 
expected down. This fact, being interpreted as a reinforce- 
ment of the garrison, combined with the urgent representations 
of de Luxembourg to induce the French King to allow that 
general to follow his own plans. There can be little doubt that, 
had the Court insisted on the advance to Brussels, the result 
must have been most disastrous to the French arms. Dinant, 
Philippeville, and Mons might have been lost ; while de Luxem- 
bourg would have been cut off from rendering any assistance to 
these places, without exposing himself to be attacked in rear 
by de Gastanaga's corps swelled by detachments from the 
garrisons beyond Brussels. 

De Luxembourg therefore retraced his course on the fourth 
of July to Estinnes ; and as the Allies had still two days' start 
of him towards Dinant, he proceeded on the sixth to Merbes- 
Potterie close to the Sambre : three bridges were laid over the 
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river; parties were sent out to observe the enemy; and 
d' Auger’s reserve was called in. Orders had been dispatched 
by William to de Gastanaga to encamp at Gavres on the 
Scheldt, and this movement had had the desired effect of with- 
drawing de Villars’s force back to the lines between that river 
and the Lys, 

On the night of the ninth William advanced to Fleurus ; 
and on the eleventh crossing the Sambre he encamped with his 
right at Sombze on the road from Charleroi to Philippeville 
(111. LV), and his left at Villers-Potterie on the road from 
Charleroi to Dinant, his right and rear protected by the river 
Heure, deep ravines, and thick woods. A large reinforcement 
from Namur made its way at the same time to this camp. On 
the same day de Luxembourg, having intelligence of William’s 
movements, crossed the river near La-Bussiere, and encamped 
between the forests with his right on Slenrieu. The river 
Heure and woody and difficult ground separated the two 
armies, which were now only five or six miles apart. 

The Allies were at this time, notwithstanding detachments, 
about fifty-six thousand strong, owing to reinforcements from 
the garrisons on the Meuse : also a corps under Generals 
Fleming and Cerclaes formed a reserve of some ten thousand 
more between Namur and Lidge. The French army numbered 
only about forty-six thousand, besides about ten thousand 
reserve under de Boufflers. The inequality had been rendered 
less overwhelming because de Villars had been desired to 
dispatch from the garrisons beyond the Scheldt every man he 
could spare, notwithstanding the possibility of troops being 
detached by William against the lines of the Scheldt without 
the Due’s cognisance ; about seven thousand men had been 
thus added to the army of the Sambre. But still the Allies 
could muster for an engagement about ten thousand stronger 
than their opponents. 

On the twelfth the French moved to Florennes, and camped 
on high ground with the left at Emptine and Florennes in front 
of the centre ; the front was strengthened by the steep ravines 
through which flowed the tributaries of the Heure : the line was 
so placed that the left could, in case of attack, wheel back upon 
Philippeville, which by its fire and by sorties would be able to 
afford material assistance: thick woods were between the camp 
and the Allies. At the same time de Boufflers advanced from 
between Charlemont and Philippeville, and took up a position 
some distance to the right front of the main army ; but, fearing 
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an attack by Fleming (who was now on the Orneau), he after- 
wards retired to Rosoi to the right rear of de Luxembourg’s 

army, and close to it 

The French were now between the Allies and the threatened 
fortresses; but William had this time out-manoeuvred de 
Luxembourg. William’s scheme, which he had kept profoundly 
secret, was to tempt the Due to his present position or even 
nearer to the Meuse, and then to march himself on Mons or on 
the lines of the Scheldt : to these he was now nearer than 
de Luxembourg, and his route lay through a far easier country. 

But it was imperative to commence some definite operation 
forthwith ; for the Commissariat of either army was beginning to 
experience difficulties. As the transport of an army, intimately 
connected as it is with the question of supplies, is the most 
important of the many responsibilities of a Commissariat, so 
the supply of forage becomes a duty of scarcely inferior 
consideration ; for not only is the efficiency of the cavalry and 
artillery impaired or altogether destroyed by dearth of forage, 
but the maintenance of the immense numbers of animals 
required for the transport train itself of an army in the field 
becomes impossible. Both armies were straitened greatly for 
lack of this important sinew of war. Campaigns are not won 
by battles alone, nor even altogether by skilful tactics. The 
general who, cceteris paribus^ possesses the most efficient 
Commissariat, prompt, perfect, and harmonious in all its 
multifarious branches, will eventually be the winner. William, 
unfortunately, paid insufficient attention to this branch of the 
service: de Luxembourg, on the contrary, devoted more of his 
mind to the perfection of his Commissariat arrangements than 
to any other of the accessories of victory. And this difference 
between the two generals was one of the principal reasons of 
de Luxembourg's triumphs and William's failures throughout 
every campaign in which they were opposed to each other. 
De Luxembourg saw Williatn's weak point, and now strove to 
cripple him through his Commissariat. De Boufflers went out 
with four thousand cavalry, and carried away or destroyed all 
forage bewixt the Allied army and Dinant : M. de Vertillac, the 
Governor of Mons, was ordered to consume the forage in his 
stores, and to send out parties to prevent the enemy from 
foraging towards his command. De Luxembourg, meantime, 
was drawing his own supplies from the depdt at Philippeville, 
and, to eke out this, the heavy transport was parked beyond 
Philippeville, on the Marienbourg road. The Allies were thus 
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Gompelled to send their transport to Charleroi. Had William 
entertained any design upon Dinant ; or, what was more feasible, 
had he intended to move about between the rivers until he 
should find a favourable moment for attacking the French 
army he must now have abandoned his plans. The Allies had 
no reserve depdts along their frontier, while the French 
Intendants had not ceased throughout the past winter to store 
supplies in every frontier town: William would have to move 
first. 

A change occurred in the English army while at this camp 
of Tarsienne, which had no inconsiderable effect on the future 
prospects of the war. The Earl of Marlborough was superseded 
in the command of the English Contingent by Count Solmes of 
the Dutch Foot Of the EarFs military abilities It would be 
superfluous to speak in comparison with those of the Count. 
Count Solmes was a Dutchman; his manners were not 
calculated to inspire affection, and he had no control over his 
temper ; he had seen much service, but had displayed no 
special genius ; and he disliked the English, while the English 
troops detested him. For this man William had removed the 
only real general in his whole army, a commander far superior 
to himself, and one more than equal to the difficult task of 
foreseeing and frustrating de Luxembourg’s clever tactics. 

At length William, seeing no prospect of luring de Luxem- 
bourg farther east, or of engaging the French army at an 
advantage, marched to cut off the Due from Mons and the 
Scheldt. The army marched in two columns to the Heure ; and, 
breaking into four columns as it descended the steep banks of 
the river, crossed by four bridges between Thille and Bersee ; 
then, opening out, the army took up a position on the plateau 
between the Heure and the Sambre : the left lay between 
Marbais and Cour, the right stretched as far as Chatillon. 

It would now be impossible for the French to return by the 
way they had lately gone, for the pass of Slenrieu on the main 
road from Philippeville to Beaumont was but a league from the 
Allied camp. 

The little town of Beaumont was just within the French 
frontier. The plateau of the camp of Cour sur Heure, extended 


Letter, Camp at Gerpmes, 27 July, 1691, Dr. Birch to Clarke ; that the King 
is trying to get battle, but that the enemy is too strongly posted, terrible defiles, two 
little rivers, cannon planted over them, and breastworks for infantry under the 
cannon ; Generals unanimous against ail attack : Clarke MSS. 

Burnet ; hist, of his , own times, 
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in an irregular form to the little river of Beaumont, and Beaumont 
stands high just above this stream and on the extremity of this 
plateau* So that on the side towards Cour the place was easy 
of approach by the road from Thuin, while on the other sides 
it stood on precipices ; even on the more open side, access to the 
town was rendered difficult for a large army by the thick woods 
which on that side almost surrounded it From Beaumont to 
Mons ran a direct and almost straight road. 

William’s intention was to possess himself of this little 
fortified town, and of the heights opposite to it on the other 
side of the stream. By halting at Cour he was within a couple 
of hours’ easy march of Beaumont, and he thus commanded the 
Heure at Slenrieu, prevented the possibility of de Luxembourg 
getting in rear of the Allied army, and compelled him, in 
marching to the Sambre, to make a great circuit round the 
Bois de Chimay by way of Marienbourg. Thus the war would 
be carried within the French frontier ; the Allies could be 
reinforced largely from their garrisons in rear no longer 
threatened by an enemy ; Mons might be re-taken ; and, if no 
further advantages ensued, the Netherlands would at least be 
freed from the burdensome presence of two large armies for 
the rest of the year. The scheme was a good one, and worthy 
of a great general. The execution of it was frustrated by 
William’s unaccountable procrastination, a procrastination 
which, displayed as it was on more than one other occasion, 
stamps William as the general by education alone, and not by 
innate genius or disposition. 

De Luxembourg had foreseen the possibility and the 
probability of this manoeuvre, but was powerless to prevent it 
However, there happened to be in his army an officer who had 
spent his youth amidst the woods and streams of this district : 
this M. d’Albergotti learned that the general was at his wit’s 
end to discover some nearer road to Beaumont than by 
Marienbourg, now that Slenrieu was held by the Allies. He at 
once volunteered to show the general a dozen paths to Beaumont ; 
whether they were practicable for an army was doubtful ; it 
was certain that no army had ever yet traversed them. The 
Due sent M. de Puysegur, Marechal General, with d’Albergotti 
to inspect these routes : the Marechal reported that he thought 
them Just praGticable, and de Luxembourg resolved to keep as 
close to the Allies as he could. 

It was the old story of the hare and the tortoise. William, 
feeling assured that none of the French army could now reach 
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Beaumont for three days, contented himself with sending the 
Comte de Lippe with two thousand men to occupy the town 
and the passes on the Sambre at La Bussi^re and Thuin. He 
took no other precautions ; he sent out no patrols or recon- 
noitring parties to watch the enemy’s movements. He made 
sure that de Luxembourg was not approaching by a way 
now absolutely barred to him ; but he was at no pains to 
discover what manceuvre would be resorted to in so desperate a 
crisis. 

De Luxembourg, after in person reconnoitring the movements 
of the Allies from the heights of Slenrieu and Wal court, and 
after detaching troops to harass them, made arrangements for 
his own march. 

This march is deserving of attention by the student of 
warfare, not only on account of the influence that it exercised 
on the campaign, but also because it is one of the most extra- 
ordinary marches on record. The country between Philippeville 
and Beaumont was one succession of dense forest, roadless 
ravines, and bridgeless streams. Through such a country 
de Luxembourg purposed to lead his army direct to Beaumont : 
by a forced march he might arrive as early as the Allies if they 
halted at all at Cour, where the French general had seen them 
safely encamped as if for a stay. 

On the day after the move made by the Allies to Cour, the 
French marched from Florennes to Cerfoiitaine. The troops 
marched in five columns. The left wing of the cavalry formed 
the right column ; it crossed the stream which flanked the camp 
above Tamagne, passed Jamelle, crossed the Philippeville and 
Walcourt road and then made a detour to the right to avoid 
wood. The left column went down close to Philippeville. The 
other columns made a way through more difficult country, but 
by a more direct route. De Bouffler’s reserve, avoiding the 
Bois du Pr^, marched round Philippeville by a much longer but 
less arduous road than the rest of the army. The whole halted 
in the small open of Cerfontaine. 

The worst was yet to come. Cerfontaine was distant from 
Florennes as the crow flies about seven miles: Beaumont was 
distant from Cerfontaine another seven miles, but these seven 
miles were of a far more deterrent character than the seven 
already accomplished ; the forest was thicker and more con- 
tinuous, the ravines were as frequent but wider, circuits would 
be necessary to enable the artillery and transport train to avoid 
water. While some of the troops could accomplish the journey 
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by a march of fifteen miles, others^ would have to make tweiity- 
three,"'miles. ^ , 

At dusk the men struck their tents, harnessed their guns and 
wagons, and fell in, in strict silence,; at ten the army' marched in 
five columns. 'The fimt and second on, the right crossed the 
stream that joins the Heure at Walcourt: the first column was 
of infantry, the second of cavalry : the infantry passed through 
the Bois de Folemprise hy ' hye-paths, and so' through the 
village of Ranly and direct .to camp at Liigny: the cavalry 
evaded the woods as, much' as possible, but rode straight through 
all such impediments as gardens - and farms, and came : through 
the Bois du /Bosquet to camp. The .third column, which was 
also cavalry, crossed the little stream, ■ picked a way straight 
through the forest; then,. striking' to the left in order to avoid 
Lake Faubrechis, crossed near the head of it, emerged on to open 
ground ; and, making a circuit,, struck into the road that leads 
direct to Beaumont from the south through the Bois de Ranse. 

The fourth column consisted of the Artillery and Com- 
missariat ; and this column was of course the great difficulty of 
the march. For it a lane was literally hewn through the Bois 
de Cliimay ; it then skirted the forest by the open of Froide 
Chapelle, and at Ranse came in rear of the third column, on to 
the Beaumont road. The fifth column accompanied the fourth 
through the forest, clearing a way for it, and on leaving the 
wood it kept continually to the left of the Beaumont road but 
parallel to it. The ways were so difficult, and the labour of the 
pioneers so heavy, that it was not until morning that the whole 
army was on the camping ground. 

The camp was on the heights that overlook Beaumont from 
the opposite side of the stream'; the right rested on the stream, 
and the left on the village of Solre. De Boufflers had been left 
at Cerfontaine to see the rear of the army safely cleared, as well 
as to observe General Fleming's force ; but, lest the Allies 
should offer battle, de Boufflers judged it prudent to advance to 
Ranse where he could act as a reserve to the main army, and 
(now that the ways had been cleared) could easily regain 
Cerfontaine, if necessary. 

Throughout the day of the French march, William, quite 
unsuspicious, was placidly resting at Cour. Parties were out 
cutting a glade in the woods between Clermont and Beaumont, 
an operation that could have been very well spared inasmuch as 
there was already one road between the two places. 

This day's delay decided the fate of the campaign. 
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De Luxembourg’s forced march would have availed Mm 
nothing had William not wasted the tweiity-ninth. On the 
thirtieth, as the Allied army was on the march, news was 
brought that a detachment of French troops had by some 
means been got to near Beaumont, and was occupying the 
heights of Consolre. William hurried his men along ; for 
this detachment must be driven off or made prisoners. It 
was whispered that the detachment was quite a corps d*arm/e^ 
and that there would be a fight for it : the Allies pushed on : 
the day was wearing, and no one could tell what further 
accessions the Frenchmen might receive during the night. 

At length the columns emerged from the forest; the long 
grass and the stumps of felled trees no longer impeded the 
march. M. de Vaudemont had ridden on, and had reported on 
his return that it was but a portion of de Luxembourg’s army 
that was at Lugny ; William was confounded and anxious, but 
he still hoped to be able to beat off the Frenchmen before 
night and to occupy the heights opposite Beaumont : as the 
troops approached Beaumont he spurred to the front. 

His chagrin was great to discover the whole of de Luxem- 
bourg’s troops encamped beyond the stream : the tents were all 
regularly pitched, the guards were mounted, the men off duty 
were idling about either reposing or else coolly regarding the 
movements of William and his escort : they had evidently been 
there the whole day : and the campaign was lost to William. 
The only question now was as to the advisability of attacking 
the French position. The troops were kept under arms through- 
out the night, and until noon of the next day. The general 
opinion was against an attack : however, on the first, early in 
the morning, parties were sent down to lay bridges over the* 
stream. De Luxembourg, who had been indefatigable in 
observing his adversary’s movements, stationed a large body of 
men on the heights in the angle of the stream betwixt 
Chaudeville and Lugny: another detachment was sent to the 
hill in front of the Bois d’Hurtebise, and guns were brought to 
bear upon all those spots on the river where the Allies were at 
work. William finally made up his mind to retire : a strong 
force was left at Beaumont to cover the retreat, and at noon the 
army returned to the camp of Cour. 

On the evening of this day the Allies experienced a narrow 
escape from a most serious disaster. A Frenchman secreted 


Burnet says that this man was one that belonged to the Train of Artillery, 
who was corrupted.” 
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himself in The camp amongst the ' powder-wagons ; possessing 
himself of a couple of shells, he waited until it was quite dark 
and the camp was quiet Then, lighting the fuses he cast his 
bombs into the nearest powder- wagon, and bolted. Two 
gunners happened to perceive the lights inside the wagon, and 
rushing up they both with surpassing courage dashed into the 
cart, seized the live shells and threw them to the ground : as the 
shells touched the ground they burst, and had the nearest 
wagons been loaded with loose powder or with cartridges instead 
of with shell, the whole train might have exploded. In such a 
case there is no saying what the consequences might have been, 
not alone from the immediate effects of the explosion, but from 
the confusion that would have arisen and of which the French 
army so close at hand might have taken advantage. 

The shouts of the gunners and the bursting of the bombs 
had caused an alarm in all the nearest posts. By the bright 
light of the moon the incendiary was seen running for his life, 
but some dragoons started in pursuit and the man was captured. 
Whether the attempt was incited or connived at by the French 
general was never known. The man was tried, and a few days 
afterwards a fearful punishment was inflicted upon him as a spy 
and an incendiary. Detachments from every regiment in camp 
were paraded around a space, in the centre of which stood a tall 
stake surrounded with faggots. The unfortunate criminal was 
then brought to the front, and the faggots were set afire: a 
provost's man stepped forward, and, striking off the man's right 
hand, held it in the blaze to burn before its owner’s eyes : after 
this the maimed wretch was tied to the stake alive, more fuel 
was heaped on, and to the hellish tune of his agonised shrieks 
the troops filed off the ground. 

The first Act of the year's campaign had closed with the 
capture of Mons by the French : the second had closed when 
de Luxembourg succeeded in forestalling the Allies at Beau- 
mont : the third and last was now about to begin, and as 
regards the Allies it was but a sort of epilogue, a hasty and 
futile apology for the weakness of the two first. 

At this time the armies were thus distributed. The Allied 
main army was at Cour: General Fleming had crossed the 
Sambre and encamped near Marchienne: M. de Gastanaga was 
still on the Scheldt 

The French main army was at Lugny close to Beaumont : 
de Boufiflers was at Ranse : M. de Ximenes was at Maubeuge to 
maintain the passage of the Sambre at that spot 
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The Allies, after a forward movement merely to bring off 
the troops left at Beaumont and to destroy the defences of that 
place, marched to St. Gerard as if bound for Dinant, measures 
being taken to secure behind them the pass formed by the river 
and the Bois de Sart at Ham-sur-Heure. De Luxembourg had 
notice of the movement almost before it was begun, and he 
advanced to Strees, encamping with his right reaching as far as 
the extremity of the camp just quitted by the Allies. De 
Boufflers moved up also. To guard against a surprise of Moiis, 
the Due had already sent d’Albergotti with M. de Puysegur to 
discover a direct route to Charlemont and Dinant On the 
fourteenth de Bouflfiers went to Givet with five battalions of 
infantry and some Artillery as a corps of observation. William 
now expei'ienced the disadvantage of not being a good Com- 
missary-General, for when he found himself forestalled at 
Beaumont he might still have troubled the enemy’s frontier 
towards the Meuse, had he possessed ample supplies in his own 
frontier magazines : as it was, the want of forage compelled him 
to an imbecile retreat on Brussels ; he re-crossed the Sambre to 
Fleurus. 

The same day de Luxembourg, fearful of allowing him a 
start towards the Scheldt, made a march of upwards of thirty 
miles to Felluz ; and, aware that the frontier as far as Mons 
was now safe^'*=^ by reason of the scarcity of forage, he continued 
his route to Ninove on the Dender. 

The Allied army was now reduced to a mere corps of 
observation. William marched to Bois Seigneur Isaac, and the 
Brandenbourg and Hesse troops were detached to their own 
territories again. De Luxembourg marched to Gamerage. 
William employed the opportunity of his enforced proximity to 
Aeth to throw into the place men and supplies for the winter : 
with this object he moved thither by Enghien and Ghislenghien. 
After completing this service the army marched to Leuse, where 
William and other Generals quitted the army, the Prince de 
Waldeck being entrusted with the duty of conducting the 
troops Into winter quarters. ^ 

De Luxembourg, not yet certain of William’s intentions, the 
better to assure the safety of the Lines of the Scheldt, marched 


44(1 Viiiars insinuates that de Luxembourg marched to encamp at Ninove solely 
because he could there get Campine chickens, , Ghent veal, English oysters, and other 
dainties. It can only be said that the General who can make the calculations and 
chances of a campaign subservient to his individual appetite must be a very skilful 
tactician. 
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by Lessines to Espierre: M. de Villars with the right wing of 
the cavalry lay close to Tournai. 

The Allied army was encamped about twelve miles distant, 
close to Leuze, on a plateau between the Bender and a 
tributary stream known as the brook of La Catoir. Be 
Luxembourg's scouts brought him word that de Waldeck was 
preparing to break up his camp next day. 

De Luxembourg had been awaiting this decampment in the 
hope of striking the final blow of the campaign. Four hundred 
men of the Household cavalry had already been pushed forward 
in readiness for any emergency ; at night fall M. de Villars was 
sent on with four thousand more men, and during the night the 
Due himself started with another five thousand Horse and 
Dragoons (III LVI). 

De Waldeck had no reconnoitring parties out, the morning 
was foggy, and the French troops arrived near Leuze without 
arousing suspicion. After halting beyond the village to close 
the ranks and prepare for action, the French galloped as fast as 
they could spur towards La Catoir. 

When the French cavalry first appeared de Waldeck took 
them to be only a small reconnoitring party from Tournai or 
Ghilain, and he took no precautions beyond ordering back five 
battalions to take post in the hedges about Capelle, a little 
hamlet between Leuze and La Catoir: he was even forgetful 
enough, or ignorant enough, to place no regular supports beyond 
the river to receive these five battalions and the cavalry of the 
rear-guard if they should be driven in. The cavalry of the rear- 
guard had been in the act of crossing the bridges, though in a 
negligent and unsoldierly way, when it was commanded back to 
oppose the enemy. 

De Luxembourg perceived that the longer he deferred the 
attack the stronger the opposition would be; and, first dis- 
mounting two regiments of dragoons to amuse the infantry at 
Capelle, he advanced his troops rapidly into the plain, and as 
they formed up they charged. The first line of the Allies was 
the only one in a state of formation fit to offer resistance ; and 
this line was, after a protracted and gallant combat, forced 
back : the other squadrons had not yet formed a front, and some 
were still on the bridges: there was no infantry in support at 
the passes over the river: the troops did not want for courage 
but for generalship ; and, for lack of guidance, all soon became 
confusion. At length the main body of the Allied infantry 
returned to the stream, and formed up on the other side ; the 
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rear-guard got across with great loss ; and, as de Luxembourg 
had none but cavalry with him, he could do nothing further. 

The English Life-Guards were in the thick of the fight : 
Indeed, one private gentleman of this Corps cut his way right 
through the enemy, galloped into the very midst of de Luxem- 
bourg’s staff, and was made prisoner barely in time to save the 
Due’s life. This, however, was the only English regiment 
engaged, for which reason the action has not been recounted in 
greater detail. 

Nevertheless, this is one of the most instructive combats on 
record. The secrecy with which de Luxembourg executed his 
scheme ; the shrewdness with which he covered it by the march 
of his infantry to Herinnes ; the preparation made by advancing 
de Villars ostensibly to protect Tournai ; the general readiness 
to take instant advantage of de Waldeck’s errors should he 
commit any, even though there could be no certainty that he 
would do so ; all this contributed to de Luxembourg’s success. 
On the other hand, de Waldeck’s remissness in not having 
scouts beyond Leuze ; his inattention to the first appearance of 
the enemy ; and above all his neglect in not posting infantry at 
the passes on the stream to support and receive the cavalry of 
the rear-guard on their retirement ; — these are as much warnings 
as de Luxembourg’s measures are examples. 

The result of the action was a loss to the Allies of fifteen- 
hundred men and many horses and standards : Count de Lippe 
and several other officers were taken prisoners, and the campaign 
closed with eclat to the French arms. Both armies retired in a 
few days into winter quarters. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The War in Flanders. Campaign of 1692. 

From the Commencement of the Campaign to the 
Battle of Estinkerke. 

1692. May TO 23 July. 

Preparations for the Campaign.— Opening of the Campaign.— Investment of Namur 
by the French. — Movements of the Allies. — Capitulation of Namur. — The 
attempt of the Allies on Mons. — French plans and movements.— Expectations of 
the Allies. — Description of the Field of Estinkerke. — Capture of a French spy.— 
King William’s opinion of British troops. — List of the British Contingent. 

{For Illustrations^ see Note on p* xiii.] 


In its commencement this campaign resembled the last ; the 
same forethought, decision, activity, union, and promptitude on 
the part of the French the same unsettled tardiness and 
disunion, and the same consequent inactivity, on the side of the 
Allies. The latter had suffered the winter to pass on the 
principle that sufiScient to the day is the evil thereof; the 
former had been turning to account the lessons of the campaign 
of 1691. The French did not forget that, had they enjoyed 
entire control of the district between the Sambre and Meuse, 
they would have escaped the anxieties of last August, and that 
de Luxembourg might have been bombarding Brussels or 
besieging Ath instead of making forced marches through thick 
forests for bare safety. 

The district between the Meuse and the Sambre comprises a 
triangle of which the base is formed by the line of French 
fortresses Maubeuge, Philippeville, and Charlemont, while at the 
apex and at the confluence of the rivers stands the fortress of 
Namur : on the rivers which formed the sides of the triangle 
the French possessed Dinant on the Meuse, and the Allies 
Charleroi on the Sambre. 

The city and fortress of Namur were also in the hands of 


D’ Auvergne. 

Besides the quotations in the notes of this chapter many other general authorities 
have been consulted, such as the London Gazette ; De Quincy ; Saint Simon. 
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the Allies wko thus' held a. 'complete froBtier.in the Sambre, a 
frontier whose value had however been greatly deteriorated by 
the loss of Moiis. The castle and fortifications of Namur were 
situate on heights in the angle of the two rivers : the town was 
on lower ground on the left bank of the Meuse, the Sambre 
running between the castle and the town.^"^^ To the acquisition 
of this stronghold the French government had directed its 
attention during the winter. With Mons and Namur in the 
hands of the French Charleroi must follow, and the French 
frontier would be advanced to the Sambre. Into Maubeuge, 
Philippeville, Dinant, and the other towns about the rivers, 
supplies had been pouririg throughout the winter ; and the 
Intendants in Hamault had received instructions to assist M. de 
Vauban, the French Engineer, in every preparation for a long 
and difficult siege. An immense siege and field train had 
been quietly collected on the Meuse and the Scheldt. 

On the seventh of May the French King arrived in the 
camp of a large army assembled on the Haisne, near Givey, 
and three days after his arrival he held a grand review for the 
delectation of his Court. The troops were drawn up in four 
lines, the two front lines being of greater extent than the 
others on account of the ground: there were one hundred and 
fifteen thousand men present and the front covered nine miles 
of country 

While de Luxembourg had thus got together the main army 
near Mons, de Boufflers, with a force of ten thousand infantry 
and eight thousand Horse, had encamped beyond the Meuse 
at Rochefort on the river Lesse, De Joyeuse with another 
corps \vas on the Moselle to distract the Hesse and Branden- 
burg contingents. The lines of the Scheldt were left defended 
by three battalions and about four thousand cavalry: and in 
order not to render the line of operations too extensive for the 
number of troops, orders were given for the evacuation of 
Courtrai, Fumes, and Dixmude in case of attack. 

All was thus matured for the projected siege. The siege 
tiain consisted of one hundred and ninety-six guns and sixty- 
seven mortars and pierriers or patteraras. The Commissariat 


^ ^ I do not here describe Namur further because its siege did not concern the 
British troops of whom there were none in the' garrison, besides that in a future 
chapter it will become necessary to give a detailed account of the defences of the 
place, 

De Beatirain, Hist. Mil. du due de Luxembourg. 
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was prepared with huge depots, and a transport train of six 
thousand wagons. Nothing was left to be desired. 

On the thirteenth of May the French army marched on 
Namur, the King camping always to the right so as to keep 
de Luxembourg betwixt him and the enemy; the major portion 
of the Commissariat and Artillery trains marched direct towards 
Namur by way of Philippeville (III LVII): the main body of 
the army marched the first day to the Pieton, the next day to 
Sombref, and thence to the Orneau. De Luxembourg lay 
along the Orneau with Gemblours in rear of his centre, and 
the King’s corps encamped at Le Masy on the Namur side of 
the river and across the Brussels and Namur high road. At the 
same time a body of four thousand cavalry was detached to 
the Upper Mehaigne to observe and retard any advance of the 
Allies from the side of Brussels ; and another detachment was 
made towards Chatelef^^^ to prevent any annoyance from the 
garrison of Charleroi, and to ensure communication with the 
dep6t at Maubeuge. 

The next day Namur was invested on all sides. The King’s 
corps (Tarmee undertook the investment of the North side ; M. 
de Ximenes,*^^® who had escorted the trains by the Philippeville 
route, formed the link between the rivers ; and de Boufflers 
came up to complete the chain. M. de Vauban directed the 
siege operations. Bridges were laid over the rivers ; the passes 
around the place were occupied; field ovens were erected at 
Flauven ; and the Artillery parks were established at Bouge and 
between the rivers {^See 111. LXXX). 

The King of England had striven to impress upon his allies 
the advantages that would accrue from taking the lead in the 
campaign and thus reducing the French to the defensive : he 
urged upon them the warning afforded by the loss of Mons in 
the previous spring. But selfishness, arrogance, avarice, diversity 
of opinions and of interests, were all at work to hinder William 
and to favour Louis Quatorze. The French King had merely to 
signify his pleasure that an enterprise should be entered upon, 
and in a few hours an army marched to its performance : 
William had to enter into negotiations and correspondence 
before he could undertake any operation of importance ; politics 
and generalship had to make mutual concessions, and valuable 
time was wasted in adjusting their respective claims. 


D’ Auvergne. 
De Beaurain. 
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It was, however, imperative on .William to, act ■ without 
waiting for the arrival of all the expected Contingents, for it 
became daily more manifest that the French were nourishing 
designs on Charleroi or Namur. Hastily assembling a 
force of thirty thousand men at Anderlecht, William sent 
orders'^^® to Generals Cerclaes and Fleming to hasten up 
with the Brandenbourg and Liege troops ; and in order 
to be nearer to them, and at the same time en route to the 
expected seat of war,^^® he marched eastwards by Bethlehem 
and Parck to Meldert, where he halted on the twenty-fifth of 
May after sending back the heavy baggage to Arschot 

The manifestation of the grand design of the French had 
the effect of startling the sluggish Dutch and Germans and the 
lazy Spaniards into life and a now futile activity. The Con- 
tingents came in fast. The Dutch from the western garrisons 
had joined on the nineteenth bringing with them sixteen 
thousand British troops that had wintered about Bruges and 
Ghent. The Danes under Prince Wirtemberg also came in 
about six thousand strong. 

Both because the French had destroyed all the Spring 
forage about Gemblours,'^^*"* and because there was reason to 
fear that the expected Brandenburgers might be cut off e7i 
route, William did not march direct towards de Luxembourg 
but kept away to his left to Elixen (or Heylissem), where 
Baron Fleming and Count Cerclaes de Tilly with fourteen 
thousand Brandenburgers and Liegeois safely effected a 
junction.^^'* 

The siege of Namur was all this time proceeding apace. 
Twenty thousand peasant navvies had been set to work at 
the trenches. De Boufflers had possessed himself of the 
Faubourg de Jambe, and a lodgment having been also effected 
on the Bouge side, the town had capitulated on condition that 
no firing should take place from the town^^^ on the Castle or from 
the Castle on the town. 

The surrender of the town by contracting the lines of 
investment released a number of troops to swell the covering 
army under de Luxembourg.'^^^ . - 


The river Mehaigne (rising north of Namur and only four 
or five miles from the Sambre) by its course to enter the Meuse 
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at Huy furnished an advanced semi-circular line of defence to 
cover the besieging force at Namur. So long as de Luxem- 
bourg could keep William on the other side of the Mehaigne, 
so long the siege must remain uninterrupted. The due 
accordingly marched to Emptine within the Mehaigne at the 
same time as William advanced towards that river and when 
William halted at Thine, de Luxembourg took ground to the 
right in the Plaine d^Accoche. 

The right of the Allies was at Thine and the left at Latine 
so that the whole of the left wing lay close to the river. The 
right of de Luxembourg’s army was opposite the Allied left but 
was some distance from the river: the left was on Emptine. 
The main body occupied a rising ground clear and roomy: 
between this ground and the river was a little plain not a mile 
square, and on it were two or three villages girt about with 
thick hedges and copses. These villages would make good 
advanced posts, while the main body would have the advantage 
of the incline and of plenty of space for the cavalry to act in. 
The thick woods in rear would offer facilities for covering a 
possible retreat. 

Notwithstanding the apparent advantages of the French 
position William was desirous of attacking it. Parties were sent 
out to collect wood for building bridges over the Mehaigne : 
some went to cut down trees, others pulled down houses and 
carried off the beams : large detachments went to work to form 
the bridges, while others guarded the workmen and the nearest 
fords: the artillery lent its aid by keeping up a fire from the 
heights upon any French parties that approached the river. 
The work was heavy ; for in order to render success possible 
many bridges were requisite for the army to pass over in a 
strong front instead of in two or three columns. The country 
people looking on told the soldiers that their labour was in vain, 
for that the twenty-ninth of May was St Mddard’s day; and 
a few drops of rain having already been felt, it would surely rain 
for forty days and forty nights consecutively. The soldiers 
laughed at the prophecy as the day wore on and the rain held 
up: but St Medard, though come, was not yet gone. The sun 
had not long set when the rain set in the wind rose also, 
and the water poured down like a second deluge. It was 
ordered that the completion of the bridges should be deferred 
for a day or two but for eight days consecutively the down- 
pour continued without cessation. The Mehaigne, usually a 
narrow though deep stream, became a broad flood : the meadows 
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were turned into knee-deep swamps.^^^ The bridges must needs 
have been half a mile long now instead of only a few yards. It 
was perhaps a fortunate circumstance for the Allies that they 
were thus prevented from attacking de Luxembourg in so good 
a position. There would have been hard fighting after crossing 
the river, for de Luxembourg was exceedingly strong in cavalry, 
and he had taken care to preserve space for it to work in. 

William did not confine his operations to the Mehaigiie: he 
sent Count Cerclaes^^'^ by Huy across the Meuse to try to 
surprise the French between the Upper and Lower Meuse. 
Unfortunately de Boufflers was forewarned, and the enterprise 
was abortive. The garrison of Charleroi, too, was most active 
in harassing the French convoys : one convoy they almost 
entirely destroyed at the Pass of Slenrieu, capturing or 
burning more than twenty wagons of flour on this one occasion. 

The want most felt by the French army was that of 
forage their force of cavalry was very large, their transport 
was enormous. The number of horses and oxen in the covering 
army alone was such as to require thirty thousand bushels of 
oats daily. 

On the seventh of June William took up fresh ground 
between Perwez and the bridge at Branchon,'^*'^^^^ as if with the 
hope of circumventing the sources of the Mehaigne should he 
still find it impossible to cross it in the face of the enemy, 

De Luxembourg the same day shifted his camp so as to 
lie between the plain of Bonef and Temploux, and thus covered 
the whole of the country between the Sambre and the sources of 
the Mehaigne. But William so manceuvred his right wing in 
search of an opportunity for engaging, that the French general 
deemed it advisable to seek a position which should be too 
formidable to invite attack or which should at all events afford 
room for his cavalry. As the siege was now confined to the 
ground between the Meuse and the Sambre de Luxembourg had 
no hesitation in quitting the Mehaigne, and he took up fresh 
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ground between Daussoir and the Orneau, Namur being in 
rear of his right , 

Gn the twelfth William marched to Sombref/'^^ and on the 
fourteenth to Saint Amand, as if with the design of crossing the 
Sambre and so approaching Namur from between the riYefs/ 
drawing reinforcements from Charleroi en route. To thwart 
this possibility,^^® de BoufHers was ordered from Namur to take 
post on the Sambre on the heights of Auvelois : de Luxembourg 
secured communication with him by throwing three bridges 
over the Sambre between Jemeppe and Floref,'^^® and he at the 
same time posted bodies of picked cavalry on the heights of Ham 
as well as along the Orneau. Thus the French could cross and re- 
cross the Sambre to forestal the Allies on either side of the river. 

Had Namur made the defence that was to be expected 
of it, William might possibly have raised the siege by mere 
perseverance in harassing the enemy and in cutting off his 
supplies. But every accident and circumstance favoured the 
French. Even the rains, that rendered the work of the siege 
tiresome and difficult, at the same time raised an insurmountable 
obstacle to William’s endeavours to cross the Mehaigne. 

The garrison of Namur numbered about eight thousand of 
all arms,^^® some Dutch, some Spanish, and some German : but 
these troops did not fraternise, the Spaniards especially being 
regarded with disfavour by the others. Colonel COEHORNE, 
Chief Engineer to the States, conducted the defence and 
exulted to be pitted on his own ground against his great 
French rival DE Vauban in the new-born science of modern 
military engineering; but M. de Coehorne was wounded and 
placed hors de combat ; and his voice, w^’hen raised singly to 
deprecate surrender, was not listened The Lieutenant- 

Governor was a traitor, and having thrown himself into the way 
of being taken prisoner, he entered the French service and 
assisted the besiegers. 

The French played the part of treacherous savages instead 
of chivalrous soldiers ; for when it was found that the treaty by 
which the French had bound themselves not to take any action 
from the side of the town was condemned by de Vauban 
and the other engineers as likely to be fatal to success, the 
French King deliberately sanctioned the unconcealed violation 
of the agreement, and batteries were erected in the town itself. 
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' Thus treason and disunion, breach of faith, evil example, and 
luke-warmness supplemented the vigour and generalship of the 
enemy ; and on the twentieth of June, after only little more 
than a month's siege, Namur capitulated. 

But while blaming the garrison for their weak defence, it 
would not be right to forget the graver faults of administration 
committed by William himself While the French Inteiidance 
had been straining every means at its disposal to prepare the 
frontier for the campaign, William's Commissariat had left 
even such places as Namur with ill-stored magazines : and while 
de Luxembourg had formed his plans, and was thus prepared to 
act decisively the moment the season should commence, William 
went drifting into the campaign ignorant and innocent of 
anything beyond the day's operations. 

Louis Quatorze, having thus successfully opened the campaign 
and having gained great honour at the expense of little personal 
labour, forethought, or risk, departed gaily for Versailles with all 
his train of ladies, fops, and beaux, amid the discharges of 
cannon and feux de joie. 

There was truly much reason for exultation, but rather on 
the part of de Luxembourg than of the King. The besieging 
army could not but succeed ultimately if the covering army 
could keep off the Allies. The siege, for the reasons already 
recited, was an easy one, while the task of the covering army 
was peculiarly difficult. 

To carry on an offensive war on defensive principles was the 
problem committed to de Luxembourg. He was to drive his 
enemy back and to keep him back without pushing beyond 
certain natural strategical defences : he was to constantly offer 
battle but on such ground that no engagement would really be 
hazarded: he was ever to be beforehand with the enemy, yet 
was ever to regulate his movements by those of the enemy. All 
this, and more also, had been executed by de Luxembourg, with 
such consummate ability that there had been hardly a shot 
exchanpd between the two armies. The result had been that 
the Allies were compelled to be spectators of their own humilia- 
tion , the boasted “ Maiden fortress ” of the Meuse was captured 
almost within their sight. William's soldiers could distinctly 
hear the cannon as they fired on the citadel, and sometimes 
the whole camp turned out at the fearful sound of some 
exploding magazine. It was in this close neighbourhood of 
King William's army that Louis found his chief triumph; but 
it was to de Luxembourg's generalship that this triumph was 
chiefly due. 
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William now hoped to surprise Mons, as well for the sake of 
Charleroi now so perilously situated within the French pale, as 
to recover something of his lost prestige. The garrison of 
Mons had been reduced in order to swell the French main 
army: the inhabitants were mostly Spaniards or natives of 
the Spanish Netherlands, and were therefore ill-disposed towards 
the French. 

One company was detailed from each battalion of the 
Allied army, and the due de Wirtemberg undertook the com- 
mand. Starting late, he marched all night and halted within 
three or four miles of Mons.'^^^ Here again de Luxembourg's 
omni-vigilance was manifested. When the Allied army 
marched westwards as if to get round the Mehaigne, the 
French general had not suffered the double possibility of result 
to escape him : in anticipation of any attempt upon Mons he 
had dispatched thither a considerable body of cavalry.^'"^ The 
garrison was therefore on the alert, and de Wirtemberg's party 
had to return without having sighted the enemy. But although 
not a shot was fired, the French took two distinguished 
prisoners. Sir Robert Douglas of the Royals, and Colonel 
O’Ffarrell of the Twenty-first,^^^ were returning after dusk 
from a council of war at their Chiefs quarters ; the road was 
new to them, and the darkness was dense ; hearing voices to 
their right they bore off in that direction, and found themselves 
not in the English camp, but amid a French patrol, who carried 
them off at once to Mons. 

King William's sole chance of rehabilitating his own 
reputation, and of compensating the Allies for the loss of 
Namur, lay in either retaking the place or in defeating the 
French in a decisive battle. The latter appeared to be the 
more feasible scheme of the two. 

The second act of the campaign opened. The Brandenburg 
forces under Fleming and the Li6geois^^^ under Count Cerclaes 
de Tilly were sent back to the Meuse to camp near Huy, and 
protect the country now exposed to the enemy’s incursions from 
Namur, the troops of the Elector of Cologne, and others, 
co-operating also in this service. On the twenty-sixth of June 
William marched to Geiiappe. 

The intention of the French leader was to rest satisfied 
with the acquisition of Namur and for the remainder of the 
season to act purely on the defensive, as long as he could do so 
without forfeiting the material advantage of consuming his 
adversary’s country, and without permitting any scheme of 
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William’s to draw to a head. Having completed his precautions 
for the safety of the late conquest, de Luxembourg had nothing 
further to do on that side of the country: his next step must 
be to get between Mons (and the Lines) and the Allies, for he 
was not in a condition for any fresh offensive action. Not only 
had fourteen battalions been left to garrison Namur, and 
forty-one more been sent to re-iiiforce the army of the 
Rhine, but the Commissariat Train was dreadfully reduced by 
the late siege, and both the men and horses of the whole army 
imperatively required a rest 

The position of the Allies at Saint Amand had prevented 
de Luxembourg from marching straight on Mons ; he had 
therefore crossed the Sambre, and after halting for some days at 
Saint Gerard, he marched to Ham sur Heure. So worn out 
were the soldiers with continual trench duty or night alarms, 
exposure to wet, and irregular supplies, that it was with difficulty 
that they could get through a day’s march : the stragglers were 
so numerous that strong bodies of troops had to be thrown 
out towards Charleroi and in rear in order to prevent serious 
loss. 

On the twenty-seventh de Luxembourg re-crossed the 
Sambre between Thuin and La Bussiere and halted at Merbe- 
Potterie. M. d’Harcourt had been left on the Meuse to 
observe Fleming’s corps; and de Boufflers remained always 
between the main army and the Sambre, regulating his 
movements by the distance of the Allies from the Sambre, and 
holding himself in readiness to strengthen de Luxembourg at 
any moment. 

On the twenty-ninth de Luxembourg moved to Le Roeulx, 
and on the first to Soignies.^^** Here he encamped with the 
Sennette and the town of Soignies in front, his left at Cauchie- 
Notre-Dame, and his right on the Bois de Naast 

De Luxembourg’s motive in thus marching northwards 
appears to have been to prevent, by threatening Brussels, any 
attempt at a recapture of Namur ; for news had arrived that 
preparations for such an enterprise were on hand at Li6ge ; and 
the condition of the French Transport Trains rendered it 
impossible for de Luxembourg to stay at a distance from his 
depots for any length of time in a country devoured as was the 
district about Namur While the French remained in the 
vicinity of the western garrisons William could not march to the 
Meuse. 

William s plans on the other hand were to cause disquiet for 
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Namur by the reported preparations at Liege^ leaving it at the 
same time uncertain whether he would not make a movement 
into the Sambre and Meuse district similar to that of last year ; 
by these and other means inducing de Luxembourg to weaken 
his army by corps of observation, and to then give battle. 

One unaccountable move was made by William. He 
detached Comte d'Horne^^® with eight thousand men to Ghent ; 
but if this step was taken in the hope of leading de Luxembourg 
to further weaken his army William should have made sure of 
the Comte’s return in time for the expected battle. De 
Luxembourg did indeed make a detachment to observe 
d’Horne ; but, having a suspicion of William’s intentions, 
he recalled it almost immediately: nevertheless, Comte 
d’Horne’s corps did not rejoin until after the battle that shortly 
took place. 

On the twenty-first of July William quitted Genappe for 
Halle.^^''^ It was a long and wretched march ; rain fell through- 
out the day and the roads were made yet worse than before. 
The following day the march was continued to the other side 
of the Senne ; and the army encamped on the heights along 
the river, the left touching the Sennette at Tubise. 

De Luxembourg upon this marched the same day to 
Enghien. 

Ascending the river Sennette from Tubise, where the Allied 
left lay, about five miles up is the little village of Estinkerke.*^^^' 
About three miles north of this village, and of the river, is the 
town of Enghien. The high road from Halle to Ath ran almost 
parallel with the river (see 111. LIX), though a long way from 
it and from Estinkerke, until it passed through Enghien. It 
was in the space between the river, the village, and this high 
road that the battle which is now to be described was fought. 

The right of the French camp rested at Estinkerke ; and 
the centre lay between Enghien and the village of Hoves on the 
Mons road. 

The camp between Hoves and Estinkerke was on high 
ground with one long ravine stretching along the front as far as 
Enghien. On the extreme right of this ground, Just above the 
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Seniiette, was a wood called the Bois du Feuilly, and it was here 
that the ravine was at its narrowest : on the opposing hill were 
the Bois de Zoulmont and the Bois de Rouskou. Behind the 
eminences, on which stood these two last-named woods was 
another ravine, having three smaller ravines branching from it 
towards the French position, or rather towards the woods of 
Rouskou and Zoulmont. From the head of this ravine stretched 
a plateau of irregular form but nearly a mile across, dotted with 
farm houses, and relieved by hedges and small woods. 

A glance at the plan will better convey an idea of the ground 
than any amount of written description. 

The English King had all along been waiting a fair oppor- 
tunity to attack de Luxembourg. It would be a great point to 
do this on ground where the cavalry, on which the French 
leader placed so much dependence, could not act : the ground 
about Engliien and Estinkerke was so uneven, and the few 
plateaux between the numerous ravines were so covered with 
fences, cottages, and wood, that any action in that vicinity would 
be a combat of infantry alone. 

As if to tempt William to his destruction, an opportunity 
was just at this moment thrust upon him of surprising the 
French army by a ruse. The Elector of Bavaria had amongst 
his attendants a man named Jacquet.'^^'^ This fellow had become 
a great favourite, chiefly on account of his musical talent His 
extraordinary compass of voice, and probably also his assuming 
manner, had procured him the nickname of le Chevalier de 
Millevoix/’ The Elector had gradually permitted Jacquet to 
occupy the position of secretary or fac-totiim rather than that 
of musician alone ; and it was not without design that the wily 
Frenchman had thus striven to ingratiate himself with one of 
the Chiefs of the Allied army, for he was simply a spy. 

It so happened that while the Allies lay at Halle, this Jacquet 
gave to a peasant a letter to carry to de Luxembourg. The 
peasant suspected some roguery, and, either from patriotic or 
mercenary motives, he took the letter to William's tent. He 
was bidden to keep a quiet tongue, but to bring anything more 
entrusted to him by Jacquet ; and in a few days he accordingly 
produced another letter. The unsuspecting Jacquet was sent 
for to the King’s tent ; he was ushered in, and saw his own 
letters lying open on the table, and the peasant standing by. 
Upon this he fell down and begged for mercy : the reply was 
that he should be forthwith led out and shot if he did not 
instantly write whatever might be dictated to him. 
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Under these circumstances a letter was penned to de 
Luxembourg, informing him that on the morrow large bodies 
of the Allies would be on the move, but that he need not feel 
alarmed as they were only intending an extensive foraging 
expedition.'^^^ 

De Luxembourg received in due course the letter from his 
spy. He had hitherto found him invariably well informed, and 
he did not doubt him now. 

William, meantime, occupied himself in maturing the details 
of the purposed surprise, and it was not until evening that the 
orders for the morrow were made known. 

This occasion affords an instance (and we may find many 
others) of the high opinion entertained by William of the 
superiority of his British soldiers as regards fighting qualities.*^®^ 
Throughout the wars conducted by our Dutch King it is a 
prominent fact that wherever the hardest fighting was to be 
expected, wherever the most enduring courage or the most 
dashing gallantry would be required, thither William sent 
Englishmen. If the post of danger be the post of honour, 
the English troops assuredly occupied both at Estinkerke as 
well as in most of the general actions of this war. 

The English regiments present with the army at this time 
were as follows : — 


Horse. 


The Life Guards. 

,, Horse Granadeer Guards. 

5, Third Dragoon-Guards or Berkeley’s (III. LVIII). 
,, Fourth 5, ,, or Godfrey’s. 

,, Sixth 5, 5, or Wyndham’s. 

Langston’s. 

De Ruvigny’s (Lord Galway). 

Dragoons. 

The Fourth Dragoons or Fitzhardinge’s. 


Berwick. 

D’Auvergne. 

De Feuqiiiere. 

This did not save the wretched Chevalier de Miiievoix, for he was hanged a few 
days later ; D’Auvergne. 

458 William III thus spoke in Parliament 23 Novr., 1695 ; “ Upon this occasion I 
‘‘cannot but take notice of the courage and bravery the English troops have shewn 
“ this last summer, which I may say has answered their highest character in any age : 
“ and it will not be denied that without the concurrence of the valour and powder of 
“ England, it were impossible to put a stop to the ambition and greatness of 
■ France,' ■ 
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First Foot Guards, 1st and 2nd Bns. 
Second,,. . ist Bn. 

Third ,, ,, 1st and 2nd Bns. 

1st Foot, or Douglas’s (Two Bns.) 
3rd ,, „ Churchill’s. 

4th „ Trelawney’s. 

6th /Hesse’s. 

7 th ,, „ Hamilton’s. 

lOth ,, Bath’s. 

1 6th . Hodges. 


Foot. 

19th Foot, or Erie’s. 

2ist ,, ,, O’FfarrelFa. 

25th „ ,, Leven’s.^'’®*^ 

26th „ ,, Angus’s. 

Fitzpatrick’s regt., fusileers 
Castieton’s ,, 

Cutts’s ,, 

Mackay’s , , 

Graham’s ,, 

Lauder’s ,, 


The 1 WENTY-TIFTH FooT to the number of 800 men, was raised armed and 

‘‘r”- ‘"SmnlE&knEh.h,. copied hour. . Guelle sS M«cl, 1689 'tTiJ 

9m .iaicii, 1689 . Scutch Acts Parlt. 19 and 21 March, 1689, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The War in Flanders. Campaign of 1692. 

The Battle of Estinkerke. 

1692. July 24 to end of September. 

March of the Allies to Estinkerke. — Preparations of the French.— Confusion of the 
Allied Column of march. — Commencement of the Action.— Death of Genera! 
Mackay. — Effect upon the French.— The charge of the French and Swiss 
Guards. — Death of Sir Robert Douglas. — Conduct of Count Solmes. — Retreat of 
the English. — Charge of the Allied Dragoons. — Charge of the Lunenburg 
regiment. — Charge of the Tenth and the Buffs.— The combat on the Allied 
right. — The Retreat of the Allied Army. — The reasons of the failure at Estin- 
kerke. — Losses of the two armies. — Conduct of the Princesse de Vaudemont. — 
Close of the Campaign. — Bombardment of Charleroi. 

[For Illustrations^ see Note on p, xiii.] 

An hour before day-break the advanced guard marched off 
while the rest of the army was falling in.^^'^ First stepped off 
about one and thirty pioneers from Churchill’s brigade, 
equipped with axes, picks, and spades, besides their arms and 
accoutrements. These men were to clear the way, to open 
fences, to cut down trees and chop away brushwood, so as to 
admit of at least one column marching unimpeded the whole 
way : all these pioneers were to receive a fatigue money of a 
ducat each. Following the pioneers came the second battalion 
of the First Foot-Guards,^®® all armed with fusils and plug-’ 
bayonets as well as swords (except those who carried pikes)« 
Next were two crack Danish regiments called the Guards and 
the Queen's.^®® Then came the first battalion of the Royals, 
the Twenty-first or Scots Fusileers and Fitzpatrick’s regiment 
of Fusileers.^®® The' Due de Wirtemberg commanded the whole 
of this Division, which formed the van-guard. 

Scarcely had the sun’s first rosy streaks appeared on the 
horizon,^®® when the whole army (with the exception of a small 


D’Auvergne. „ 

The duties of pioneers were at this time considered degrading to the soldier 
because sometimes ordered by way of punishment ; hence the payment ; A'fSJig 
Chap. , XX Vlon Punishments. ■ 
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body left in camp as a baggage-guard) was in motion. 
Throughout the lovely summer morning, over the charming 
fresh meadows glittering with dew, that huge force moved 
along, like an enormous snake winding through the hedgerows, 
on its direful errand of violent death and bloodshed. 

Numbers of those gallant English soldiers, as they tramped 
cheerfully onward, were going to their execution. The chatting 
was as free, the ribald jest and the thoughtless oath as un- 
restrained as usual : yet hundreds of those men were witnessing 
the glorious sun-rise for the last time, and were for the last time 
hearing the woods awake to a fresh day with a fresh song from 
amongst the branches. Now in the opening dawn they were a 
splendid band of strong and fearless men, exulting in their 
might and in their profession ; — that night either in agonised 
suffering, with burning wounds and parched tongues, or in the 
rigidity of death, they would be lying helpless in the mire, 
trampled upon by horses and oxen, and stripped by miscreants, 
and none would heed them. Perchance in that bright morning 
march some few saw these things as in a vision ; perchance here 
and there one whispered to a comrade a parting message for 
the home in England that neither would ever see more. Ah 
War! Glorious War! like Janus it has two faces: it has one 
magnificent in its manly beauty lit up with the consciousness of 
power and pride of victory ; but it has another scarred, dis- 
figured, bleeding, pitiably contorted with suffering, and full of 
supplication and reproach. When we enter Westminster Abbey, 
let us not forget to honour also the z^/2sepulchred soldier. 

De Luxembourg was not the general to be taken entirely by 
surprise : and notwithstanding his faith in his spy’s information, 
he had several parties of observation out. One of the largest of 
these was commanded by M. de Trassy or Tracey ; this party 
was stationed on the heights near Tubise. De Trassy sent 
word to his chief that the Allies were quitting their camp 
in silence; neither trumpet nor drum was to be heard, and 
the circumstance was suspicious. They are foraging, thought 
de Luxembourg. The enemy marches towards Sainte Rey- 
nelde, de Trassy advised.^^i They go to Ninove, decided de 
. . Luxembourg; ' ; 
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Another party sent to say that a large body of cavalry had 
appeared towards the Sennette, but that they had out mowers 
the mowers were indeed at work, but only as a blind. It is then 
certain that they are bent only on foraging, was de Luxem- 
bourg’s very natural conclusion. However, the due, who happened 
that morning to be sick and disinclined to rise, got on horse- 
back and with his staff rode to the hill in front of his right, ^®fin 
order to decide whether there were danger of an attack or not 

A trooper rode up with a note from de Trassy^^*^ stating that 
the enemy had certainly guns out, and almost, if not quite, the 
whole of his army ; and that the direction taken was un- 
mistakeably towards the French camp. Scarcely had de 
Luxembourg read the note when the English Guards 
appeared through the trees, making towards the very spot on 
which the French general was standing. 

It was now nearly eleven o’clock^’^^ The Due de Wirtem- 
berg’s Division debouched on to the plateau of the Bois de 
Rouskou (111. LIX). Pushing on across the ravine, de 
Wirtemberg stationed the Guards and the Danes in the Bois 
du Feuilly, and he placed the other three English battalions 
in front of the Bois de Zoulmont ; the two parties were thus 
separated by a ravine, the Guards and Danes being on a spur 
of the same plateau as the enemy, and the others having 
between them and the enemy the long ravine full of hedges and 
fences.^^*^ De Wirtemberg posted some guns he had with him, 
one battery betwixt the woods, and one to the right of his 
Division. 

De Luxembourg, having first sent an express to de Boufflers'^*'^^ 
to bid him come up speedily, had galloped away to stimulate 
his troops and to hasten the arrangements for checking the 
enemy. The French soldiers stood hurriedly to their arms : 
powder-horns were shaken and gibecihes felt to make sure that 
they were full ; grass and rubbish were hastily pocketed for 
wadding. The officers moved briskly along the ranks, marshalling 
the men with pikes and partisans. Staff officers rode hither and 
thither, their plumes and sashes streaming to the wind, bringing 
up troops to the right : all was hurry and anxiety. But no 
confusion was there, in this the finest army in the world. De 
Luxembourg, energetic but never too excited, inspired his troops 
with confidence in him and in themselves. 

Berwick. 

De Luxembourg. 
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The two regiments of Bourbonnois infantry had turned out 
first, they took up position slightly in advance of the right 
wing just where they had their camp, and immediately facing 
the English regiments. A battery was brought to near the 
same spot to reply to de Wirtemberg’s fire.*^®^ 

On both sides there was displayed considerable skill in the 
working of the guns. A Captain Mackraken, of the Royals, 
proved a capital shot and had great success in laying the guns ; 
he made one marvellously good aim,'^^^ enfilading a whole rank 
of a French battalion so that nearly every man of it fell. On 
the other hand the left battery of the French (for more guns 
had come up) under an officer of the Commissariat named 
Roussel,^®® never threw' away a shot For nearly two hours the 
firing continued.^^^ 

De Luxembourg lost not a moment of this valuable respite. 
The three regiments of Champagne and the French House- 
hold were brought up to the left of the Bourbonnois, so as to 
line the whole length of the ravine as far as the enemy extended 
on the other side of it. A second line strengthened the front,'^^^’^ 
and in some places even a third and a fourth. On the extreme 
right were some regiments of dismounted dragoons which 
reached nearly to the brink of the river. In rear of the whole 
was a strong body of cavalry. Between the right and Enghien 
was more cavalry, prepared to cross the long ravine and act on 
the plateau beyond it. 

The left of the position was not unprotected. The whole of 
the cavalry of the left wing was drawn out on advantageous 
ground: and as much infantry as could be spared from the 
right defence was posted behind Enghien in readiness to 
support on either side of the town. 

Wherever it was possible in the time,^^^'^ trees were felled and 
laid as a sort of breastwork, and full advantage was taken of the 
hedges and copses which covered the face of the country. 
Meantime, the Allies were debouching from the narrow lanes, 
and through the gaps cut by the pioneers, at the Bois de 
■StordoL'/'. , , , , 

But a very grave oversight had been committed, and one 
which could not be rectified: the left wing of the cavalry had 


De Luxembouirg. 
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marched in front of the army, notwithstanding that William’s 
desire had all along been to seek a combat of infantry and to 
evade one of cavalry. He had at much trouble sought an 
engagement at this particular spot because the ground did not 
admit of the action of cavalry, except in a very limited degree. 
Yet now that the time for action had arrived, the infantry could 
hot get to the front, because the narrow ways were blocked up 
with masses of cavalry : the main body of infantry was a 
. mile off when the battle began. 

Fortunately there were several English Foot regiments 
interlined with that portion of the English cavalry which was 
leading ; and these were brought to the front, the Horse drawing 
up aside to suffer them to pass.'^®^ The Cameronians, with 
Cutts’s, Graham’s, and Mackay’s, were advanced to the right of 
de Wirtemberg’s Division and the Sixth, and Twenty-fifth, 
with Lauder’s, supported the front line. 

The whole of the rest of the English cavalry was also 
ordered to the front, and it formed up on a small hedge- 
intersected plain to the right rear of the infantry. 

This was the first occasion on which a whole brigade of 
British regular cavalry was engaged on the Continent, and a 
finer body there was not on the field. To the right were the 
Life Guards (III LX) in their scarlet clothing covered with gold 
and silver lace, carbine on knee, and all superbly mounted : the 
Third and Fourth Dragoon-Guards,^^® the Carabineers, and 
Langston’s Horse, made up the heavy brigade ; the Fourth 
Dragoons being there also. 

Thus nearly the whole of the troops upon whom the burden 
of the fight devolved were English. 

About half past twelve de Wirtemberg gave orders for the 
attack.^^® The Guards and the Danes led off. Almost at the 
same time the Royals,^®® Twenty-first (111. LX I), and Fitzpatrick’s 
fusileers advanced. With that advance (slow, steady, and 
cool), for which our soldiers have since become so famed, the red 
line moved unhesitatingly forward, a dark gap appearing every 
moment at each discharge of the enemy’s cannon. The slope 
was covered with hedge-rows : the French guns were so near 
the brow of the hill that a terrible fire could be poured down 
point blank : the Frenchmen, sheltered behind fences or felled 
wood, were enabled unhindered to rain bullets upon their 
advancing foe. 

D’ Auvergne. 
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The Danes and the Guards/^^® being nearest the enemy, were 
first engaged ; and with such mettle did they charge that they 
drove the French dragoons and the Brigade Bourbonnois 
back on to the second line, and even held their supports in 
check ; the Guards capturing a battery which they proceeded 
to turn on to its late mastersd"^ 

The Royals and the two Fusileer regiments were also by this 
time face to face with the enemy: the summit of the slope was 
reached : a thick fence only separated the combatants, who 
fired at one another through it. It was a frightful duel at ten 
paces on a multiplied scale. This sort of work did not suit 
Englishmen, and Sir Robert Douglas (who had been ransomed 
since his capture at Mons)^^® bade the Royals fall on, and 
himself led the way through the hedge : the men readily 
followecD^^^ and drove the enemy before them. The remaining 
regiments of English infantry supported, and presently extended 
the attack to the right.^^^® The retiring French regiments had 
soon become possessed of another line of fences, and thus the 
battle continued for two hours, each hedge being contested at 
arm’s length : the muzzles of the musquets met in the branches, 
and the slaughter was terrific. The young Earl of Angus, 
Colonel of the Cameronians,^®® fell in the melee^ and so sharp was 
the strife that none could tell when or where he w^as slain : the 
poor lad was but twenty years of age. Lieutenant General 
Mackay also fell at the head of his regiment : when the orders 
came for the attack, he had sent back his opinion to Count 
Solmes that to attack such an immense force without having 
any infantry ready to support, would be to sacrifice life for no 
object The aide-de-camp returned to say that he was to 
advance. ^*The will of the Lord be done”^’® was all the 
remark the stern Scotchman made as he obeyed. Colonel 
Wacup who led the Guards also fell here, as did many other 
principal officers. 

The men were not deterred from pushing on by the sight of 
so much bloodshed. The French fought bravely, but could not 
overcome the bull-dog tenacity of the British troops. The 
latter had again formed one line, although that line was much 
thinned ; and the better to hold their ground until supports 


De Feiiquiere. Berwick. De Bonneval Lord Colchester in House of 
Commons 21 Nov., 1692. 
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should arrive, they had protected part of their line by chevaux 
de They were but thirteen battalioiis against an 

immense army. 

Yet de Luxembourg found it necessary to fuse two 
battalions into one in order to render it strong enough to make 
a stand against these Islanders, who fought like demons and 
who would not retreat one yard so long as they could hold it, 
even though their annihilation was certain. A large gap was 
caused by this fusion of battalions, and other regiments were 
ordered up to stop it. These regiments had witnessed the 
whole combat from their posts in rear, and such an impression 
had the chivalrous bearing of the English made upon them, that 
they absolutely refused to advance against such men.*^^^ 

One of the Colonels,^^^ Colonel Paulier, who also commanded 
a brigade, rode to the front, and by gesture and speech begged 
and prayed his men .to come on: it was in vain, and the 
unfortunate Colonel was shot whilst still in the act of urging his 
own regiment at least to follow him. The Prince de Conti 
had a second horse shot under him while adding his entreaties 
to those of Colonel Paulier. 

The English were almost in the French camp.^^^® The 
Royals had pushed on until they pierced a fourth line of 
fences.^®® If only the main body of the Allied infantry should 
come up, it would go hardly with the French. It was imperative 
even now that de Luxembourg should make a grand effort to 
revive the failing spirits of his troops, and drive back the 
English 'ere reinforcements arrived to sustain them. The 
French Generals, and even the Princes,^"® were obliged to head 
the awe-stricken soldiers, and the picked regiments of the army 
were hurried to the front.^’'^ The brigades of the French and 
Swiss Guards came gaily to the charge; the due de Bourbon, 
the Princes de Conti and de Turenne,^^^ and even the young 
due de Chartres, headed the line. Not a musquet was fired by 
these regiments : with pikes advanced and swords drawn, they 
came on against the weak line of red-coats now reduced to half 
its original strength. But the red-coats did not quail ; they 
fought as only Britons do fight against overwhelming numbers. 


De Luxembourg. 
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The Struggle was man to mam ' The Foot- Guards were opposed 
to the three regiments of Swiss Guards^ and found in them foes 
worthy of themselves. Lord Cutts, ever to the front, was 
wounded/^® as was Colonel Lauder and several other field 
officers, while many were killed. An equal number fell on the 
French side ; and the Prince de Turenne was mortally, and the 
Due de Chartres slightly, wounded. 

A party of Frenchmen having charged through a hedge, 
succeeded in capturing one of the Colours of the Royals. Sir 
Robert Douglas observed them making to the rear with their 
prize.'^^" Dashing through the hedge the brave Scotch gentleman 
attacked the party single-handed, cut down the officer who 
possessed the Colour, and was re-crossing the fence when a ball 
struck him. Feeling himself sinking, the last thought of his life 
was for the honour of his regiment : with all his remaining 
strength he flung the Colour over to his men, and fell to the 
earth dead.^^^ 

All this while the Allies were still disengaging their main 
body from the defiles. The want of room for formation, on 
debouching on to the open, rendered the delay the more 
serious.^^^ Count Solmes, who commanded here, had at first 
ordered the cavalry forward instead of at once getting the 
infantry to the front As soon as the King heard of this error 
he rectified it, but it was too late.^^*^ The mischief had been 
done. However, a Brigade of Foot was got to the right of the 
Bois Rouskou and other regiments were re-inforcing Count 
Solmes at every moment 

Several messages were sent to this General from the front 
asking for support. It is said that he refused, saying, “ Damn 
“ them (the English) they are very fond of fighting ; now let 
them have a belly-full of it.” 

Why he did not send forward supports has never been 
satisfactorily explained ; whether from over-caution, from error 
of judgment, or from a base indulgence of his feelings of hatred 
to the English, and as an act of revenge for their unconcealed 
dislike to him, is uncertain. What is certain is, that he neglected 
to send aid when it lay in his power to do so * and it is equally 
sure that his conduct, if it did not forfeit a victory that was to 

Carleton. 
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be fairly counted upon, did at all events ensure the defeat that 

ensued .. 

The pressure of so; many troops upon the gallant' men 
whose deeds have been so feebly recounted, could scarcely 
overcome their indomitable resolution. Close in front of them 
half obscured by smoke, lay the French camp: it was theirs if 
they could but hold on a little longer, and they kept their ground 
hoping on for the supports that never came. More and more 
scanty grew their ranks, and at length the mere weight of the 
enemy sufficed to push them back. Fresh troops were coming 
up from the enemy’s rear at every instant, and de Boufflers’s 
reserve added volume to the human waves that came rolling 
overwhelmingly on to the battered wreck of the British 
battalions.^^® 

All was done that the arm of man, or the heart of heroes, 
could accomplish. Slowly the Englishmen fell back. The 
batteries were perforce left to the enemy. The passage through 
the wood forced into disorder the shot-riddled ranks ; and even 
now the remnant of this band of martyrs to a sense of duty, 
and to the stupidity or brutality of an individual, would have 
been cut off, had not relief been at hand. 

The use of Dragoon or Mounted Infantry regiments was 
forcibly illustrated at this juncture. Until the enemy gained 
the open the cavalry could not charge : there was no infantry 
near. The Fourth and Eppinger’s Dragoons, together with the 
Horse Granadeers,^^® rode forward and dismounted : while every 
eleventh man took charge of the horses, the rest advanced to 
the right of the wood and charged the enemy, thus gaining time 
for the Foot to come up. They even broke the regiment of 
Orleans and the Dauphin’s Dragoon's, Eppinger’s men taking 
a standard from the latter.^®® 

The Baron Pibrack’s regiment of Lunenburgers was 
brought up, but the enemy also received re-inforcements* The 
dragoons re-mounted and retired. The Lunenburgers were 
thrown into disorder.^®*^ 

Prince Casimir of Nassau hurried two English regiments 


490 a Procgs. Ho. of Commons, 21 Novr., 1692 : Lord Colchester stated that he had 
seen the French defeated, but “ that their very weight of men bore us down.” 

De Luxembourg. “Le regiment d’Orleans et les Dragons (Dauphin) qui 
s’etaient rallies ensemble, ” To ^ ' rally ” they must have been broken. D’Auvergne 
mentions that these regiments charged on foot and took a standard, but does not say 
when they charged. The time of their going into action is proved by a comparison 
of D’Auvergne (who mentions the Dauphin’s Dragoons) and de Luxembourg’s 
dispatch. ' 
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to their support, one being the Tenth (111. LXII) and the other 
the Buffs. Sir Bevil Granville who led the Tenth ordered both 
regiments to withhold their fire^^o ^^til they were muzzle to 
muzzle with the. Frenchmen. Coolly as if on parade the Buffs 
and the Tenth marched down the slope and into that valley of 
death, never firing a musquet^®^ until the enemy’s fire had been 
given; then delivering a fearfully destructive volley point 
blank, they so staggered the French battalions that they were 
able to hold the ravine until the retreat of the Lunenburgers 
and Wirtemberg’s Division had been made good. 

During this combat in the ravine two sergeants of the 
Tenth, seeing the Colonel of the Lunenburgers shot down in 
trying to rally his men, made a rush in the face of the enemies’ 
fire, and bore off the wounded Baron from under their very feet. 

When King William saw the shattered fragment of his 
splendid British regiments appear on the plateau beyond the 
ravine, he exclaimed with tears in his eyes, *‘Oh my poor 
English, how they have been left to die ! ” 

William could not but see that all was over, and he proT 
ceeded to make his arrangements for a retreat. 

It had been necessary towards the close of the action to 
distract the enemy’s left which had been advanced in front 
of Enghien under cover of the smoke of some burning farm- 
houses, and might have overlapped the Allied right. The 
cavalry was ordered to retire and some Dutch and Danish 
infantry engaged the enemy, keeping him in check and at one 
time gaining considerable advantage.^®^ These battalions were 
now withdrawn, and William drew up in line on the plateau 
beyond the ravine as many battalions as the ground would 
permit of ; and again the English were selected for the post 
of difficulty. 

The First battalion of the Coldstream Guards, the Seventh 
Fusileers,^®*^ and the Sixteenth Foot, were among the regiments 
forming the line of protection.^®^ Under cover of this line 
the rest of the army retired, and entered again the narrow 
ways by which the morning’s march had been accomplished. 

D’ Auvergne. 
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, The enemy brought up a battery of ten. guns to fire on 
the covering line, and a good many men were knocked over ; 
Colonel Hodges of the Sixteenth being killed as he rode in 
front of his regiment^^® 

As soon as all the columns of march had been got under 
weigh, the covering line also struck on to the road, and the 
Granadeers of the different English regiments brought up the 
rear. The French followed till dark, and every now and 
again the British Granadeers would face about and compel 
them to halt,^®^ whenever they pressed too closely on the 
retreating army. The retreat was admirably conducted and 
in the greatest order : and at length the long day closed in. 
The last tint of summer twilight stole imperceptibly from the 
face of the landscape. The din of fire-arms ceased. The 
uproar and smoke and strife and carnage of the battle-field gave 
place to the long, dim, and deserted vistas of forest-trees, or the 
quiet stillness of dewy country lanes. No noise was heard 
except the clink of accoutrements, and the monotonous tramp 
of the wearied men. Even the horses hung their heads and 
moved stiffly with fatigue : several guns had been abandoned 
because the animals were too tired to drag them back to camp. 

The army arrived at the camp in the coldest and most 
dispiriting hour of the twenty-four,'^®^ and at nearly the same 
hour at which de Wirtemberg had started on the previous 
morning. 

Several grave faults had been committed by King William 
in this action. The design of surprising the French by the 
perversion of their most reliable source of intelligence was 
excellent. The dispositions for the march were equally good 
with the single exception already noticed. No undertaking 
could be more promising. The best generals of the day opined 
that, had William proved as able in executing the details as in 
sketching the general outline of the enterprise, defeat must have 
inevitably fallen to de Luxembourg. 

William's errors lay; firstly, in not obtaining more accurate 
information as to the nature of the ground, which was 
believed to be much less broken and diflScult than it proved. 


;De "Luxembourg. 
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Secondly, in permitting his advance-guard to get too far to the 
front, thus necessitating a choice between two evils: either the 
ad\ance must attack without certainty of support, or the 
advantage of an immediate surprise must be foregone. Thirdly, 
in making the march with a large body of cavalry in front 
The ways were known to be strait and difficult : it was so much 
expected that the combat would be one of infantry only, that 
this was one of William’s principal grounds of hope of success. 
Yet the battle was in great measure lost, because the Foot 
could not be brought to the front unless through masses of 
cavalry. Fourthly, in attacking in a front instead of in several 
columns: the ground in rear of the French camp vras even 
more cut up and intersected by ravines and fences than that in 
its front The French general naturally looked upon the front 
of his camp as his fighting ground ; and, deprived of this, the 
evils of his situation would have been greatly aggravated: 
columns of attack would, by the nature of their strength, have 
pierced the enemy’s position and thus deprived him of the 
advantage of forming a front of resistance. The question 
would have become one, not of giving battle, but of 
avoiding annihilation. Fifthly, in attacking the enemy at one 
point only, and thus enabling him to concentrate all his force at 
the one point of defence: — no threatening of the French left; 
no batteries flanking the enemy from the heights beyond the 
river; no skilful concealment of the main attack! only a 
stupid concentration of the several lines of march into one long 
unmeaning column converging on a single point of attack, to be 
reached only through narrow defiles opening on to a plateau 
where scarcely three regiments could form a front 

The fault of not supporting the regiments that did so much 
and suffered so dreadfully, was in great part a consequence of 
the more primary errors. That Count Solmes could, however, 
have afforded better assistance to the English, if he had chosen 
to do so, was certainly the general opinion. 

The English soldiers were furious with Solmes ; they 
declared that his behaviour was too strange to be accounted for 
except by the presumption of selfish and wicked malice. 
Bitter and lasting was the hatred against him. Even the 
King himself was so disgusted that he could not bear the 
sight of the man for months afterwards ; and no measured 
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censure was passed upon the Count iii the English House of 
Commons.^^^ 

Truly, in this the first battle of the British Standing Army 
on the Continent, prophetical type was given of the ‘‘ army of 
Hons” too often to be “led by asses.” When we review the 
action at Estinkerke we know not which prevails, the admira- 
tion evoked by the valour and heroic tenacity of the British 
soldiers, or the exasperation and contempt aroused by the 
incapacity of those who commanded them. 

The total loss of the Allies was about three thousand 
killed,^®® about the same number wounded, and thirteen hundred 
taken prisoners. Almost every individual captured had been 
badly wounded.^^^ The English regiments lost two colours, and 
the foreign battalions some three or four more. 

The loss of the French was scarcely less severe, amounting 
to at least seven thousand killed and wounded. 

This battle is, for the numbers engaged, one of the most 
bloody on record. Of the Allies there were but twenty-six 
battalions actually engaged besides two regiments of 
dragoons, in all about fifteen thousand men, of whom eight 
thousand were English : and it was by so small a body of men 
that all this mighty loss of life was caused or suffered. The 
regiments which had crossed the ravine were reduced to mere 
skeletons. Some battalions had to be sent into garrison for 
the remainder of the campaign, so sadly had they been mauled. 
Among the worst sufferers were the First Foot-Guards, the 
Sixth, and Cutts's regiment 


488 Proceedings of the House of Commons, 21 Novr., 1692. 

This was the cutting and too well founded criticism passed upon the British 
army by the Russians during the late Crimean campaign. 
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The next few days were occupied in removing the wounded 
and burying the dead. The brave Douglas was interred within 
the camp at Halle. The body of the youthful leader of the 
Cameronians was not to be found anywhere ; it had probably 
been overlooked and buried on the field with his more humble 
comrades. The wounded were carted off to Brussels. The 
hospitals were soon filled, and by the evening after the battle 
the poor men were lying about the streets, waiting to be cared 

It does not appear that the curdle-blooded inhabitants 
bestirred themselves greatly to relieve the tortures incurred in 
their defence. It came, however, to the knowledge of the 
Princess of Vaudemont*^^^ that the gallant soldiers, whose deeds 
were still fresh in her ears, were lying wounded and neglected 
on the public pavements. This lady immediately herself set off 
in her coach to seek out the sufferers. The light of the torches 
borne by her servants revealed many a dark nook whither some 
poor mourning red or blue-coat had crawled to die. The coach 
and the servants made repeated journeys, carrying each time to 
the palace of the Princess a fresh load of wounded men. 
Doctors had been summoned ; and the Princess and her ladies 
themselves nursed their guests, tearing up their linen to furnish 
bandages, and doing all that nobility of disposition aided by the 
gentleness of woman could accomplish towards assuaging the 
sufferings of the heroes of Estinkerke. Many a blessing was 
invoked on these kind women in Danish, Dutch, or English. 
Doubtless for years to come, by many a cottage fireside in 
Devonshire or across the Tweed was the tale told of the 
gentle Princess who did not disdain with her own soft hands to 
dress the wounds of the rough private soldier, and doubtless 
many a lassie and many a wife sent up prayers in after days 
for the saviour of her sweetheart or her husband. 

The French, by their unexpected success in repelling the 
Allies at Estinkerke, were relieved from further apprehensions 
for the safety of Namur : but so desirous were they of avoiding 
another brush at present with such foes, that when they quitted 
their camp at Enghien, they marched in the strictest silence, the 
troops getting under arms without beat of drum,^^^ and the 
pikemen trailing their long pikes lest the glittering points should 
attract the attention of the enemy's scouts. 

It is not worth while to detail the movements of the next 
few weeks, for virtually the campaign was at an end, both 
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armies marching to the Scheldt only in order to occupy 
advantageous winter quarters. 

^ Ten English regiments, joined by fifteen more which had 
just arrived from England under the Duke of Leinster, possessed 
themselves of Fumes and Dixmude, and the garrisons were set 
to repair the fortifications. 

Two curious circumstances are recorded as having occurred 
during the repairs at Dixmude. 

One afternoon, while parties were at work on the fortifica- 
tions, a violent earth-quake took place. The soldiers thought 
the French were blowing up the whole place with hidden 
mines, and the peasants employed as navvies were terrified 
almost out of their senses. It is worthy of remark that this 
earth-quake, which was felt over the whole of Europe, happened 
in the same year as did the frightful earth-quake at Port- Royal, 
though considerably later. 

A few days after this an incident occurred of a far more 
pleasing character to those affected by it Parties of the Royal 
Fusileers and the Tenth were hard at work enlarging and 
deepening the ditch of the place.^®^ Suddenly a shout was 
heard from a little knot of diggers. Those nearest ran up to 
see what was the matter, and found gold and silver glittering 
in the dirt. As may be imagined, the men fell pell-mell in a 
heap, clutching and scrambling, pulling and yelling. The 
money was soon all scratched rather than dug up, and some 
of the soldiers secured a good deal. Altogether there were 
about five hundred pounds. It was an odd thing that the 
treasure should have been thus discovered accidentally and by 
strangers ; for it had been buried a great number of years before 
by a man named Elfort, and Elfort had in his will bequeathed 
this money and had left instructions to guide his heirs to the 
spot where it was concealed. Many searches had been made, 
but in vain. There was little chance now however of any Court 
of Law recovering the money for the heirs : in every likelihood 
it all found its way that same night into the sutlers’ shops, and 
equally probably purchased for the lucky treasure-trovers a 
night in the provost-guard and a morning ride on the wooden 
horse. 


433 D’ Auvergne. The regts, from home were: The 2nd, Sth, 8 th, 12th, 13th, 
14th, 1 8th, 23rd, 24th, and" 27th; besides Sir David Collier’s regt, the Earl of 
Argyle’s, and three regts. of French Protestants. 
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The French closed the campaign by a bombardment of 
Charleroi, the sole object of which was to furnish matter of 
triumph to the Paris papers. The mischief done however, 
especially by destroying great quantities of forage and other 
stores, exercised considerable influence on the fate of Charleroi 
in the ensuing campaign,'*®'’^ 


In addition to the authorities quoted in detail, the following have been 
"consulted ^ 

;:;'''^Eondon''Oazettes.Vv'^ 

De Quincy* 

De Beaurain. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The War in Flanders. Campaign of 1693. 

From the Commencement of the Campaign to the 
Battle of Neerwinden. 

1693. Jany. TO July 18/28. 

Operations during the winter.— Capture of Fumes and Dixmude by the French.— 
Opening of the campaign. — Plans of the French. — Movements of the Allies.— 
The camp at Parck. — The British Contingent. — Change in the enemy’s plans — 
Movements of the French. — The expedition against the Lines of the Scheldt. 
— The battle of Dottignies and forcing of the French Lines. 

[/hr Illustrations^ see Note on p, xiii.] 

Our attention is again first claimed by the French. 

They had made their customary good use of the winter. 
Not only had large supplies been stored in the depots between 
Tournai and the Sambre/^® and an Artillery train amounting to 
more than two hundred pieces of Ordnance been collected on 
the Meuse and the Scheldt; but also twelve fresh Foot 
regiments had been raised, promotions and rewards had been 
dealt out with no niggard hand, and a new military Order had 
been instituted.^^® Every thing had been done that might be 
calculated to raise the spirits of the troops and to inspire both 
officers and men with confidence in the result of the coming 
campaign. 

The vigour of the French executive did not limit itself to 
these preparatory measures. De Boufflers^'^^ had during the 
winter been sent to take Fumes. He had swooped down upon 
the place in his customary sudden manner, Huy was invested 
at the same time by M. de Guiscard,^'^^ and M. de Villars 
created a further distraction by feigned movements on the 
Bender. The weather was at its worst ; the roads were thigh- 
deep in mud and slush.^®’' The Allied regiments marching to 


0e Beaurain, 

The Order of St. Louis. 
D’ Auvergne. 

De Villars. 

De Beaurain. 
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the . relief of Fumes from Bruges, Ghent, and the coast, could 
scarcely make a day's march in four days. The Artillery and 
wagons could barely be got along : every few yards there was 
a halt ^®^ while some wagon or gun was being extricated 
from the slough. In several instances the traces had to be cut, 
and the animals left to flounder out or actually to sink and die 
stifled in the mud. 

Under such circumstances no relief was possible, and 
Fumes fell again into the hands of the French, Count d’Horn 
with the Dutch garrison marching out with honours {see 
IIILXXVIII). 

Dixmude followed, being of necessity evacuated upon the 
loss of Fumes, seeing that the French also occupied the Fort 
of Knocke. 

These things had occurred at the beginning of the year, and 
the rains continued until late in the Spring.^^^ The consequent 
impracticability of the roads, and lateness of the forage-harvest, 
deferred the commencement of the active operations of the 
season. It was not before the middle of May that the armies 
took the field. 

The French assembled two armies ; one under de Boufflers 
at TournaU^Hhe other under de Luxembourg at Givries: the 
latter numbered about twenty-four thousand cavalry and forty- 
seven thousand Foot ; the former seventeen thousand cavalry 
and thirty-one thousand infantry. Besides these, a corps of four 
thousand five hundred men^*^^ was left with M. de la Valette to 
guard the Lines : and a body of cavalry under the Marquis 
d’Harcourt was stationed beyond the Meuse for purposes of 
observation.‘*'‘*^ 

The French plan of campaign was to confine the war to the 
Meuse. To threaten Huy and Liege would be advisable, not 
alone because these places might possibly be captured, but also 
because it would have the double effect of removing the war 
from the vicinity of the Lines of the Scheldt, and of weakening 
the enemy's main army both by withdrawing from it the Liege 
and Brandenbourg Contingents (for the defence of their own 
frontier) and by confining the large garrisons of the Meuse to 
the walls of the endangered fortresses. 

The experience of the previous year suggested the adoption 

D^Auvergne. 

De Beaurain. 

D’Aavergne. 

Berwick. 
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of the same arrangement as had been found so effective in the 
case of , Namur. De Boufflers was to execute the enterprises 
that might be resolved upon, while de Luxembourg fended off 
the Allied army. 

On the twenty-third of May de Boufflers marched to 
Gemblours,^^^ which he reached on the twenty-eighth, de 
Luxembourg moving also, and on that day marching from 
Bassy to Tourine-les-Ordons (III LXIII). The army had been 
delayed for a few days, waiting for the King who was 
prevented by indisposition from joining before the twenty-third. 

The Allies had rendezvoused between Louvain and Brus- 
sels de Wirtemberg at the same time collecting a force at 
Ghent, and a small force of cavalry being also retained on the 
Meuse. As soon as the enemy was well on his route east- 
wards,^^® King William called in all his forces ; and, without 
waiting for the junction of those most remote, marched at once 
to Parck in order to cover Brussels and Upper Brabant. 
Whether the lessons of Mons, Beaumont, and Namur, had 
made a deep impression, or whether false information had been 
obtained respecting the enemy’s movements, does not appear ; 
but William was at all events so determined not to be late on 
this occasion that he made the whole march from Dieghem 
in one day. Those who have been in the neighbourhood of 
Brussels in summer can testify to the intensity of the heat there. 
The heat this year was greater than usual, and its effect upon 
the atmosphere was the more oppressive because of the unusual 
moisture of the earth. Numbers of men in this march fell out 
and became stragglers, and several fell dead in the ranks.^'^ 

The camp at Parck occupied a very inaccessible position. 
The right of the camp touched the river Dyle^*^® about four 
miles above Louvain, forming an acute angle with the river : 
the left was thus equally distant from Louvain. In front of the 
right was an impenetrable forest called generally the Bois de 
Merdael, and this was bounded by the Louvain-Namur road 
which passed through the centre of the camp. The extreme 
left lay on a rising ground and was also covered by woods : in 
front of the left wing ran a stream with very deep banks, and 
beyond this stream was the Bois de Bierbeck. The only ways 
into the position were by a break that existed in the Bois de 
Bierbeck and by the Namur road. The former was commanded 
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by the heights on the left and was rendered still more difficult 
:by the stream ; the latter was overlooked by the heights of 
Bierbeck ; and both openings were of the nature of defiles. , 

On the march to this camp William was joined by the rest 
of his available forces.^^® Nevertheless, the army was weak, for 
the threatened places on the Meuse absorbed an immense body 
of men. De Wirtemberg and Lieutenant-General Talmach 
came in from the West with the English infantry, and Lord 
Athlone from Tongres with the cavalry. 

The British Contingent this year was larger than heretofore, 
and numbered seventeen thousand men, as shown in the 
following list : — 

List of the British Army in Camp at Parck. 


Lieut. -Generals 

Major-Generals 
Brigadier .. .. 


Cavalry. 

f Earl of Portland. 

... 4 Lord Auverquerque. 

I ,, Scravenmore, 

( Earl of Galway. 

Duke of Ormond. 
Earl of Scarborough. 
Lord Colchester. 

.. ... lion. Henry Lumley, 


Horse. 

Life Guards ... 

First Dragoon Guards, “ the Queen’s” 
3rd ,, „ 

4th „ „ 

6th „ „ 

7th ,, ,, 

Athione’s regt. 

Galway’s ,, 


Dragoons. 


Squadrons. 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

3 

19 


4th Dragoons 


Infantry. 


Lieut. -General 
Major-General 

Brigadeers ... 


... Talmach. 

... Sir Henry Bellasyse. 

/Churchill. 

...4 Rainsay. 

I Erie. 


Tollemache’s ( First Foot Guards 

or Brigade of j Second „ 1st Bn 

Guards. I Third „ “ Scots Guards” 


Battns. 
... 2 

... i 

... 2 
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Battns.' 

r 1st Foot or ** Royal Regt.”... ... ... ... 2 



2nd ,5 



I 

ChurcMiFs 




... I 

Brigade. 

4th „ 



... I 


7 th ,, or The Fusileers ” 



... I 


. loth „ 



... I 


f 14th „ 



... I 

Erie’s 

i6th „ ... 



.... ' I 

Brigade. 

19th „ 



... I 


V Collingwood’s regt. 



... I 


' 2ist Foot, or “ Scot’s Fusiieers” 



... I 


25th „ 



... I 

Ramsay’s 

Brigade. 

26th „ 

Graham’s regt. 

Argyle’s ,, 



... I 

... ■ I 

... I 


Lauder’s ,, 

... 


... ' I 


< Maclcay’s „ ... 


... 

... I 


23 

Men. 

Totals : Cavalry, 22 Sq. at 150 — 3? 300 

Infantry, 23 Battns. at 600 = 13,800 

Total British Contingent — 17,100 


The total strength of the Army at Parck was twenty-three 
thousand cavalry, and thirty-eight thousand infantry*^^® The 
Elector of Bavaria and the Prince of Nassau-Saarbruck com- 
manded the foreign cavalry ; the due de Wirtemberg, Prince 
Casimir of Nassau, and Count Solmes, the infantry. 

The difficulties in the way of the designs on Liege and Huy 
gradually assumed such magnitude as to compel the French to 
change their plans. Louis Quatorze was disappointed. He 
had come to Flanders intending to take Liege as he had taken 
Namur. He had brought his ladies with him and for these 
there was to be a grand spectacle ; there would be a theatrical 
siege, or rather blockade, of a picturesque and not dangerous 
nature, while de Luxembourg kept the stage clear. A magni- 
ficent success would be achieved. The King would return to 
Versailles in all the triumph of a Roman Emperor. Epic poems 
would be composed by the Court poets; Lidge scarfs or gauntlets 
would supersede the fashionable Estinkerke handkerchiefs and 
gloves ; and the King would sit for another year to receive the 
easily earned flattery of those who pretended to esteem him the 
greatest of modern warriors. But Lidge could not be taken 
unless Huy were captured first At Lidge was a vast intrenched 

Burnet. 

Berwick* 
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camp full of troops ; at Parck was William with sixty thousand 
men : and the Allies also held Charleroi and Maestricht ■ Huy 
was well prepared for a siege ; there was no traitor within the 
walls ; the garrison would certainly fight, and William would as 
certainly strain every nerve to relieve the place, which would be 
much more difficult to cover than Namur had been. Perhaps 
the Grand Monarque, this modern Veni Vidi Vici conqueror, 
might get hurt This was not what he came for: it was 
altogether better to leave all these vulgar hazardous details of 
warfare to de Luxembourg. The French King went home with 
the ladies. 

The pretext made use of was that it had become necessary 
to prosecute the war in Germany with greater vigour, and the 
Dauphin was sent thither with thirty thousand of de Luxem- 
bourg’s troops. After this, although still superior in force to the 
Allies, de Luxembourg was compelled to a more cautious line 
of action.^®® He does not appear to have had any fixed plans, 
when on the fifth of June he moved nearer to the Allies and 
encamped between Meldert and Bossu. 

A very difficult ravine and the Nethe river covered his front, 
and by bowing his centre rear-wards a fair ground for cavalry 
was secured. 

De Luxembourg had hoped to be able to attack the Allied 
left by filling the woods with skirmishers and advancing the 
cavalry under cover of their fire,^®^ a diversion being made at the 
same time on the Namur road. But the forests were too dense, 
the defiles too strait, the sides of the stream on the Allied left 
too steep. Moreover, the Allies had so many bridges over the 
Dyle that, if they wished it, they could avoid an engagement 
altogether. 

Both armies remained thus at bay for some time. Nothing 
of importance occurred : the troops suffered a good deal from 
wet weather, especially one night when there was a terrific 
thunder-storm. Where the camp lay low the tents were set 
swimming, the baggage was ruined, and the stores of the sutlers 
were swept away or spoiled. 

The forests between the armies afforded great facilities to 
deserters from either side. The Swiss especially deserted from 
theFrench/^® and the Irish Roman Catholics from the Allies, 


Berwick. 
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To such an extent was' desertion carried on, that William 
offered ten pounds and a free discharge to any soldier bringiog 
ill a deserter ; and de Luxembourg had ' to take like measures 
on his side. 

Charleroi was the one restraining cord which tethered the 
French to their own frontier and prevented them from remaining 
longer encamped in front of the Allies. The difficulties of either 
army arose solely from their Commissariat. William’s forage 
was obtained from the middle of Holland.^^^ As for the French, 
every loaf of bread consumed by them, every truss of hay, every 
bushel of corn, had to be brought from the Meuse ; every chest 
of money had to be drawn, and every bullock had to be driven, 
some forty miles through a country patrolled by the garrisons of 
Huy and Charleroi. The garrison of Charleroi was able to cut 
off convoys from Mons as well as from Namur, but the depdt at 
Mons had been early exhausted. The governor of Charleroi 
had been most energetic: not only did he harrass the French 
Commissariat,'^^® but he even pierced the enemy’s new lines 
between Mons and the Sambre, levying contributions, driving off 
cattle, and doing much damage. 

The French escorts were small armies,^®® and posts had to be 
established on the road from the frontier to the camp. But 
notwithstanding every precaution the convoys suffered great 
losses. The major portion of the supplies might eventually 
reach camp, but the troops were harrassed and fatigued ; and, 
what was worse, the wagons and horses or oxen were often 
captured or rendered unserviceable. The roads in this district 
were not good,^^^ and the heavy rains made them still worse. 
Soon the French Commissariat Train was unfit to maintain the 
supplies, much less to move the army further into the enemy’s 
country. 

But de Luxembourg still held on. He was gaining doubly 
by remaining where he was. He held the Allies in check on 
their own ground ; and the country was being so consumed that 
it would presently become difficult for the Allies to follow him 
if he should attempt anything on the Meuse. 

The French general tried to counteract the defects of his 
train by forming a dep6t at Judoigne. Commissariat works 
were set up there, and six hundred vehicles were impressed 
about Mons to bring up a large stock of flour from that 
neighbourhood. 

The want of money and forage was however not less felt 
than the necessity for bread, and the bad quality of the water at 
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' the camp with sick ' men. When a month 

had elapsed since the arrival of the French at Tourineit became 
imperative-' to make a' move. Whither? was. the question. If 
de Luxembourg marched to the Meuse, William might do 
incalculable mischief on the Scheldt If the French went 
westwards, the Allies would forthwith be re-inforced by the 
huge garrisons of Liege, Maestricht, Huy, and Leuw. De 
Luxembourg had been in correspondence with the Court at 
Versailles, and had submitted a project which was now approved. 

It was proposed to threaten Lidge or Huy ; thus tempting 
the Allies both to quit their present unassailable position, and 
to weaken their army by re-inforcing the threatened fortresses : 
then, when they were diminished in numbers, unsuspicious of 
attack, and on ill-tenable ground, the French were to fall upon 
them and overwhelm them by numbers and surprise. 

The acme of military skill in the earnest game of war is to 
be able to forecast every move on the board so as to prophecy — 
At such and such a time my opponent shall be checkmated. In 
this scientific delicacy of generalship de Luxembourg has never 
been surpassed, except by the genius of the great Marlborough. 
Marlborough, the only general fit to cope with de Luxembourg, 
was not with the army; and as de Luxembourg foretold, so in 
due time it came to pass. 

On the night of the twenty-eighth of June the French marched 
to Judoigne between the two Geetes,^^^^ the march being con- 
ducted in the utmost silence for fear of interruption. 

William thereupon lost no time in calling in all his 
detachments of observation.®^^ General Tettau came in from 
the Meuse ; Fleming from seeing off the Dauphin's corps ; and 
Count Tilly with three thousand Horse from Tongres. This 
last detachment was nearly cut off by the French,®^*® and only 
escaped by taking refuge in Maestricht, with the loss of the 
baggage and three colours. General Tettau's Division, which 
fell not far short of ten thousand men, would have fared even 
worse, had not the spy, who carried information of the intended 
movements to the French camp, proved too faithful He had 
been directed to de Guiscard, and he would not deliver his 
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message to any one else:*®“ de Guiscard was absent, and when 

he returned it was too late. 

William had some hope of benefiting the Meuse fortresses by 
creating a diversion on the Scheldt To this end he made a 
large detachment in that direction. The due de Wirtemberg 
commandedr^o^^ and with him were Major-Generals Wymberg 
and Ellenberg and the Marquis de la Forest. The strength 
of the detachment was eight thousand infantry and six thousand 
cavalry. The English regiments were four, the Tenth Foot, and 
Argyirs and Castleton^s regiments, and the Seventh Dragoon- 
Guards (111. LXIV). 

On the first of July this body, accompanied by twelve guns, 
marched westwards. The weather was very bad. At Oude- 
narde the cavalry, which had pushed on ahead of the infantry, 
was joined by six thousand Foot from the garrisons on the 
Scheldt (including Lord Castleton^s English regiment) ; and 
the march was continued to near Coveghem in front of the 
French Lines. 

The French Lines of the Scheldt and Lys had been formed 
in 1688 for the defence of the frontier. The Lines ran from 
the village of Espierre on the Scheldt to Menin on the Lys, 
and thence they extended to the sea (ser Ills. LXXVII, 
LXXXVIII). The works at this portion, termed the Lines of 
Espierre, consisted of a long earthen rampart with an outer ditch 
connecting redoubts and small redans (111. LXV) ; these being all 
within musquet shot of one another, and strengthened by stout 
palisadoes and a widening of the ditch. Besides this, the 
stream of Espierrette flowed along the front of the lines, at once 
feeding the ditch, and forming of itself a second ditch. 

The defending force amounted to eight thousand infantry 
and two thousand Horse and Dragoons, being just half the 
numbers of de Wirtemberg’s Column. 

The infantry from camp, which had been left to follow under 
Ellenberg, quitted Oudenarde on the sixth to march to 
Coveghem, whereupon de Wirtemberg moved to his right, 
leaving only a few squadrons of cavalry at Coveghem. 

Ellenberg called a halt about three miles from Coveghem. 
Count d’Horn’s regiment, being to the front, and in the act 


D’ Auvergne, who is my authority for most of the details to the end of this 
Chapter. 
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of crossing a ravine which lay between it and Covegliem. 
During the halt it began to rain in torrents: the dry ravine 
became a rapid river; and that so speedily, that some of Count 
d'Horn's men were drowned before they could get clear of the 
low ground. The guns and wagons were immoveable, and the 
march could not be continued that day. 

The situation was serious ; for, should the enemy come to a 
knowledge of the circumstances, they could destroy d’Horn’s 
regiment’ and the cavalry that was with it ; they might even 
attempt to cut off de Wirtemberg. Recourse was had to a 
ruse. D’Horn's regiment lit fires as if for the whole of Ellen- 
berg’s force, the drummers going out after dusk and making 
as though playing fresh regiments into camp from across the 
ravine: at tattoo the drums beat at distances, some the English 
sounds, some the Scotch, and others the Dutch or Danish: 
during the night the sentries, placed at long intervals, challenged 
loudly and as if far more numerous than they were, while the 
Quarter-Masters (to whom this duty then appertained) kept 
going the rounds several times over as if the chain of sentries 
was very extensive. The trick was successful, and the troops 
were unmolested. 

The unfortunates Who had been cut off by the flood spent a 
most wretched night, without tents, compelled to lie down where 
they stood with mire beneath and rain above, and momentarily 
expecting to be fallen upon by the enemy. 

Before morning the rain had ceased, and the torrent had in a 
very .short while exhausted its borrowed strength. The forces 
were joined, and preparations made for action. While the men 
busily cleaned their soiled musquets and furbished up their 
rusty swords, rations of the country brandy were served out to 
them to counteract the ill effects of the night’s exposure. But, 
before all was ready, clouds had gathered again and the rain 
re-commenced. The attack had to be deferred for another night. 
Speculations were rife as to the result of the expedition, and 
the anxiety of the chiefs communicated itself to the troops. 

Happily the rain ceased during the night, and as the darkness 
lifted the day declared itself dry and fine. 

De Wirtemberg was early abroad, making his dispositions 
for the action. He himself took the left, while Wymberg 
directed the right attack, and d’Alfeldt the centre. 

The mode of advance was to be as follows : Thirty pikemen 
had been drawn from each battalion to make a passage over 
the river and ditch ; their pikes tied together in fours, were 
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to be laid across the trench, and a quantity of fascines that had 
been already collected were then to be thrown upon them until 
a strong level crossing was obtained. In front of these pike- 
men there was, at each point of crossing, a company of 
granadeers to prevent interference on the part of the enemy : 
and the rest of the granadeers followed the pikemen in one body 
to support. Then came the main body of infantry In columns. 
The Horse formed up in rear of the right attack and the 
Dragoons in rear of the left. A battery of six guns, and 
another of three, were stationed on the hill of Bray between 
the left and centre attacks, and the remaining three guns 
covered the right attack. In rear of all were strong parties of 
peasant-pioneers to destroy the works as soon as captured. 

The enemy had manned the lines all along the threatened 
portions, and his cavalry were stationed in line some distance 
in rear. The redoubts threatened were Beau Verd redoubt on 
the left, then Pont David, Haute Plante, and i’Haverie. The 
point of most importance was Pont David, for a road ran 
straight through this redoubt offering the attacking party a 
bridge over both river and ditch. For this reason the Marquis 
de la Valette bestowed especial pains on the defence of Pont 
David redoubt, and here he posted a battalion of the famous 
Swiss mercenaries. 

When all was ready on the right, Wymberg fired three 
guns : three guns replied from Bray Hill, and the batteries opened 
fire. Under cover of this fire, the right and centre columns 
advanced. 

In the centre Argyll's granadeers led the way along the 
road. Across the bridge they kept steadily on in the face of the 
enemy's fire, and without wincing gained the parapet of Pont 
David redoubt : the French fire was tremendous : both the 
subalterns dropped ; and, before the main body could reach 
the redoubt, Argyll's granadeer company was reduced to a few 
scattered men, still however fighting on against thirty times 
their number. A quarter of the company's roll never answered 
to their names again. 

Gastleton's regiment led the right attack on Beau Verd 
redoubt, and here also the French fought stoutly and made their 
opponents pay for their success. 

On the left affairs did not go so smoothly. The Tenth 
Regiment was to the front in support of the granadeers. The 
pikemen bearing their fascines in front got well enough to the 
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. Espierrette in spite of the showers of bullets that came crashing 
into the faggots : but the. rains had turned the little torpid ditch 
into a swift-rolling river, and as fast as the fascines were 
cast into the water they floated and were whirled off down 
the stream. The enemy kept up a hot fire, and when the 
granadeers of the Tenth arrived at the brink of the river it 
seemed as though the attempt to cross must be abandoned. 
Accustomed to regard themselves as the elite of their regiment 
and to consider it their duty to set an example, the splendid 
tall fellows with a loud English huzza rushed into the water. 
The other granadeers followed. The tallest were up to their 
necks and many were out of their depth ; but they got across 
and advanced on the ditch of the fort The orders were 
not to fire until the palisadoes of the fort were reached, and 
meanwhile the French were able to sweep their whole front. 
The battalion companies of the Tenth being nearest the fort, 
and flanking its right face, returned the enemy's fire, and in some 
degree covered the advance of the granadeers. 

In the meantime Count d'Alfeldt had by word and deed 
encouraged his party to persevere. His four battalions had well 
supported the gallant onset of Argyll's granadeers. The Swiss 
displayed their proverbial firmness and obstinate courage in 
vain, for British soldiers are even more firm and even more 
obstinately courageous ; and they gave way after half an hour’s 
as tough fighting as they had ever experienced. The moment 
the Pont David was captured the cavalry trotted over the bridge 
and formed up within the French lines. 

At about the same time Wymberg had mastered the Beau 
Verd redoubt. 

De la Valette, seeing that de Wirtemberg’s success was 
assured, drew off his troops from the Haute Plante redoubt. 
The battalions manning the connecting ramparts first retired, a 
good deal harrassed by the batteries on Bray Hill The allied 
granadeers, still trying to cross the ditch, emboldened by 
this, swam or waded across, and chopping or tearing down the 
palisadoes rushed into the redoubt as the French quitted it. 
The men of the Tenth were the first in, and were rewarded by 
finding in the guard-room a hogshead of capital cognac, of 
which they took immediate possession in the name of their 
regiment ' 

De Wirtemberg restrained his men from pursuit until 
ail had crossed the captured lines. Detachments were then 
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sent in pursuit, and the boers were brought up, to level the 
works. 

The French cavalry had paid greater regard to its own 
safety than to its duty of covering the retreat, and de la Valette 
had to make haste to gain the bridge at St Leger on the 
Tournai road. The possession of this pass secured his further 
retreat; and, with the exception of the loss of some baggage- 
wagons, he suffered little or no damage after the abandonment 
of his position. 

De Wirtemberg moved to DoTTIGNlES the same evening, 
and encamped there. 

Now began one of those scenes which so frequently succeed, 
and so sadly contrast with, the heroic deeds of the battle field. 

The very men who in the morning would have risked their 
lives for a comrade, who would have endured all and dared all 
for a point of honour, were in the evening plundering inoffensive 
cottagers, insulting helpless women, and wantonly destroying 
property unprotected except by females and children or at the 
most by unarmed men. 

The village of Dottignies, and every cottage and farm in 
the district, was in flames. Soldiers ran wildly from house to 
house, damning, cursing, and robbing, mad with drink and with 
the intoxication of blood. Throughout the summer night the 
shrieks of miserable women and the cries of frightened children 
were to be heard mingling with the hoarse voices of the shouting 
soldiers. The darkness was scared away by the flames of 
burning homesteads and churches ; a lurid reflection was cast 
upwards on the sombre night, and the whole country for thirty 
miles round was in a state of alarm and wonder. At the little 
village of Evergnies every house was gutted : the people had in 
the morning removed their stores of flax and other goods to the 
church, their propinquity to the Lines causing them to take 
timely measures. The soldiers entered the church, and, after 
taking all they wished and more than they could possibly 
carry, set fire to the building. The most daring or the most 
desperate amongst the unfortunate peasants made an effort to 
save their little property : the exit of the church became 
choked, and they were burned to death, scarcely more miserable 
in their death than were their families and friends in living thus 
bereft of all their petty wealth, their prospects ruined for life, 
and in many cases their very subsistence taken from them in 
one'day.',',,' 
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Alas, that among these soldiers drenched with wine, and 
glutted with such brutalities, were to be seen, mingled with 
the foreign troops, the red coats of Argyll's Scotchmen, the 
purple-faced grey of Castleton's men, and the blue coats of the 
Tenth. 

Daylight alone ended the hellish scene. De Wirtemberg 
issued orders prohibiting plunder and violence, but at the same 
time ensuring abundant and free supplies to his troops. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The War in Flanders. Campaign of 1693. 

The Battle of Neerwinden. 

1693. July 8/1 S TO 19/29. 

Movements immediately preceding the battle. — Surrender of Huy, — Description of 
the Field of Neerwinden.— The French Advance.— Preparations of the Allies.— 
Disposition of the Allied army for battle. — Disposition of the French army. — 
Commencement of the Action. — The first Left attack. —Capture of the Duke of 
Berwick. — The second Left attack. — The first Right attack. — The linal General 
attack. — The rout and the retreat. — The losses of the two armies. — Movements 
of both armies subsequent to the battle.— Surrender of Charleroi and close of the 
Campaign. 

[For Ilhtstraiions^ see Note on p. xiii.] 

On the same day on which the attack on the Lines took place, 
de Luxembourg moved nearer to Huy and encamped on the 
following day between Vignamont and the Mehaigne. r\t the 
same time troops were detached to invest Huy, bridges over the 
Meuse having been constructed in anticipation. 

William fell into the doubly-baited trap: he quitted his 
secure position at Parck and marched to Tirlemont;'^^*’ and the 
next day to Neerhespen, in the hope of raising the siege. On 
the thirteenth he marched to St Tron. 

On the thirteenth Huy surrendered after the poorest of 
defences. The governor and the chief officers of the garrison 
were tried for the surrender and were all punished/"^® the 
governor's sentence being three months' imprisonment and a 
year’s suspension of his commission. 

De Luxembourg, after this easy success, was at liberty to 
pursue his original scheme. He therefore marched towards 
Liege, halting at Lamin. William, naturally fearing for the 
safety of this important fortress, re-inforced it with six thousand 
men from his army ; he also further weakened himself by 
throwing two thousand men into Maestricht; and he then 
returned to Neerhespen. 

De Beaurain. 

309 D’ Auvergne. 

Relation of the battle of Landen, published by Authority, Lond. 1693. 

D’ Auvergne. 
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The French general was delighted to see his hopes so fully 
verified, particularly as upon reconnoitring Liege he found the 
intrenched camp that had been formed on the heights in front of 
the citadel too strong to be forced. He was the more 
desirous to bring on the crisis, because he had news of de 
Wirtemberg’s success and of the mischief he was doing around 
Lille. The better to keep up the delusion about Liege he 
continued to make apparent preparations for a heavy siege, 
and William's scouts brought in news that an enormous quantity 
of fascines were being manufactured by the peasantry for the 
use of the French army. 

The position now occupied by the Allies between Neerhespen 
and Neerwinden was a likely spot to tempt a general into 
accepting an engagement, but it was vitiated in one or two 
essentials (111. LXVI). The camp of the Allies lay in the 
triangular space formed by the lesser Geete and the little stream 
known as the Landen-Beck which joins the Geete at Leuw. 
The ground in the angle of the confluence of the rivers was 
marshy, but gradually rose higher and higher towards the base 
of the triangle and the sources of the Landen-Beck. 

A ridge of high ground ran close to the Beck as far up the 
stream as near Rumsdorf, where a promontory jutted out from 
the ridge to the river’s edge and formed with a smaller 
promontory a ravine. 

From Rumsdorf the Beck circled outwards, thus leaving a 
space of about a mile between the Beck and the heights. About 
a mile from the promontory the ridge terminated just above the 
village of Oberwinden. 

From Oberwinden there ran a little stream about two miles 
in length, joining the Geete at Elixheim ; and on the left of this 
stream, and a mile and a half from Obenvinden, was the village 
of Laer. Two miles down the Geete from Elixheim was the 
village of Neerhespen. 

From opposite Laer and parallel to the Geete went a second 
ridge as far as Neerhespen. Between this ridge and the other 
ridge along the Beck was a space of half a mile; and in this 
space, near to the stream of Laer, was the village of Neerwinden, 

Neerwinden was the key of the Allied position. 

From Dormael on the Landen-Beck round to Neerwinden 
the position was naturally defended by the ridges, as well as 
partly by the Beck itself. From Laer to Elixheim the stream, 


De Feuquiere. 
DeBeaiaram. 
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and similar ridges beyond it, formed likewise a defence. On tlie 
one side the villages of Neerlanden and Rumsdorf, and on the 
other side that of Laer, offered the additional security of 
advanced posts. The space between the two ridges/in which 
the village of Neerwinden stood, was alone destitute of any 
natural defence. Neerwinden itself might be made useful by the 
Allies, but it stood within the position ; and, if once mastered, 
its captors would be enabled to take in rear the other lines of 
defence. 

It must not be imagined that the ridges here described could 
in any wise be termed heights. To the casual observer the 
locality appears almost flat and void of ground of vantage. But 
the rich heavy country lies in long rolling waves of loamy soil ; 
and, gradual though they be, these slopes offer no inconsiderable 
advantages to a defending force. 

De Luxembourg knew the country well. More than once 
he had encamped at Elixheim and along the other bank of the 
Geete. He knew the faults of the position, and he determined 
to attack William if he could do so unawares, or if William 
should be deceived into accepting battle by the apparently 
favourable nature of the ground he occupied. 

The flaws in the Allied position were : first, that the line of 
defence was far too long ; the left was too far distant to be able 
to re-inforce the right, and from no central point could troops be 
withdrawn without risk : second, there was too little depth to 
the position ; the cavalry would be only an embarrassment in so 
limited a space, and the front once beaten in, there was no room 
to rally. Again, the bridges over the Geete were too few to 
admit of a simultaneous retreat, and there were no passes 
between the front and the river where a gradual retreat could be 
covered after the front was forced. 

On the night of the sixteenth it came on to rain heavily/"^- 
and all the next day it continued to pour. 

De Luxembourg resembled the* sportsman who has marked 
down his game, and, delayed by some accident, fears lest mean- 
while his prey should take flight. His anxiety was Intense : but 
towards evening the weather cleared, and the sun set in a most 
promising bed of crimson. 

^ de Joyeuse marched towards Warem, and 

Avesnes in the afternoon with ten thousand men, and the report 
was industriously spread that his destination was the Scheldt. 


D’ Auvergne. 
De Beaurain. 
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Before daylight the next morning, the whole French army 
was in motion without beat of drum.^^^" De Luxembourg rode 
forward with most of the cavalry, in order to reconnoitre and 
to tell off the ground to be taken up by the several columns as 
they should arrive. 

Ere he had well left the camp a scout came pricking up 
with the provoking intelligence that William was even then 
retiring across the Geete : but at Warem men who had come 
that morning from Landen stated that not only were the 
Allies not gone, but that they showed no tokens of suspicion of 
an attack. 

About four o'clock in the afternoon de Luxembourg arrived 
at Saint-Gertriid near Landen ; and forthwith occupied this 
village as well as Oberwinden with his dragoons. De Joyeuse, 
whose long start enabled him to come up very shortly after- 
wards, relieved the dragoons on his arrival. 

The main body did not reach Landen before dark. It was 
considerably delayed by one of those incidents which testify 
that the leaven of heroism ever pervades the rank and file of 
those armies in which esprit de corps is fostered. As the 
French infantry trudged along the muddy roads the men 
became wearied with the heavy walking and the length of the 
march. The July sun poured down its hot rays, all the more 
suffocating from the moisture of the earth. The chatting grew 
less ; the occasional song became rarer, the voices joining in the 
marching chorus fewer and more monotonous. Men began to 
move along with that dogged indifference, that mechanical 
progress, which is a sure sign of fatigue among soldiers. 
Scarcely would a man take the trouble to push back his flapped 
hat to wipe his brow ; scarcely would a soldier whose accoutre- 
ments were galling him be at the pains to shift them. 

It got bruited along the ranks that the army was being led 
against the enemy. In a moment every man forgot that he 
had been marching for some ten or eleven hours. The 
regiments in rear remembered only that they happened to be 
senior to all others, and they begged and insisted that they 
might go to the front. They asserted that the front was their 
right by precedence; and though they did not mind being in 
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rear on a mere day’s march, yet, when there was question of 
fighting, to the front they would go. The value of such a spirit 
of heroism and self-sacrifice, especially on the eve of a battle, 
was too fully appreciated by the experienced Generals of France 
not to be encouraged by them even at the cost of an inconvenient 
delay, and they wisely offered no opposition to the change. 

The French army bivouacked for the night about Landen 
and Saint-Gertrud. 

During the day William had received notice from a patrol- 
ling party that they had met at Warem a large body of French 
cavalry; and by the afternoon no doubt remained that this 
was the van of the whole French army led by de Luxembourg 
in person. Several reasons conduced to William’s decision to 
hold his ground. In a retreat the rear of the army would 
have been considerably exposed ; and a retreat on Brussels 
would have left de Luxembourg free to carry out his designs on 
the fortresses of the Meuse. William would however have 
sought better ground for fighting, had it not been for his error 
in generalship in fancying the position at Landen capable of 
defence against an army half as strong again as his own. 

Throughout the night men were employed in throwing up 
a breastwork along the ridge from Neerwinden to the promon- 
tory beyond the ravine. It was imperative however not to 
over-tire troops before whom lay such a day’s fighting as the 
morrow must bring, and only thirty men per battalion were 
detailed as pioneers : — fifteen hundred men to intrench a front 
of upwards of two miles, without reckoning the sinuosities of 
the ground or of the intrenchment itself, and all to be done in 
the dark! It may be imagined that the work was of a very 
slight character : it did not cover the troops from the enemy’s 
shot ; and so insignificant was it that a man, if unhindered, 
could easily jump the work, ditch and all. Nevertheless it 
would serve to detain the enemy’s infantry, and would prove an 
even more serious impediment to the entrance of cavalry : it 
was of use also as a protection to the guns, of which a large 
number were posted along the ridges. 


De Beauraiii. 
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The Commanders of either army were 011 horseback till a 
late hour visiting the several points of attack or defence^ and 
encouraging their troops. 

King William got into his coach late at night to snatch 
three or four hours’ sleep.'^^^ At an early hour in the morning, 
after having sent for his chaplain and shut himself up with him 
for prayer, he set hopefully to work to dispose his forces. 

From the Geete to the village of Laer the defence was 
entrusted to Brigadier-General Ramsay whose brigade con- 
sisted of the Twenty-first or Scots Fusileers,” *"^' the Twenty- 
fifth, the Gameronians now under the leadership of Colonel 
Monroe, and Mackay’s and Lauder’s regiments. This post 
was rendered the better tenable because of the very thick 
hedges which covered the ground about the village and the 
river ; and before the action commenced Ramsay was re-inforced 
by the Buffs and the Fourth from the left"'^^’ 

Between Laer and Neerwinden, were six battalions of 
Brandenburgers.''^^® Neerwinden itself was defended by the 
Hanoverians with the first battalion of the First Foot Guards, 
the second battalion of the Scots Guards, and a battalion of 
the Dutch Guards. 

The defences of the villages of Laer and Neerwinden 
consisted in the well-set hedges and mud fences about four or 
five feet high, that in Belgium mark off the villagers’ plots of 
property, as well as in the outer hedges and the ditches with 
which it was usual to surround a village. At Neerwinden the 
ditch had been enlarged, and a low parapet thrown up on the 
inner side, Of course all the fences had been rendered as 
impenetrable as possible on so short notice, and to the last 
moment men ,were engaged in stopping gaps or in loop- 
holing cottages and orchard-walls. 

The value of such simple defences as these natural obstruc- 
tions was greater at the period of the battle of Neerwinden 
than it would be now. At any time they could not be 
insignificant where victory depended solely upon tiring out the 
enemy and preventing him from coming to close quarters with 
the whole army at once, in short where the battle was to be a 


Of this title the 21st was afterwards deprived by the Third Foot-Onards, who 
at this time were termed the “ Scots Guards,” but it was restored to them a few years 
ago (1889). 
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defensive one : but in these days, — when cannon has such 
enormous power and when artillery gallop over ground scarcely 
passable to infantry, when soldiers are taught to kill their man 
if they can but catch a glimpse of his sleeve button, and when 
there are as many bayonets as men, — such defences would not be 
regarded as sufficient to stem the torrent of an army whose 
whole force could be brought to bear upon a small defending 
body having no prospect of re-inforcement In 1693, however, 
a nine-pounder field gun was not a plaything to be run about 
with the ease of a boy^s toy-cannon on a table ; the gun 
partook of the respectable and solid character of the age ; it 
was a work of time and toil to get it into position, and once 
fixed it must not be moved unadvisedly. None but dragoons, 
granadeers, and fusileers (besides such troops as the Guards) 
carried the bayonet, and even these seldom used it, because it 
put a stop to their firing : and men without bayonets would be 
at the mercy of their antagonists when in the act of pushing 
through thick hedges or using their hands to climb a wall : 
while the swing of clubbed muskets would be greatly impeded 
by the low branches of orchard trees. 

The Seventh Royal Fusileers, now about to fight for the 
first time under their new but experienced Colonel, Edward 
Fitzpatrick,’"^*^ lined the intrenchment on the immediate left of 
Neerwiiiden. 

On the left two advanced posts wei'e occupied, Neer- 
landen being held by the first battalion of the Royals, and by 
the Second Foot, together with FageFs and Prince Frederick's 
Danish regiments; while in Riimsdorf was Erie's brigade 
composed of the Fourteenth, Sixteenth, and Nineteenth Foot, 
with Collingwood's regiment 

The Coldstream and remaining British regiments were 
posted between Neerwiiiden and the ravine, as were also all the 
remaining foreign troops. 

Thus, without detracting one whit from the merits of the 
brave Brandenburgers and Hanoverians, it may be said with 
truth that the battle of Neerwinden was almost entirely British. 
Three out of the four principal points were altogether defended 
by British troops, and in the defence of the fourth they bore a 
large>share. . . 

In rear of the infantry was drawn up the whole of the Allied 


^ Plans of the battle shew that Rumsdorf was occupied by English troops, and 
Erie’s brigade are the only English regiments otherwise unaccounted for. 
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cavalry, with the exception of most of the dragoons, \¥hicli 
were posted between Dormael and Neerlanden to keep the 
bridges on the Landen-Beck. The Fourth Dragoons was here, 
while in the left wing of the main body of Horse were the 
Life-Guards, and the First, Third, Fourth, and Sixth Dragoon- 
Guards. 

De Luxembourg had been abroad with the first gleam of 
daylight, earnestly reconnoitring every inch of his ground, and 
posting his troops. 

He drew up his centre^®® in eight lines on the plateau 
between Landen and Oberwinden. The majority of these lines 
were of cavalry, only the second and fourth being composed 
of infantry. The first line was under the leadership of General 
Phelippeaux on the left,''^^'''''^ and of the Due de Chartres, who was 
with the Household troops, on the right of the line. In this first 
line were two thousand five hundred men, and the wdiole eight 
lines numbered upwards of thirty-six thousand men, half 
cavalry, half infantr}’-. Generals de Villeroi, de Rosen, and do 
Feuquiere held commands at this spot ; and here too were 
the Gardes Suisses and the Gardes Fran§aises.^**‘^ 

The infantry of the centre was thus in a position to succour 
both the right and left attacks, while the cavalry was equally in 
readiness to take advantage of any break in the Allied line on 
either flank. At the same time the presence of a large foixe 
in front of the enemy's centre would have the effect of pro- 
hibiting him from re-inforcing his flanks from his centre, and a 
number of his troops would thus be held in check and in effect 
rendered useless. 

The French Commander was surprised when he saw the 
change in the ground which had been' wrought in the night, and 
he had to modify his plans accordingly. His intention over- 
night had been to force the enemy’s centre : there the ground 
was clear, and the ridge once carried the battle would lie with 
the cavalry, an arm in which the French superiority was over- 
whelming. But now the ridge was surmounted by ^n intrench- 
ment, which must not only be taken, but levelled in the face of 
the enemy, before horses could readily cross it. Neerwinden 
carried, the abandonment of the intrenchment must follow. To 
carry Neerwinden, Lacr must be simultaneously attacked.'"-^ 

The better to hold in check the Allied left, two thousand five 


A glance at the plans will render this reasoning clear to even the non-iiro 
iessional reader. 
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hundred dismounted dragoons crossed the Landen-Beck and 
threatened Neer-Landen: and another body of fifteen thousand 
Foot, under the Prince de Conti;’^^® took up position in front of and 
close to Rumsdorf. Among these last were the two regiments 
of Bourbonnois, which had last year had so sharp an experience 
of British valour at Estinkerke. 

On the left, from Oberwinden to near the Geete, stretched a 
line of infantry in readiness to move on Laer and Neerwinden ; 
two thousand out of the twenty thousand acting as a reserve to 
the remainder. In rear of these again was a body of about 
eight thousand cavalry to follow up any success gained by 
the infantry. De Joyeuse and de Ximenes commanded the 
cavalry at this spot, and Generals de Rubantel and Mont- 
chevreuil the infantry. With the latter was the Duke of 
Berwick ; and here too was Patrick Sarsfield Lord Lucan/^^ 
as Irish as ever, as uncalculating and hasty, as full of vanity, as 
fond of flattery, but as gallant and as daring as ever. Sarsfield 
was almost the only Irish officer respected by those opposed to 
him. This day was his last fight to be fought, his last loyal 
blow to be struck. 

The French guns were posted over against Neerwinden and 
Rumsdorf, as well as on the plateau in front of the centre. 

Shortly after sunrise the first shot was heard, and for two 
hours afterwards there continued to flash incessantly from end 
to end of the intrenchment one long stream of fire from the 
mouths of ninety cannon. 

De Luxembourg got seventy guns into position, but the 
fire of the Allies was so heavy that he hastened to begin the 
attack, and the French artillery was not allowed time to do 
much mischief. 

At about eight o’clock the whole of the French left advanced 
against the posts of Laer and Neerwindend^*^ 

The attack on Neerwinden was made in three columns, 
de Rubantel leading the right column, de Montchevreuil the 
left, and the Duke of Berwick the centre. The centre column 
was to move on the head of the village and the others on its 
flanks. ■ ,, 
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General de Reynolds's brigade of six regiments was at the 
same time to attempt Laer ; "^^" and some of the dragoons were 
to attack the line between the villages, while the cavalry was 
held ready to follow up the success of the infantry. 

The French columns came on. Their cannon hushed, and 
all braced themselves for the struggle. The village of Neer- 
winden projected into the plain, and thus Berwick's column was 
the first to attack.^^® 

Alas ! that the son of a King of England, bastard though he 
was, the nephew of England's greatest general, though by a 
disgraced sister, should ever have led England's hereditary foes 
against Englishmen. 

But if wanting in patriotism, Berwick did not lack conduct 
or courage. He made his men march quite up to the village 
before they fired: then when the muskets of the defending 
party were empty, the French rushed in and carried the outer 
trench. There ensued a prolonged struggle at the next line of 
fences : Germans, Dutchmen, and Englishmen alike stood firm. 
The First Foot-Guards (111. LXVII) was in the very front 
of the fight ; and both it and the other regiments were 
suffering frightfully from the incessant fire, while the numbers 
of the dense columns of the enemy seemed never to diminish. . 
Now the French were forced back’'^^^ almost to the trench, now 
they advanced as though carrying all before them. 

Three fresh regiments were sent to lend greater weight to 
the seven French brigades already engaged at this spot. Even 
then their front was again and again swept down by bullets 
or annihilated by desperate charges, until at last the First Foot- 
Guards, quite disabled and broken by loss, gave way.'"*-'" The 
Hanoverians retreated also, and the enemy took fence after 
fence and house after house. 

But British troops do not retreat for long. The English 
Guards and the Scots Guards met: ^»^ hard pressed as they were, 
they rallied together and a rush was made upon the victorious 
Frenchmen. 

De Montchevreuil and de Rubantel had made a grave 
tactical mistake. Instead of forming one united front with 
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Berwick by opening out and by beating down obstacles as they 
advanced/'^^ they had suffered their columns to become divided 
into several heads separated one^from the other by the houses, 
walls and enclosures. This gave the Allies an advantage. 
There were now twenty-six French battalions engaged in Neer- 
winden against the nine battalions defending it Notwithstand- 
ing such overpowering odds, the Guards came on again ably 
seconded by the Dutch and Hanoverians ; and again the battle 
ebbed and flowed, and again victory smiled grimly now on one 
side, now on the other. 

The battle was continued beyond de MontchevreuiFs column 
by the dragoons of the Colonel-General, and the whole of the 
reserve of dragoons of the left wing, besides de Reynolds’s 
brigade of Foot The Brandenburgers had as much work as 
they could manage between the villages, and the defence of 
Laer itself fell to Ramsay’s brigade. 

The post was hotly contested, but the impetuosity of the 
French at length mastered the village ; and not a British soldier 
remained in it, unless on the ground. General de Bezons, who 
commanded the cavahy nearest to this point of attack, had 
been awaiting this moment ; and directly the Brandenburgers 
gave way, he pushed past the French infantry and formed up 
within the Allied position. But the Elector of Bavaria, who 
led the right wing of the Allied cavalry, charging de Bezons’s 
men vigourously, succeeded in driving them out again with 
great slaughter.-'^''^^^ Ramsay seized with avidity the opportunity 
afforded by the repulse of de Bezons. Pouring in a flanking 
fire on the French cavalry as they retreated in disorder, he 
led on his men to retake the village. Simultaneously with 
his advance, Prince Charles with his Brandenburgers pushed 
forward towards his lost post. King William, rallying the 
Guards and Hanoverians in Neerwinden, himself headed them. 

The Allies were now attacking in one line^^*^^ while the heads 
of the French columns were cut off from one another. It is 
notoriously more conducive to success to be the attacking than 
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tlicMcfencling* pai'ty. An impetus mid coiifidenc.e is acquired by’* 
the charge that cannot fail to tell on those who have only to 
stand still : it is more inspiriting to have something to gain than 
to have solely to hold one's own. Thus the mere order to 
advance did much to cheer the hearts of the soldiers, as the 
whole of the Allied right moved forward together. A wild 
cheer from the Englishmen, a rush, a tremendous firing, a 
confused and in a short time the French were utterly 

beaten from end to end of the line/^^ 

The first Act of the battle of Neerwinden was ended, and, 
except to those who had fallen, everything was in the same state 
as before the action began. Both sides occupied their original 
positions. 

The Duke of Berwick had stayed to face the Allied troops 
as long as he dared, and when at length he turned to retreat 
he found himself cut off from his men. Plucking his white 
cockade from his hat, he trusted to his English figure and 
tongue to save him ; and attempted to ride across the Allied 
camp and so over the breastwork. Unluckily for him, his uncle, 
Brigadier Churchill, happening to pass, recognised the aide- 
de-camp with him, and instantly divining whom he was 
accompanying, he made both the Duke and the aide-de-camp 
prisoners and sent them to the rear. 

De Luxembourg had met his defeated battalions as they 
returned to their original ground. He sent for seven thousand 
fresh troops under the due de Bourbon, and was still occupied 
in rallying the broken regiments when he learned that affairs 
were going against him on his right also. Leaving orders for a 
renewal of the attack on the two villages, he hastened off towards 
Rumsdorf. 

Again the French infantry advanced on Laer and Neer- 
winden , again their onset was irresistible j again they fought 
their way from fence to fence. Again the Guards, the Germans, 
and Ramsay’s brigade returned to the combat, and strove witlr 
titanic efforts to dispossess the swarming enemy of the twice- 
won post: as before the leading French battalions being unable 
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to form a Ime were attacked in flank as well as in front A 
murderous fire was maintained on either side at point-blank, 
and the carnage amongst the crowded masses of the French 
was horrible. Then was experienced the advantage of furnishing 
the best possible arms to troops/^’^ for the superiority conferred 
by the fusils with which the English and Scots Guards and the 
Scots Fusileers were equipped was most keenly felt Already 
appalled by the blinding fire, when musquets were clubbed and 
the charge came, the French, embarrassed by the nunierous 
enclosures and their own numbers made a tumultuous retreat 
to the confines of the contested posts. , 

Meantime an attack was being made on Neerlaiiden by the 
dragoons who had crossed the Landen-Beck in the morning. 
The Royals occupied the head of the village on the Rumsdorf 
road/®'^ the granadeer company being posted in a house over- 
looking the entrance to the street. The Second Queen’s 
occupied a similar station on the Attenhoven road ; and the 
two Danish regiments were at the other end of the village. 
As the French had also four regiments, the assailants and the 
assailed were very equally matched in point of numbers. 

When it was perceived that the French were coming up on 
the Rumsdorf road. Colonel Selwyn, who commanded the 
Second, barricaded the approaches on his side so as to prevent 
the enemy from taking the position in rear. 

The French, on entering the street, were assailed by the 
granades which the granadeers of the Royals showered from the 
windows. The house, however, was speedily rendered unten- 
able, and when the granadeers quitted it they set it on fire. 
After a sharp tussle the Royals were forced to retire until 
supported by the Second (111. LX VI II), who were headed by 
the King himself William had galloped across on the first 
sign of the attack, and, with his presence to stimulate them (had 
they required stimulation), the Royals and the Queen’s held the 
four French regiments at bay until the Danes arrived in sup- 
port ; after two hours’ hard fighting, the French were beaten 
off. As the troops emerged from the narrow streets, they 
opened into line and drove the French dragoons before them 
until it became imprudent to pursue them farther. 
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Rumsdorf ivas not much more than half a mile from 
Neerlanden, and it was therefore necessary that both should 
be attacked at once, to prevent one rendering assistance to the 
other. 

The troops at Rumsdorf were simply overwhelmed. Colonel 
Erie of the Nineteenth, who commanded the Brigade occupy- 
ing the post, had been lying sick of fever at Louvain when 
he learned that an action was imminent : he rose from his 
bed and managing to ride to camp, he now set a splendid 
example, and was dangerously wounded; the men of his 
brigade vied with him in gallantry. But the enemy was as five 
to one; three thousand men could not long stand against 
fifteen thousand. The Fourteenth Regiment appears to have 
had the hottest work.^®'" The English at length retreated 
towards the intrenchment, the enemy following closely until 
they reached the ravine. As the French mounted the slope in 
pursuit, the artillery from the intrenchment swept down their 
leading ranks : Erie’s people were re-inforced by troops from the 
intrenchment, and the French were routed and pursued down 
the slope and into Rumsdorf. Here a mutual halt was made, 
each party occupying its own side of the village. 

De Luxembourg, who had just come up, left instructions, 
and rode back to Neerwinden where he arrived to see his troops 
barely able to keep possession of the outermost fences of the 
village. 

De Luxembourg had with his customary shrewdness reasoned 
out the whole battle beforehand ; and, while anticipating such 
difficulties as he had encountered, he nevertheless still thought 
that the ultimate victory should be his. 

He argued that the Allies, having more than twenty 
battalions betwixt Laer and Neerwinden, could have but thirty 
left along the whole of the rest of their line of intrenchment 
besides the posts of Rumsdorf and Neerlanden, and that the 
twenty on the right could therefore derive no assistance from 
the other battalions. At the same time he himself had ninety- 
three battalions, or with dismounted dragoons more than double 
the total infantry of the enemy. 

Upon these premises he had laid down for himself three 
main principles on which to fight the action. First, the key of 
the position being at Laer and Neerwinden, these posts ^mist be 
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carried at whatever cost of men, or else the enterprise must be 
altogether abandoned. Second, the enemy’s left and centre 
must be so distracted and threatened^®’' as to prohibit any re- 
inforcement of his right Third, the cavalry must be got 
within the enemy’s lines at the earliest opportunity. 

The other French Generals were for withdrawing after the 
two failures already experienced,^®® but de Luxembourg persisted 
in his own opinion, and prepared for a third attempt So far 
the Allied troops had gained the day, but they were pitifully 
exhausted ; their numbers did not permit of any relief of those 
who had already fought without intermission for hours ; ^ 
weather was of the most trying, for there was not a cloud in the 
sky and the heat was intense ; and it was with much anxiety 
that they watched the march of fresh troops from Oberwinden 
to the French left Twelve thousand men were seen moving 
across the plain, their unblooded arms glittering, and the 
brilliancy of their dress and their accoutrements testifying that 
these were the picked soldiers of France,- — Gardes du Roi, 
the Gardes Francaises, and the Gardes Suisses. The young 
due de Chartres and the gallant Prince de Conti rode at their 
head. With their characteristic air of joyous nonchalance these 
regiments marched to the front of their defeated countrymen. 
The Gardes PAangaises were to attack Neerwinden in front, 
and the Gardes Suisses were to attack to their right : the troops 
already repulsed were to follow in support. Other infantry was 
simultaneously to attack the centre of the intrenchment The 
Gardes dii Roi led by the due de Chartres, as well as the 
cavalry under de Villeroi, were to be ready to burst in on the 
left, while the Marquis de Feuquiere was to try to enter in rear 
of other infantry on the right 

d’Harcourt’s tw’-o thousand dragoons who had just arrived 
on the field joined the left attack.-"^^ 


Both de Beaurain and de Feuquiere assert that the reason of the failure of the 
two first left attacks was that the Allies were enabled to re-inforce their right from 
their left and centre, because these were not attacked at the same time as Laer and 
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place. 
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The posts from Neerwinden to Laer were originally held by 
fourteen thousand men."'^ Thirty thousand French infantry 
had already been defeated here. William, who had trusted to 
see the French draw off after their last repulse, must have had 
misgivings that he ought never to have offered battle. Flis 
troops were wearied out: it was now nearly two o’clock in the 
afternoon, and they had fought incessantly and unrelieved since 
eight in the morning. Of the fourteen thousand men originally 
posted on the right some five thousand had fallen: and the 
French had still about thirty-five thousand men, many of them 
being quite fresh, in front of this exhausted remnant of nine or 
ten thousand. William sent for several regiments fi'om the 
left, but for reasons to be presently related they could not 
come up. In anticipation of the probable penetration of the 
position by the French Horse, the Allied cavalry took up a 
fresh position between Wange and the centre of the intrench- 
ment, elbowing to the rear so as to leave a wider space for 
charging (111. LX IX). 

To the troops of the right this was a trying moment All 
knew that they were overwhelmed and virtually beaten, and all 
foresaw that the resistance now to be offered was but a forlorn 
hope and a mere oblation at the altar of military prestige. Yet 
all appreciated and imitated the high-spirited courage of their 
Chief. The ground was covered with the bodies of the brave 
Frenchmen who had fallen, and many a red-coat dotted the 
piles of slain ; before all was done hundreds more must almost 
uselessly be added to the already heaped-up sacrifice. Yet not 
a single unwilling murmur was heard through the decimated 
ranks that occupied Laer and Neerwinden. 

Nothing was now to be heard along the whole front except 
a dropping fire at Neerwinden, and the roar of the Allies’ 
artillery which had been doing good service throughout the 
day.^^'^ ■ 

The last Act of the battle began with an endeavour on the 
part of the Elector to dispossess the French completely of the 
outermost fences of Neerwinden, on which they still retained an 
uncertain hold. 

He brought up the Dutch and Scots Guards to charge the 
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enemy in front, and three other battalions to attack his left 
flank ; but now it was that the fresh French troops came 
the Gardes Frangaises leading the assault on the village itself. 
The Dutch and Scots Guards fought till they had not a cart- 
ridge left;"''^''^ and they only retired after two of the Hanoverian 
regiments had quite given way overpowered by numbers. 

The Gardes Suisses headed the attack on that portion of 
the intrenchment which adjoined Neerwinden, and they were 
opposed by the Royal Fusileers and the Coldstream Guards;^^*'^ 

Colonel Fitzpatrick, who commanded the Fusileers, ordered 
them to withhold their fire’"^^ until they saw the Frenchmen 
actually on the top of the breastwork. Accordingly, as the 
French granadeers, granade in hand, appeared above the parapet 
they found themselves confronted by a thousand fusils, and a 
murderous fire was poured into their very breasts. Their front 
ranks were staggered, but the men in rear pushed forward, and 
the F rench got within the breastwork. 

Immediately de Villeroi filed in the cavalry of the Maison 
du Roi, but before more than five squadrons had formed up, 
Count d’Arco with the Bavarian cuirassiers charged them, and 
notwithstanding a very spirited resistance, succeeded in clearing 
the intrenchment of the enemy.'"^^ 

The contest at Neerwinden being now virtually over the 
Gardes Francaises were brought up to the right of the Gardes 
Suisses ; and the attack was renewed upon the Coldstream 
Guards and Fusileers, who now not only had five brigades 
immediately opposed to them, but were also flanked by the 
fire from the enemy's troops in the village. William, who had 
returned from Neerlanden, twice led the Englishmen to the 
charge, and twice drove the enemy quite back to the breast- 
work ; and here, as everywhere else, the British soldiers acted 
as if regardless of numbers or of the palpable sacrifice of 
themselves. 

At length, when the French infantry had succeeded in 
levelling a way across the breastwork, the Maison du Roi 
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entered the position and formed a front under cover of the 
infantry. Even then the stubborn Englishmen refused to 
consider all as lost, and the French cavalry met with a stout 
resistance. Lieutenant-General Talmach (111. LXX), the Colonel 
of the Coldstream Guards, had his horse shot under him,'’-*** but 
mounted or afoot he was ever to the front. In one of the 
charges of the French Life-Guards, a private of the Coldstream 
Guards captured the standard of the First or de Luxembourg’s 
Own troop.®-*® Fitzpatrick of the Fusileers (111. LXXI) was 
borne off badly wounded ; Lieutenant-Colonel Whalley had 
preceded him; the Major fell next; one third of the officers 
were either killed or wounded, and the men suffered in pro- 
portion ; yet still the Fusileers maintained their post, still their 
yellow colours were reared defiantly in the face of the enemy, 
still their conical red and yellow caps were to be seen in almost 
unbroken line close in front of the overwhelming masses of the 
French. 

Meantime de Feuquiere, seeing nine regiments marching 
from the Allied left towards Neerwinden, had hastened to take 
advantage of their movement. Waiting till they had gained 
some distance towards their right, he then sent forward M. de 
Crequi with the infantry, and himself followed closely with 
the cavalry. The place he chose for his attack was doubly 
weakened ; it was the break in the intrenchment where wagons 
had been substituted for the earthwork,®-*” and it was the .spot 
whence the troops had just been withdrawn for the re-inforce- 
ment of the right. Naturally, the attack on this point®®" 
caused these troops to turn back, but, as de Feuquiere had 
calculated, they could not return in time to prevent the entrance 
of the French, and they were obliged to content themselves 
with forming square at a little distance in order to protect their 
own rear. 

De Crequi®’* had encountered little if any resistance; the 
wagons had been dragged aside, and when de Feuquiere rode 
in he so arranged his formation that his rear was protected by 
the ravine, and that he held in check at once the extreme left 
of the Allied infantry and the nine battalions of the projected 
re-inforcement of the right The news of this success on the 
right decided de Luxembourg to persevere on the left 
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The troops in and about Neerwinden had been swamped. The 
French infantry everywhere overflowed the defences like pent-up 
water when the restraining* dyke has given way. The Allied 
position was at last forced. 

The infantry abandoned the breastwork: the Braiidenbitrg 
men retreated at the same time: the enemy's cavalry rode 
in on every side. The Flanoverian Horse received the first 
charge of the Maison du Roi, and was routed, carrying con- 
fusion amongst those behind them. The French seized the 
opportunity to charge again in one long line, and the whole 
body of the Allied cavalry of the right wing gave way. The 
Elector did his best to rally his men : he succeeded in drawing 
off a few squadrons of cuirassiers and inducing them to face the 
enemy : but it was too late, for the French troopers were 
already mingled undistinguishably with the flying army. The 
Elector did that which was wisest under the circumstances ; he 
crossed the river and re-formed some of the cavalry to receive 
the fugitives and to form a rear-guard. 

At Laer the final struggle had been fought out with true 
British determination. The same contempt for numbers, the 
same heroic devotion, the same ferocious daring were displayed 
by Ramsay's men now as earlier in the day. They managed to 
keep the enemy out of Laer until de Joyeuse had brought his 
cavalry through the gap left by the more timely retreat of the 
Brandenburgers, and then the retreat was commenced. But 
retreat had by this time become difficult : the French infantry 
pushed the British regiments in front, the cavalry galled them 
in flank and cut them off in rear from the rest of the army. 
Surrounded on all sides by the literally swarming squadrons 
thirsting for their blood, the brave little remnant of the Scots 
brigade sought no quarter, but continued with unquenchable 
valour to hew a path for itself through the masses of the enemy. 
The Fourth and the Buffs were worthy of their Scottish 
comrades. During the melee a set was made at the Colours of 
the Buffs (111. LXXII) ; most nobly were they defended 
one young Ensign was killed, and hardly had another taken 
the Colour from the dead lad's hand before he also was slain ; 
a third brave boy rushed to seize the Colour In its peril, and 
at length the enemy succeeded in capturing the flag only by 
carrying off the Ensign that bore it. The loss of this and of 
every regiment of the brigade was terribly heavy ; and a large 
number of both officers and men were made prisoners before the 
river could be reached. 
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The whole army was now routed.^^^ Victors mingled freely 
with the vanquished, sabreing them by scores, and Horse 
soldiers ruthlessly rode down friendly infantrymen in order to 
secure their own escape (111. LXXIII). 

William himself remained in front of the foe making what 
stand he best could with broken ranks, in order to gain time for 
the retreat across the river. More than once he narrowly 
escaped death : one bullet passed through his wig so close to 
his ear as to cause a deafness, while another made a hole through 
the sleeve of his coat ‘‘Never mind,” he would say, “every 
bullet has its billet” When the Hanoverian and Dutch 

Horse were routed, he rode ofif to bring up from the left the 
English cavalry as a last resource. As his horse flew with him 
across the plain, another bullet struck him on the side, carrying 
away the knot of his sash and grazing the skin. The King 
returned at the head of six splendid regiments of Horse,— 

Life Guards, the Queen’s Horse now the First Dragoon Guards, 
the Third, Fourth, and Sixth Dragoon Guards, and Galway’s 
Horse. 

Charge after charge was executed by these regiments 
that brilliant yet steady style which has since made our English 
cavalry so renowned ; and it was the English Guards and two 
other English regiments that had the honour of defeating in 
hand to hand combat the picked cavalry of France. The 
squadrons had no time to form and were obliged to charge as 
they arrived ; and although the horses were blown with the 
rapid galop across the plain, yet was it numbers alone that 
enabled the French cavalry, the boast of the French army, to 
stand against them. Colonel Langston of the Fourth pierced 
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SO far that he was taken prisoner.^^® The Sixth were among the 
first in and the last out, and Colonel Wyndham, with a few of 
the bravest spirits of the regiment, actually cut his way through 
the enemy and back again more than once. Galway’s 
regiment was almost annihilated; the King himself led it 
against de Conti’s brigade, and as it re-formed after the charge^ 
he rode along the line addressing cheering words to the men, 
and headed them to the charge again. 

The Duke of Ormond (111. LXXIV), Colonel of the Third 
troop of Life Guards, was so eager for battle that he would not 
wait for his own regiment to come into action,"'*^® but charged 
with the Queen’s. This regiment was the only one that found 
time or space to form squadrons before charging, and it did 
execution accordingly. Ormond sought the thickest of the 
fight; his horse was shot under him; and a French trooper 
riding at him disabled him by a cut^-*"^ on the wrist, and actually 
had his sword uplifted to hew him down, when a French officer, 
suspecting from Ormond’s dress and appearance that he was a 
man of rank, saved his life by making a prisoner of him. 

It was not in vain that the English cavalry had thus done 
its duty. General Talmach and the Earl of Athlone had taken 
advantage of the time so gained to draw together the infantry of 
the left, and to organise an orderly retreat towards Leuwe by 
way of Dormael : the brave countenance still maintained by 
the infantry that had occupied Rumsdorf and Neeiianden 
materially contributed to the safety of the rest of the army. 
Sir Henry Bellasyse commanded the rear-guard and both he 
and Talmach exhibited discretion as well as valour in their 
conduct of the retreat : so closely pressed were the English 
regiments, that they had constantly to face about and drive off 
. the enemy before they could proceed further. 

The nine battalions that had been threatened by de 
Feuquiere also managed to make good their passage across 
the Geete, aided by some squadrons of the left wing that yet 
remained unbroken. But while the retreat by Dormael was 
comparatively quiet, the scene on the side of the Geete was 
shocking. The artillery and munition wagons had reached 
the river at the same time as the infantry and cavalry, and had 
occasioned the greatest confusion. 

Cumbrous guns and slow bullock-wagons choked the 
bridges; the infantry strove to press past them, and cavalry 
rode down the infantry. 
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William did all he could, and more than most men would 
have accomplished. Having seen Talmach safely off, he 
continued to cover the bridge of Neerhespen. But this one 
bridge would not suffice for the passage of a routed army. The 
other passes were abandoned to uproar and disorder. A mixed 
rabble of Horse, Foot, and guns poured over them, but by 
their very eagerness impeded their own progress: no cavalry 
protected their rear, and French dragoons and cuirassiers rode 
mingled with the fugitives cutting down all within their reach. 
The bridges became so utterly impassable that the soldiers 
frantically cast themselves into the river to avoid the death that 
pursued them on the shore. The banks of the river were not 
only steep but slippery : with difficulty could a man climb 
them, and a horse was almost sure to slip back into the water. 
It was a pitiful sight The horses making wild efforts to climb 
up out of the water kept falling back on exhausted men, while 
the enemy was firing on the drowning soldiers from the other 
bank. It was a chaos of slaughter. The Officer and the Private, 
the General and the Drummer-boy, all fell to one level in the 
struggle for bare life: hundreds escaped being trampled to death 
by their friends or being slain by the swords of the French 
horsemen, only to be drowned in the riveiv"*''*^ Some of the 
soldiers were so terrified by this scene of horror that they never 
ceased their flight till they reached the other end of Plolland.*'*'^^ 

The King stayed so, long to see the last of his unfortunate 
army safely off the field that, not for the first time that day, he 
was in imminent danger of being taken prisoner/‘‘^^ when the 
Honourable Hatton Compton, a Lieutenant in the Third troop 
of Life Guards (now fused in the Second Regiment) rescued 
him by a daring charge with very few men. Mr. Compton was 
made a Colonel on the spot. 

William, having crossed the river, conducted the cavalry of 
the left wing together with the Guards the remains of 
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Ramsay^s brigade to join the 'EAcctox en route to Boutechem 
near Tillemont. 

The loss had been enormous on either side. One hundred 
and forty thousand men had paraded for action that morning : 
half of these had not been engaged, yet the number of killed 
alone was certainly not short of from twenty to twenty-five 
thousand, of whom eight or nine thousand were French. 

The French captured eighty guns,*'^^’® and nine pontoons, 
besides fifteen hundred prisoners. Nearly three thousand 
horses were taken or drowned, and such a prodigious number 
of captured Colours were forwarded to Paris that the due de 
Luxembourg was dubbed by de Conti “le tapissier de Notre- 
Dame” 

Count Solmes had been mortally wounded ; and the Prince 
de Brabancon,^^® who had been disgraced by the facility with 
which he surrendered Namur, was slain in attempting to retrieve 
his tarnished fame.''^'^® 

On die side of the enemy there had fallen Prince Paul of 
Lorraine,"®'" the due d’Usez, General de Montchevreuil, and the 
Comte de ■ Gassion : and Patrick Sarsfield the gallant Lord 
Lucan died of his wounds at Huy. Although the victors, the 
French had yet lost to the vanquished no fewer than fifty-six 
Colours and Standards.*’^'^® 
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be blinded when a regiment was quietly at home in quarters, surely on such an occasion 
as this there would he no great difficulty in getting a few paper men admitted on to the 
muster rolls, for the Commissariat officers merely rode past with the King and took 
note of the front and depth of each regiment : battles did not occur every day, and 
such an opportunity of making “ dead pays’^ would not be lost. A further three or 
four thousand may be therefore allowed for deceptive mustering. 

De la Colonie. . ^ ^ 

. . De Beaurain. 

' .D’Auvergne. 

Voltaire, Siecle de Louis XIV. 

' ''’‘'’''’'.■'D’Auvergne. , 

'De Beaurain. ^ 

: 'De : la 'Colonie,. &c.,, kc. ■,■ 
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The French wounded were carried for the most part to 
Namur, which was crowded with them: at the windows of 
every house in the town were to be seen the bound-up heads or 
the pale faces of invalid soldiers, and for weeks the reveille and 
retreat were not permitted to be beaten out of consideration for 
the sick heroes of Neerwinden. At Paris it was said with some 
truth that there was better reason to chant the “ De Profun dis 
than the “Te Deum.”^^^ 

The loss of the English regiments was heart-rending. No 
detailed account of the Rank and File has been preserved, but 
some notion of the dreadful havoc may be formed from the 
following list of the casualties among their officers. The infantry 
regiments only are enumerated 


List of Casimltus ainong the officers of British infantry regiments 
engaged at Neerwinden^ ffidy 19/29, 1693. 


Regiment. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Taken 

Prisoners. 

Totals, 

Engaged at Laer. 





The 3r(i Foot ... 

4 

4 

5 

L 3 

„ 4tli „ ... ... 

2 

3 

2 

7 

5> 2ISt . ... ... . . , 


. 5 

I 

6 ■ 

,, 25th. ... ... ... 

2 

I 

S 

II 

,, 26th 5, ... 

Mackay’s regt. ... ... ... 


2 

3 

5 

4 

7 


11: 

Lauder’s „ ... ... ... 

4 

I 

4 

9 


16 

' 23 

23 

62 

Engaged at Neerwinden, 





The 1st Foot Guards ... ... 

1 

7 

1 

15 

j, 3rd Scots ,, 

5 

6 

... 

n . 


12 

13 

I 

.26 

Engaged at the Breastivork. 





The 2nd Coldstream Guards... 

I 

6 


7 

,, 7th Foot 

■ 5 ■ 

6 . ■ 


' II 


6 

■ 12 

1 



Engaged at Eumsdor/, 


'■ ' ■ 



The r4th Foot 

,, i6th ,, ‘ 

■ 5 

■ .2 

7 

I 

' ■ ■ I 

!■ ' 

T 3 ::. 

J 9 th ,, 


, ' r " ' 


■ O'../ 

■ ■ , '1 . 

Collingwood’s regt 

[ ■ ■ ' T .":; 



3 


lO.:,, ■ 

■ -S"':" 

2 

■-20'" 

Engaged at Necrlandeji. 





The 1st Foot 

2nd ’ 

I 

3 

I,'..'..;# 

E -'■■■■ 


5 

4 


4 

: 5 ■ 


9 
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Totals. 


: ■ 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Taken 

Prisoners. 

Totals, 

Engaged at Laer, 7 regts. ... ... 

16 

23 

23 

■■ 62,'' 

5, Neerwinden, 2 regts. ... 

12 

13 

I ■ ■ 1 

■ ■■ ■ 26 " ■ 

,, Breastwork, 2 ,, 

^ i 

12 


18 

,, Riimsdorf, 4 ,, 

10 

8 

'■2 

'20 ' 

,, Neerlanden, 2 ,, 

4 ! 

5 


9 

Grand Total, 17 regts 

48 

61 

26 

X 3 S 


De Luxembourg has been blamed that he did not follow up 
his victory more decisively. It was even said that his motives 
were of the most selfish nature ; that, because his personal 
appearance and natural temperament did not fit him for courts, 
he was willing to protract a war which was the means of 
rendering him of importance. The Duke of Berwick wrote in 
great soreness about this presumed laxity. De Luxembourg 
appears, however, to have had good reasons for not pursuing 
the Allied army. 

With the baggage man}^ miles in rear, the troops fatigued by 
a long march and the ensuing battle, the regiments disjointed 
by casualties, it would have been dangerous to bring the Allied 
army to bay. De Luxembourg had no reserves, but William 
had large garrisons at hand upon which he could draw, and de 
Wirtemberg with more than twenty thousand fresh men was 
within a few days’ march. 

Moreover de Luxembourg was pre-eminently a good Com- 
missary-General : indeed, without being so no general can 
become of more «than ephemeral fame. He knew that the 
whole country from the Meuse to beyond Louvain was eaten 
up, and that even the Allies themselves were drawing their 
forage from Holland : how then could he go forward into such 
a country unless he possessed an efficient Transport Train, 
which he did What mischief, too, might not be worked 

during his advance by the garrisons he would leave in his rear: 
Maestricht, Liege, and Charleroi were full of soldiers; at Liege 
alone there were twenty thousand men. 

Under such circumstances, the French general deemed it 
wiser to reap the certain fruits of his victory which awaited him 
on the Sambre and Meuse than to run great risks for less 
substantial possibilities. 

So bad was liis train that it was more than a week before the guns captured at 
Neerwinden could be got to Namur ; De Beaurain. 
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Neither army moved for some few days, while the dead were 
being buried, the wounded cared for, and prisoners exchanged. 

The Duke of Ormond was exchanged for the Duke of 
Berwick. The conduct of the former while lying at Namur 
desen^es to be mentioned. Although scarcely able to speak or 
move;"*^® so ill was he, he sent for the other English officers who 
were prisoners, urged them to take care of their men, and 
desired them to draw upon him for any monej;^ required to 
obtain comforts for the wounded or necessaries for the captives. 

On the twenty-third the French marched from Landen to 
Warem. De Luxembourg, when sending dispatches to announce 
the victory of Neerwinden,*’^^^ had at the same time asked for 
instructions as to his next step, himself advising the siege of 
Charleroi : and at Warem he remained for several days awaiting 
the reply. 

The Allies had rallied about Louvain and Malines, and 
when the army marched to Wemmel on the second of August 
it was joined by de Wirtemberg’s Division."*^^^ 

On the fifth the French marched to Bonef, and thence to 
Sombref, in order to get between the Allies and Charleroi. 
After some further delay, while awaiting re-inforcements and 
siege material, de Luxembourg at length invested Charleroi on 
the first of September.^^‘^ 

William believing it to be hopeless to attempt the relief, 
quitted the army; and on the first of October Charleroi 
surrendered, and thus another campaign closed with decided 
eclat and substantial gain to the French arms. 

We are told that the battle of Neerwinden was known 
among the soldiers of the Allied Army as the battle of 
Fascines ; partly because of the fascines carried by the front 
ranks of the French for the purpose of filling in the ditches 
dug by the Allies ; and partly in derision because it was said 
that the French might have saved themselves that trouble, for 
their own dead were soon numerous enough to fill up the 
trenches (Hk LXXV and LXXVI). 


Berwick. 

D’Auvergne. ' 
aiiy jjeaurain. 

De Beaiirain. 

D’Auvergne, 

•VI DelaColonie. 

Among the authorities consulted and not quoted in detail are the London 
Gazette, St. Simon, De Quincy, the Paris Relation of the Battle by authority, &c. 
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CHAPTER XVir. 

The War in Flanders. Campaign of 1694. 

1694. 

Prospects of the campaign.— The British Contingent. — Strength of the Allies. — 
Plans of the French. — Movements of the two armies. — Strength of the French. 
— The march of both armies to the Scheldt. — The arrival at the Scheldt.— 
Capture of liny by the Allies. 

[For Ilhisirafions, see Note on- p. xiii.] 

WtlEN Napoleon Buonaparte was asked what three things he 
considered most necessary to a General to enable him to bring 
a war to a successful issue he replied ; first money, and second 
Money y and third MoislEY,” of course implying all those 
accessories of warfare which money can procure. 

The want of money or money's worth turned the scale 
against the French in the campaign of 1694. For a quarter of 
a century had France been exhausting herself in wars, and now 
the Treasury was empty. It was impossible that fresh regi- 
ments should be raised, for those already serving could not be 
paid no supplies could be stored during the winter, nor the 
siege and Transport trains sufficiently recruited. Other circum- 
stances also contributed to disturb the balance of success and 
to confer upon the Allies a greater share of prosperity than had 
hitherto fallen to their lot 

The French troops had necessarily been cantoned during 
the winter between the Sambre and the Meuse, and the sub- 
sistence of so large a body of troops for seven months precluded 
the formation of Supply dep6ts in the vicinity of the new 


Burnet. 

Among the authorities consulted for this campaign, and not quoted in detail, 
are the following : 

De Beaurain. 

D’ Auvergne. 

De Quincy. 

De Feuquiere. 

' ' Berwick.' 

■De la Golonie, 


T 
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French frontier. Without such depdts there could be no 
extension of French conquests on the Meuse. The farmers of 
Haiiiaultj Namur, and Brabant had been so discouraged by the 
ruthless consumption or destruction of their crops during the 
past four years that they had left off sowing corn, and their 
grass they took care to cut early for fear of losing it altogether. 
The consequent dearth of green forage at first, and of corn 
later, while greatly impeding the operations of the Allies, had 
the effect of tethering the French to their own frontier, and of 
preventing them from undertaking any enterprise entailing a 
continued sojourn in any one locality. 

Moreover, this season the Allies were earliest in the field. 
By the end of May the Allied army had assembled, and on 
the third of June it encamped at Meldert, having the woods 
which covered the front of the Parck camp of last year in rear 
of the present position (III LXXVII). Owing to the dearth of 
forage the cavalry was unable to march in a body along with 
the rest of the army, but was distributed in cantonments in the 
surrounding districts as the army moved. 

The following is a list of the British regiments serving in 
this campaign : — 

Horse. 

General : The Earl of Portland. 

Major-Genls. : The Duke of Ormond. 

The Earl of Colchester. 

The Earl of Scarborough. 


Brigadier. 


Regiment, 


Leveson 


Liimley 


L’Etang 


( 2nd Drag. Gds., or Leveson’s 

3rd „ „ „ Wood’s 

6th „ ,, ,, Wyndham’s 

Galway’s Regt. 

{ 1st Drag. Gds., “ Queen’s,” or'Lumley’s 

4th ,, „ or Langston’s. 

Stk jj j, „ Coy’s 

7th „ ,, 5> T)uke of Leinster’s 

Life Gds., d’Auverquerque ... 

„ Colchester 

j „ Ormond ... ... 

j ,, Scarborough... 

„ Horse Granadeers ... 

\ And some- Dutch Life Gds. 


Squads, 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 ' 

2 

2 

2 , 

I 

I 

I 

I 

i 


Total Squads, of Horse 
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Dragoons. 



I St Drags. , or Matthews’s 

2ncl ,, Scots,” or Livingstone’s 

3rd 5, or Fairfax’s ... 

4th ,, ,, Essex’s ... 

5th „ „ Wynne’s... 

7th „ „ Cunningham’s ... 


Total Squads, of Dragoons 


Infantry. 

Major-Genls. : Lord Churchill. 

Sir H. Bellasyse. 
Ramsay. 


Brigadier. 


Regiment. 


Brigade of Guards 


Erie 


'O’Ffarre! 


On command ... 


1st Foot Guards 

2nd „ 5, “Coldstream’’ 

3rd ,, ,, “ Scots Gds.”. 

And Dutch Guards 
1st Foot, “Royal” (ist Batt.] 

Hamilton’s 

2nd Foot, or Selwyn’s ... 

3rd ,, ,, Churchill’s 

4th ,, ,, Trelawney’s 

7th „ Fusileers, or Fitzpatr; 
1 2th ,, or Brewer’s ... 

19th ,, ,, Erie’s 

loth ,, ,, Granville’s 

14th j, ,, Tidcomb’s 
15th „ „ Lesley’s ... 

17th ,, ,, St. George’s 

Castleton’s Regt. 

Lauder’s „ 

5th Foot, or Lloyd’s ... 

1 6th „ „ Stanley’s ... 

1 8th ,, „ Fredk. Hamilton’ 

23rd ,, „ Ingoldsby’s 

27th „ ,, Tiffin’s 

Collingwood’s Regt. 

2 1 St Foot, “ Scotch Fusrs.” or 
25th „ or Maitland’s 
26th ,, Ferguson’s 
Buchan’s Regt. ... 

Mackay’s ,, 

Graham’s ,, 

1st Foot, 2nd Battn. 

6th ,, 

Argy le’s Regt. ... 

Strathnaver’s Regt. 

Geo. Hamilton’s Regt. ... 


Total Battns. of Foot . . . 


35 
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Totals. 

Horse, 2I Squads., at 150 men each 
Dragoons, 23 „ ,,150 „ 

Cavalry 

Foot, 35 Battns., at 600 men each... 
Add for Artillery and Train, say ... 

Total British Contingent . . . 


[1694 

= 3,150 
= 3,450 

6,600 

= 21,000 
2,400 

30,000 


The Seventh Dragoons, which appears in this list, had been 
raised as Horse in Scotland during the troubles of 1689-9O1 Rnd 
converted into Dragoons in 1691.^’'^^ The regiment had now 
for the first time been sent on active service. The regiment 
of Foot known as George Hamilton's was also a Scotch 
regiment, and appears to have been the first regiment of 


Scotch Parlt. Pro. 5 Octr. 1696; Petition by Officers of Lord Jedburgh’s 
Regt. ; Had been in H.M.’s service since the Revolution, and had been converted 
from liorse to Dragoons in Febry. 1691. List of Colonels of .Regts. 1743, states 
that ‘‘ the 7th Dragoons was formed from five of the ten troops of Militia Horse 
“ raised in Scotland in 1688, the other five being formed into a regt. of Dragoons 
** under Lord Forbes of Scotland (Broke 1697).” 

The case of the Officers of Lt. Genl. Hamilton’s late regt. of Foot ; Brit. 
Mils. 516 m. 18, 12; Levied in Scotland 1692; brought on to the English Est. in 
1694 ; served in Flanders till 1697 ; sent over to the service of the States General in 
1701 ; broke at Bergenopzoom in 1714. 

Short History of the Highland Regiments, 1743. 

It does not appear that this Regt. wore the Highland costume. There was 
however an independent Foot Company of Highland men ” on the Scotch Est. ' in 
1678 ; Est. list, Scotch Treasury records, 1678. 

The following creditable list of infantry regts. contributed to the British Army by 


Scotland, during the war in Flanders, may 

prove acceptable ; ‘ 

Memorandum 

Scots Regiments ” (Home Office records) : — 
Foot -Guards 

2 

Battalions. 

Royal Regiment 

... 4 


2ist Fusileers (Row’s) 

... ... 2 

3 5 

25th Regt, (Maitland’s) 

... ... ... 2 


26th do. (Ferguson’s) ... 

2 

'35 ■ ' 

Sir D. Collier’s ... ... 

2 


Wm. Collier’s 

2 


Lauder’s 

... 2 


Strathnaver’s ... 

... ... ... 2 


Geo. Hamilton’s ... ... 

2 


Murray’s 

2 


Lome’s 

... . ... I 


Buchan’s ... ... 

I 

33 ", 


In addition to these there was a troop of Horse Guards, and two regts. of 
Dragoons, the 2nd and 7th. 

See also Chap. XXIV, Note 

The Scotch Forces were remodelled in 1689, and a list of the troops then (lisl)anded, 
or retained, will he found in the Appendices (App. GXV). 
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Highlanders in our Standing Army. When ordered to Flanders 
the men had such a horror of leaving their own country that 
they formed the design of deserting in a body and fleeing to 
the mountains : their intention was discovered, and they were 
surrounded, disarmed, and shipped off without delay. 

Some time after their arrival in Flanders it was reported to 
King William that these Highlanders were in the habit of 
drinking to King James’s health: turning to General Talmach 
the King asked how they behaved in the field “As well as 
“ any troops in the Army ” was the reply. Well then,” rejoined 
the King, “if only they fight for me, why, let them drink my 
“ father-in-law’s health as often as they please.” 

The British Artillery Train consisted of sixty guns and six 
mortars, four companies of Gunners and Mattrosses, and one 
company of Miners, of one hundred men each, besides Drivers : 
the Train was under the command of Colonel Goor and Lieut- 
Golonel Brown. 

Altogether the Allies had in the field a force of thirty-two 
thousand cavalry and fifty-seven thousand infantry. Besides 
these, there was encamped under Ghent for the purpose of 
watching the French Lines of the Scheldt a corps of seven 
thousand men. Moreover, the garrisons of the Meuse were 
very strong : at Liege alone there were twenty-four thousand 
men. 

This year for the first time the Artillery, being about one 
hundred and thirty pieces in all, took post at the head of the 
several brigades, a proportion to each brigade, instead of 
marching in one body as had heretofore been done : this new 
practice had obtained in the French army two years previously. 

The French army was at this time encamped at Gemblours, 
the Dauphin holding the nominal command, but tutored by 
de Luxembourg. The main hope of the campaign was the 
capture of Li^ge, and accordingly, on the eighth of June, the 
French marched to Jaudrain with the view of getting between 
the Allies and Liege. 

William, from his present position at Meldert, could scarcely 
have prevented the interception, even if he had not had con- 
fidence in the strength of the Liege intrenched camp ; but for 
his better observation of the enemy he advanced to Tirlemont. 

On the tenth de Luxembourg marched to St Tron, thus 


Short History of the Highland Regiments. 
^ :D’ Auvergne. ■■ 
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taking post almost directly between Tirlemont and Lidge. At 
the same time de Boufflers, who had assembled a corps at 
Dinant, advanced across the Meuse, and encamped near Warem 
within a short march of the main army. The Marquis 
d’Harcourt, who was in the duchy of Luxembourg with another 
corps, was also ordered to approach the Meuse and hold him- 
self in readiness to co-operate. 

The French army in the field was now disposed thus : 


' — 

Florse. 

Drags. 

Foot. 

Main army ... 

Carps d'‘ ArmM ... , 

D’Harcourfs do. 

Total Foot 

Do. Dragoons 

Do. Horse 

Grand Total .. 

20,500 

2,000 

3,800 

1,400 

1,500 

47,000 

8,300 

55^300 

6,700 

22,500 




84,500 


A comparison with the previous campaigns will exhibit a 
marked decrease in the numbers of the French. The explana- 
tion of this equalisation of the strength of the two opposing 
armies is to be principally found in the altered frontier. The 
French had now to find garrisons for Mons, Charleroi, Namur, 
and Huy ; Namur alone would absorb from ten to fifteen 
thousand men. The Allies on the other hand had fewer 
garrisons to keep up, and had received large re-inforcements 
from England. 

Both armies remained quiet for the rest of the month of 
June. The intervening country was so intersected by rivers 
and streams, that an engagement could not have been attempted 
except at great disadvantage to the attacking general, and at 
great risk of annihilation in case of defeat. 

During the winter the French had brought together most of 
their stores of siege material at Huy in readiness for use down 
the Meuse, but de Luxembourg was of opinion that the siege 
of Liege was too formidable a task to be undertaken in the face 
of the Allied army. The place itself was not too well fortified ; 
but to remedy this weakness of the fortifications without incurring 
the expense and delay of renewing or enlarging them, an 
intrenched camp had been formed. The intrenchments had 
been thrown up on the heights about the city, and commencing 
contiguous to the Meuse above the city they again touched the 
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river below it The walls of the place held a garrison of nine 
thousand men; and a further fifteen thousand were encamped 
within the intrenchments. Without a second army to cover his 
operations, de Luxembourg could have no chance of success in 
a siege which would demand such extensive works as the mere 
length of the intrenched camp alone would necessitate. De 
Luxembourg does not seem to have had in his mind any 
particular plan for the campaign at this time, unless it were 
that he hoped to distract the Allies from moving coast- 
wards. 

William on his side was perfectly content to see the French 
assisting him to consume all the forage of the district, for the 
want of forage would after all prove the most effectual bar to 
French encroachments. 

On the first of July the French marched to the Jaar, halting 
between Warem and Tongres. 

On the thirteenth the Allies moved towards Huy, halting at 
Ramillies, but upon this de Luxembourg marched to Vigna- 
mont, thus covering Huy without relinquishing his hold over 
Li<§ge. To prevent any attack on their camp the French threw 
up earth-works along their front. The Allies also strengthened 
their position by an intrenchment about Ramillies, the heights 
on which they placed their guns enabling them to command the 
Huy road for a long distance. 

The crisis of the campaign was now at hand, and William 
was on the point of reaping the fruits of his unaccustomed 
prudence. The Allies were between the French and the 
Scheldt, and so soon as all the forage should be exhausted 
William could march direct to the Scheldt without further 
anxiety for Liege. Already de Luxembourg had had to send 
part of his cavalry beyond the Meuse to find food, while the 
store in Namur was insignificant. 

Not only had William the start in a straight race for the 
Scheldt, but, besides this, the position taken up by him pro- 
hibited the French from pursuing the same route as himself 
without affording him an opportunity of fighting ; and so soon 
as de Luxembourg should march westwards the garrison of 
Liege could join William and give him an overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of force. To reach the Scheldt without coming 
into contact with the Allies, de Luxembourg would have to 
cross the Sambre, a movement that would increase the start 
already gained by his opponents. 
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Both armies had sent their heavy baggage to the rear in 
anticipation of the race for the Scheldt 

On the eighth of August William marched to Sombref; 
this long march, while bringing him straight on his way, enabled 
him to confine the enemy still to the Sambre. At Sombref the 
Allies halted for one day, a da/s rest being absolutely needed ; 
for the march had been so trying that multitudes of the men 
became stragglers, and numbers even fainted from the heat. 

On the same day de Luxembourg crossed the Meliaigne 
and advanced to Daussoir near Namur. On the ninth he 
proceeded to the banks of the Sambre ; and, having laid several 
bridges over it at its confluence with the Orneau, he crossed on 
the following day. After crossing the river the army was 
broken up into nine or ten different corps, and to each was 
assigned a separate route ; all, however, were to halt each day 
within a certain circumference, so as to facilitate a speedy 
junction in case of necessity. Such a mode of advance 
admitted of far greater rapidity than could have been attained 
had the whole army marched and encamped in one body. 
Three thousand dragoons had been sent forward to Charleroi, 
and these, the moment they had news of the departure of the 
Allies from Ramillies, made all haste to re-inforce the Marquis 
de la Valette at the Lines. 

On the tenth William marched to Nivelle, on the eleventh 
to Soignies,^^^ and on the twelfth to near Ath. 

The student of the campaign of 1691 will recollect how 
woody and full of streams was the country betwixt Namur and 
la Bussiere. Through this difficult district (see 111 . LV) de 
Luxembourg (breaking up his army as already stated) marched 
on the twelfth, his impediments aggravated by rain with its 
accompaniments of swollen streams and heavy roads. The 
next day the infantry was so knocked up that it could not go 
on ; but the Dauphin, with the cavalry and dragoons, pushed on 
with energy and the evening of the thirteenth saw him at 
TournaL 

On this day William crossed the Dender at Ligne, halted at 


The Fifth Dragoons had accompanied the baggage of the Allies to the rear, 
their horses being in such bad condition with the voyage from Ireland and subsequent 
bad feeding, that they were not fit for the field. 

At Soignies a man, who had been detected in attempting to fire the amnuinition 
w^ons, suffered the penalty of incendiarism. Having first been put to the torture 
with a view to discover his employers, his right hand was cut off and burnt before his 
eyes and he himself was then cast mto the fiames alive.— D’ Auvergne. 
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Frasne, and sent forward General Tettau with five thousand 
men to prepare bridges at Hauterive. 

De Luxembourg was on the same day marching to Saint 
Ghislain beyond Mons. His men were so utterly overcome 
that they were ordered to throw away their knapsacks, and they 
had to be revived every now and again with rations of brandy 
or beer. On arriving at Saint Ghislain de Luxembourg received 
an express from the Dauphin, to acquaint him that not only 
was the Allied main army close to the Lines, but Tettau was 
actually on the Scheldt, and the Elector of Bavaria had crossed 
the river above Oudenarde. Upon receipt of this intelligence 
the French general appealed to his men : the long-legged 
granadeers, and even the major part of the battalion companies, 
at once came forward, and expressed their readiness to go on 
that night The next morning the main body of the French 
army was in Tournai. 

When Tettau reached the banks of the Scheldt he was 
surprised to find de la Valette’s opposing force strengthened 
by de Villeroi's three thousand dragoons from Charleroi ; 
but he was still more astonished to see the brigade of Gardes, 
which had been forced on to Conde and thence forwarded in 
boats. Tettau sent for guns and opened fire, but he was 
effectually hindered from laying his bridges. 

On the morning of the fourteenth William marched to force 
the river at Hauterive. The weather was wretched, and the 
roads were heavy ; everything was calculated to depress the 
spirits of the troops. About mid-day they reached the river. 
What was the universal dismay and disappointment to see de 
Villeroi well intrenched on the other side of the river, and the 
half of the French army winding through the Lines to join 
him. It was evident that the game was up. Before night“fall 
the whole of de Luxembourg’s army was united on the banks 
of the Scheldt 

De Luxembourg is said to have justly regarded this march 
as a grander triumph than even the victory of Neerwinden. 

The French had left Huy at mid-day on the eighth, and on 
the morning of the fourteenth they were prepared on the other 
side of the Scheldt to oppose the passage of the Allies* Many 
miles of almost impassable country had been traversed ; the 


It must be constantly borne in mind that Dragoons at this period were 
veritable Mounted Infantry, mounted for the sake almost entirely of rapidity of 
movement. The war in Flanders offers some striking illustrations of the value of 
suchdroops. . , ■ , ■ ■ 
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Mehaigne, the Scarpe, and the Scheldt had been crossed, the 
Sambre twice crossed ; and in the five days and a half a total 
distance had been covered of about one hundred and twenty 
miles. The distance marched by the Allies in the same time 
was scarcely eighty miles. 

The French cavalry was ruined for any further service, and 
it was said that this famous march cost de Luxembourg no less 
than three thousand m.en : the course of the march was easily 
to be tracked by the dead bodies of men and horses. 

William, thus foiled in his designs on the Lines, marched to 
Escanasse and Melden. At the same time four brigades crossed 
the river to strengthen de Wirtemberg's force which occupied 
the heights of Peteghem between Oudenarde and the enemy. 
The next day William crossed at Oudenarde, and halted half-way 
between that place and the Lys. It must be recollected that 
the Allies were now far superior in numbers to the PTench : not 
only so, but while the French general was obliged to make 
numerous detachments to cover his frontier, William was daily 
expecting Count Thian from Deinse and General Coehorne 
with eight thousand men from Liege. De Luxembourg there- 
fore moved to the Lys, halting at Gourtrai ; and on the 
seventeenth he crossed the river, and encamped with his right 
on Courtrai and along the Lys to the Heulle river while his left 
stretched at right angles with the Lys as far as Moorseele. 
Redoubts were erected along the Heulle, and an intrenchment 
was thrown up on the left flank. De la Valette occupied the 
Lines from the Scheldt to the Lys with about five thousand 
men; and de Villeroi those from the Lys to Ypres with some 
twelve thousand more. Fifteen thousand men were placed in 
garrison at Fumes, and the place was made ready for defence. 
The main army was in position to re-inforce whichever of these 
posts might be attacked. 

William, however, desired nothing better than to detain the 
French, army beyond the Scheldt; and the only movement he 
made was to cross the Lys and encamp at Rousselaer, so as to 
create the greater apprehension for Fumes and Fort Knoque. 

In the meantime the Duke of Holstein invested -Huy, and in 
ten days' time that fortress was again in the hands of the Allies. 

It seems astonishing that King William should have so little 
profited by his bitter lesson of 1691 as to suffer his schemes to 
be again frustrated by a forced march. The excellent plan he 
had formed for the campaign, and the patient manner in which 
the preliminaries had been carried through, were deserving 
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of a happier issue. But when William made his final move not 
a single party of observation, not a scout or a spy, appears to 
have been thrown out William, as in 1691 beyond the Sambre, 
seems to have made sure of the result, and to have taken no 
pains to prevent a possible frustration of his plans : as before, 
he would appear to have forgotten that it must be a maxim 
with a good general to foresee and forestal bare possibilities 
as well as evident probabilities. Had William succeeded in 
crossing the Scheldt before the arrival of the French army, the 
results would have been disastrous to the French, and would 
have told heavily on the chances of the next campaign. Not 
only Fumes and the Knoque fort would have fallen into the 
hands of the Allies, but Dunquerque also ; for an English fleet 
was at this very time off that harbour prepared to co-operate in 
any attack upon the place. 

The only excuse to be made in exoneration of William is 
that the forced march made by the French on this occasion was 
regarded as a physical impossibility. 

The march from the Meuse to the Scheldt was as it were 
the statue that should fill the last niche in the edifice of 
de Luxembourg's reputation, and it still stands almost 
unparalleled. 

It must, therefore, not be argued that the result of the 
campaign in favour of the Allies was due to any superior 
soldiership on the part of their general. Candour compels the 
admission that it was mainly owing to the increasing pecuniary 
difficulties of the French Government. From sheer lack of 
means de Luxembourg was reduced to accept a plan of cam- 
paign of a merely defensive character: what siege, what enter- 
prise of any magnitude, could be undertaken by an army 
whose ‘‘Intendance" or Commissariat had no money, no depots, 
and above all no efficient transport train ? 


This great general died before the opening of the next campaign, Francis 
Henri de Montmorenci, due de Luxembourg, was born in 1628. He was present at 
the battle of Rocroi in 1643, when he was a pupil of the great Conde. He had a by 
no means handsome face, and a deformed figure. Upon its being reported to him 
that William had once exclaimed ‘‘What; am I never to beat this hump-backed 
“ fellow?” de Luxembourg observed “ How should he know the shape of my back ; 
“ for it is certain that I never turned it to him.” 

He died on the 4th January, 1695, at the age of 67. 
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During this year an expedition was fitted out for harrying 
the French coasts/but without any good result. Ten regiments 
were assembled at Portsmouth, namely a mixed battalion of 
Foot-Guards, the Sixth Foot, the Ninth, Thirteenth, Nineteenth, 
and Twenty-fourth Foot, besides Cutts’s, Collier's, Rowe’s, and 
Coote’s regiments. General Talmach was in chief commando 
It was resolved to attempt a landing at Camaret Bay, at the 
mouth of Brest harbour. 

On the 6th of June, the fleet having arrived off Brest, a 
final council of war was held ; when Lord Cutts volunteered to 
head the advanoe party. 

On the eighth the attempt was made, the attack being 
led by six hundred granadeers under Cutts. The enemy’s 
works were very strong, and welhmanned, and there was a 
large body of cavalry manoeuvring in the open. The British 
troops landed in a confused manner ; the fire from the ships was 
ill directed and badly sustained, while that from the forts was 
heavy and continuous : the vessels were cut to pieces, the 
troops suffered a loss of seven hundred killed and wounded, 
the plan of attack was not adhered to, the works were found 
too strong for assault ; and with some difficulty the men were 
re-embarked. The affair was a complete failure, and a defeat 
was sustained apparently from lack of moral courage to decide 
upon abandoning an attempt that due consideration must have 
shown to be desperate. Talmach was mortally wounded. 




580a Caermarthen’s journal 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The War in Flanders. Campaign of 1695. 

1695. 

Prospects of the campaign. — Opening of the campaign.— Investment of Namur. — 
Siege of Namur.— The assault of the Coquelet. — Assault of the Porte St. Nicolas. 
—Assault of the Intrenchment. — Surrender of the town. — -Movenients of the 
armies beyond the Scheldt. — Loss of Dixmude. — Loss of Deinse.— Continuation 
of the siege of Namur.— Storming of Namur.— Surrender of Namur. — Close of 
the campaign. 

[Ahr lUusfraizonSy see Note on p, xiiL] 

Although each year of the war had hitherto been one con- 
tinued success to the French, and one series of discouragements 
and disasters to the Allies, the turning point had at length been 
reached. L’homme propose et Dieu dispose. The due cle 
Luxembourg, whom bullets had spared at Fleurus, Estinkerke, 
and Neerwinden, was seized with a pleurisy during the peaceful 
winter, and died in January in the sixty-eighth year of his age. 
Adored by both Officers and soldiers, making no secret of his 
preference for the Camp to the Court, dashing yet prudent, 
skilful yet daring, de^ Luxembourg’s personal influence had been 
as conducive to his success as had his strategical genius. 
loss was irreparable to the French, for of all soldiers in the 
world the French soldier is- perhaps the most open to the 
impression of personal influence. The Mar&hal de Villeroi 
was appointed to the Command in his stead. 

Hitherto the operations of the French , had been offensive ; 
but several reasons combined to deprive them now of this 
advantage, and to reduce them to the defensive. Not only was 
the old General dead and a comparatively untried General 
invested with the Command, but the drain on the French 
resources was becoming more and more felt each year : the 
French government had even been obliged to fall back upon 
that most obnoxious of taxes, the poll-tax. Added to this the 
Allies had at length learned the importance of beginning the 
campaign in good time and with an adequate force ; at last 
they had learned the wisdom and the economy of striking hard 
if you strike at all, the value of the pull that is not only a long 
pull but a strong pull and a pull all together. They had 
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determined to concentrate their whole efforts upon Flanders for 
this campaign and no endeavours were spared to assemble as 
large an army as possible, and to get it into the field as early as 
the season would permit 

The French frontier had advanced alarmingly : during the 
winter twenty thousand navvies/®^ covered by a corps d'armee 
under de Boufflers, had been employed in renewing and 
strengthening the French lines. These lines now comprehended 
all the country (111. LXXVIII) within one long stretch of 
defence from Namur to Fumes. The line of the Sambre was 
secured by the recent acquisitions of Namur and Charleroi : 
from the Sambre to the Haisne ran intrenchments: ffom Mons 
to Conde the Haisne afforded a natural frontier, as did the 
Scheldt from Conde to the Espierre: thence the lines were 
carried to the Lys and so to Ypres: and from Ypres the 
country to Dunquerque was covered by the canal which ran by 
way of the Knoque Fort and Fumes, The whole line was 
connected along its length by forts and redoubts at intervals: 
towards the Lys especially the works had been made par- 
ticularly strong, and the ditch had been much widened. But 
the very fact of this great extent of frontier within an enemy's 
territory tended to reduce the French General to the defensive. 

In April both armies began to assemble. The main army 
of the Allies, under the King, with the Prince de Vaudemont 
and Due de Wirtemberg as seconds in command, assembled 
at Deinse on the left bank of the Lys : and another corps 
d'armee under the Elector of Bavaria encamped at Assche with 
its left towards Brussels. This latter force numbered about 
fifteen thousand cavalry and twenty thousand infantry ; while 
the King's army consisted of about eleven thousand cavalry 
and forty-two thousand infantry, and included all the English 
regiments except about a dozen that were with the Elector. 
The following is a list of the British Contingent : — 

I. — With the Army under King William the Third, 

Cavalry. 

Lieut. -Generals : 

M. D’Auverquerque. The Duke of Ormond. 

Major-Generals : 

Earl Rivers. Eppinger. 


De Quincy, 
De Quincy. 
D’ Auvergne. 
D’ Auvergne. 
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Brigade, 

L’Etang 

Lumley 

Coy ... 

Mathews 
Wynne ... 


Regiments. 


Squads, 



Life-Guards, 1st Troop... 

,, 2nd 

» 3rd „ .*• 

Do. Horse-Granadeer.s 

1st Dragoon-Guards ... . 

4th „ ... . 

6th „ 

7th ,, 

2iid Dragoon-Guards ... 

3rd „ ... . 

Sth „ 

Galway’s Horse 

2nd Dragoons 

4th „ . 

Sth 

7th „ 


I 

I 

I 

1 

.3 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

3 

4 
4 
4 
4 


Total Squadrons ... 38 


Foot. 


General : 

Duke of Wirtemberg. 

Lieut. -Generals : 

Count Nassau, Count Noyelles. Sir Henry Bellasyse, 
Major-Generals : 

Churchill. La Meloniere. Ramsay. 


Brigade. 


Brigade of Guards 


Erie 


Fitzpatrick 


Collier 


O’Fferrell 


Regiments. 

Battns. 

1st Foot Guards 

2 

2nd „ ,, (Coldstreams) 

I 

3rd „ „ (Scots) 

2 

1st Foot Royal ”) see Collier’s Bde. 

2 

2nd ,, 

I 

3rd „ ... ... ... 

I 

4 th „ ... 

I 

i6th„ ... 

r 

19th „ ... 

I 

5th Foot ... 

I 

7th ,, (Fusiliers) ... 

: 

i8th „ 

I 

23rd,, ... 

I' ' . 

Collingwood’s ... 

I ' 

La Meloniere’s ... 

I 

6th Foot ... 

,i 

loth „ ... ... ... ... 

' I ■ 

Seymour’s 

I 

Saunderson’s ... 

I 

Collier’s ... ... 

' I 

(With one Battalion of the Royals). 


2ist Foot... ... ... 

' .'t' ' 

Lauder’s 


Mackay’s... ... ... ... 


Morton’s ... ... ... ... ... ... 

V' 1 : 

Strathnaver’s ... ... 

. ■ 1 

Geo. Hamilton’s ... ... ... 

r ■ 


29 
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11. — WztA the Electors Force. 

General : The Earl of Athlone. 
Cavalry. 


Lloyd 


1st Dragoons 
ird 


12th Foot 
14th „ 
15th „ 
17th ,5 

2 Sth 5 5 

26th j, 
27th „ 
Graham’s 
Lome’s 
Buchan’s 


(Queen’s) 


Infantry. 


Squads. 

.. 4 

.. 4 

8 

Eattns. 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

10 


Totals. 


— 

Cavy. 

Squadns. 

Infy. 

•Battns. 

Men. 

With King William 

,, The Elector 

38 

8 

29 

10 


At 150 each, and 100 for Drs 

At 600 each 

46 


/ 3»300 


39 

\ 2,400 

23,400 



Total British Contingent 



29, 100 


Besides the two armies under William and the Elector, 
Major-General Ellenberg ^®^ had a corps of thirteen thousand 
men encamped about Dixmude ; the Brandenburg contingent, 
sixteen thousand strong, was assembling near Liege; and 
Count Cerclaes de Tilly had some four thousand Lidgeois in 
the same vicinity. The Allies were reckoned to have in the 
field, from the Meuse to the sea, about one hundred and twenty- 
four thousand men. 

The French assembled in three bodies : the first under de 
Villeroi, within the lines near Menin ; the second, under de 
Boufflers, between the Lys and the Scheldt; the third, under 
M. de Montal, in the neighbourhood of Furnes» On the second 
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of June King William marched from Arseele to Rousselaer, and 
on the next day to Beccalaer.^®'^ 

De Villeroi, who had joined himself to the forces cantoned 
about Mens, marched to Leuze, and thence to Houthem beyond 
the Lys by way of Cordes and Pottes. At the same time de 
Boufflers betook himself to Gosselies near Charleroi : but the 
Elector, marching from his then camp at Ninove by way of 
St Livens and Enaeme to Tieghem between the Scheldt and 
Lys and not far from the French Lines, de Boufflers followed 
by way of St Ghislain and Tournai, and took up a position 
close to Courtrai where he received re-inforcements. 

At this time the Marquis d'Harcourt with a small flying 
column was on the Meuse in observation of the Brandenburg 
and Lidge contingents, which had now been joined at Liege by a 
large body of cavalry from the main armies. 

With this single exception, therefore, of d’Harcourt’s flying 
Column, the whole of the French forces were between the 
Scheldt and the sea. De Boufflers was between the Scheldt 
and the Lys, de Villeroi between the Lys and Ypres, 
and Generals de Montal and de la Mothe between Ypres 
and the sea. During the winter the French had much 
facilitated the defence of their Lines by cutting what were 
termed routes royales ” for purposes of speedy communication : 
these ^‘routes royales'' were perfectly direct, nothing being 
allowed to interfere with their course ; trees, houses, walls, and 
villages were ruthlessly demolished if they stood in the way. 

William now detached the due de Wirtemberg with eight 
battalions under Major-General Churchill (among which were 
the Third, Tenth, and Twenty-third Foot), together with some 
artillery and a pontoon train under Colonel Goor, to join 
Ellenberg and threaten Knoque Fort. On the eighth of June 
de Wirtemberg commenced operations against the Knoque, 
continuing until the night of the sixteenth, when he drew off in 
silence as far as Dixmude. At the same time the Elector made 
feints of attacks on the Lines of the Lys and Scheldt 

When de Wirtemberg marched to the Knoque, the King 
returned to Rousselaer ; and thence he pushed speedily on 
towards the Meuse, escorted only by the Life-Guards and some 
Dutch cavalry, leaving de Vaudemont with the army of observa- 
tion, and instructing de Wirtemberg and the Elector to march 
on Namur. 

For these and the following movements and details the authorities are chiefly 
D’ Auvergne and De Quincy. 


U 
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The design was, having the French forces west- 

wards, to suddenly invest Namur. To this end grand prepara- 
tions had been made at Maestricht : an immense quantity of 
siege material had been collected, and all the boats on the 
Meuse had been pressed. Count Cerclaes de Tilly with the 
Liege and Brandenburg contingents had gone to Falaise on the 
Mehaigne; and on the i8th the Earl of Athlone, with the body 
of cavalry from the Elector’s army, went to Tirlemont en route 
to join them. On the 20th de Vaudemont proceeded to 
Grammen on the Lys, and there remained. On the i8th the 
Elector’s corps d'armee left Tieghem and marched to St. Livens, 
and thence to Ninove, to Halle, to Genappe, and to Le Masy, 
each stage representing a day’s march. 

In the meantime the Earl of Athlone, leaving a body of 
cavalry at La Falise (which lies a little north of Namur) 
marched on Charleroi, crossed the Meuse at Chastelet, and then 
turned and marched straight towards Namur, sweeping the 
river of boats as he went : the effect of this feint on Charleroi 
was to deceive d’Harcourt, and to induce him to weaken his 
forces by throwing a body of dragoons into Charleroi. Athlone, 
on arrival in front of Namur, occupied posts stretching from 
Floreff on the Sambre across to the Meuse: and on the 23rd, 
upon the march of the Elector across the Sambre to Malogne, a 
regular investment was undertaken. Athlone took the country 
from the Sambre to the Meuse on the town side, while the 
Elector took the ground between the livers on the side of 
Malogne : the latter also put the Brandenburgers under General 
Heiden across the Meuse to occupy the remaining interval 
between the rivers on the Fort de Jambe side. This last move 
was, however, made a day too late ; for de BoufHers, who had 
been hurried off to observe what might pass in the direction of 
the fortresses of the Sambre, having crossed that river at Soire, 
reached Phillippeville at lO o’clock on the night of the 21st ; and 
marching again four hours later crossed the Meuse at Dinant, 
joined d’Harcourt and marched into Namur at 10 o’clock that 
night with seven regiments of dragoons, M. de Megrigny a 
distinguished Engineer, and a number of artillerymen and 
sappers. On this same day King William arrived in camp ; 
and thus on the 23rd of June the investment of Namur was 
formally completed. 


uS 5 Quincy. 

D’ Auvergne. 

18th June to Tournai ; jgth to Condi ; 20th crossed Samljre at Thuiii and 
Solre ; 2ist to Dinant ; 22nd to Namur, ' 
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Namur was one of the most formidable strongholds in the 
world : and this strength it owed partly to nature, and partly to 
its artificial defences, upon which every advance in the science 
of military engineering had been experimented. 

About two miles above the confluence of the Sambre and 
Meuse the distance between the two rivers is nearly two miles ; 
but here the Sambre makes a circuit outwards, and thus forms 
a large circular sort of peninsula some four miles square: 
across the neck of this peninsula runs a lofty ridge, and nearly 
the whole of the peninsula itself is taken up by a series of 
heights in the general conformation of one long steep hill 
terminating in a point at the confluence of the rivers. On the 
other side of the Sambre, at the point of confluence, was the 
town of Namur, built upon comparatively low ground and 
commanded by the heights of Bouge beyond it : and on the 
other side of the Meuse, also on low ground, was a small 
suburb called the Faubourg de Jambe, commanded by the 
heights of Sainte Barbe. When Namur was captured by the 
French in 1692 the fortifications had been the pride of 
COEHORNE, the famous Dutch Engineer : since then De 
Vauban, his equally distinguished French rival, had added 
many new works in the hope of rendering the place 
impregnable. 

All along the town-front outworks had been built or thrown 
up on the other side of the Verderin stream (111. LXXX). 
Besides the Bastion Balart, a work of Coehorne^s, which stood 
on the side of the heights of Bouge, there were to the left of it 
the Bastions St. Fiacre, Epinois, and St. Antoine. In advance 
of those works was a farm called le Coquelet, which had been 
intrenched and fortified, and which held a considerable body of 
men. The town itself was defended by a line of bastions from 
the Meuse to the Sambre, the ditch being large and well fed 
with water. But the main fortress, which stood between the 
confluence of the two rivers, was quite independent of the town, 
and was of immense strength. Built upon the peninsula already 
described, the Castle occupied the extreme point, and thence 
the works extended fan-wise as the heights opened out between 
the rivers: first came the Terra Nova fort with its triple 
envelope of walls and bastions ; and in advance of these was 
the Fort William or the Coehorne, in front of which the French 
had erected a ravelin, and which they had otherwise strengthened. 
The Coehorne (as it is preferable to call it) was connected with 
the Terra Nova on the outer side by palisades and trenches 

■ ' ':U 2... ' 
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dominated by two redoubts, one of quadrilateral form called the 
Cassette, and the other a lunette called the Fort Saint Esprit. 
Along the ridge which bridges the neck of the peninsula the 
French had placed an intrenchment of formidable dimensions, 
the ditch, which was all hollowed out of almost solid rock, being 
eighteen feet broad and ten feet deep. The great French 
Engineer, de Vauban (111. LXXXI), had exercised his utmost 
skill in improving upon the defences of his rival Coehorne 

The side of the peninsula next the Meuse was exceedingly 
steep, so much so as to be almost precipitous, but in the curve 
on the Sambre side the heights sloped off into a marshy flat. 

The garrison consisted (after de Boufflers’s re-inforcement) 
of nineteen battalions of Foot, eight regiments of dragoons, a 
company of miners, and a company of gunners, or in all about 
twelve or fourteen thousand men : and the magazines were well 
stored with munitions, money, and provisions. The place 
mounted one hundred and twenty guns, besides eight mortars. 
The Comte de Guiscard was the Governor, and de Boufflers 
took the general command of the troops. 

Immediately after the investment. Lord Athlone was de- 
tached with the cavalry to consume the forage between Mons 
and the Sambre, while the investing army awaited the arrival of 
re-inforcements and of the guns and siege material ; these latter 
were delayed by the low state of the river, which had neces- 
sitated their unloading at Huy in order to transfer them into 
vessels of lesser draught. 

On the 2 1 St of June de Wirtemberg joined the besieging 
army ; having in his force, besides ten battalions of Dutch 
and Danish troops, nine English regiments, namely the Third, 
Tenth, Fourteenth, Seventeeth, Twenty-third, Twenty-fifth, 
Twenty-sixth, and Twenty-seventh Foot, and a regiment of 
foreign Horse together with the First Royal Dragoons. 

On the 28th Major-General Ramsay arrived at Temploux 
with sixteen regiments, among which were the first battalion 
First Foot-Guards, the first battalion Scots Guards, the first 
battalion Royals, the Second, Sixth, Seventh, and Sixteenth 
Foot, besides Seymour’s, Collingwood’s, Lauder’s* and Saunder- 
son’s: and on the ist of July the army was further strengthened 
by the arrival of Lord Gutts®»« with five battalions from 
de Vaudemonfs army, including two Dutch regiments, and the 
second battalion First Foot-Guards, the second battalion Cold- 
stream Guards, and the Fourth Foot. 


D’i^vergne, 
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On the same day, the siege material having arrived/®^ the 
trenches were opened ; ground being broken that night by the 
Dutch on the heights of Bouge, and by the Brandenburgers on 
Sainte Barbe ; and on the 3rd, in spite of sorties having retarded 
the erection of the batteries, fire was opened on the town and 
on the French works on the Bouge. 

On the 6th the Bouge trenches were carried close in front of 
the covered way that connected the Coquelet with the bastion 
Balart, these trenches being manned by English troops : and on 
the 8th, the trenches having been carried branchwise in front of 
the outer works of the Coquelet, it was arranged that they 
should be stormed. 

The French lines were defended by eight battalions of 
infantry with a strong body of dragoons and the granadeers of 
the garrison, M. de Reignac being in command. 

The order of attack was that the troops relieving the 
trenches were to lead, and those about to be relieved were to 
support. The post of danger thus fell to the Brigade of Guards. 

Towards evening the troops formed in two bodies, one for 
the right attack (i.e., to the light of the Coquelet) and one for 
the left : they consisted of the two battalions of the First Foot- 
Guards,^®® the second battalion of the Coldstream Guards, the 
first battalion of the Scots Guards, and the Dutch regiment of 
Guards, besides a detachment of fifteen granadeers from each 
English regiment in camp. In addition to these a body of 
Dutch troops, under Generals Salisch and Frisheim were to 
attack the works from the Balart towards the Coquelet 

The position to be attacked was by no means of a despicable 
character. To the left of the defences was a deep ravine 
separating the Bastion St Fiacre from the Coquelet and the 
hill of Bouge ; this ravine confined both defence and attack on 
that side. On the brow of the slope down to this ravine stood 
the Coquelet, a ruined tower and farm-house which had been 
fortified as already described ; and this tower with its enveloping 
works (all of good height and palisadoed) formed merely an 
outwork to the covered way which extended along the brow 
of the hill of Bouge from the ravine to the Bastion Balart 
At seven o'clock the troops advanced to the assault under 


D’ Auvergne. 

De Quincy. 

D’ Auvergne. 

Relation clu voyage de S. M. Brit, en Hollande 1691-5. 
Exact account of the siege of Namur, 1695. 
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Major-General Ramsay : each attack was led by one hundred 
and twenty fusileers in three ranks, each man carrying before 
Ms body a large fascine ; a like number of granadeers followed 
with three rounds of granades ; in rear of these carne one 
hundred pioneers carrying woolsacks and gabions, and under 
the conduct of Engineers ; in the centre was a similar body, 
but of smaller numbers ; and the battalions followed in rear of 
all, the Dutch Guards being on the right, nearest the ravine. 

The troops advanced in good order ; when about forty paces 
from the enemy’s works, the granadeers opened out to the right 
and left of the fusileers, and, having fired their pieces by 
platoons as they continued to advance, they rushed in upon the 
palisades and discharged their granades upon the enemy ; while 
the fusileers also came up and opened fire, under cover of which 
the pioneers disposed of their gabions and woolsacks so as to 
best afford cover for the assailants. The battalions of the 
British Guards were, however, rapidly brought to the front : 
marching straight on the enemy’s works, they endured his full 
fire until the palisades were reached, when they poured in a 
fearful volley and immediately charged and carried the pali- 
sades, which the Genei'al ordered to be at once broken up in 
order that they might not form an obstacle in case of retreat 
and fresh attack. The troops then followed the enemy within 
their first covered-way. The Frenchmen resisted stoutly, but 
when once they began to give way they could no longer 
oppose the fury of the British Guards : re-inforced by the 
Fourteenth and Sixteenth Foot from the trenches, and with 
Lord Cutts to set them an example of brilliant courage, these 
drove the enemy from work to work ; and not only did they 
gain possession of the whole of the main covered way, but 
some of the men actually pursued across the other works to 
the very gates of the town, where several of both officers and 
men were made prisoners and carried inside.''^^^®' 

The task of the Dutch Guards proved more difficult, and 
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the French opposed them successfully, until they were re- 
inforced from the trenches by the first battalion of the First 
Royals/®^ and the Seventh Fusileers, with Brigadier Fitzpatrick 
at their head. This attack, which presently resulted as success- 
fully as the other, was also supported by the Twenty-third and 
Twenty-fifth Foot,^®^ together with Saunderson’s, while Lauder's 
crossed the ravine to check any action of the enemy from that 
flank The mortality was great; for the Allied troops were 
dreadfully exposed to the fire from the town while pursuing 
the enemy down the slope of the hill, and the French soldiers 
were slaughtered by the score while taking shelter in the stone 
pits which abounded there. 

The result of the affair was that, instead of merely gaining 
the Coquelet and the covered ways around it, which was all 
that had been expected, the Allies were left masters of the 
whole of the heights of Bouge (except the Balart redoubt) ; for 
the Dutch troops had, simultaneously with the main attack, 
carried the covered way as far as the Balart as well as the 
Jesuits’ House and other lesser posts towards the Meuse. 

There were not fewer than four thousand men killed and 
wounded in this evening’s work ; and the following is a list of 
the casualties among the Officers of the British regiments : — 


Regiment. j 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Prisoners. 

1st Foot- Guards ... .. 

6 

9 


2nd „ 

3 

8 

3 

3 rd „ 

3 

3 

I 

Royals 

4 

4 


2ncl Foot i 


2 


4th „ 


I 


14th ,, 

3 

3 


233fd „ 

2 



25th „ 

2 

I 


Collingwood’s 


r 


Saimderson’s ... 

I 

2 ■ 


! 

Totals j 

i 

24 

34 

4 .' ■■■' 


De Quincy says four thousand of the Allies, and fifteen or sixteen hundred 
French. 

De Feuquiere says nearly three thousand French. 

D’Auvergne says eighteen hundred Allies : and he also states that an inter- 
cepted dispatch laid the French loss at five hundred. 

Exact Account says that the French lost half their number. 

D’Auvergne. 

If we may judge by Royal Warrt. 6 Febry. 1695-6 (App. LXXXVIII), the 
first Foot Guards lost in this action two hundred and eighty-three men disabled Irom 
further service, and the Coldstream Guards one hundred and sixty- five men. 
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The firing ceased about nine o’clock, and shortly afterwards 
the Guards were relieved and marched off to Temploux amid 
the congratulations of all in camp;'^®® General Ramsay received 
the personal thanks of the King for the day’s success. 

On this same day, but earlier, the besieged had, under cover 
of a fog, succeeded in entrapping and cutting to pieces some 
eight or nine hundred Brandenburgers, who had begun , an 
intrenchment within the gardens of the faubourg de Jambe ; 
but, beyond the loss of the men, no further mischief was done 
to the besiegers. During the next night de Boufiflers set fire to 
the faubourg, and abandoned it 

The Allies now directed their trenches towards Porte St 
Nicolas, the English working on the slope of the heights of 
Bouge, the Dutch creeping towards the flank of the gate by the 
Jesuits’ House, and the Brandenburgers erecting batteries on 
the other side of the river. The English regiments that had 
remained at Temploux were all called into camp, and the 
King fixed his quarters among them on Bouge Hill, constantly 
visiting the trenches to encourage the men and to inspect the 
works. There were now seventy-eight battalions in camp 
before Namur; while Prince Tilly with the Li^geois was 
encamped on the Coudros side of the Meuse to secure its 
navigation, for fresh siege materials and guns were still arriving 
from Maestricht and Li^ge by boat 

By the 15th of the month the British trenches had been 
pushed forward to the bottom of Bouge Hill, and had so 
embraced the Balart redoubt that it had been obliged to 
surrender : its guns were at once turned on to the town, and 
several other batteries both of guns and of mortars were play- 
ing from the hill on the Porte St. Nicolas. This gate was 
also taken in flank by two batteries erected beside the river 
by the Brandenburgers, one firing on the demi-bastion St. Roch, 
and the other on the ravelin in front of it. 

In front of this ravelin was a counter-guard consisting of a 
covered way and counterscarp built within the estuary of the 
little river Verderin whose stream formed the ditch betwixt it 
and the ravelin. On the 1 6th the trenches were pushed close 
to this work; and on the following day an assault was 
ordered. 

For the proper comprehension of this affair it is necessary 
to give a more detailed description of the defences at the 
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threatened point. From the Porte de Fer to the works in front 
of Porte St. Nicolas the French had dug trenches in the 
form of traverses along the whole length of the covered way. 
The ditch was very broad and well fed with water, and along 
the enceinte from the Porte de Fer to the Porte St Nicolas 
were three formidable bastions, the bastion de Harquetin front 
of the Porte de Fer, the bastion de Samson, and the bastion 
de Lide. The Porte St. Nicolas itself was defended by the 
bastion St. Nicolas on the left of the gate, and the demi-bastion 
St Roch on the Meuse, with a curtain connecting them ; in 
front of the curtain a ravelin ; and in front of the ravelin the 
counter-guard already mentioned. Along the whole front of the 
glacis flowed the Verderin. 

Towards five o'clock in the afternoon the attack began 
by the advance of five hundred English granadeers (from all 
regiments in camp except the Guards), supported by two brigades 
under Brigadeers Selwynand Lord George Hamilton. Selwyn's 
brigade consisted of the Twenty -third and Twenty-fifth, with 

Lauder's and Saunderson's ; while Hamilton’s comprised the 
First and Second Foot with Seymour's and Nassau’s : Major- 
General Ramsay being in command of the whole. 

The granadeers marched straight up to the palisades of the 
covered way and discharged their granades over them ; the 
Twenty-third and Saunderson's were the next to come up ; 
the enemy’s fire from the covered way was terrific, and while 
the batteries of the Allies galled the French in their works, 
the French redoubts Epinois and St Fiacre fired with fatal 
effect upon the English regiments as they marched up the 
glacis : but the assailants could not be driven back. Then 
the French sprang four fougasses on the glacis ; the English 
fled backwards as the earth opened and belched forth its 
deadly load: no man knew whether his next step might not 
place him again on the very nest of one of these fearful mes- 
sengers of death, yet even this did not deter the British troops 
from again advancing. Again they reached the top of the glads, 
and there began to lodge woolsacks and gabions on the palisadoes 
over against the bastion St Nicolas: the work progressed 
rapidly until the enemy managed to set fire to the woolsacks ; 
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Fougasses are small mines, three to ten feet deep, placed in ground expected 
to be covered by assailants, and filled with powder or else with boxes containing 
shells, or sometimes with powder covered by stones. 
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the assailants were thus again exposed for a long time to the 
full fire of the besieged ; but the men stuck to their ground^ 
obstinately refusing to give way again ; some of the granadeers 
even leaped over the palisadoes and fell fighting in the very 
thick of the foe. . 

Meanwhile a body of Dutch troops crept along the bank of 
the river close under the covered way of the ravelin, the whole 
of the right face of the counter-guard having been knocked to 
pieces. Three times were they repulsed with carnage, but 
ultimately they also effected a lodgment : and thus an effectual 
footing was obtained from the Meuse to beyond the bastion 
St Nicolas. 

Saunderson's and the Twenty-third suffered greatly in this 
business 5^*^^ M. du Puy, Engineer-General of Holland, was 
mortally wounded; and sixteen officers acting as Engineers 
were killed or wounded. 

The Elector of Bavaria had taken advantage of the distrac- 
tion created by this attack on the town, to effect a passage of 
the Sambre at la Balance and the Abbey of Salsines, which 
posts he occupied, thus getting within de Vauban^s grand 
intrenchment from river to river. 

The besiegers now aimed at two things, the capture of Porte 
St Nicolas, and the capture of the grand intrenchment 

On the 30th the latter fell an easy prey : attacked at once in 
front, on both flanks, and in rear, it was palpably untenable, 
and the French troops retired from it into the Cassette ; leaving 
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The following is D’Aiivergne’s list of officers killed and wounded 


4th Foot ... ... 

K. 

I 

w. 

I 

Granadeer Company. 

6th „ 

I 

2 

jj j> 

7 th „ ... 

I 

I 


14th 5, 

I 

I 

55 55 

i6th ,, ... 

I 

I 

55 5 5 

23rd „ 

2 

9 


25th „ 

2 

2 


Seymours 


I 

55 5 5 

Collingwood’s 

I 

3 

5 5 5 5 

Lauder’s 

■'I' V 

I 


Saunderson’s 


-4 . ■ 


Officers acting as Engineers ... 

5 ■ 

II 


Totals 

16 

E ■ ■■ 
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D’Auvergne sets the Allied loss at seven or eight hundred killed and wounded, 
whereas De Quincy sets it at nearly three thousand, and that of the French at four or 
five hundred. 
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the Elector to commence his parallels from the intrencliment 
towards that redoubt 

At Porte St Nicolas the efforts of the besiegers were 
especially directed towards breaching or mining the coffer-dam 
that separated the waters of the ditch from the Meuse, and also 
connected the demi-bastion with the out-works. To this end 
the Dutch pushed their trenches towards it along the narrow 
beach of the river; and on the 20th they sprung a mine but 
failed to blow up the dam, although it was so far damaged that 
the water in the ditch fell some two or three feet 

On the 23rd the English batteries had effected a breach in 
the bastion St Nicolas, and the Dutch batteries had breached 
the Meuse face of the demi-bastion : and in the evening a 
simultaneous assault was made: the fighting continued until 
midnight, though with comparatively slight loss, but eventually 
the British troops succeeded in extending their lodgment to the 
right, while the Dutch effected a good lodgment on the demi- 
bastion beyond the dam. During this affair a French offcer 
exhibited marvellous bravery mounting on to the very 
palisadoes, exposing himself freely to every shot of the English 
cannon and musquets, waving his hat and encouraging his men 
to persevere in the defence ; two or three times a ball falling 
close to him would cover him with earth and drive him to the 
ground, but immediately he was up again on his perilous stand 
and as energetic as ever. 

The besieged could now have no hope of driving the 
besiegers back from their lodgments, and both the heights of 
Bouge and the banks of the Meuse bristled with batteries all 
directed upon the defences of Porte St. Nicolas. The defence 
might be prolonged for a day or two, but after that an assault 
was imminent, and would almost certainly result in success to 
the besiegers: to await such an assault would mean simply a 
futile sacrifice of life, and might prevent the procuring of such 
favourable terms as could now be proposed. 

On the 24th, therefore, the town surrendered ; the condi- 
tions being, the safe-conduct of sick and wounded to Dinant ; a 
suspension of hostilities for two days ; and on the 27th the 
surrender of all the Town beyond the Sambre together with the 
two towers at the head of the bridge over the Sambre, the 
besieged retaining possession of the bridge itself. 
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The interval of rest to besieged and besiegers at Namur will 
enable us to turn our attention towards the Scheldt and to 
recount the movements of de Vaudemonfs army left in that 
neighbourhood upon King William’s sudden departure to the 
Meuse, 

We left de Vaudemont at Grammen on the Lys, whither he 
marched on the 20th of June, and where he was joined by the 
Due de Wirtemberg. 

On the i8th when William marched from Beccalaer to 
Rousselaer de Villeroi crossed the Lys^®® and encamped at 
Harlebeck, and shortly afterwards marched to Pottes beyond 
the Scheldt, at the same time detaching bodies of cavalry 
towards the Sambre to harass the convoys of the Allies. On 
the 3rd of July he marched to attack de Vaudemont, whose 
presence on the Lys kept him tethered to the Lines and 
effectually prevented any relief of Namur. Leaving Pottes at 
ten o’clock at night he arrived at Rosebeck at nine the next 
morning, having during the night marched some four and twenty 
miles, and crossed the Scheldt and the Lys besides two smaller 
rivers. 

The Allies, with their usual neglect of scouting precautions, 
were only aware of de Villeroi’s approach when he was close 
upon them, and indeed when some of their advanced posts had 
been made prisoners by the French. 

The inequality of strength was such that de Vaudemont 
would not have been justified in giving battle even upon the 
most advantageous ground : his numbers were not much more 
than half those of his opponent.^®® 

He therefore dispatched his baggage to Ghent, and waited 
to see whether the French General would venture to attack 
him: he also called the Twenty-first®^^ and two other English 
regiments from Deinse, and he threw back his right so as to 
occupy the higher ground about Arseele, besides intrenching 
his front. His right being at Arseele and his left at Gothem 
where the Mandel river joins the Lys, he had his left flank 
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protected by the Mandel, while in his front were numerous 
ravineSj streams, and woods. 

On the morning of the 4th de Villeroi, having advanced as 
far as the village of Denterghem, was obliged to halt while 
his troops effected some sort of clearance of the ground between 
themselves and the Allies; and the design was formed of sur- 
rounding de Vaudemont under cover of the very obstacles on 
which he was relying for protection from attack. The Comte 
de Montal, and the Duke of Berwick with a large body of 
cavalry, got on to the high road at Thielt and so round to the 
right flank of the Allies: the French infantry meanwhile 
extended along the front, and at intervals little explosions 
were made along the line to maintain the communication and 
to regulate the advance. 

De Vaudemont, however, perceived the intentions of his 
adversary and took measures accordingly. His situation was 
most critical, and a sudden retreat might prove more disastrous 
to him than even an attempt to hold his position. He had, 
therefore, recourse to a ruse. Giving orders for the troops in 
front to continue to perfect the intrenchments, and directing 
the artillery on his left to keep up a perpetual cannonade, he 
caused a number of houses along his front to be set on fire, 
and then with the greatest possible caution and silence withdrew 
his artillery from the front and from the right and dispatched 
it to Deinse. At the same time he moved the cavalry of the 
right wing, alternated with the infantry regiments of Collier’s 
brigade, to his right rear between Arseele and Vinckt as if to 
check de MontaFs approaching attack on that flank ; but sud- 
denly M. d’Auverquerque marched off with the cavalry straight 
upon Ghent by a narrow road through the woods, while the 
infantry, with their pikes and Colours trailed, took the road 
along the rear to Deinse. 

During this movement the Prince de Vaudemont, the 
Due de Wirtemberg, and a number of English Staff-Officers 
remained formed in line in order to keep up an appearance of 
the presence of cavalry. 
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Lastly the cavalry of the left, together with the Dutch 
infantry, drew off also towards Deinse. 

So silently and with such art was all this done that two 
Captains of the Twenty-seventh, who with their companies had 
been left at their posts in the front near Arseele to keep up 
the deception to the last, had not a notion of their abandoned 
situation until an aide-de-camp brought them the order to 
withdraw. 

This affair affords an example of the evil of permitting no 
discretion to subordinate commanders. The French Generals 
nearest the enemy saw what was being done, and perceived also 
that as regarded any effectual interference with de Vaudemont’s 
retreat the critical moment would soon be passed : yet not 
one of them dared take upon himself the responsibility of action 
without orders. News of the movements was sent off to 
de Villeroi ; but by the time it reached him the Allies had 
entirely withdrawn, and only their rear- guard was to be seen 
retiring across the fields in the distance. The French pursued ; 
but the infantry of the rear -guard contested hedge after hedge 
and ditch after ditch, and thus, at comparatively trifling loss, 
gained time for the quiet retreat of their main body. A number 
of trumpeters were sent to the rear of the main body and 
ordered to sound repeatedly, as if the army were drawing up 
for battle ; thereupon the closest of the pursuers halted until 
arrangements should be made accordingly ; and this delay, 
together with the fall of night, put an end to the pursuit. 

The next day de Vaudemont re-united his forces at Ghent, 
and de Villeroi returned to his camp between Rosebeck and 
Rousselaer. 

On the 6th de Vaudemont, with the smallest part of his 
army, camped at Oostaker behind Ghent, while Sir Henry 
Bellasyse and de Wirtemberg marched through Bruges to 
Placendael where the Nieuport and Ostend canals join. 

The defence of the line of canals from Nieuport to Ostend, 
Bruges, and Ghent, was now de Vaudemont’s aim. Should he 
succeed in this, and in guarding the country as far as Brussels, 
any mischief the French might do outside that frontier would 
weigh as nothing in comparison with the capture of Namur 
which he was all this time facilitating. 

On the 8th Bellasyse reached Nieuport, and, de Wirtem- 
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berg following him, the defence of the canal from Nieuport to 
Placendael was proyided for * and de Villeroi, who had 
advanced a body of troops beyond Dixmude with intentions 
against Nieuport, was forestalled. De Wirtemberg still further 
Gonfined the movements of the French by opening the sluices 
about Nieuport, and putting the whole country under water. 

Baulked at Nieuport, de Villeroi was forced to content 
himself with detaching M. de Montal to invest Dixmude. In 
this place were three Dutch battalions, one Danish, and several 
English regiments ; the Twelfth and Fifteenth Foot, with 
Graham’s and Lord Lome’s, and the Third Queen’s Dragoons 
(111. LXXXII). Major-General Ellenberg (1 Danish officer 
who had risen from the ranks) commanded, and he had plenty 
of supplies and munitions of all descriptions : the works were 
not strong but the place was capable of a prolonged resistance. 
Not twenty-four hours had elapsed, however, after the trenches 
were opened, before Ellenberg beat a parley : he called a council 
of war, and laid before it the weaknesses of the place and pro- 
posed a capitulation : after some persuasion the majority of the 
officers consented, but Major Doncaster who was in command 
of Lome’s regiment, backed by the Colonel of the Third 
Dragoons, flatly refused to give in his adherence ; asserting 
that, so long as there was not even a breach and the enemy 
had not even effected a lodgment on the counterscarp, he for 
one should hold it a dishonour to talk of surrender. However, 
the General, having obtained a majority to vote with him, made 
no delay in signing the capitulation. The next day when the 
garrison found that they were required to lay down their Colours 
and arms as prisoners of war the soldiers were greatly exas- 
perated, and numbers of the men broke their weapons rather 
than give them up while the men of Lord Lome’s regiment 
altogether refused to surrender their Colours, and at last tore 
them to pieces. 

The French met with equally good fortune at Deinse, where 
Brigadeer O’Ffarrel, whose regiment (the twenty-first Foot) had 
been sent there by de Vaudemont, surrendered without a shot 
being exchaiiged.®^^ 
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Both Ellenberg and O'Ffarrel, together with all the Officers 
who signed the capitulation, were subsequently tried for their 
conduct by a Court Martial composed chiefly of British 
Officers, and with Sir Henry Bellasyse as president : Ellenberg 
was sentenced to be beheaded, OTfarrel to be broke with 
ignominy and imprisoned, Graham to be broke, and most of the 
others to be suspended, or else casheered ; and the sentences 
were carried into effect. 

The works of. both the captured fortresses were destroyed 
by the French. During their capture de Villeroi remained at 
Rousselaer. Finding it hopeless now to attempt the large 
fortresses on the coast and the Scheldt, and in this way compel 
William to abandon the siege of Namur, he at length deter- 
mined to march eastwards. Leaving the Comte de Montal 
with about six thousand men to protect the Lines, he moved 
on the 25th of July to Avelghem on the Scheldt; and the 
next day took forward a large portion of his army by Renaix 
to Enghien. Hereupon de Vaudemont marched by way of 
Dendermonde to Dieghem between Vilvorde and Brussels. 
De Wirtemberg having first provided for the security of the 
Western fortresses by inundations and re-inforcements of the 
garrisons, joined de Vaudemont here on the 30th with twelve 
battalions. 

On the 1st de Villeroi marched to Flalle, and on the next 
day he encamped between Gaesbeck and Anderlecht : but he 
found his intentions on Brussels anticipated, for de Vaudemont 
had inundated the front of the town from the Senne to Fort 
Monterey; he had thrown up intrenchments along the river 
and canals, and occupied them with his troops from Monterey 
to Vilvorde ; the Earl of Athlone was approaching with a large 
body of troops that the surrender of the town had enabled 
King William to spare from Namur; and William himself 
had left Namur with a further re-inforcement, leaving the 
Elector to carry on the siege. De Villeroi was forced to con- 
tent himself with the barbarous satisfaction of bombarding the 
town. 

From the night of the third of August to midday on the 
fifth Brussels was devoted to the fate of Sodom and Gomorrah : 
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during tliose thirty-six hours there fell into the three 

thousand shells and one thousand two hundred red-hot balls. 
Two and twenty streets, seven squares or places, and eleven 
churches and convents, were entirely destroyed, besides many 
severely damaged : among the large buildings burned was the 
Maison de Ville with all its valuable contents of books, charters, 
and deeds; three thousand eight hundred and twenty houses 
were laid low. It is by the commission of such wanton acts as 
this that the French have earned for themselves so unenviable 
a notoriety in war. 

All this time the siege of Namur was being carried on. 

The period granted for the troops in the town to withdraw 
to the castle having expired, the Allies took possession ; and on 
the 28th they crossed the Sambre higher up the river, and at 
once proceeded to open trenches against the Coehorne and the 
Cassotte.®*^^ 

For the next fortnight the business of advancing the 
trenches, and of mounting batteries at different advantageous 
spots, went on without intermission.®^^ Two attacks were 
opened ; one on the right from the grand intrenchment towards 
the Cassette and along the ridge in front of it ; and the other 
on the left (where the English troops were) on the slopes above 
the Abbaye de Salsines, directed upwards against the Coehorne 
and also tending to join the right attack. Day after day the 
trenches gradually and surely advanced nearer the fortress, and 
daily fresh batteries were erected. By the eleventh of August 
there were one hundred and thirty-six guns and fifty mortars and 
howitzers playing on the French works. 
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Beyond the Sambre and outside the town were three 
batteries in the Faubourg St. Croix to fire upon the right face of 
the Coehorne: directed upon the same spot were several 
batteries in the town itself near the Porte de Bi'uxelles. Also 
in the town, along the Sambre, were many batteries playing 
upon the right face of the Terra Nova, while its right rear was 
battered by the guns of the Brandenburgers placed on the other 
side of the Meuse about the Faubourg de Jambe. The point of 
the Terra Nova, where is the Porte Gronjau, at the confluence 
of the rivers, was assailed on all sides by the Brandenburgers 
from the Faubourg de Jambe as well as from their batteries 
lower down the river opposite the town, and by a battery 
erected immediately opposite it in the town at the Porte du 
Rivage. Monsieur de Coehorne had the felicity of directing 
this siege against works of his own creation. Such a fearful 
storm of balls and shells did all these batteries rain upon the 
fortress that, with all the advantages of cover afforded by the 
defences, three hundred of the garrison were killed or wounded 
in a single day. 

There were now six breaches of so serious a nature as to be 
assailable : one at the Porte Gronjau, one in the demi-bastion 
of the right flank of the Terra Nova ; and three in the right 
flank of the Coehorne ; besides one in the Cassette ; and the 
approaches had been carried round the most salient angle of the 
Coehorne towards the Redoute de la Sambre. On the fifteenth 
this redoubt or demi-lune surrendered. 

On the 19th a general assault was decided upon. But it 
will be naturally asked, where was de Villeroi all this time, and 
why was he not endeavouring to raise the siege ? 

We left de Villeroi bombarding Brussels : on the yth of 
August he desisted from the bombardment and marched to 
Enghien, and on the 9th to Soignies, where he halted for some 
days to receive ordej-s from Paris ; detaching the Marquis 
d’Harcourt to Solre on the Sambre to get together any troops 
available on that frontier. 

The moment de Villeroi retired from Brussels, de Vaude- 
mont effected a junction between Waterloo and Genappe 
with Lord Athlone (who had been sent out to meet him), and 
on the tenth he joined the army before Namur. 

De Villeroi on receiving his orders from the Court, marched 
to Nivelles ; whence he proceeded on the i6th towards the 
Orneau, encamping between St. Amand and Sombi-ef; and, 
continuing his march on the i8th to Gemblours, where he took 
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up position with the Bois de Grand- Lez on his left, the river 
along his front, and his right near Tongrines. 

King William, on being assured of the safety of Brussels, 
had returned to Namur. So soon as he received certain advice 
of the intentions of de Villeroi, he took command of the 
covering army, secured de Vaudemonfs junction with him, and 
encamped behind the village of St Denis with his left intrenched 
as far as Ine-Ies-dames. 

On de Villeroits arrival in front of this camp on the 1 8th, he 
made every sign of an intention to remain for at least a day; 
but at eleven o'clock the same night he struck his camp 
in the profoundest silence, crossed the Orneau, and arrived at 
dawn at the thick woods which alone now^ separated him from 
the Allied camp at St Denis. Through these woods there 
existed but three openings ; and for the defence of these 
every precaution was found to have been adopted : intrenched at 
their gorges, and swept by artillery, their attack would have 
been equivalent to the attack of well defended defiles, for the 
woods were such as to prohibit any chain of communication 
along the line of offence. De Villeroi was reluctantly forced to 
return to the other side of the Orneau. 

On the 20th de Villeroi moved to the Mehaigne, and halted 
with the village of Grand Rosiere in his rear as he lay along 
the grande chaussee with his left at the Cense du Soleil and 
his right at Cinq Etoiles. But this was the old game that had 
been played before in 1692; and the positions beyond the 
river on the plaine de Bonef and the plaine d^Accoche that had 
then been found too formidable for attack by the British and 
their Allies, were now deemed no less formidable by the 
French. De Villeroi was obliged to remain an inactive witness 
of the calamity he was powerless to prevent. 

This catastrophe was not long in arriving. 

At noon on the 20th of August an exploded barrel of 
powder flashed from the British ciuarters at Salsines, the 
signal for a general assault on the fortress of Namur. 

From the first line of trenches issued forth towards the 
Terra Nova four English Serjeants with fifteen men accom- 
panying each of them : immediately behind them came the 
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granadeers of the Guards (111. LXXXIII) under Colonel 
Evans; and these were closely followed by the granadeers of 
all the other regiments. Lord Cutts commanded, and, as was 
his custom, personally led the attack.^ Supporting the 
granadeers were the 17th Foot and Mackay’s, and in reserve 
were the 1 8th Foot and Buchan’s. 

At the same time the Comte de Ribera with three thousand 
Bavarians marched out of the second parallel towards the 
breach of the Coehome. Major-General La Cave with two 
thousand Brandenburgers assailed the point of the Coehorne, 
while his attack was touched by that of two thousand Dutch 
under Major-General Schwerin on the Cassette. Six hundred 
men were also detailed to assault the basse-ville which lay 
below the castle. 

Assuredly the burden of the fight was again laid upon the 
English : not only was the breach assigned to them more 
exposed to fire than the others, but also the access to it was 
most difficult ; and between it and the besieger’s trenches 
intervened an open space of more than half a mile. Across 
this valley of death the British granadeers marched, undaunted 
by the raking fire to which they were exposed in front and 
flank : they actually mounted the breach unsupported except 
by the Seventeenth ; the other three regiments being delayed 
by the long distance to be traversed. The Colonel of the 17th 
was killed ; Sir Matthew Bridges, the Lieutenant-Colonel, was 
desperately wounded ; nearly every officer of the granadeers 
was killed or wounded ; and lastly Lord Cutts (111. LXXXIV) 
was disabled by a shot in the head which compelled him to 
retire ; when the three expected regiments at length came up 
the men were dispirited and all the elan of the first attack 
had evaporated : nevertheless the troops again advanced to the 
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breach and again made their way on to it The Eighteenth 
Regiment (III LXXXV) got quite within the breach and 
planted their Colours on the ramparts. But now for the first 
time it was discovered that the enemy had erected within 
the breach an interior intrenchment which was untouched and 
unassailable. The English troops retired ; and, as they went, 
a large body of French Foot and Dragoons came down between 
the Coehorne and Terra Nova and fell upon them, while a cross 
fire was poured upon them from both fortresses. Lord Cutts, 
returning so soon as his wound was dressed, saw that it would 
be suicidal to remain where they were, and gave the order to 
retreat : the British attack had failed. 

Meanwhile the Bavarians, instead of mounting the hill 
opposite the breach in the Coehorne, had commenced their 
attack more to the right where the covered way was thoroughly 
palisadoed and filled with troops. The Count de Ribera was 
killed, and after two houiV fighting the Bavarians found them- 
selves on the point of being beaten back, although they still 
held their ground upon the glacis. It was at this critical 
moment that Lord Cutts, as he retreated from the Terra Novaj 
perceived the state of affairs : calling for two hundred volunteers 
to form a forlorn hope, he was promptly answered, and Lieu- 
tenant Cockle of Mackay's was selected to lead them. This 
officer’s instructions were to attack the face of the salient angle 
next the breach, sword in hand, without firing a shot ; and if he 
could master the palisades, to lodge himself in the covered way. 
The men of Mackay’s were next to the front with their Colours 
borne by the Ensigns at the head of the regiment. Liberal 
promises of promotion and rewards were made, and the Elector 
of Bavaria went about among the English soldiers encouraging 
them and giving handfuls of gold to any that particularly dis- 
tinguished themselves. Mr. Cockle succeeded in surmounting 
the palisades; and, beating the enemy back on the covered 
way, he turned their own guns upon them. Mackay’s, the 
Eighteenth, and the other two regiments duly seconded his 
resolute efforts. The Ensigns of Mackay’s marched boldly up 
and planted their Colours on the ramparts ; and so fired were 
the men with emulation in honour of their battle- worn emblems 
that the covered way was not only gained, but held. 

General la Cave had also effected a lodgment ; and General 
Schwerin had gained possession of the whole way between the 
Cassette and the Meuse as well as of the major portion of that 
between the Cassette and the Coehorne. At five o’clock in the 
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afternoon the fighting was over, and the Allies remained 
effectually lodged within the enemy’s works. 

King William had watched the whole affair with the greatest 
anxiety: and having, as usual, assigned to the British troops 
the post of most danger and therefore of most honour, he 
especially observed their conduct He marked his approbation 
of the bravery of the Eighteenth in the second, and almost 
hopeless, attack on the Terra Nova by conferring upon it 
formally the title of “The Royal Regiment of Ireland,” 
together with the badge and motto (borne by it to this day) of 
the Lion of Nassau encircled “ Virtutis Namurcensis Prsemium.” 

Lieutenant Cockle, who so gallantly led the attack on the 
Coehorne, was shortly rewarded with both money and pro- 
motion.®^^ 

But the proportion of sufferers had been very large. In the 
British force alone, consisting as it did of only some seven 
hundred granadeers and four regiments of infantry, half the 
granadeers had fallen and the regiments had been far more 
than decimated. 


List of British Casualties^ Namur, 20th Augusts, 1695.®^’' 


Regiment. 

Officers. 

Men. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

17th Foot ... 

3 

8 

lOI 

149 

18th „ 

12 

13 

86 

185 

Mackay’s Foot 

2 

15 

73 

166 

Buchan’s „ 

4 

9 

6s 

140 

Total battalion Companies 

21 

45 

32s 

640 

Granadeers ; — 





1st Foot Gds. 

I 

I 



3rd „ ... ... 


I 



1st Royals 

I 

I 



2nd Foot 


2 



4th ,, 

I 




6th ,, 

I 

I 



7th „ 


2 

'ISO 

150 (about) 

14th ,, 


1 



i6th ,, 

I 




„ 

I 




25th >, 


1' . 



Seymour’s Foot 

I 




Saunderson’s Foot ... 

I 


- 


Totals 

29 

5S 

; .■:;47S 

790 
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: Ob the second day after the assault, M. de Boiifflers offered 
to surrender the Coehorne: but the reply \¥as that he must 
surrender all or none. The garrison was dreadfully reduced ; 
provisions were beginning to run short; and, what was more 
discouraging than all, there did not appear to be a vestige of 
hope that de Villeroi could raise the siege by any tactics in his 
power. A siege with a perfect investment must succeed unless 
it can be relieved by pressure from without or by a victory from 
within : neither the one nor the other was likely or indeed 
possible. The garrison offered to surrender upon the 26th if 
they should not be succoured before that date. This offer was 
accepted and the vanquished were allowed the honours of 
war,^^»^ 

On the 26th, at nine o’clock in the morning, the garrison 
filed out between two long lines of the Allied troops, with all 
the emblems of those who have fought a good fight and suffered 
a defeat scarcely less honourable than a victory, — Colours flying, 
arms carried, bullet in mouth, and matches lighted, and six guns 
following with the baggage of the troops. But the garrison 
which had begun the siege some thirteen thousand in number, 
marched out under five thousand strong ; and when the victors 
entered the place they found it absolutely reeking with the 
putrid stench of dead men and horses. 

When Dixmude surrendered to the Comte de Montal^^^ the 
capitulation had specified that the Garrison surrendered them- 
selves “ prisoiiniers de guerre,” but the French General insisted 
that this was the same thing as a discretion ” ; and, when 
within a very short time they were reclaimed in the usual way, 
the French refused to give them up. A reprisal was now in the 
power of the Allies, and the opportunity was not lost : de 
BoufiBers himself was stopped as his troops marched off to 
Givet and was kept a prisoner until the return of the Dixmude 
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garrison. De BoufflersV imprisonment, arrest or detention, 
whichever it may be termed, was peculiar in this respect : a 

guard daily mounted over him, but it was designated the 
Marechal de Boufflers' Guard of Honour, and it mounted with 
unfurled Colours ; and, stranger still, the commander received 
the countersign from his prisoner. 

As soon as the siege was over, the Allied Army marched 
towards Brussels ; whereupon de Villeroi, detaching the Marquis 
crHarcourt with some twelve thousand men to take care of 
Dinant, marched by way of Charleroi and Mons* towards the 
Lines. But nothing came of these movements, and King 
William was indeed only too glad to send the regiments most 
fatigued and cut up with the siege into their winter quarters.^^^ 

This was the first campaign of the war that had as yet 
closed with anything but a balance of loss to the Allies. The 
French frontier had been gradually but surely advanced until Ath 
was the sole fortress between them and the capital of Brussels, 
while their victorious progress had been even more remarkable 
on the side of the Sambre and Meuse. The re-capture of Namur 
(111. LXXXVI) was a deadly blow to the hitherto invincible 
power of France. Since the battle of Rocroi, when the military 
mantle of the Spaniards was reft from them by the French, this 
power had been on the increase, until all political and religious 
freedom throughout Europe had become menaced by it ; and it 
needed but to force the next line of fortresses in Belgium from 
Bruges to Liege to raise the French King to the rank of 
Dictator of the World, a rank already ascribed to him by the 
flattery of poets and courtiers. The loss of Namur checked this 
fulsome flow of adulation, and shewed the world that there 
might possibly yet be a day of account for this King who never 
exposed himself in fight, yet could dragoon or drive into exile 
thousands of his fellow-countrymen and of his best subjects 
because they differed from him in religion. From the hour that 
Namur surrendered, the French Ministers thought on peace 
instead of war. 

De Villeroi had the reputation of being a good General, but 
one cannot fail to be struck by the contrast between this the 
first year of his leadership and the previous campaigns con- 
ducted by his predecessor de Luxembourg: and one cannot 
help thinking that there must have been some oversight in his 
conduct of a campaign where he had simply to act on the 
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defensive to secure credit to himself and his army, and in which 
he nevertheless allowed the enemy to outwit him in a manner so 
palpably to be anticipated. 

This work is purely historical,, but while it is endeavoured so 
to narrate the history that its warnings he that runs may read 
without assistance, it may be occasionally desirable to point out 
to the student some of the lessons that he might perehance 
otherwise neglect to glean. The problems for the student in 
this campaign are such as the most renewed warriors need not 
scorn to work out, for they are mostly purely strategical and are 
a,s applicable to the system of warfare of to-day as to that of a 
century since, it being taken for granted of course that the face 
of the country and the means of communication remain un- 
changed by railways and similar improvements. The first 
problem to be solved is, how could de Villeroi preserve at once 
the Lines of the Lys and the fortresses of the Sambre? The 
second, how could he have compelled the Allies to raise the 
siege of Namur, when once it was undertaken, without exposing 
the Lines of the Lys ? 

To the first proposition there appear to be two general 
solutions : the French could have saved both Namur and the 
Lines by either adopting the offensive in a most decided 
manner, or by regulating their motions, their divisions of 
strength, and their whole defensive scheme, exactly by those of 
the Allies. De Villeroi’s army was quite strong enough to 
adopt this latter course, although the adoption of the former 
would have depended upon many subsidiary considerations ; 
especially upon the state of the dep6ts of supplies and munitions 
of all kinds. To invest Ath would not necessarily have staved 
off the siege of Namur, for Ath was already as it were within 
the French embrace, and its loss would be more than counter- 
balanced to the Allies by the gain of Namur: but the siege of 
Ghent, boldly and rapidly undertaken, would have threatened 
to pierce the strongest line of the Allies, and would have turned 
the campaign on their part into one of self-preservation instead 
of one of aggression. But such a siege would have required the 
genius of a de Luxembourg or the brilliant dash of a de 
BoufHers, instead of the cautious timidity of de Villeroi. One 
other opportunity seems to have been offered to de Villeroi of 
defeating the object of the, Allies, and this was in attacking the 
Allied armies by a skilfully sudden concentration when they 
were divided as they were at the time William’s corps lay at 
Beccalaer. 
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In studying the other course of purely defensive action it 
must not be forgotten that fifty thousand men for defence are 
equal to perhaps half as many again for offence, provided that 
the means exist for continually declining a general action 
without exposing the line of defence. Such means undoubtedly 
did exist for de Villeroi in the French frontier from the sea to 
the Meuse ; and the problem for the student is how he could 
have made use of this frontier in case of need, and have kept 
pace with William, without leaving the Lines of the Lys open 
to possibility of rupture. Again, it is for the student to 
determine whether, when de Villeroi amused himself in 
bombarding Brussels, he might not have been better occupied 
in cutting off de Vaudemont from joining the covering army of 
Namur ; and whether, instead of attempting a relief of Namur 
at the eleventh hour when the place was all but taken, and 
when, by the surrender of the town, the covering army had been 
swelled to such a degree as to render a battle impossible for 
him, de Villeroi might not have exercised better strategy and 
benefited the French cause better by abandoning Namur 
entirely to its then inevitable fate, and recouping himself as he 
best could among the more western fortresses of the Allies 
(III LXXXVII). 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The War in Flanders. Campaign of 1696. 

1696, 

Preparations for the campaign. — Opening of the campaign.— Movements of the two 
armies.'— Narrow escape of Huy. — List of the British Contingent. 

IFor Illustrations, see Note on p. -idih} 

Most fortunately for the Allies the French King, instead of, 
during the winter, creating dep6ts of warlike supplies along his 
new frontier in Flanders, expended his resources in preparing 
for an invasion of England. This abortive design exercised no 
effect upon the Allied army in Flanders beyond causing the 
recall home of some twenty battalions, ten of which, however, 
returned without even landing in England.*"^^ Of the remain- 
ing ten battalions, eight, namely, the 2nd battalion of the ist 
Foot Guards, 2nd battalion of the Scots Guards, the Second^ 
Fourth, Sixth, Tenth, Fourteenth, and Twenty-First Foot, were 
detained in England, while the Nineteenth and Twenty-Second 
were captured during their passage home by French cruisers 
and carried into Dunkerque. 

While, however, the Allies were thus compelled to weaken 
their army, the French on the other hand gained an accession 
to theirs owing to the peace with Savoy which enabled them 
to withdraw their forces from that Duchy, 

The only enterprise of any consequence undertaken during 
the winter was one by the Allies against the French dep6t at 
Givet.^^*^ On the 4th of March a detachment from the garrison 
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of Namur, having joined a body of cavalry under the Earl of 
Athlone, and accompanied by M. Coehorne, crossed the Lesse 
and sat down before Givet, where the French were known to 
have large magazines. Batteries were forthwith erected and 
shells and red-hot shot were thrown into the place : had not 
the French previously withdrawn the greater part of their 
powder and corn, incalculable damage might have been done 
to them; as it was, their chief loss was in forage, of which 
an immense quantity had been stored at Givet in readiness 
for the forthcoming campaign." 

The opposing armies began to assemble about the first 
week in May. 

De Villeroi with his main army encamped between Menin 
and the Scheldt, while de Boufflers collected a second large 
corps d'armee about the Orneau (111. LXXXVIII) ; and at the 
same time four flying columns assembled, two towards the sea 
under M. de la Mothe and M. de Montal, one in Luxembourg 
under the Marquis d’Harcourt, and one about Dinant under 
the Comte de Guiscard. In all, the French forces reckoned 
one hundred and seventy-three battalions and two hundred 
and twenty-three squadrons, or about one hundred and twenty 
thousand men. These numbers were so overwhelming that 
the Allies saw themselves constrained to act solely on the 
defensive. Corps of observation were therefore formed, one 
at Tirlemont under Prince Nassau-Saarbruck, the other at 
Affleghem near Alost under the Prince de Vaudemont 

On the 9 th of May de Villeroi having marched along the 
Lys from Courtrai, arrived at Deinse, and at the same time 
de Boufflers encamped at Fleurus ; whereupon Prince Nassau- 
Saarbruck retreated from Tirlemont to Parck camp. 

De Villeroi contented himself at Deinse with foraging and 
consuming the country, but not the less was every measure 
of precaution adopted to secure the line of the canals against 
him. Between Ghent and Bruges is a very easy ford at a 
place called Bellem, and for the protection of this ford Major- 
General Ramsay was ordered to take thirteen battalions from 
the garrison of Bruges, (including the Twenty-first, Twenty- 
third, and Twenty-sixth Foot), together with the first battalion 
of the Scots Guards, the Twenty-seventh F'oot,<^^^ and two other 
regiments. At the same time the Comte de Noyelles con- 
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ducted twenty-five battalions from Affleghem to assist Ramsay 
along the Ghent-Bruges canal. Close to Ghent at Maria- 
Kercke were posted, among others, the two battalions of the 
First Royals, Seymour’s, Saundersoifs, and the Fifth, and 
Seventeenth Foot : and between the ford of St Joris and the 
bridge of Moorbrugge were the Twenty-fifth with three other 
English regiments besides the Dragoons. About Nieuport were 
ten battalions and the Third Dragoons, under Major-General 
Fagel. De Vaudemont, with the main body of the western 
army, encamped about Ghent between Maria-Kercke and Des- 
telberge. Along the canals the troops were employed, together 
with large bodies of peasants, in throwing up breast-works. On 
the 27th of the month King William arrived in camp and took 
command of the army of the West. By this time Prince 
Nassau-Saarbruck had been joined by the Brandenburg, 
Cologne, and Liege contingents, and had thereupon advanced 
as far as Wavre, de Boufflers retiring to Charleroi. King 
William, having first reviewed de Vaudemont’s arrangements 
and ordered some few alterations in them, left Ghent on the ist 
of June to proceed to Wavre, taking with him the Life-Guards, 
the Third and Sixth Dragoon-Guards, and Portland’s Horse, 
the two battalions of the First Foot-Guards, and the Seventh, 
Eighth, Sixteenth, Twenty-first, Twenty-third, and Twenty- 
sixth Foot, with two other English regiments, eight foreign 
battalions, and four regiments of foreign Horse. 

This large detachment necessitated some change in de Vaii- 
demont’s dispositions: his main body encamped behind Ghent 
between Maria-Kercke and Wondelghem ; five English regi- 
ments lay along the canal between Ghent and Maria-Kercke ; 
four more lay to the immediate right of the bridge at this latter 
place, with another battalion in rear of them. About half a 
mile beyond these, near Lowedeghem, was a brigade of Danes. 
At right angles to the canal, midway along this line, was another 
line of troops in readiness to afford support at any threatened 
point. The Artillery lay quite in rear towards the Sas-van- 
Ghent 

On the 9th of June the King marched from Wavre to 
Conroy midway between Wavre and Gemblours ; but de 
Bouffiers’s attitude all along the Sambre was such, that William 
hesitated before making any fresh move. On the 27th, however, 
the King advanced to Gemblours, and there awaited the 
Landgrave of Hesse whose contingent was en route hy wdi.y of 
Namur. On the 15th of July the Landgrave with fifteen 
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thousand men arrived at Namur, and William advanced to 
Sombref to meet him, 

De BoufHers* fears at this time were that the Allies would 
either force the Sambre and thus make their way on to French 
territory towards Dinant and in rear of Charleroi, or else repeat 
the tactics of 1694 and make a sudden rush for a concentration 
against the Lines of Espierre or for the siege of Mons. 

De Boufflersts precautions were therefore necessarily multi- 
fold, and their principle was dispersion with facility of re-con- 
centration. He dispatched one body of troops to Ham-sur- 
Heure, one to la Bussiere, and stationed others at Gerpines, at 
Fosse, and Quievrain, while he himself kept between St. Gerard 
and Biesme: he also summoned d'Harcourt from Dinant to St 
Gerard, and threw up intrenchments at the pass of Montigny 
on the Sambre, while he sharply watched Jemeppe and the 
other passages of that river. 

Finding it impossible to force the Sambre William marched 
on the i6th of July to Nivelles, and thence to Soignies. Upon 
this de Boufflers collected his forces and marched to Thille-le- 
chateau ; and the next day, upon William’s movement to Ath, 
he crossed the Sambre at la Bussiere and advanced to near 
Cond^, taking care to maintain a communication with the 
Sambre by means of detachments along the line of route. 

Meanwhile de Vaudemont and de Villeroi remained observing 
each other on the canals of Ostend and Bruges, contenting 
themselves with foraging and with reconnaissances towards one 
another’s fortresses. De Vaudemont was too well placed to be 
attacked, and he had nothing to gain by attacking de Villeroi. 
On the tenth of August the latter shifted his camp to Thielt in 
the hope of finding an opportunity to force the canals ; but on 
the first of September he moved again to Wynendael ; where- 
upon de Vaudemont, first destroying the bridge at Maria- 
Kercke, took ground to his right as far as Steinbrugge in 
anticipation of designs upon Bruges. 

The King of England had marched to Grammont on the 
fourteenth of August and there remained. The attitude of 
both sides was simply that of waiting for something to turn up. 
The extent of frontier on either side was now so extensive, so 
aligned, and so well defined, that, except Ath, there was 
nothing left as it were in the open to sieze upon, nothing else 
that would admit of a concentralisation of forces upon it 
without consequent exposure elsewhere. The French army was 
upon the whole the strongest: the ^aggressive lay therefore with 
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the French, and the Allies could not initiate any action of 
decision. 

Here then is a problem for the student: what enterprise of 
importance could have been undertaken by the French General, 
supposing him to have been a de Luxembourg instead of a de 
• 'Villeroi? ■ ■ 

On the i6th of August King William left the Army, and 
at the beginning of September the troops went into winter 
quarters, both parties glad to have got through the campaign 
without loss. 

Huy however had had an exceedingly narrow escape of 
capture at the end of July. A number of soldiers being con- 
cealed in wagons of hay, the wagons were purposely upset 
immediately after pas.sing inside the fortress : the Frenchmen 
scrambled out, overpowering the Guard, and even overcoming a 
body of men that came hurriedly down to their aid. The 
place was virtually in their hands. Fortunately for the garrison, 
however, there was such delay in the bringing up of the French 
supports, that ultimately the adventurous assailants were driven 
out or captured, and the gates secured again. 

The British regiments taking part in this campaign were as 
follows : — 


Brigade. 

Life Guards ... 

Hompe 

Liimley 

Coy 

Cunningham ... 

Matthews 


Regt. 


Squads. 




1st Troop 

2nd ,, 

3rd „ 

Horse Granadeers 
3rd Dragoon Gds. 
6th „ 

Portland’s Horse . . . 
1st Dragoon Gds. 

4th ,, 

7 th „ 

2nd Dragoon Guards 
5 th „ 

Galway s Horse 
Rocheford’s Horse 
7th DragoonSj &c. 
3rd Dragoons 
I St Dragoons 
2nd ,, 

4th „ 

Sth „ 



Total ... 


4 S 
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Infantry. 


Brigade. 

Guards... 

Selwyn 

Orkney 

Tiffin ... 

Maitland 

Ingoldsby 

Fitzpatrick 

Lauder 


Regiment. 


'Battns. 



I 




ist Foot Guards (rst battn.) 
Coldstream Guards (ist battn.) 
Scots Guards (ist battn.) 

1st Foot 

S'-fl .. 

»> 

17th „ 
iSth „ 

1st Foot 

I2th „ 

Collingwood’s regt. 

27th Foot 

D. Collier’s regt — 
Saunderson’s ,, ... 

La Meloniere’s regt. 

25th Foot... 

W, Collier’s regt.... 

Buchan’s ,, ... 

Geo. Hamilton’s regt. 

23rd Foot... 


26 th „ ... 

Morton’s regt. (Trench) 
Danish regts. ... 

7th Foot ... 

8th „ ... 

i6th 

2lSt ,, 

Seymour’s regt. ... 
Lauder’s regt. ... 
Strathnaver’s regt. 
Lome’s regt. 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


1 

I 

T 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


Total ... 
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CHAPTER XX. 

The War in Flanders. Campaign of 1697. 

1697. 

Opening of the campaign. — -Siege of Ath. — French attempt on Bnis-sels, — The British 
Contingent. — The peace of Ryswick. 

\^For Illustrations^ see Note on f, 

The campaign of 1697 was almost as devoid of incident as 
that of the previous year, and its course would be scarcely 
worth narrating were it not that the history of the War would 
be incomplete without it 

In April the troops on both sides began to come out of 
their winter quarters, and to prepare for the campaign. The 
Allies occupied themselves in perfecting a line of defence from 
Ostend by Bruges and Brussels to Namur; and for the pro- 
tection of this work the Elector of Bavaria assembled a camp 
at Deinse, while at the same time the main army rendezvoused 
at Bois-Seigneur-Isaac. 

It has been already noticed how Ath had come within the 
embrace of the French, and being now even more isolated by 
the completion of the new lines, it naturally fell a prey to , the 
enemy. The Mardchal de Villeroi took command of an army 
of observation, while the Mardchal de Catinat undertook the 
siege; and de Boufflei's, as usual, was detailed for the flying 
duties with a corps (Tarmee which assembled on the Meuse. 

On the 5th of May Ath was invested by de Catinat from 
Helchin on the Tournai side (III LXXXIX), and by the 
Marquis de Gassiori from Mons, de Villeroi^s army encamping 
at the same time at Leuze. On the tenth this covering army, 
having made an intermediate movement to Ligne, took up a 
position with the right at Lessines and the left at Hamaide, 
M. de Boufflers marched from Beaumont by Fontaine rEveque 
and Binch to Roeulx. M. de Crdquy with some five thousand 


The authorities for this campaign are the same as those quoted in the previou.s 
chapter ; and similarly the incidents are not of sufficient consequence, or sufficiently 
open to dispute, to demand detailed quotations. 


y 
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men was at Celles watching the garrison of Oudenardc, and 
ready to afford aid to the French Lines in case of need. 

The strength of the French forces was about one hundred 
and forty-five thousand distributed as follows : — 

De Villeroi’s army ... 60,000 

De Boufilers’ „ ... 56,000 

Catinat’s „ •.. 40,000 


156,000 

On the T 3th of May the Elector marched from the Lys 
through Ghent, crossing the Scheldt the next day at Dender- 
monde. On the fourteenth de Vaudemont marched from Bois 
Seigneur Isaac to Halle, where the King joined and took the 
command. On the i6th both armies united at St. Quintin- 
Lenneck. While these movements were taking place General 
Fagel moved with twelve battalions — from Nieuport as far as 
Deinse. 

All these movements were naturally productive of cor- 
responding re-arrangements on the part of the French. De 
Crdquy left Celles in order to come nearer to the main army, 
and his place was taken by twenty battalions under the Marquis 
de Montrevel from the Lines : at the same time de Boufflers 
approached de Villeroi as far as Ghislenghien. 

Thus de Villeroi had under his hand in case of a general 
action some hundred and twenty thousand men besides the 
troops engaged in the siege, while King William had in his 
united army at least fifteen or twenty thousand fewer. 

The preponderance of force was so greatly on the side of 
de Villeroi, and his dispositions for the siege were such, that 
William regarded it as impracticable to relieve Ath in any way ; 
and on the 22nd, while the Elector returned again to Deinse, he 
marched to Genappe, re-inforcing Oudenarde as he went. On 
the 28th Ath surrendered with the honours of war. 

The French Generals had conceived a very pretty piece of 
strategy in case of the capture of Ath, and they now proceeded 
to the execution of their project. 

It will be observed that Ath, Brussels, and Namur form 
the three angles of a triangle. 

William could not therefore move from the neighbourhood 
of his present position until he was sure of the next move of 
his adversaries ■ he could not encamp close to Brussels for fear 
of exposing Namur; he could not summon the Elector to join 
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him in' any undertaking on the Sambre or Meuse Tor fear of 
exposing the western fortresses to the whole weight of the 
French forces ; and equally he could not join the Elector in 
any enterprise against the French Lines for fear of leaving his 
eastern strongholds uncovered. 

Between Genappe and Brussels lay the forest of Soignies, 
then untrayersed by any except the main roads, which here 
partook of the nature of defiles. The distance from Genappe 
to Brussels is about the same as from Enghien to Brussels, and 
ten or twelve miles less than from Lessines to Brussels. 

If then the French could start from Enghien before William 
became aware of it, they were sure to reach Brussels before him ; 
and even if he did hear of their movement before they got as 
far as Enghien, the French would still have the advantage of 
clear roads. 

The project agreed upon between; de Villeroi and de Boufflers 
was to gain Anderlecht before William could gain it, to possess 
themselves of the capital and of Vilvorde, and thus to proceed 
to cut off all communication between the eastern and the 
western portions of the Allied line of defence. 

So soon as the surrender of Ath was assured, de Villeroi 
had crossed the Dender and encamped on the other side. On 
the 1 2th of June he marched to Gammerage and de Boufflers to 
Enghien, and both made ready to march conjointly on Brussels. 

But fortunately for the Allies they for once had scouts on 
the look-out, and these ominous movements were made known 
to William the same afternoon. William lost not a moment in 
meeting the situation in the only way possible, marching on 
Brussels by the one road open to him. Starting three brigades 
of infantry between four and five o'clock, he dispatched the 
artillery two hours later, the baggage at ten, and the rest of the 
infantry at eleven : at midnight the King, who had personally 
superintended the dispatch of the troops, started himself with 
four regiments of dragoons and hastened to the front to recon- 
noitre, and to receive the army on its arrival 1 the main body of 
the cavalry left Genappe at daylight and so covered the rear. 

Before ten the next morning the Allies had occupied the 
camp of Anderlecht ; and when de Villeroi and de Boufflers 
appeared presently on the heights of Anderlecht and on the 
Assche road, they saw the Dutch and English flags waving over 
the coveted ground, and knew that they were foiled. 

The camp of Anderlecht was covered on its right flank and 
along its front by streams and ponds, and the position was 
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greatly strengthened by intrenchments and by artificial inunda- 
tions produced by dams. Besides providing against an attack 
on the encampment, the Allies placed Brussels in readiness for 

a siege. 

This failure of the design upon the capital was the conclud- 
ing act of the WAR IN FLANDERS. For many months past 
negotiations had been going on, and they were shortly conducted 
to a satisfactory issue. 

De Villeroi and De BoufHers retired to between St. Quintin- 
Lenneck and Halle ; and after this no movements were made 
except those necessitated by reasons of immediate supply. 

The British regiments taking part in the campaign of 1697 
were as follows 

With the main Army. 

Horse. 

Generals : Earl of Auverquerque. 

Earl of Portland. 

Earl of Athlone. 

Lieut. -Generals : Duke of Ormond. 

Earl of Rivers. 

Earl of Rochford. 

Major-Generals : Earl of Teviot. 

Leveson. 

Lumley. 

Earl of Albemarle. 


Brigade. 


Regiment. 


Squads. 


Cholmondeley 


I^angston 


Wyndham 


Matthews 


Life Guards, ist Troop 
> ,, 2nd ,, 

.5 j » 3 3 

Horse Granadeers 
2nd Dragoon Guards 
4th „ ,, 

6 th „ ,, (Carabineers) 

Galway’s Horse ... 

1st Dragoon Guards 
Srd » 

5th , , , , 

7th ,, ,, 

1st Dragoons 

„ 

4 th „ 

5 th ^ ,, 

Teviot s ... 

Mirmont’s 
Eppinger’s 
Villier’s Dragoons 
Rochford’s 
Athlone’s... 

Aghrim’s ... 
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Foot, . , ' 

General: Due de Wirtemberg. 

Lieut. -General : Bellasyse. 

Major-Generals: Churchill. 

Ramsay. 

Lord Cutts. 


Brigade. 

Regiment. 

Batins, 

Guards . 


1st Foot Guards 

2 , , 


3rd „ „ (“Scots”) ... 

1st Foot (<‘ Royal”) ... 

I . 


r 

2 

O’Hara ... 


Srd » ••• 

I. . 


7th ,, (“ Fusileers”) 

I 



8th „ 

r 

. 

L 

Seymour’s 

I 


r 

i6th Foot 

I 



18th „ {“ Royal Ireland ”) ... 

I 

Ingoldsby ... 


2 lSt 

I 



23rd 

I 


Walter Collier 

I 


r 

25th Foot 

I 



26th 

I 

Maitland ... 


La Meloniere’s ) , I 

Morton’s j- Trench , 




Nassau 

5th Foot... 

X 

Orkney ...J 

1 

1 

I 2 th ,, 

Lauder’s*... 

I 

I 

1 

1 

David Collier’s 

I 


r 

15th Foot 

I 


1 

17th „ 

I 

Tiffin •< 

1 

27th „ ... ... 

I 



Collingwood’s 

I 


1 

Saunderson’s ... ... ... 

I 


r 

Strathnaver’s 

1 

Belcastel ... ...- 

f 

1 

Geo. Hamilton’s 

Belcastel’s ... 

I 




27 


Totals. 

Horse, 22 squadrons at 150 ... ... ... ... = 39 3^0 

Dragoons, 33 „ „ 100 .... ... ... = 3,300 

(including 4 squads, of the 7th Drs. with the Elector’s army) 

Foot, 27 battalions at 550 ... .. ... ... = 14,850 


' ' gG45Q '■ 

On the iith of September peace was signed at Ryswick, 
and for four years the British Army remained inactive. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

Arms and Accoutrements, during the period from 

1660 TO 1700. 

i66otoi7oo. 

The Sword. —The Hanger.— The Pike,— The Matchlock. —The Match.— Ban daleers. 
—The Ball-bag.— The Priming-flask.— Wadding.— The Rest.— The Firelock or 
Fusil.— The Fxisil-Musquet.— The Sling.— The Carbine.— Rifled arms.— Repeat- 
ing - Arms.— Mitrailleuses.— Breech -loading arms.— The Pistol.— Cartridges.— 
The Cartridge-box.' — The Gibeciere. — The Bayonet. — The Swedish Feather. — ■ 
The feathered Rest. — The Plug-Bayonet. — The Ring-Bayonet. — The Chevaux- 
de-frise. — The Socket - Bayonet.— The Sword-Bayonet. — The Granade. — The 
Granade- Pouch. — The Match - box. — Hatchets. — Belts, — Pouch - belts. — Sword- 
belts. — The Carbine-belt. — The Half-pike. — The ,l\irtisan. — The Halberd. — The 
Pole-axe. —The Spontoon. — Defensive Armour. — Plead-Picces, — The Cuirass. — 
The Gorget. — Mode of supply. — Prices, 

[For Illusiraiions, see Note on p. xiii.] 

The latter half of the seventeenth century was the era of the 
rise of military science, as a science, in all its branches. 

In nothing, how^ever, except perhaps engineering, was there, 
during this half-century, so marked a change as in the armament 
of the soldier ; for this period witnessed the abolition of the 
clumsy rest ; the substitution of the firelock for the tedious 
matchlock ; the use of cartridges in place of the noisy and 
dangerous bandaleers ; the introduction of granades ; and above 
all the invention of the socket-bayonet. 

It is purposed in this chapter to trace these improvements 
through their several gradations, and to enter, as briefly as may 
be, into a particular account of each weapon and its appur- 
tenances.*’^' 

The Sword claims precedence of mention by right of 
seniority, for it is beyond dispute the oldest as well as the most 
universal of weapons (excepting, perhaps, the spear). From 
the da}/ that the angel stood sentry to bar the entrance to Eden 
up to the present moment, we read of the use of the sword in 


In giving a description of the difierent arms and accoutrements I shall avoid, as 
far as possible, the repetition of whatever may be more advantageously stated in the 
Notes to the illustrations. 
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all times 'and by all 'peoples. Even the veriest savages, cut off 
from all other nations, have been found possessed of swords of 
wood, fish-bone, cactus-leaves, or other primitive material. 

It would seem almost superfluous to describe a weapon so 
familiar to all, were it not that, as all antiquarian students well 
know, it is impossible to foresee the future value of a con- 
temporary description of the commonest artificial object. 

A sword consists of three parts; the blade, the grasp, and 
the guard (111. XC). The top of the blade is continued in the 
same piece so as to offer a sort of spike whereon to pass the 
grasp, and the guard is so attached that the grasp keeps firm 
the lower part of it, while the top of the guard in turn confines 
the grasp at the pommel. The whole of the hilt is secured by 
a nut screwed on to the point of the spike that springs from the 
blade. 

For the first few years of the period to which this volume is 
devoted, the simple cross-hilt was as much in vogue as the 
guarded hilt which has just been described, but its manufacture 
was similar (Ills. XCI, XCII). The blade of the sword in the 
seventeenth century was invariably straight, except in the case 
of Hussars, and (during a portion of the time) of Granadeers 
who wore hangers. The swords still carried by the Life-Guards 
are straight-bladed and resemble in this and other respects the 
swwd of the times of James and William.®^® 

The Hanger was a slightly curved sword, and shorter than 
the ordinary weapon (111. XCIII). The long, straight, and not 
very broad sword used by the infantry in Charles's reign was 
termed a Tuck,'^^^'^ 

Sword-scabbards were of black leather,®®^! as well in the 
cavalry as in the infantry, the mountings being of steel 
(III XCIV). 

The Pike is also a weapon of great antiquity : it was the 
favourite arm of the Greeks and Macedonians, and the Roman 
infantry was likewise largely armed with it It was a defensive 
rather than an offensive weapon, and was in the form of a spear 
(Ills. XCV, XCVI, XCVII) ; the head being flat and pointed, 
and mounted on a stout staff from thirteen to eighteen feet long 


There were several sorts of swords in vogiie at this period besides the regular 
regimentar swords : Mallet. 

In Grose’s Treatise on Ancient Armour is much curious information on the subject 
of swords. ■ 

Albemarle. 

Originals and paintings. 
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shod with a pointed iron foot. Simple as the description of 
it may read, the pike was no despicable defence in the hands 
of resolute men ; and it is not surprising that the tradition of 
its efficient handling by the English infantry in 1689 and 1690 
should have caused an attempted revival of it by the Irish 
malcontents of the present century. 

The pike was the connecting link between the days of the 
bow-and-arrow and the days of fire-arms. 

The fire-arm in general use at the time of the first establish- 
ment of our army was the MATCHLOCK (Ills. XCVIII, XCIX)» 
This was a miisqiiet fired by means of a piece of slow-match. 

The word Musquet®^^ is from the Spanish ^^Mosquete/'^'"-^ 
which it is not difficult to derive from “ moscas ’’ or ^^mosquas 
the sparks from a light. 

Attached to the lock of thi^ musquet was a panyalso a 
cock the hammer of which was somewhat in the form of a 
bircrs/^''^’^ serpent’s, or dog’s head : this head was split, and a 
screw compressed or eased the slit (Ills. C, Cl). The piece 
being loaded first with powder and then with ball, some 
powder was poured into the pan ; the pan was then shut to 
keep this priming ” (as the powder thus used ivas termed) 
from dropping out, and to keep it dry. When the soldier 
wished to fire, he fastened his burning match into the slit of the 
cock, opened the pan, looked to his priming, presented, and 
pulled the trigger ; the match falling upon the powder in the 
pan fired it (Ills. GII, CIII). Between the pan and the breech 
of the barrel communication was established by means of a 
small hole ; when the piece was being loaded the grains of 
powder were naturally rammed and shaken down close to this 
hole, and when priming the soldier took care to perfect the 
communication of the powder in the pan with that in the barrel : 
thus the explosion in the pan caused the ignition of the charge. 

Slow-match was manufactured by boiling in vinegar or 

Although the term musquet attached itself later to the flint-lock, the word was 
for a long time used to signify the match-lock in contradistinction to the flint-lock, 
which latter was termed a fusil or fire-lock ; Saint-Remy ; Defoe ; and many other 
writers ; and Royal Warrants, 1660/1680. 

Hark MS. 4,685. The word is written “ Af<?jquetteers ” (temp. Eliz.). 

The earlier specimens of matchlock have the pan separate from the lock. 

Hence doubtless the French word for the cock of a gun is chien,” the 
Spanish “ serpentin,” and our own “cock.^’ 

For the method of loading see Chap. XXV on Exercises. 

Davies, 1619, says boiled in “ashes-lye and powder.’^ 

Williamson, Military Arrangement 1784. 

James’s Dictionary 1803. 
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the old lees of wine a string or small rope made of twisted 
■strands of hemp-tow. 

The soldier's spare MATCH was coiled about the belt/^®^ or in 
wet weather was stowed into the pockets or the crown of the 
hat Ills. XXIX, CC). When marching in an enemy’s 
country in expectation of an attack or when advancing into 
action, soldiers bore their match lighted at either end (See Ills, 
LXXXV, CCIII, CCIV, &c.), renewing it with a fresh piece as 
often as occasion required. The object in having both ends 
alight was to constantly preserve a light after extinguishing the 
one end by the act of firing. 

Musqueteers used to carry their powder in Bandaleers. 
The word bandaleers, bandoliers, or bandileers appears to me 
to be derived from the Spanish '^banda,” a military sash or 
band ; it has however been surmised that the word originated 
with the Bandouliers,^^’'^ some inhabitants of the Pyrenees who 
invented a sort of match-lock, and who might also have 
been the first to carry bandoliers in lieu of the powder-flask. 
Some colour is lent to this surmise by the French spelling 
bandouliere ” : but at the same time the word bandaleer 
used to be employed originally to signify the belt (and indeed 
any sort of belt) and not those powder-cases to which the term 
was subsequently confined. Bandaleers (Ills. CIV, CV), in the 
ordinary acceptation of the word, were wooden tubes of which a 
dozen were attached by thongs or strings to a shoulder-belt, and 
each of which held one charge of powder. The tubes were 
sometimes covered with leather, but were usually only painted 
green or black.^’**^ 

Walhausen, 1615. 

Orrery 1677. 

De Gheyn. 

There used to be in the north of Spain banditti styled “ bandaleros or 
bandoleros. Whether they in any way originated the name of bandaleers or whether 
their own title was derived from some peculiarity of their equipment, does not appear* 
Oxford Gazette, 16/20 Novr., 1665.. 

The most correct of the English authors spell the word bandaleers. The word 
bandaleer, when not used in the plural, referred to a belt alone, and not to the tubes 
upon it. Sir J. Turner applies the word to a carbine-belt, and by several other writers 
it is used to signify any the French w^ord baudrier.” 

Davies 1619. 

Mily. Dicty. 1702. 

St. Remy, Edit, 1707 (Word not in Edit. 1697)* 

De Puysegur states that they were of wood in 1678 ; but he does not say that 
the wood was not covered. There is in the Tower a set of bandaleers covered with 
velvet richly ornamented with metal. Specimens of different sorts may be seen at the 
Tower, at the Royal United Service Institution, at Hampton Court, and in most 
armouries at home and abroad. Although St, Reiny 1707, and the Mily, Dicty, 
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The bullets were carried in a leathern BALL-BAG or purse, 
attached to the bandaleer-belt and made to hold twenty-five 
bullets ; but when in action or performing the platoon exercise 
the musqueteer was always to keep a bullet ready in his 
mouth.^'^^ Thus, troops marching out of a place with the 
honours of war, stipulated to be allowed to have “ match lighted 
‘‘ at both ends, and bullet in mouth 

A flask for priming-powder (or else a spare bandaleer) was 
also attached to the belt (111. CVI), the powder for PRIMING 
being of a finer description than that used for the charge.^^^^ 

For WADDING, paper, tow, horse hair, or more frequently 
grass, were employed ; but it was a common complaint that 
soldiers, in the hurry and excitement of battle, forgot to carry 
wadding, or, having it, forgot to use it, so that the bullet 
dropped harmlessly from the barrel, or else failed to fly true in 
the firing. 

The musquet was for many years of very heavy and clumsy 
make, so much so that it was customary to carry with it a Rest, 
or fork upon which to rest the piece when aiming. The shaft 
of this rest was of wood and the forked top of metal (111. CVII), 
and it was also shod with a metal point to enable it to stick in 
the ground. It may be imagined that such a contrivance 
{see 111. CCII, &c.) added considerably to the tedious handling 
and slow execution of the musquet. Rests were discontinued 
by English troops about the years 1660 to 1665 .'^^^^ 

1702, describe bandaleers as usually covered with leather, I observe that the oldest 
specimens in this country are leather-covered, whereas those of a later date {such as 
are at Hampton Court) are only painted. In this country where such accoutrements 
were furnished by the Colonels, they were not likely to go to one penny more expense 
than was imperative upon them, and painting would be cheaper than leather. 

Those worn by the Coldstream Guards in 1672 were leather-covered. Royal 
Warrant, 3 May, 1672. App. IV. 

Davies. 

Clarendon. 

> London Gazette, 9 Septr., 1676. 

Nihell (Siege of Carrickfergus), 1689. 

Story, &c., &c,, &c. 

fi44 Orrery, . ' 

For an illustration of the mode of using the rest, see the 111 . No. 3 (ist Foot 
Gds. 1660) the drawing of which is copied from a contemporary print of the Match- 
lock exercise, 

Elton lUchd. 1659 and 1668 : in this work the musquet exercise is given as it 
is to be “ performed without the rest.” But in an illustration of an infantry soldier 
the rest is given as part of the equipment. 

Turner, Sir. J. ; 1671 ; Rests “were used a long time, and in some places are 
“ yet, but in late expeditions have been found more troublesome than useful.” 

Albemarle, 1671, mentions rests as part of the equipment of musqueteers, but his 
work was posthumous. . 
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The Snaphans, Firelock, Flintlock, or Fusil, gradually 
superseded the matchlock. 

The name snaphans, or snaphsLiince, is Dutch, and its 

origin is not well ascertained. By some authors the snaphans 
musquet is said to have been invented by a set of marauders 
denominated snap-haan or poultry -snatchers/’^" and to have 
borrowed its name from its inventors : I can adduce no evidence 
for or against this derivation. As the word never became fairly 
naturalised I am content to leave further research to others, but 
it may be allowed to conjecture that snaphans meant no more 
than snap-cock would mean in English. Snap-kaan in Dutch 
is composed oi snappen, to snap (used of a gun just as in 
English), and kaan, a cock (also used of the cock of a gun). 

The name Fusil (III CVIII) is from the Spanish 
(pron. fooseel), which is in turn taken from ^‘fodle the Italian 
word for flint ; the Spanish pronunciation of the c producing 
the corruption of sound resulting in the substitution of an s for 
the Italian c. The real snaphans musket was never used in 
our army, unless at uncertain intervals during the administration 
of Monk Duke of Albemarle who was strongly in favour of 
the flint-lock as superior to the match- lock. The difference 
between the snaphans and the fusil as later adopted was that 
the former had the pan separate from the rest of the lock as in 
the earlier matchlocks, whereas in the fusil the hammer and the 
pan-cover were united to the lock (Ills. CIX, CX). The fusil- 
lock had superseded both the wheel-lock and the snaphans 
previously to the recognised use of flint-locks in our army ; and 
the use of the term snap-hans in some official documents of 
Chaides's and James’s reigns is a misnomer, just as the term 
musquet was up to our own times erroneously applied to flint- 
locks. 

The principle of the fusil was the employment of a flint and 
steel in lieu of the match. 

The flint was firmly held by the cock. The hammer (or 
rather anvil) was the steel which covered the pan when it was 
closed, and at the same time offered a face to the cock, moving 
easily on a spring (Ills. CXI, CXII). When the trigger was 


This is mentioned in the Text-book for the Schools of Musketry, published by 
authority, but no original authority is quoted ; it is probably copied from Grose. 
Ah^emarle, Observations, &;c,, 1671. 

Wants, by D. of Albemarle to exchange the matchlocks of his own regt. for 
fusils, dated lo Febry. and, 14 April, 1660 ; Apps. Y and VI* 
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pulled the eock and flint came smartly down on the face of 
this hammer or anvil, driving it instantaneously back, and thus 
opening the pan, into which fell the sparks emitted by the 
blow. 

The only advantage that the matchlock could boast over 
the fusil was that its fire was more certain when a continuous 
fire was desired. This however was only the case when it was 
in the hands of well-practised soldiers.®^® On the other hand 
the handling of the fusil was more rapid, more simple, and less 
dangerous. The light of the match was as damaging to night- 
surprises as was the rattling noise of bandaleers. If a soldier, 
having blown his match into a state of ignition, was baulked of 
his shot by reason of an advance, a retirement, or any other 
ordinary cause, he had to blow again to re-kindle his match, 
and thus he ever afforded an enemy the chance of anticipating 
his fire by closing or by seeking shelter. Again, in windy 
weather the priming-powder would be blown away before the 
match reached it, or the sparks from the match would fire the 
piece before aim was duly taken. In the fusil these defects 
were avoided because the same blow that ignited the powder 
opened the pan. Also it often occurred that the fire-arms were 
rendered useless through the match getting wet : and, lastly, the 
quantity of match requisite for an army in the field made no 
slight demand on the transport trains. 

There was an attempt made to unite in one piece the respec- 
tive advantages of the matchlock and the fusil by fitting pieces 
with a lock combining both actions (111. CXIII). Saint- Remy^'"’* 
ascribes the invention of this contrivance to de Vauban. There 
is no record of its use in any of our standing regiments, although 
English soldiers in some parts of the world were furnished 
with it. 

The barrels of both matchlock and fusil as well as of the 


St. Remy. 

De Piiysegiir. 

6ao Story, 1689 : '* but a great many of the new men who had match-locks had so 
little skill in placing of their matches true that scarce one of them in four could fire 
their pieces off, and those that did thought they had done a great feat if the gun 
fired, not minding what they shot at.’* 

De Puysegur. 

St. Remy. 

There is one of these locks in the Tower, marked “J. R. 2 ” ; but dc Vauban 
might still have been the inventor. 

St. lielena official account-book 1693. Received of Wm. French for a 
‘Snusquet and fuzee he broke ^^2” ; and similar, entries in which the ‘‘ musquet and 
** fuzee” is evidently but.one piece. 
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carbine were kept bright and polished throughout the period 
here treated of, although it had previously been customary to 
brown, or as it used to be termed to russet ” arms7'^^ 

One distinction of the fusil from the matchlock was that it 
was usually furnished with a Sling,” so as to enable the 
soldier to sling his piece across his back while he fell on with 
his sword or handled his granades. The sliiig^^*^''^ used to be of 
stout brown leather four inches in width : it was fastened above 
to a large tin clasp which pierced the stock of the firelock 

Ills. XIX, XXII, XXIII, LIII) ; below, the leather was held 
by the screw of the trigger-guard : the buckle for shortening or 
lengthening the strap was of iron. 

Later in the century (III CXIV) the fastenings of the 
sling were modified to much the same shape as they now bear, 
while the sling itself was reduced to a less preposterous width. 

A sort of firelock carried by Horse regiments, and in 1687 
by Granadeers and Miners, was the CARBINE, or more properly 
Carabine. 

Carbine properly means a gun that is rifled, our word being 
derived from the French carabine '' ; carabiner^ the verb, mean- 
ing to rifle, spoken of a gun-barrel The term came however 
to be applied to the arm with which Horse-regiments were 
generally furnished (III CXV), a short firelock of smaller bore 
than the fusil, and distinguished from the carbine in French 
by the term mousqueton.” About 1670 a long carbine was 
introduced 

It may nevertheless surprise some readers to learn that 
RIFLED ARMS were in use in the seventeenth century. The Life- 
Guards had carabines at the time of the Restoration, and I am 
inclined to think, from a passage in Monk's ‘^Observations” 
that these were rifles : if so, they were exchanged for smooth- 

Pepys ; 1660. At the Hague saw the Prince’s Guard “ all very fine and the 
^‘ burghers of the town with their musquets bright as silver.” 

Musters Regulations 21 Feby., 1686/7 • -^PP* XXXIX. 

St. Remy 1697. 

Letter from Belfast 13 Mar., 1690; Thorpe Tracts. 

Royal Warrant 1629, laying down the rates chargeable for gun -makers’ work. 

Originals temp. James II, in the Tower and Royal U.S. Inst. 

Royal Warrt. 7 Nov., 1689; Ordnce. papers; issue of “Broad slings for 
musquets.” 

. St' Remy. 

R. Warrt. I Feby., 1670, for issue to First troop of Life Guards of 200 “ new 
long carabines W. O. records. 

'""Albemarle; 1671. Speaking of the arms of a Horseman; “a carbine, or a 
“ musquet barrel of the length of a carbine barrel, well stocked, with a snaphance, 
“ the which I hold to be much better than a carbine for service.” 
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bores, perhaps in deference to Monk’s opinions, regarded as he 
was by the English as an incontrovertible authority : for in 
1680, the Guards had but eight rifled carabines per troop.‘'“'^ 

In the French army one troop per regiment was thus armed 
in 1697, and at the commencement of the next century whole 
regiments had rifled carbines.®”® 

The Hungarian Horse of the Bishop of Munster carried 
rifles as early as 1666; and rifled pistols were used in 
England as early as 1677.®®® 

The time is yet to come““* when our troops shall be armed 
with REPEATING FIRE-ARMS, and they were assuredly not so 
armed in the seventeenth century : nevertheless it may not be 
out of place to record here that such weapons were by no means 
unknown at this early period. 

An English writer ””” of the first half of the century 
describes fire-arms with revolving barrels to-be fired by the one 
lock, “the touch-holes of the barrels to turn to the lock 
“ one after another.”'*”® But the invention was still compara- 


™ Harford 1680. 

St. Remy ; these carbines were 3 feet long in the barrel, ‘‘ rayees depuis la 
“ culasse jusqu’a I’autre bout d’une maniere circiilaire, en sorte que quand la bade 
sort par I’impetuosite du feu, elle s’allonge d’lin travers tie doigt empreintes des 
“ rayeilres du canon. La carabine niontee stock and barrel) est de quatre 

“ grands pieds de long. ” 

De Feuqmere. 

Temple, Sir Wm. ; letter to Sir J. Temple, Brussels, 10 May, 1666 : The next 
day, about a league from Munster, the Bishop met me at the head of about 4,000 
‘‘ Horse and in appearance brave troops. Before his coach came a guard of 100 
Hey-dukes that he had brought from the last campaign in Hungary ; they were 
in short coats and caps all of a brown colour, every man carrying a sabre by his 
side, a short pole-axe before him and a skreio-skrewed gun hanging at his back 
bya leather belt that went cross his shoulder. In this posture they run almost 
‘ ' full speed and in excellent order, and were said to shoot 200 yards with their 
' ‘ skrewed gun, and a bullet of the bigness of a large pea, into the breadth of a dollar 
‘•crown-piece,” 

Patent, 24 June, 1635. This is an English patent in which the gunsmith under- 
takes to “ rifle, cut out, and sc 7 'me barrels as wide or as close, as deep or as shallow, 
“ as shall be required.” 

*^<*2 London Gazette 21/24 Jany. , 1677/8, for a lost case of screwed barrel pistols. ” 

Rifles are said to have been invented in 1552 by one Danner of Nuremberg. 
There is a specimen in England (I do not remenciber where) of 1588 : there is one 
at the Tower of 1610, and at the Woolwich Rotunda are several of the seventeenth 
century. 

This was written in 1870. 

Ward 1639. 

Pepys ; 3 July, 1662 : J* Dined with the Officers of the Ordnance. After 
“ dinner was brought to Sir William Compton a gun to discharge seven limes, the 
best of all devices I ever saw, and very serviceable : it is much approved of, and 
“ many thereof made.” 

The only piece of seven chambers with which I have met is in the Tower 
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tively a novelty after the Restoration ; and although Mr. Pepys 
states that many revolvers were manufactured, there are few 
of the seventeenth century extant, and as there are still fewer 
of the beginning of the eighteenth century, it is reasonable to 
presume that the manufacture of them was not sufficiently 
patronised to induce a continuance of it on a large scale. 
During the period from 1660 to 1700 more than one patent was 
taken out in this country for repeating arms. In 1663 the Marquis 
of Worcester, whose inventions were at the time regarded as 
the illusions of a visionary, but which have since largely turned 
out to be not only possibilities but desirabilities, petitioned the 
three Estates to take notice of his discoveries, and in his peti- 
tion he enumerates some of the chief of these and among 
them are placed several sorts of repeating arms. A man named 
Abraham HilF^®® took out a patent in 1664 for a repeater for 
seven or eight charges: and one Charles Cardiife^®^ in 1682 
patented a very mysterious repeater, for it required only once 
priming for several shots. In 1661 a Mr. Martindale dwelt at 
the sign of the Stirrup ” in Chiswell Street and was prepared 
to sell anything from the pocket-pistol to the whole cannon, 


Armoury, and is surmised in the Tower catalogue to be of about the year 1750, The 
seven bores are in one barrel : and I should be inclined to set it down as the very 
piece described by Pepys in 1662. 

In the Woolwich museum is an eight-chambered matchlock revolver of the 
sixteenth century ; also a six-chambered wheel-lock pistol of the seventeenth century. 

In the Tower are also a harquebuss with revolving breech for four charges, said to 
be of the sixteenth century : and a revolver carabine for six charges of the middle of 
the seventeenth. There do not appear to be in the English museums any repeating- 
arms of from 1690 to 1710. 

In the Porte d’tlai Armoury at Brussels is a flintlock musquet with six chambers, 
of 1632 ; also a pistol with five chambers, of 1622 : in both there is but one barrel, 
and the chambers turn with the hand. 

“ A century of names, &c., of inventions,” See., in Petitions of the Marquis of 
Worcester to the King, Lords and Commons ; Lond. 1663 ; Plarl. Misc. 

“58. How to make a pistol to discharge a dozen times with one loading, and 
^ ‘ without so much as once new priming requisite, or to change it out of one hand into 
“ the other, or to stop one’s horse. 

“59, Another way as fast and effectual, but more proper for carbines. 

“60. A way with a flask appropriated into it which will furnish either pistol or 
‘‘ carbine with a dozen changes in 3 minutes’ time, to do the whole execution of a 
“ dozen shot, as soon as one pleaseth proportionably.” 

Patent, 3 Mar., 1664. this Chap, under “ Breech-loading arms.” Note 

Patents, 30 Deer., 16S1, and 16 Febry., 1682. To Charles Cardiffe, gent., 
for “ An expedient with safety to make muskets, carbines, pistols, or any other small 
“ fire-arms to discharge twice, thrice, or more several and distinct shots in a single 
])arrel and lock with once priming, and with double lock oftener, reserving one or 
“ more shots till occasion offer, which hitherto by none but himself hath been invented 
or known, the mistery or maine lying in the charge,” See. , Sic. 

MeiTurius Publicus, 12 Deer., 1661. 
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all sorts of guns that are charged with three or four several 
'^‘ charges, &c.^’ ' 

"‘There is nothing new under the sun,” preached the wise 
preacher, and there is a certain terrible instrument of war called 
a Mitrailleuse, of which it has been lately said, Here at 
least is a novelty. But the mitrailleuse was to be seen in the 
Armoury of the Tower of London in the year 16S7. Doubt- 
less it was in a less perfect form than the deadly machine of 
1871, but it was not the less a mitrailleuse under the name of 
"" An Engine of 160 musquet barrels ” : there were also similar 
engines of twelve and of six barrels, the one of twelve barrels 
having seen actual service, as it was taken from the Duke of 
Monmouth in 1685. 

Such a machine seems to have been discovered by an 
Englishman even as early as 1663 ; for among the inventions of 
the Marquis of Worcester already mentioned, we find number 
sixty-two to be “A way for a harquebuss, a crock or ship 
"" musquet, six upon a carriage, shooting with such expedition, 
“as without danger one may charge, level, and discharge them 
“ sixty times in a minute of an hour, two or three together/^ 

And another Englishman, Drummond of Hawthornden, also 
in the reign of Charles the Second patented “ a machine 
“ made, as it were, of musquet barrels fastened together, by the 
“ aid of which any single soldier may be considered able to fill 
“ the place of a hundred musqueteers ” : this machine he 
denominates a “fiery wagon.” Similar machines were also 
known in the French Service under the name of “ Orgues.'^ 

An orgue is described in 1697 as “une machine composte de 
“ plusieurs canons de mousquet attaches ensemble, et dont on 
“ se sert pour d6fendre des br^ches et des retrancliements, parce 
“ que par leur moyen Ton tire plusieurs coups a la fois,” ( 111 . 
CXVL) 

Breech-loaders also are just as little a modern invention 
as rifles, revolvers, or mitrailleuses. 

Two patents were granted immediately after the Restora- 
tion for breech-loaders, one to the Marquis of Worcester®^® 


General (Annual) States of all the Ordnance, &c., Harl. MSS. 7,457-63. 
Specifications of patents published by the authority of the Commissioners of 
Patents. ■ ' ' 

Patent to EcUv. Marquis of Worcester, 15 Novr,, 1661, for (among other 
inventions) “an invention to make certain guns or pistols, which in the tenth part of 
“ one minute of an hour, may with a flask contrived to that purpose, be re-charged, 
“ the fourth part of one turn of the barrel, which a-emains still fixed, fastening it as 
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in 1661, and another to Abraham Hill in 1664. There is 
preserved m the Tower a breech-loading harquebus with move- 
able chamber, which in the Tower inventory of 1679 is stated to 
be of the time of Henry the Eighth ; H.R. and the date 1537 
are engraved upon it. 

There are in the museums of Europe many other breech- 
loading pieces of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; in 
the Porte d’Hal armoury at Brussels are two, one German 
marked 1675, and the other English of about the same date and 
marked London,"’ which have the breech on a hinge and 
which were intended for cartridges. 

The only hand fire-arm that remains to be mentioned is the 
PISTOL, which derives its name from Pistoja the place of its 
earliest manufacture. The illustration ( 111 . CXVII) conveys all 
that need be said of this weapon. 

In course of time CARTRIDGES or cartouches entirely ousted 
the bandaleers. “ Carta "" is the Spanish word for paper and 
carton ” signifies big paper, paste-board, or cartridge-paper ” : 
cartucho (pron. cartootsho), the Spanish for cartridge, evidently 
originated from the fact of carton being the material of which 
the covering of the cartridge consisted. Cartouche in French is 
very close to the Spanish word, and cartridge is the English 
adaptation of it. 

“forceably and effectually as a dozen thrids of any screw, whicli in the ordinary and 
usual way require as many turns.’* 

The invention noted in No. 61 of the Marquis of Worcester’s List of 1663 
probably also a breech-loader. “ 61. A third way, and particular for Musquets, with- 
“ out taking them from their rests to charge or prime, to a like execution and as fast 
“ as the flask : the Musquet containing but one charge at a time.” 

Patent to Abraham Hill, 3 Mar., 1664, for a New way of making a gun or pistol, 
the breech whereof riseth upon an hinge by a contrivance of a motion from under it, 
“ by which it is also let down again and bolted fast by one and the same motion ; — — 
“ and also of another gun or pistol which hath a hole at the upper end of the breech 
“to receive the charge, which hole is opened and stopped by a piece of iron or 
“steel that lies along the side of the piece, and moveable by a ready and easy 
“motion; 

“ and also of another gun or pistol which is charged and primed at a hole under the 
“ sight or visier at the upper end of the breech, and shuts within with a cartridge or 

“ roundish plate of iron, and without with the sight or visier ; 

“ and also of another gun that is charged and primed in a like manner at a hole below 

“ the sight or visier which is shut with a screw smaller below than above ; 

“ and also of another gun or pistol for small shot carrying seven or eight charges of 
‘ ‘ the same in the stock of the gun, which is let into the gun by thmsting forward the 
“ sight, and by a square cartridge within the piece near the breech, so that the powder 
“ being put in by a hole under the sight both for charging and priming the same, 
“ together with a touch-hole, being shut both within and without by thrusting back 
“ the sight to his place.” 

Pistols were invented by Camillo Vitelli, an Italian, temp. Henry VIII ; Sir 

Turner, 

Z . 
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A cartridge is a ready-made charge whether of powder 
alone, or of powder and hall* A piece of stiff paper being 
rolled on a roller into a cylinder of the size of the calibre of the 
musquet, a separation was made with a wad near the middle: 
the larger part was then filled with powder, the other held the 
bullet ; and the two ends were firmly closed up. (See 111. CXIX.) 
When loading, the soldier bit off"' = the end of the powder par- 
tition so as to permit of the communication of the powder in 
the breech with the priming. 

When the invention of the cartridge was in its infancy, the 
ball used to be fastened outside the powder-case (111. CXVIII), 
a little neck of lead,®^" purposely left in the casting, being held 
by the packthread which confined the end of the powder-case. 

Cartridges possessed more than one advantage over the 
bandaleers. The bandaleers often caught in the piece and 
entangled its handling. When a party was in ambush, or was 
attempting a surprise, or otherwise engaged in any undertaking 
in which success depended upon silence, a slight wind or a 
sudden movement of the body, or the ordinary march of the 
men would set the bandaleers a-rattling to the probable dis- 
covery and defeat of the intended surprise. Not unfrequently, 
the bandaleers, worn as they were all about the body, would 
catch fire and explode."” Men, excited by battle or advancing 
rapidly, would spill half the charge in pouring it from the tube 
(fastened, as it was, to the body) into the barrel : a soldier, with 
lighted match in hand, going to refill his set of bandaleers with 
fresh powder from a cask, would blow up the powder-cask and 
all around it ; and this was no rare accident. 

A yet more prominent advantage of the cartridge over ban- 
daleers was the saving of time in loading. With the bandaleers 
the soldier had to pull open the tube with his teeth, to pour in 
the powder, ram down a wad, take a ball from the ball-bag, and 
ram that home with another wad. 

In the other case all that was required was to bite or tear off 
one end of the cartridge, and then complete the loading with 
one ramming. 

Cartridges were carried in a CARTRIDGE-BOX or pouch."^'* 

“ 7 “ Mallet. 

St. Remy. 

Various books of exercises, 17th century. 

Sir J. Turner.— St. Remy.— St* Remy terms this a ‘‘cartouche a mousquetaire,” 
as though the newer sort were used for the fusil. 

Orrery, 1677. 

Sir Turner.— Mallet.— Girard.— Rugendas.— A Dutch print of Siege of 

Graves 1674— Ditto of siege of Londonderry 1689. (Brit. Mus. Print room.) 
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The pouch in use during the latter part of the century (III 
CXIX) was of stiff brown leather in the form of an oblong 
case, and sometimes lined with wood or tin : within the case 
were twelve tin tubes of a size to hold the cartridges : one end 
of the case was higher than the other ; that is to say, the 
bottom was not built on a horizontal line, but at an angle to it, 
so that each row of tubes was on a different level, the object of 
this being to render it easier to pick out the cartridges. The 
cover, of flexible leather, was fastened with a leathern button 
on the outer side. 

By the infantry the cartridge-pouch appears to have been 
carried on the right side and somewhat to the front/'^'’ slung on 
a narrow shoulder-belt which passed through straps at each side 
of the pouch and so under the bottom of it. 

The same pouch was common both to infantry and cavalry, 
but Horse regiments appear to have worn it on a waist-belt 
until about 1695 when it was attached to the carbine-belt*^'^^ 

Sir James Turner speaks of cartridges for pistols as used by 
Horse-soldiers in his time ; and there is little doubt that the 
accompanying illustration ( 111 . CXX) represents the pouch for 
such cartridges. It was attached by a strap to the holster. 

Besides bandaleers and boxes of cartridges there was 
another contrivance for carrying ammunition, its main distinc- 
tion being ' that the powder was carried in a flask or horn 
instead of in bandaleers. Some nations had long preferred 
the flask. The Spaniards had never accepted the bandaleers, 
and the Germans had discarded them before the middle of 
the century.^*^® In the French army the Gardes Fran<gaises 
and Gardes Suisses had been furnished with the gibeciere ’’ 
(III CXXI) for bullets tod a “fourniment” or horn for 
powder, in 1684 ; and within the next few years the whole of the 
French infantry laid aside the bandaleers (III CXXII).®®^ The 


Want., 28 Ap., 1684, Issue to 1st Ft, Gds, cartouch-box and girdle.” 

Sir J. Turner. — Harl MSS. 7,458-63, States of the Ordnance Stores 1687/91* 
Mallet. — also previous Note. 

W.O. records, to 1700, many issues of cartridge boxes and girdles (as distin- 
guished from belts). 

Mallet. 

Rugendas : (of dates 1695-97). 

Davies. 

Sir J. Turner. 

Mallet 

De Puysegur states that French Dragoons carried ‘‘ fourniments ” at least as early. 
■ as 1678. 

De Puysegur says about 168S. 
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gibeciere was not however introduced into our army, and there 
seems to have been no interregnum between the abolition of 
the bandaleers and the universal use of cartridges. Powder and 
bail were, however, being still issued as late as 1697.“®^’^ 

There is probably no weapon that has, at least in this 
country, been so loudly extolled as the BAYONET. For a 
century and a half the bayonet has been to us what the bow 
was of old,— our special weapon, the pike de resistance of every 
British army. To us who can look back upon the part it has 
played in modern warfare and its many achievements in the 
hands of British soldiers, it is curious to note that the simple 
invention was, because of trifling failures in detail at first, more 
than once nearly stifled in its infancy. 

The derivation of the name is not authenticated,*’®*’ but 
tradition has attributed it to the fact of the bayonet having 
been first manufactured at Bayonne, a town celebrated at the 
time for its cutlery. 

It is necessary to premise that in the middle of the 
seventeenth century,*’®^ it was the usage to arm infantry, one 
third part with pikes, and the remaining two thirds with 
musquets. On a charge of Horse the pikemen formed a hollow 
square, into the centre of which the musqueteers retired until 
the danger was past. Thus pikemen and musqueteers were 
mutually dependent, and one or the other was constantly 
practically hors de cainbat. 

The necessity for some defence for infantry against cavalry 
independently of the pikemen proper, and for some union of the 
arms of offence and defence in the same hands, had long been 


St. Remy. 

The French Regulation Exercises of 2 Mar.j 1703, mention the Cartridge and also 
the Gibeciere and Fourniment, but not the bandaleers. 

essa Orders for issue 1697 to various regts. ; Dub. State Papers. 

Menage, Dictionary 1694. 

Sir David Sibbald Scott in May 1863 delivered a highly interesting lecture, at 
the Royal United Service Institution, on the History of the Bayonet. This lecture 
fell into my hands after I had completed my own study of the subject. So far as 
he goes, I have found my own researches mainly to co-incide with those of Sir 
Sibbald Scott. Pie goes deeper into the derivation of the word than is necessary 
here, and I would refer the curious in etymology to his interesting paper. 

The word used frequently to be spelt “bagonet” or “baggonett” instead of 
bayonet : Contingent Acct., Quarter Master Coldstream Gds., 21 May, 1686 5 W.O. 
records. 

Proposals humbly offered to the Earl of Tyrconnel, Lord Deputy, by the Bishop 
of Meath, about the intended search for arms, 1688. 

Orders Lords Justices of Ireland, 2 Aug., 1698 ; Dub. State papers. 

See Chapter XXIII on Regimental Economy. 
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felt The : archers had experienced this want, land some 
bowmen used to carry a sort of bow-pike, a weapon which 
united in one the powers of both pike and bow. Henry the 
Fifth, at Agincourt/^® extemporised a defence for his archers by 
planting sharpened stakes along their front ; and in the middle 
of the seventeenth century palisades or stakes were regularly 
carried by the infantiy to be thus planted against cavalry.^®® * 

The object of the bayonet then was to render the musqueteer 
or fusileer independent of the pikeman. 

The bayonet was not at first a military weapon.®'*^^ It was 
simply a hunting knife, the handle of which could be fitted into 
the muzzle of the fowling-piece and thus used as a spear against 
an animal at bay. 

But before the adoption of this hunting-knife as a military 
weapon there had been other endeavours to discover some 
effectual defence for infantry soldiers against the attacks of 
cavalry. And the earliest of these attempts was merely a 
more polished form of the rough stakes used by our archers 
at Agincourt and Orleans : this invention was called a 
Swedish feather (CXXIII), and is described as a ‘‘ foot 
** palisado of four foot length and a half, headed with sharp 


Bariffe, 1639. 

Neacl ; the double-armed man ; 1625. 

In this work are illustrations. The bow could be separated entirely from the 
pike for the purpose of shooting, or it could be so joined to the pike as to form 
one weapon and thus enable the soldier to give an undivided attention to his pike 
and sword. 

Sir J. Turner. 

Shakspeare (and he is generally accurate in similar historical details) makes 
Lord Talbot to use the same contrivance. Henry VI, Act. I, Scene i : 

“ tie wanted pikes to set before his archers, 

Instead whereof, sharp stakes plucked out of hedges 
“ They pitched in the ground confusedly, 

“ To keep the horsemen off from breaking in.” 

Cotgrave ; Dictionary, 1611. “Bayonette, a kind of small hat pocket 
“ dagger.” 

French Royal Proclamation, 1660. La ffequence des accidents qui arri vent 
par Fusage des baionettes et couteaux en forme de poignards, qui se mettent an 
“ bout des fusils de chasse, ou se portent dans la poche.” 

Fave, Col. ; le passe et Favenir de Fartillerie. Paris, 1846-63. Sir Sibbald 
Scott. 

A brief treatise on War, 1649 ; Hark MS. 6,008. 

Bariffe, 1643, also says, “ The sharp pointed palisado, a weapon which hath 
sometimes been used by our English bowmen ; ” “ palisadoes have likewise been 
“ used of late in the Eastern wars by the name of Swines-feathers.” He then slates 
that Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden first joined the Swines-feather with the musket : 
hence probably the change of name to Swedish feather. 

Journal Book of the Lieutenancy of Norfolk 1661-74 ; among the arms surveyed 
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^' forked iron heads of six inches length, and a sharp iron foot 
to stick into the ground for their defence, whereas they may 
come to be forced to make resistance against Horse.’" 

Swedish feathers or Swines’ Feathers were used by our 
troops at Tangier in 1663, but this is the only instance of 
their use in our standing army that I have met with. Sir J. 
Turner/'^'^ writing in 1670, speaks of Swedish feathers as 
obsolete, but Monk whose work was published in 1671 (after 
his death) says that “so many musqueteers as you have more 
^fthan pikemen in your army ought to have swine-feathers with 
“ heads of rests fastened to them.” Monk’s work was post- 
humous, but it bears internal evidence of having been written 
subsequent to the year 1660. 

At all events I have been able to meet with no evidence that 
Swedish feathers whether with or without rests were actually in 
general use in our standing Army.^^^’ Some writers have fallen 
into the error of imagining the Swedish feather and the spiked 
rest to be identical. The passages quoted above, together with 
one that occurs in the Pallas Armata, sufficiently refute this 
mistake, and sufficiently describe the next development of the 
embryo bayonet. 

The passage from the Pallas Armata is as follows: — 

“ Musket rests in the late expeditions in most places in 
“ Christendom have been found more troublesome than helpful ; 
“ a musqueteer in any occasion not being able to do his duty 
“with musquet, sword, and rest, especially if you give him a 
“ Swedish feather to manage with them. Bokeler, the engineer, 
“ speaks of an instrument that might serve for both rest and 


in the Guildhall, Norwich 16 Novr., 1661, appear Palisadoes, 13 Bunches (or Bundles) ; 
and on 14 January, 1674, precisely the same quantity was in store, which looks as if 
they were obsolete : Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 11,601. 

Tower Survey 1675. Hand pallizadoes with Rests ii ; and ditto without 
Rests 3, 

See also Note 

(>93 Mercurius Publicus 23 July, 1663 ; but whether used by troops, or only as fixed 
palisadoes, does not appear with certainty ; See also Note 
Sir J. Turner *. Pallas Armata. 

There is in the Tower Armoury a steel palisado, or stafti with a feather which 
ascends from within the staff. also Note 
Albemarle. 

States of Ordnance Stores ifiSy-Qi ; Harl, MSS. 7,458-63 : 

“Spanish Weapons; Hand Palisadoes {Sjrrests't.” 

The small number in store at a period when the plug-bayonet was in the hands 
of picked troops only, and the classifying them as Spanish weapons and among the 
curious arms, would argue that they had not been in general use here. 
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•* feather, and such, perhaps, would be very useful and con- 
‘Vvenient ; he would have it at the top as all rests are, like a 
fork, on the one side whereof he would have an iron, of one 
'‘ foot and a half long, sticking out, sharply pointed : these, 

" planted in the van or flanks where you expect the charge, as 
" the Swedish feathers used to be, will sufficiently palisade and 
" defend musqueteers from Horse, and upon them they may 
"lean their musquets when they give fire” ( 111 . CXXIV). 

No such invention as the Swedish feather or as the feathered 
rest could however be ultimate and satisfactory, inasmuch as 
with the one the legitimate use of the rest was obstructed, and 
with the other the movement of the troops was impeded. 
When the musquet-rest was abolished in consequence of im- 
provements in the lightness of fire-arms, the choice lay between 
an innovation of some sort, or a return to the pristine form of 
Swedish feather. Again, there were many occasions when 
victory was only to be won by “ push of pike ” : on such 
occasions the musqueteer and his Swedish feather were useless^ 
in other words two-thirds of the attacking force was almost hors 
de combaty while the defending force had the full advantage of 
its fire both of artillery and musquetry and of all defensive 
contrivances. Briefly, there was forced upon soldiers- the 
necessity for some weapon capable of employment for offence 
or for defence equally, and of such a degree of portability that 
it should not obstruct the ready use of the musquet. 

Then it was that the hunting knife was adapted to mili- 
tary use. 

Monsieur de Puysegur, a French General, tells us that about 
the year 1647, when he held a command in the Netherlands, his 
soldiers when on party "did not carry swords but had 
" bayonets with handles of a foot in length and blades as long 
"as the handles, the ends of which were contrived for putting 
" into the barrels of the musquets to defend themselves when 
" attacked after giving fire.” If de Puysegur made no mistake 


, 696 a Grose had seen, in the collection of the Rev. Mr. Gosling, a rest with a 

tuck or feather which issued from the centre of the staff at will, being covered with a 
lid when retired within the staff : he gives an accurate drawing of it. 

De Puysegur (the elder); Pour moi, quand Je commandais dans Bergue 
“ (1646), dans Ypre (1648), Dixmude (1647), et Laquenoc, tons les partis que 
‘‘ j’ envoyais passaient les canaux de cette fa9on. II est vrai que les soldats ne 
portaient point d’epees, mais ils avaient des bayonettes qui avaient des manches 
“ d’lin pied de long, et les lames des bayonettes etaient aussi longues que les manches, 
dont les bouts etaient propres a mettre dans les canons des fusils pour se defendre, 
quand quelqu’un voulait venir a eux apres qu’ils avaient tire.” 
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in the date, this is the earliest record of the use of the bayonet 
in warfare. However this may be, it was not officially recognised 
until 1671 when the French Artillery regiment of Fusileers^^'^f 
was furnished with plug-bayonets. Sir James Turner, writing 
in 1670, recommends the use of the bayonet “ Knives, 
“whose blades are one foot long made both for cutting and 
‘■' thrusting (the haft being made to fill the bore of the musquet), 
“will do more execution than the sword or the butt of the 
“musquet^^ Prior, however, to Sir James Turner’s advocacy of 
its use the bayonet had been actually issued to English troops. 
It has been hitherto stated by all authorities on the subject that 
the bayonet was first introduced into our Army in 1672; but 
there seems to be little doubt that it was used by the Tangier 
regiments in 1663 at a time when the infantry of that 
garrison were without the proper complement of pikes. 

In 1672 the PLUG-BAYONET was again introduced into the 
English army, a regiment of Dragoons raised in that year being 
armed with the matchlock musquet and a ‘‘ bayonet or great 
“knife.”^^^^ 

This regiment of Dragoons was disbanded two years later, 
and we hear no more of the issue of the bayonet until the 
creation of granadeers in 1678. From this time it continued to 
be given to granadeers and dragoons, as it was also to fusileers 
from the time of their institution in 1685. 

Until near the end of King Charles’s reign the bayonet 
was a flat double-edged dagger blade about an inch wide and a 
foot long with a handle of about the same length as the blade, 
and without guard or cross-piece ( 111 . CXXV), in fact exactly such 
as is described by de Puysegur. The handle was made to taper 
so that it could be rammed tightly into the muzzle of the piece. 

In 1678^®^ a new sort of bayonet” was invented by one 


Daniel. 

Court-Martial, Tangier, 15 Aug., 1663; charge against a Private in CoL 
Fairborne’s Company for ‘‘drawing his short dagger’’ when in anger. 

Court Martial, Tangier, 24 Mar., 1664; charge against a Private for striking a 
comrade “with a dagger which betook from Corporal Wilkey’s side,” Brit. Mus. 
Sloane MSS. 1,957-1,960. 

From an account of affairs at Tangier, London 1680, and reprinted in the Harleian 
Miscellany, we learn that until 1675 or thereabouts there had been few or no pikes 
in the Foot regiments in the garrison. 

7 ^^ The Infantry also had bayonets in 1673 for a brief period ; Sec Chap. XX 11 1 , 

Royal W'arrant, 2 Apr., 1672; App. HI. 

Flarfbrd, 1680. — Mallet, 1684.^ — De Puysegur. 

Commr. in Chiefs Warrant, 15 Novr., 1678 ; App. VIL 
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Philip Russell ; this would appear to be the bayonet in vogue 
in James's reign. It was merely a modification of its predecessor 
(111. CXXVI): the handle was made shorter and with a greater 
swell towards the blade: a brass mounting ornamented and 
preserved the pommel, and a small guard was added, while the 
blade became single-edged only. The intention seems to have 
been to secure a sword-bayonet, that is to say, a weapon capable 
of use either as sword or as bayonet This bayonet continued 
to be in general use until it was finally superseded by the socket- 
bayonet in the beginning of the next century, with one modifi- 
cation which will be noticed presently. 

It IS almost superfluous to state that the stoppage of fire 
involved by the use of the plug-bayonet had not gone unnoticed, 
and that the need was universally felt of some bayonet so fixed 
as to enable the soldier to continue his fire without unfixing it. 

All intermediate step towards the socket-bayonet was the 
contrivance known as the RING-BAYONET. The Marechal 
de Puysegur states that as early as 1678 he had seen a 
regiment armed with swords without guards, but instead a brass 
ring at the guard and another at the pommel, through which 
the barrel of the piece passed. General Mackay tells us that, 
at the battle of Killiekrankie (i68g), having observed that the 
troops were sometimes charged before they found time to plug 
their bayonets, unless they ceased firing too soon to do good 
execution, he invented a way “ to fasten the bayonet so to the 
muzzle without by two rings that the soldiers may safely keep 
their fire till they pour it into their breasts.” 

An old gentleman named Gosling (a clergyman) told 
Capt. Grose that he recollected seeing two Horse Granadeers 
ride before Queen Anne's coach with bayonets fixed by means 
of rings (111. *CXXVII). 

There is in the Meyrick collection a ring-bayonet, the pecu- 
liarity of which is that one ring only was on the bayonet (III 
CXXVI II) while the other was on the barrel of the piece. The 
date of this bayonet is probably about 1690.^^'* 


De Puysegiir. 

Mackay, 

Grose, Mil. Ant. ; — I am, however, decidedly inclined to the opinion that 
Mr. Gosling’s memory must have deceived him, at so long a distance of time, and 
that it must have been Queen Mary’s coach that he remembered to have seen. It is 
scarcely possible that ring-bayonets should have been actually issued at a time when 
the socket-l)ayonet had been invented for years, and was so near perfection as to have 
been adopted universally in quite the beginning of Queen Anne’s reign. 

Saint Helena Official Records, 2 Deer., 1690. In 1690 the Governor of the 
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Notwithsta.nding this invention of 3- ring-bsyonet, the plug- 
bayonet alone continued^"' (as was said before) to be used 
in the British Army even almost up to the final abolition of 

pikes. 

The success of the invention of the ring-bayonet would have 
depended upon uniformity in the size of musquet barrels. The 
reiterated complaint that the size of the barrels was not uniform 
fully accounts for the adherence to the plug-bayonet, not only 
after the invention of the ring-bayonet, but even after a socket- 
bayonet had been projected. 

Meanwhile one of the foremost of military nations, a nation 
whose tactics and discipline the young men of France and 
England were sent to study, had deliberately taken a retrograde 
step : the troops of the Empire had laid aside pikes in favour of 
CHEVAUX BE FRISE,^^^ an adaptation of the Swedish feather. 
These chevaux de frise appear to have been purely defensive: 
they were carried by the infantry, and seem to have been the 
same thing as is described in an English work of 1 702 thus : 

Chevaux de frise, the same as Turnpikes, only some will 
'‘ have it that the chevaux are made stronger than the turn- 
“pikes.^’ 

“ Turnpike, a piece of wood or spar twelve or fourteen feet 
“ long, and six or seven inches diameter, cut in a sexangiilar 
“ form ( 111 . CXXIX), every side of it bored full of holes about 
“ an inch diameter, and five or six inches from one another, but 
“ not answering on the sides to one another, on the contrary all 
“ differently posited. Through these holes pickets, that is short 


Island died, and in an inventory of his effects there is mentioned under the head of 
arms and “ outlandish weapons,” one “ bagonett 

In States of the Ordnee. Stores, 1687/91, Harl. MSS. 7,458~-63, appear Bayonets 
‘‘ordinary” in thousands, and Bayonets “ extraordinary” 165 in 1687, down to 40 in 
the succeeding years. ' " ■ 

Abridgement of Eng. Mil. Discipline, 1686. 

Exercise of Foot ; By Their Majesties’ Command. 

Boddington, 1701. 

Be Puysegur. / 

De Beaurain. 

St. Remy. 

Mily. Dictionary, 1702. 

De Villars, 1684 ; The Duke of Lorraine drew up his line (campaign on the 
Danube) “ Finfanterie couverte de ses chevaux de frise.” 

(Battle of the Esseck) “Tout ce qui etait en colonnese mit enbataille : Finfiintcrie 
“ plaga ses chevaux de frise.” 

1686. “ M. de Louvois (French minister for War) ecrivit au Marquis de Villars 

“ une lettre pour le prier de liii apprendre ce que e’etait que les chevaux de frise dont 
“ Finfanterie imperiale se servait an lieu de piques qu’elle avait abandonnees. ” 

Mily. Dicty., 1702. 
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“ pikes, are run, being about five or six feet long, pointed with 
iron and fastened into the holes with nails or wedges. Thus 
'Hhe points stand out every way, and these turnpikes are of 
great use to stop an enemy, being planted in a breach, at the 
entrance of a camp, or in any gap. Turnpikes are otherwise 
^/Called chevaux de frise,” 

General Mackay, writing under the date of 1689 respecting 
his campaign in Scotland, says . /‘palisades, chevaux de 

“ frise, with the further necessaries to attend him where he was 
“ to embark his foot upon the ships and boats, and so under 
“ favour of his cannon from the men of war, and with the help 
“ of four hundred chevaux de frise he questioned not to force his 
“ landing at the very place where he designed ” &c. These are 
evidently the same sort of chevaux de frise as were used by the 
Imperial troops in lieu of the bayonet The only other instances 
of the use of turnpikes or chevaux de frise in this country that 

1 have met with occur in a description of the troops that 
accompanied William of Orange to England in 1688 ; in this 
description is mentioned “ another contrivance the foot carry 
“ with them to keep off the Horse, which in their manner may 
“ well yield the Service of a pike ” : and in the following passage 
in a letter from Duke Schonberg, then in Ireland, to the officers 
of the Ordnance ; “ firelocks will be the arms we shall have 
“ most occasion for here ; there need be but few pikes, intending 
“ to make use of chevaux de frise.*' Chevaux de frise were also 
used by the Allies at Estinkerke in 1692,^^® and by the English 
Artillery train in 1689 (when they were styled “ Portable Turn- 
pikes ”). This return to a sort of Swedish feather was not how- 
ever generally approved by the Western nations, whose attention 
continued to be given to the improvement of the bayonet. 
Shortly after the battle of Fleurus (1690) the French govern- 
ment ordered a trial of a SOCKET-BAYONET.^^-^ The faults 

no Mackay’s Memoirs. 

Hand-palisadoes were issued for use at Tangier Ordnce. papers, issue of 2,000, 

2 Mar., 1663. 

A further account of the Prince’s Army in a letter from Exeter, 24 Novr., 1688 1 
Hark Misc. 

7^2 i^etter, Lisbiirne, idthNovr., 1689, Schonberg to Officers of the Ordnance | 
original in R.U.S.L ; and a contemporary copy in Home Office records* 

De Luxembourg’s Dispatches. 

Royal Warrts., 1689, tor Artillery Trains; Brit, Mus., Add. MSS., 5 ) 795 * 

U'i X)e Puysegur “Durant cette guerre de 1688.” Fleming ; says that it was 
after the battle of Fleurus, where it was remarked that it cost less trouble to defeat 
some Dutch battalions that had pikes, than some German ones that had none (and 
thus gave more fire). 
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found at this trial, which took place in presence of the King, 
were that the bayonets were apt to fall off the barrels ; and 
that, in firing, the bullet broke the point or top off the bayonet. 
The first fault was due to the variation in the size of the 
musquet-barrels ; and the second was due to the absence of 
that crane or neck between the socket and the blade of the 
bayonet which was introduced later, so that the blade of the 
bayonet was a straight continuation of the line of the barrel 
(III CXXX). 

The new invention therefore dropped through/^^ 

Before 1697 another and more successful socket-bayonet 


De Puysegur. 

716 ggg illustration. 

7 V De Puysegur. 

Fleming, 

71 ^ It has been asserted that the success of the French at the battle of IMarsaglia 
(1693) was due to their use of the socket -bayonet on loaded musquets. This is stated 
by Mackinnon (one of our few careful military writers), and I have notes of a similar 
statement from some other English work, but the name of the work has unfortunately 
become detached and mislaid. In neither case is any authority for the assertion 
quoted. 

I am inclined to think that the error (for such it undoubtedly is) has arisen in the 
first instance from a misapprehension of the French of Marechal Catinat : “ Les 
‘‘ ennemis avaient mele des escadrons de distance en distance, surtout cn front de 
** handi^re. Ceux qiii se troiiverent dans I’infanterie fiirent charg& sans lirer (,) la 
“ baionette au bout du fusil, et furent ren verses.” The originator of the error 
would seem to have read this “sans tirer la baionette du bout du fusil,” the omission 
of the comma after “ tirer ” puzzling him ; so that he has interpreted the sentence to 
mean “without drawing the bayonet from off the end of the musquet,” instead of 
“ without firing (having) the bayonet in the end of the musquet.” 

The English translation given by Dumont and Rousset corroborates my view of 
this matter; “About half an hour after eight they fell on our left wing with about 
“ 20,000 men, sword in hand, without so mtich as once firings having their bayonets 
“ only hi the muzzles of their pieces. 

Catinat, Memoires, 

Dumont and Rousset ; trans. 1735. 

Grose, again, has caused considerable doubt and discussion by a passage in his 
hlilitary Antiquities : “ The following anecdote was communicated to me by Lt.-CoL 
“Maxwell of the 30th Regt. of Foot, who had it from his grandfather, formerly 
“ Lt.-Col. of the 25th Regt. of Foot. In one of the campaigns of King William 
“ the Third in Flanders, in an engagement, the name of which he had forgot, there 
“ were three French reginents, whose bayonets were made to fix after the present 
‘ ‘ fashion, a contrivance then unknown in the British army; one of them advanced against 
“ the 2Sth regt., with fixed bayonets ; Lt.-Col. Maxwell who commanded it, ordered 
“ his men to screw their bayonets into their muzzles to receive them; thinking they 
“ meant to decide the affair point to point ; but to his great surprise, when they 
“ came within a proper distance, the French threw in a heavy fire, which for a 

moment staggeied his people, who by no means expected .such a greeting, not 
“conceiving it possible they could fire with fixed bayonets; they nevertheless 
“ recovered themselves, charged, and drove the enemy out of line.” This passage 
has never been explained away, but I do not despair of yet clearing it up. Of this, 
meanwhile, I feel assured ; that Grose s inforrhant was mistaken in the period as he 
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(Ills. CXXXI, CXXXII) had been introduced with a curve 
outwards in the crane, shorter in the blade than the plug- 
bayonet, but with a long shaft connecting the blade with the 
crane and socket. Both this, and the bayonet tried in 1690, 
had a slit or grooved socket, into which a projection on the 
musquet was to pass in order to hold the bayonet firm ; and 
the stock of the musquet was shortened sufficiently to allow 
of the passage of the socket over the barrel. 

A croivd of authorities might be brought forward to con- 
vince the reader, first that pikes were not abolished, and second 
that socket-bayonets were not in use, in the British Army, until 
subsequently to the close of the seventeenth century/^^*" But 
this would be to trespass on the subjects of another volume. 

The scabbard (see Ills. XXII, CXLI) for both plug and 
socket bayonet was of black leather with metal mountings.^^^ 

In 1691 there appear for the first time in the Ordnance 
Stores 1,900 Sword Bayonetts,^’ in addition to the 
Ordinary Bayonets (8,200) and the Extraordinary ’’ 
Bayonets (40), with belts specially adapted for them. Sayord- 
bayonets or Bayonet-swords were issued to Infantry 
regiments in large proportions in 1693 or 1694, and in 1695 
they formed part of the recognised equipment of all the Mus- 
queteers. I am unable to state with certainty what these were. 
There are, however, preserved in the Rotunda at Woolwich two 


certainly seems to have been in the regiment. Catinat’s troops in Italy were 
deprived of their pikes during the campaign in the Alps; but pikes were not withdrawn 
from French troops generally, and the socket-bayonet was certainly not issued in 
lieu, until the year 1703. — French Royal Ordonnances. — Fleming. — De Puysegur. 
No such incident is recorded by that most carehd chronicler d’ Auvergne : possibly it 
may have occurred during Marlborough's campaigns (as I trust in due course to 
ascertain). 

St. Remy, 

There is, however, one authority on the other side which is quoted in full in 
this volume, namely Proclamation, Dublin, 26 July, 1697 {.see Note ; in which 
pikes are not mentioned for infantry, but on the contrary bayonets for the “whole 
regiment”; there is, however, no reason (beyond conjecture) to suppose that these 
were other than plug-bayonets. 

730 Originals. 

, St. Remy. 

States of the Ordnance Stores, 1687/91 ; Harl. MSS. 7,458-63. The first 
year in which Sword Bayonets appear as in store is 1691. 

Contractor’s Bill, Castleton’s Regt., Harl. MSS. 6,844. This bill is of about 
1693 or 1694 ; “ 240 Baggonet swords.” 

The Complete Clothing for a regt. of Foot, Harl. MSS. cir. 1695-6 ; this 

paper shows that “ bagonett s'words” vrere issued to all the musqueteers of foot 
regiments, but not to the Pikemen or Granadeers. 

Order, Lords Justices of Ireland, 2 Aug., 1698. To issue to the 271h Foot 
“ 50 Baggonett swords.” — State Paper OfiBce, Dublin* 
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specimens of plug-bayonets, without any cross-piece, and with 
stout sword-blades, as shewn in the accompanying illustration 
(111. CXXXIII). The fact that these are plug-bayonets proves 
that they date back to the 17th century prior to the adoption 
of socket bayonets, but there is no general evidence that they 
were commonly used : indeed this great rarity is strong evidence 
to the contrary, while the preservation of large numbers of the 
plug-bayonet shown in III CXXVI as portions of complete 
sets of arms and equipment of William’s and Anne’s reigns in 
the Royal palaces leads to the conclusion that this was the 
sword-bayonet in general use up to the period of the adoption 
of the socket-bayonet The most probable conclusion is that 
the Rotunda bayonet is the one referred to as a new weapon in 
1691, but that the term bayonet-sword or sword-bayonet came 
then to be applied to the older invention which was also a 
sword-bayonet single-edged and with cross hilt. 

One offensive weapon largely made use of during this period 
was the HAND-GRAN ADE or granado. 

The granado was a small globular shell of iron of from 
one to two inches in diameter, filled with powder {see Ills. XIX, 
XXIII), and having a touch-hole into which was inserted a 
wooden tube filled with a fuse compounded of fine powder 
tempered with charcoal-dust The granadeer having quickened 
the fuse from his lighted match, threw the granade with the 
hand : such missiles falling thickly and bursting amongst knots 
of the enemy caused not only wounds but possibly a confusion 
that might be turned to advantage by the attacking party. On 
occasion granades were made of pasteboard, wood, or tin, 
when intended to be used only for firing works or for throwing 
a light on the enemy ; and in 1692 a patent was taken out 
for the cruel-sounding invention of making granades of glass. 

Granada'^ IS Spanish word for pomegranate,^^’’ to its 


St. Remy. 

Mallet 

Mily. Dicty., 1702, 

The fuses appear to have been of indifferent manufacture : Warrt. , 31 Octr. , 
1684, to issue to Granr. Compy. Coldstream Gds. 106 granado shells with 6 pises to 
each. 

Mallet. 

Mily. Dicty., 1702. 

Patent, 22 Septr., 1692, to ‘^ Philip Dallowe, one of the masters of the green 
glass works,” for ‘‘ the making of granado shells of glass.” 

This derivation at once suggested itself to me ; but since surmising it I fmd 
that Simienowicz (Lt-Genl. of Ordnance to the King of Poland) in his work on 
Artillery, 1729, gives the same derivation ; and he states that he took it from 
Boxbornius’s Hist, of the siege of Breda, 1617. 
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resemblance to which fruit in shape and size the granade owes 
its name. Perhaps a further resemblance was traced in the 
missile being filled with grains of powder, as the fruit is with 
seeds. ' 

Granades were invented not later than the middle of the 
sixteenth century, but were little used until the seventeenth. 
They were not carried as part of the regular armament in our 
Service until 1678. 

There was also in partial use a sort of mortar for hand- 
granades, adapted, as shewn in the accompanying illustration 
(III CXXXIV), to the butt of the fusil 

But by far the more general mode of discharge was by the 
hand. 

The granadeer carried his supply of granades in a large 
brown-leather pouch (III CXXXV, also III. XIX). Of 
these pouches there were two sorts ; both were simply roomy 
bags slung on a shoulder-belt."^^ 

Other peculiarities of the granadeer were the match-box and 
the hatchet. 

The Match-box (III CXXXVI) was a thin tube about 
a foot long,"'^^ and pierced with small holes to admit the air ; 
its use was to conceal the burning match when on sentry or on 
any enterprise at night. It was worn attached to the belt of 
the granade-pouch.^^^ 

The HATCHET was common to dragoons and granadeers 
(Ills. CXXXV, CXXXVII) : both these branches of the Service 
were regarded as especially fitted for advance-guards, and their 
hatchets were for the purpose of clearing the line of march or 
removing obstructions from a breach. 

This hatchet {see Ills. XXIII, CXXXV) was borne in a frog 
on the granade-pouch-belt.^^^ 

The question of BELTS appears to have been always a vexed 
one. The granade-pouch was too heavy for any but a shoulder- 


Daniel. 

"29 See Chap. XXIII on Regi. Economy. 

730 Several of these ‘Huzees with mortar-pieces at the butt-end” appear to have 
been issued 1687/8 ; States of the Ordnance Stores, Harl MSS. 7 » 45 ^~^ 3 * 

The different illustrations of these throughout the volume are sufficiently 
detailed to save further description. Girard, St. Remy, Mallet, &c. 

733 Walhausen. 

Girard. 

St. Remy. 

Girard. 

States of Ordnce. Stores, 1687-91 : Harl. MSS. 745S-63. 

Royal Warrant, 19 May, 1677, App. LXXXIX. 
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belt {see III. LIII), but the cartridge-box was carried on both 
shoulder and waist-belts as may be gathered from the different 
illustrations {see Ills. XXXIX, LXI, LXII, LXXI). 

How best to bear the weight of the sword was not apparently 
so easily settled (Ills. CXXXVIII, CXXXIX, CXL, CXLI). 
The suspension of the sword from the waist is by far the 
most ancient mode, but at the era of the Restoration Horse- 
soldiers wore waist-belts while Foot-soldiers wore shoulder- 
belts.^^^ During the reign of Charles the Second the cavalry 
exchanged to shoulder-belts,^®’’ but throughout this reign the 
infantry retained the shoulder-belt, with the exception perhaps 
of a very brief period about the year 1667.’'®® 

During the succeeding reign the infantry exchanged the 
baudrick for a waist-belt,^®® except the Pikemen with whom no 
alteration took place until later. In the case of granadeers, 
fusileers, and dragoons, or other troops carrying the bayonet, 
the waist-belt was fitted with a small frog for the bayonet. 

The waist-belt was also invariably worn by trumpeters 


Biblical History. Assyrian, Babylonian, and Egyptian sculptures. 

Print of Coronation of Charles II. — Hollar.— -Print of execution of traitors, 
1660, Brit. Mus. 

Painting of embarcation of Charles 11 from. Holland, 1660. 

Portrait of Monk, duke of Albemarle. 

De Puysegur. 

illustrations throughout this volume. 

Sandford, 1685. 

Van der Meulen, Vue de Salins, 1678 (French). 

Ditto Vue de Douai, 1685 ( )* 

De Puysegur. 

Print of Albemarle’s funeral, 1670 ; Brit. Mus. 
liollar. 

Pepys. — Print of Mineral of Duke of Rothes, 1681. 

Print of touching for King’s evil, 1679. 

Otway; The Soldier’s fortune, i68i ; -‘With a thread -bare red coat, over 
which a great broad greasy buff belt.” Mallet. — De Puysegur. 

73 s A print of the infantry soldier with a waist-belt occurs in Elton, edit, l668, 
but this is not the first edition ; it suffices, however, to show that the waist-belt w^as 
no new thing among modern infantry. 

Sandford, 1685, states that while the musqueteers had waist-belts, the pikemen 
had shoulder-belts. 

Mallet says that the change took place in France in 1684, 

De Puysegur says about 1688 for the troops generally. 

States of Ordnce. Stores, Harl. MSS. 7,458-63, shows shoulder-belts for 
swords, 4,000 in 16S7, and 1,000 and 1,300 in 1690 and 1691 ; and waist-belts of 
neats leather varying from 7,000 to 3,000. 

'^0 St Remy.— Originals in Rochester Cathedral. 

States of Ordnce. Stores, 1687-91, Harl. MSS. 7,458-63. 

Prints of funerals of D. of Albemarle, 1670, and of Queen Mary, 1695 ; 
Brit Mus. 

Sandford, 1685. 

An original in Rochester Cathedral. St. Remy. 
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and drummers,: and differed slightly (III CXtH): from'^ 
ordinary belt ' 

Horse regiments continued the use of the baudrick after 
the rejection of it by infantry and dragoons. 

Sword-belts were supposed to be of buflf leather which was 
a leather prepared from the skin of the buffalo^^''^ and dressed 
with oil after the manner of chamois-leather. But in -reality, 
as buff was an expensive material, belts, except in the case 
perhaps of such regiments as the Household cavalry,’’'*^ were 
more frequently of some other and cheaper leather, and of a 
browner colour much like the belts worn by our Military 
Police at the present time (1890). 

The belts of officers were more or less ornamented with 
lace according to their degree of rank, but Officers of Horse 
appear to have worn waist-belts and not baudricks. 

Another belt was the carbine-belt which was worn over the 
left shoulder and had a swivel hook attached to it 
(III CXLIII). On the reverse side of the carbine was a pro- 
jecting horizontal bar of steel having on it a sliding ring (see 
111. CXV) : and by passing the swivel-hook on to this ring the 
trooper could sling his carbine (see 111. XXXIX) loose at his 
right side. In the Household Cavalry these belts were pro- 
fusely ornamented (see Ills. XLV, LX). 

Besides the several weapons already described there were 
others that were borne by Officers and Non-commissioned 
Officers only, and that were rather emblems of authority than 
fighting arms. These were the Half-pike (see 111. CCXXXIII), 
the Partisan (CXLV, CXLVI), the Halberd (CXLIV), and 
the Pole-axe Ills. VII, CLXIII, XXVI). 

The Spontoon, derived from the Italian “spontone,” 


Sandford. 

Prints of Battle of the Boyne, 1690 ; and of the Siege of Namur, 1695. 

Particulars of clothing (1696) ; Harl. MSS. 7,018, &c. , &c. 

James, Mily. Dicty. 

7 '*'^ Sandford tells us that the infantry wore belts, but in the case of the Life-Gds. 
he specifies the material as buff, as if for distinction. 

De Puysegur says ‘‘ de cuir de vache.’* 

St. Remy says ‘‘ de bufle couverte de roussi.®’ 

Albemarle says that when buff was dear “ bull or ox hides dressed lihe buff-’ 
might be used. 

The prices also denote only a common leather. 

745 And other contemporary paintings. 

Contemporary portraits and paintings. Hollar, &c. 
notes to Illustration CXXXVIIL 
Sir J. Turnen—Mallet—St. Remy. 

States of Ordnce. Stores, 1687/91, Harl. MSS. 7, 458-63. 
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pointed or sharp, is but another name for a sort of half-pike, 
and although in vogue in France^'*® prior to the year 1697, it 
was not so in our army until after the year 1700. 

Defensive ARMOUR had already gone greatly out of fashion 
at the period of the Restoration ; but even up to the end of the 
century, and indeed for years after, it was usual for officers of 
rank to wear armour. Some even continued to wear whole 
armour to the knee.^^^ It was reckoned unusual for a General 
Officer to appear on the field of battle without armour. As 
however such armour was but a relic of a former and different 
age, and as the use of it was restricted to the highest officers 
alone, I do not purpose to open up a vein of research that would 
beguile me back to the earliest days of chivalry. 

But all defensive armour was not confined to the highest 
grades; on the contrary, some pieces were worn generally in 
the ranks. 

The HEAD-PIECES in use in our army during the half-century 
were of two kinds, — the basinet or pott, and the skull-cap. 

The Pott was a low-crowned helmet with a brim 
(111. CXLVII) ; it was sometimes bright, and sometimes 
painted black.^^^ In the Horse-regiments the pott gave way, 
about the period of the Revolution, to the Skull-cap, which 
was a mere shape of thin iron made to fit into the crown of the 
hat (Ills. CXLVIII, CXLIX). The iron skull-cap continued in 
vogue until the middle of the eighteenth century.^^^ 


St. Remy, ed. 1697. 

De Puysegiir however says that they were not introduced into the French army 
until subsequent to 1700. 

Contemporary portraits and prints. 

Turner. 

Sandford. 

See the portraits in the Ills. Also portraits of Count Schonberg, Brigr. 
Genl. Maxwell (4th Dragoons) &c., in my possession. 

Story, 1690 (Battle of the Boyne). 

De Villars, 1691 (Battle of Leuse). 

D’Auvergne, 1693 (Battle of Neerwinden), 

752 Originals. 

Expedition of His tiighness the Prince of Orange to the ist Deer,, 1688; 
Lond. 1688; liarl. Misc. 

Describing the manner of his entrance into Exeter; ist. The Rt. Hon, the 
Earl of Macclesfield with 200 Horse, the most part of which were English 
“ gentlemen” &c,, *‘in head-pieces, back and breast, bright armour.” 

Royal Warrants, 13 Feby„ 1677/8; 6 Novr., 1688, Apps. XXIII, XXV. 

On the Medal for the Boyne, 1690, the Horse are in hats ; as they are in prints of 
Coronation of Charles II, &c. 

St. Remy. 
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Both Pikemen ' and Horse-soldiers wore besides the pott, a 
CUIRASS or back and breast pieces {see Ills. XVI^ XVII, XX, 
XXI, &c.). The word cuirass is derived from the Spanish 
coraza ” which is so called from its being a defence for the 
breast or heart, from “corazon” the heart (III. CL), The 
cuirass, like the pott, was sometimes black and sometimes 
bright Those for Pikemen differed from those for Horse. 

In the days when whole armour was worn, each member of 
the body had its proper defence ; and for the protection of the 
neck and collar-bone (III CLI) a piece of armour termed a 
Gorget (from “ gorge ” the French word for throat) fitted over 
the cuirass {see Ills. XXXIV, LXX, LXXIV). After the 
Restoration the gorget came to be worn alone (Ills. CLII, CLIII) 
instead of the cuirass or corselet, and it at length became the 
last and only surviving remnant of armour in the infantry. The 
reasons of its so long surviving all other armour were/‘^“ that it 
formed a badge of rank, and that it was ordered to be the sign 
of the wearer being on duty'-’^' {see Ills. XXVI, XLVIII, 
LXVII). 

As might be expected, a piece of armour worn for no 
purpose of defence, and so uncomfortable in itself, soon under- 
went successive modifications calculated to render it easy to don 
and light to wear. These modifications, so far as they occurred 
up to the accession of Queen Anne will be best explained by 
illustration. The gorget (III CLIV), in almost the same form 
and size as it attained in the last of these mutations, survived 
the commencement of the current century in our Service, and is 
worn to the present moment in several Continental armies. 

Arms were from the first establishment of permanent troops 


The Cuirass appears to have been bright throughout the period here discussed : 
and the browning of it probably ceased with the browning of musket-barrels, about 
1650-60. 

Markham, 1645, says ‘‘All this (pikeman’s) armour is to be rather of russet, 
“ sanguine, or black colour, than white or milled, for it will keep the longer from 
“ rust.” 

Wouvermanns. 

Rugendas. 

St. Remy. • 

Clarendon says that cuirasses were of “bright iron.” 

Expedition of Prince of Orange ; quoted above, Note 
.SVg Chap. XXII on Clothing (Badges). 

7^7 Royal Warrant, i Septr., 1684; App. VIII. 

English Mily. Discipline; By command 1686. 

Regimental Orders, Coldstream-Guards, May 1686, ordering that the Colonel 
“ and other officers upon duty shall wear their gorgets ” ; Mackinnon. 
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furnished out of the King’s magazines. There used to be 
what was termed the small armament, as distinguished from the 
greater armament. The small armament consisted of sword 
and belt, to which were afterwards added the bayonet, and 
cartridge-box with their furniture. All these were included in 
the clothing, and were renewable every three years. And it 
appears to have been optional with the Colonels to obtain the 
small armament from tradesmen or from the government 
stores on repayment. From at least as early as 1678 some of 
the arms and accoutrements were paid for by the troops out of 
their off-reckonings. This repayment was at first confined to 
swords and sword-belts.^®* Later, however, by an exercise of 
arbitrary power on the part of the Secretary-at-War the 
repayment was extended to all sorts of arms,''®* and even to 

Warrants, to Feby., 1659/60; 14 Apr., 1660; 34 Feby., 1664/65; 21 Feby., 
1669 ; '3 May, 1672 ; 39 Apr., 1674 ; 19 May, 1677 ; 14 and 17 Jany., and 13 Feby., 
1677/8; 13 Apr., 1678; 28 June, 1683; 26 Jany., 1683/4; 28 Apr., 1684; 
22 Feby., 1685/6; ii Mar., 1687/8 ; 9 May, 1692; 18 Feby., 1691 ; App.s. V, VI, 
XXXVI, XXXVII, IV, XXXVIII, LXXXIX, XII, &c. 

Orders, Ireland. Note below. 

These Warrant.? and Orders to issue include the following arms and accoutrements : 
Matchlocks, Fusils, Bandaleers, Granade-poiiches, Hatchets with girdles, Halberts, 
Partisans, Pikes, Carbines, Cuirasses, Potts, Slings, Cartridge boxes with girdles, 
Bayonets, Pole-axes, Swords, Pistols, Sword-bayonets. 

States of Ordnance Stores 1687/91. 

Proclamation concerning the clothing of the Army, Dublin, 26 July, 1697, 
App. XC. 

Royal Warrant i Feby., 1677/8, App. IX. 

Particulars of Clothing for a regt. of Horse, Dragoons or Foot, Hark 
MS. 7,018 ; Apps. LI, LII. 

Proclamation Dublin, 26 July, 1697, App. XC. 

Tradesmen’s Bills, Treasury State Papers quoted below. 

Clarke MSS. 

762 ]^0yai Warrt., i Feby-, 1677/8, App. IX, 

Report, 16 Feby., 1691, of Paymaster General on Thos. Hawgoocl’s bill for swords 
to the 14th Foot in 1688. 

Report, 15 Oct,, 1691, of do. on claim of E. of Monmouth’s regt. in 1690; Try. 
State Papers. — 

Act 31 Chas. II, C I, 1677, 

Royal Warrt, I Feby., 1677/^ App. IX. 

blastings to Ginckell, Cork, II Mar., 1690/1 ; Clarke MSS. 

Memorial of Officers to Ginckell 12 June, 1691 ; do. 

Orders, Ireland, 1697, 2 Septr. (Swords, Pistols, Fusils). 

7 and 9 Septr. (various arms). 

18 Septr. (Musquets). 

1698, 2 Aug. (Sword Bayonets). 

1698/9, 20 Mar. (Pikes), 

1699, 17 Aug. (Pikes). Dub. State papers. 

Order, Ireland, 3 Feby., 1697/8, being an Order to the Officers of the Ordnance 
to make an account of what is chargeable upon the several regiments now 
“ or lately of the Army in this kingdom for arms, ammunition, and other things 
“ delivered out of the stores for their use from i Jany. 1691/2 to 30 Tune 1697” ; 
Dub. State papers. 
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ammunition, issued from government stores. Nevertheless, 
through the chicanery of the same civil administration, soldiers 
on disbandment retained (as before) their swords and belts only,'®" 
the other arms being returned into store without compensation. 

In some instances the OfBcers, who (however wrongfully) 
regarded the off-reckonings and proceeds of vacant men as their 
proper emolument, represented their claim or the claim of 
their regiment to the arms thus paid for out of the men's pay. 
The arms were peremptorily ordered to be returned into storej 
and any claims to be represented afterwards ; it does not appear 
that the representations resulted in justice being dealt out to 
either officers or men, and it is quite clear that the arms 
belonged to one or the other and in no case to Government : — 
so great a resemblance is there between the old and modern 
dealings of the bureaucratic functionaries of the army, and 
between the old and modern causes of military discontent. 

The following list shews the prices of some of the several 
arms and accoutrements: — 


i 

Serjts. 

Ptes. 

Drums, 

Sword, Horse 


7/6 to 10/- 


„ Drs 

7/- to 10/- 

4/6 to 7/6 
and 12/- 


» Ft 

10/- 

s/- 

4/6 

lianger 


6/6 

Collar of Bandaleers 


5/6 


Fusil ... 


12/- 


Pistol... 


X2/- 


Cartridge-box 


1/8 to 2/6 


Plug-bayonet ... 


1/6 to 3/6 


Sword-bayonet ... 


4/6 


Granade-pouch 


2/6 to 6/- 


Match-box ... 


i/- 


Sword-belt, Shoulder 


6/- to 10/- 


,, Waist ... 

Carbine-belt 

3/- to 6/. 

2/4 to 4/6 

4/6 


4/- to 7 /- 



The Charge of the Army in Ireland, Harl. MS, 7,194, “arms, ammunition, and 
habiliaments of war.” 

Proclamation, Dublin, 26 July, 1697, App. XC, 

Order, Whitehall, i4Feby., 1697/8; Lond. Gaz., 10/14 Feby., 1697/8. 

Orders, Dublin 1698 for disbanding several regts. 

5;?^ also next Note. 

Order, Dublin, 28 Feby., 1697/8, for disbanding Mount] oy’s Regt.; Dublin 
State papers. 

Particulars of Clothing lor a regt. of Horse, of Dragoons, of Foot ; App. LII. 
Report, 15 Oct, 1691, of Paymr. Genl ; Try. State Papers. 

Report, lo Feby., 1691, of Paymr, Genl. ; Try. State Papers. 

Govt Order, Dublin, 2 Septr., 1697. 

St Helena Official Records. 

The 12^. was the price charged to the men of the 8th Drgs. in 1697 for “a 
good broad-^sword” ; and 12^. for “afuzee” ; Order, Dublin, 2 Septr., 1697, App. XCIL 
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The lowest prices are those shewn in Harl. MS. 7,018, as 

“ prices now proposed ” as compared with “ former prices ’ ; the 

difference being supposed to represent more or less the amount 
out of which the soldier had been habitually defrauded by his 

colonel. , 

The prices charged by clothiers for bayonets and swords 

sufficiently attest the quality of the weapons put into the 
hands of the troops under such a system, it being borne in 
mind that this by no means exhibits the market value of the 
weapons, many deductions having to be made for those piivate 
fraudulent arrangements which were so notorious.'''" 


See Chap. XXII on Clothing. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Clothing, Uniform, and Equipment during the 

PERIOD FROM 1660 TO 170O. 

A.D. 1660-1700. 

Uniform. — Origin of Uniform-clothing. — The English national colour. — The Head- 
dress. — Facial uniform. — The Cravat. — ^The Coat. — The Cloak.-— The Leg- 
dress. — The Boot or Shoe. — The Glove. — The Knapsack. — The Haver-sack. — 
The Water-bottle. — Badges. — Spurs. — Horse-equipment. — Hussars. — Signs of 
Battle. — Mode of Supply. — Abuses. — Prices. 

[Far Ilhistrations^ see Note on p. xiii.] 

“ Uniform,” or a dress peculiar to soldiers and of one pattern 
for a whole body of men, is not a modern distinction. The 
Romans clothed their legions in uniform, and the earlier Eastern 
potentates used to entertain bands of armed followers who were 
distinguished by their dress. The rudest form of military 
uniform is found in the war-paint of savage nations : our own 
ancestors stained their bodies with blue : and not only does 
each tribe have its proper paint, but the chiefs have distinguish- 
ing badges of rank as marked as those of a General of an 
European army : a few streaks more or less of paint, and a 
slight addition to the head-dress, serve to mark the leaders 
sufficiently clearly. The elaborate uniforms of the armies of 
civilised peoples are but a development of the war-paint and 
feathers of the naked savage. Sound sense dictated the use 
of the one and of the other, and the reasons that prompted 
the first initiation of military uniform tell with undiminished 
force in favour of its continuance. One tribe tattooes the face 
while another marks only the breast or limbs ; one nation 
favours red coats, another white, and a third green; but all 
with the common object of discerning in the fight friend from 
foe, and of avoiding the disastrous consequences which would 
ensue to one party or both from an undistinguishable mingling 
of two opposing armies. 

Of the necessity for some distinction of dress we have a 
notable example in the battle of the Boyne. Many of the 
troops on either side were clothed alike ; and to avoid confusion 
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it was found necessary to extemporise' some party-badge. The 
/Irish .soldiers wore a white . band' on the.' arm while the English 
. .stuck green boughs in their hat 

Just as a savage Chief wears a tail feather in his hair or a 
circlet of metal on his brow, to enable his followers to distin- 
guish him in the melee they may be inspired or steadied 
by his example, so does the dancing plume or the gold and 
crimson sash of the modern General serve to warn his troops 
to whom to look for orders and around whom to rally. All 
the men of uncivilised tribes are warriors and therefore all 
wear these distinctive military marks and badges; with us, 
only a portion of the population are soldiers, and it is only 
soldiers that have need of some such emblems of their nation- 
ality or their personal military rank. The scarlet coat is not 
given to the soldier to distinguish him from the civilian, but 
to distinguish him from an enemy. It- is true that it does set 
the soldier apart from the civilian, and it is equally true that 
it is desirable so to set him apart, but nevertheless that distinc- 
tion is a mere incident and not a primary object of uniform. 

The lace, tags, crowns, stripes, and stars, which to the eyes 
of the uninitiated indicate nothing but a vain and unmeaning 
desire for ornament, have each their appropriate signification 
to the soldier. A stripe, a crown, or a star more or less marks 
the degrees of rank; the doubling of a row of lace converts 
a captain into a colonel : this pattern of lace or plume indi- 
cates a cavalry officer, that pattern a staff-officer, and so on/^^ 
Although not properly within the scope of this history, it 
will not be altogether irrelevant to cast a cursory glance back 
at the century preceding the Restoration. 

Clothing worn as militaiy uniform in this country probably 
originated in the assumption of badges by feudal retainers ; a 

Story. 

James 11, &c. 

And I would remark that it might be well were the objects, origin, and history 
of badges and distinctions more constantly borne in mind by those who have the 
regulation of such matters. Esprit de Corps would be better fostered, and' there 
would not exist that confusion of dress which of late years has become so common. 
Certain outward symbols are presumed to indicate certain grades or corps, and if 
similar emblems are employed to signify different things, their meaning is neutralised 
and the use of them at all void of sense. 

Thus Warwick in Shakspeare’s Henry VI : — 

“ Xow by my father’s badge, old Nevil’s crest, 

“ The rampant bear chained to the ragged staff 
‘‘ This day I’ll wear aloft my burgonet, 

“ Even to affright thee with the view thereof.” 

See also Rymer. 
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relic of this custom still survives in the badges worn by members 
of the civic companies of the City of London. 

Such badges being found insuflficient to prevent confusion, 
coloured sashes, and then '' livery” coats were adopted. The 
value of some such unmistakable distinction of uniform was 
well exemplified at the Battle of Edgehill (1642),"^"* when some of 
the Parliamentary troops deserting in a body to the side of the 
King were shortly afterwards killed by their new comrades, 
owing , to their having neglected to throw aside the orange- 
tawny scarfs worn by the soldiers of the Parliamentary Army 
as being the colours of their leader the Earl of Essex. 

The Royal livery or uniform of England appears to have 
always been crimson or scarlet with blue trimmings or facings, 
and it was certainly so at the period of the Restoration. In the 
time of Henry the Eighth scarlet and blue were the colours 
of the Royal body-guard (the Yeomen of the Guard), the 
clothing being of scarlet cloth and the trimmings of blue velvet ; 
but sometimes the Royal guard wore the same colours reversed, 
that is, blue coats with red facings. White uniforms were 
also worn at that time.'"‘^‘ 

At that period also feudal badges were abolished in favour 
of a national or Royal badge,""" for in the Ordinances of War 
for 1544 it was ordered “that every man going in hosting or 
“ battle, of what estate condition or nation he be, of the King's 
“ party and host, except he be a bishop or officer of arms, bear 
“ a cross of Saint George sufficient and large, &c., &c. . . . . 
“ And that no soldier bear no cognisance but the King's and his 
“ captain's upon pain of death.” 


Clarendon. 

Holbein, «&c. ; Paintings of the Field of the cloth of gold ; Pleiiry VIII 
embarking from Dover ; Meeting of Henry VIII and the Emperor Maximilian. 

By the Charter to the Guild of the Hon. Artillery Company of London (1537) the 
officers of the Company were permitted the use of any kind of colour except purple or 
scarlet (these being Royal colours). 

The troops raised in England for service in Holland in Queen Elizabeth’s reign 
wore “ red coats,” or ‘‘ red cassocks ” (Stow ; Plist. of the siege of Ostend, &c.). 

Manuscript, “ W. S.,” College of Arms ; Orders of Duke of Norfolk, quoted 
by Grose : — A, D. 1545: — 

“ Every man sowdyer to have a cote of blew clothe, after such fashion as ail 
footmen’s cotes be made here at London, to serve His Majesty in this jorncy, and 
“ that the same be garded with red cloth, and the best sene to be trymmed after such 
“ sort as shall please the captain to devise.” 

Shrewsbury Letters. College of Arms. VoL D., FoL 109. 

Manuscript, W. S. College of Arms. Statutes and Ordinances of War, 1 544. 

^lanuscript, W. S. Orders of Duke of Norfolk. A. D. 1545. “ . . . . . 

“ Nor no gentleman nor yeoman to wear any manner of badge.” 
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: . ! Elizabeth's reign the infantry' had overcoats or 

“ cassocks of some motley or other sad green colour or russet/*3^•^ 
much like those of the modern Spanish infantry, but the 
“ doublet ” worn under this cassock was often if not always red/'®" 
; especially as the cavalry at the same epoch kept up the national 
colour in their sleeveless' .red cloaksd’’® ■ 

It is curious to note that the “stripe of three fingers broad 
“ of red upon the outside of the leg from the stock downward/’ 
now so much worn, dates from the time of Henry the Eighth, 

In the army of the Commonwealth dull colours were 
generally affected/®^ and horse soldiers wore leathern jerkins 
and breeches. 

With the Restoration the scarlet reappeared. Hitherto the 
use of this colour would appear to have been almost confined to 
Royal corps or the body-guard. At the Restoration’'®*^ the 
Life-Guards and Foot-Guards favoured the Royal colour, while 
the Horse Guards or Earl of Oxford’s Blues wore blue. As 
other regiments were raised they also appropriated the national 
colour, for regiments were no longer feudal retainers nor raised 
only for a passing emergency : they were now permanent troops 
forming a part of the Royal standing army and as such having 
a right to the Royal liver}^ 

In 1669 the “ Royal livery”/®'^ was red turned up with light 
blue ; and in 1698 a proclamation was issued prohibiting the 
use for liveries of “ any sort of scarlet or red cloth or stuff, 
“ except such as are or shall be worn by His Majesty’s Servants, 
“ and Guards (%£,, troops), and those belonging to the Royal 
“ family or foreign ministers.” 


Stow. 

Hist, of siege of Ostend. 

From these it appears that ail troops recruited in England for service in the 
Netherlands were clothed in red : see Hote “■*. 

A.D. 1584; Peck, Desiderata Curiosa. 

Orders of Duke of Norfolk, 1545. 

Contemporary paintings. 

xhe Militia and Volunteers also appear to have asserted a right to the red coat 
from the first, for in 1662 the Governor of Exeter having raised a regiment of Foot 
{upon the alarm of an insurrection of the Millenarians), ‘‘ clad them in red coats ” ; 
Mercurius Pub., 4 Deer., 1662. 

See also Chap. XXIV, under the headings of Militia and Volunteers. 

Cosmo’s travels. 

Nt;.' also 111. XVL 

The Stuart Scotch royal livery was red faced with yellow. 

^^Mhodamation, 10 Mar., 1698/9; London Gazette. 

Orders, 20 Deer., 169S, and 13 Febry., 1698/9, by the Duke of Norfolk, Earl 
Marshall to the same effect ; Land, Gaz., 23/27 Mar,, 1698/9. 
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It must not however be imagined that scarlet was altogether 
peculiar to this country. The French had some regiments 
clothed in red, and so had the Dutch. Julius Ferretus, a writer 
of the sixteenth century tells us (says Grose), that all soldiers 
commonly wore a red frock, this colour being selected with a 
view to lessen the ejffect of the sight of blood. The English 
nation is, however, the only one that has retained the colour as 
its national badge. 

There were several exceptions to the general use of scarlet 
by our troops both before, and subsequently to, the Restoration. 
Among these were the yellow coats of the old Marines 
III CLXXXVIII), which then ranked as third of the Foot 
regiments, and the blue coats of the Tenth, Twenty-third 
{see Ills. LXII, XLIV), Twenty-fourth, and other regiments of 
Foot'^'" It has been stated by some writers that the red coat 
was made our uniform colour by William the Third at the time 
of his accession : nothing can be more erroneous, for whereas 
there were but two blue-coated”^‘^‘^^ infantry regiments before the 
Revolution, in the regiments raised immediately after it blue 
prevailed over red. 

Not only the Twenty-Third and Twenty fourth but also 
Drogheda’s,'®'" Lisburne’s, Ingoldsby’s, and Bolton’s all wore 
blue. Lord Castleton’s regiment was dressed in grey with 
purple facings ; and this was not the only regiment with 


Besides the loth Foot ; the D. of Buckingham’s Foot (raised 1672) wore 
“ blue cloth coats lined with red baize,” W.O. Records 18 June, 1673, Misc. orders. 

Letter, Chester, 5 Aug., 1689 ; Thorpe Tracts. 

Harl. MSS. 986. Symonds’s notes of the Muster of the King’s Army at Oxford 
13 Feby., 1643, shows the Life Guards in red, but three regts, in white, blue, grey, 
coats. 

Letter, Chester, 2 Aug., 1689. News from Chester, Lond. 1689 ; Thorpe. 

786 Grose, in giving a copy of a Contract in 1693 for grey coats and breeches for 
this regiment, draws the inference that all foot soldiers were clothed in grey ; an error 
which has been propagated with less reservation by recent authors. But we know 
from other sources that at this period most of our infantry wore red {see the various 
illustrations of uniforms), and that grey clothing was, like the blue coats of the Tenth, 
an exception to the rule and peculiar to this and one or two other regiments, 

Otway’s play of ‘‘The soldier’s fortune” 1681, contains the following passages : 

“ It was fortune made me a soldier, a rogue in red.” 

“ Every parish bawd that goes to conventicle twice a week shall roar out (to 
“ the soldiers) fogh ye lousy red-coat rake-hells.” Silvia (speaking of Courtine 
a soldier). “ Filthily dressed enough of all conscience with a thread -bare red coat.” 

Courtine (a soldier) calls himself “ A drunken red-coat.” 

St. Helena Official Records 20 July, 1685, shews that the Militia in St. Helena 
wore red coats in 1683 and 1685. The regulars also had worn red for some time 
prior to 1692. Records, 29 Octr., 1692, 
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.grey instead of red coats/®'^ for Galway^s. Horse always wore, 
them, as well : as MonmoutlVs and the Inniskilling Foot {see 
,111. XXVII). ' ■ 

The custom of guarding ” or ^Hacing ” soldiers’ coats with 
some colour distinctive of their corps is ancient ; and the colour 
selected appears to have originally been that of the leader. 
Thus the regiments of the Duke of York (see III CLXXXVIII), 
as well as of Prince George of Denmark wore the Stuart colours 
of red and' yellow/®^®' Thus, also, the facings of the Eleventh 
Foot (see III XXXIII) were tawny, being the distinguishing 
colour of their first Colonel the Duke of Beaufort. In 1667 Lord 
Chesterfield raised a regiment of Foot in ten days, and he tells 
that he gave ^The soldiers red coats lined with Mack and 
black flags with a red cross in a black field, which I then did, 
because I tvas at that time in mourning for my mother r 

It is curious to trace from the first rise of our army the 
gradations of the different articles of dress down to their 
present adaptation. In these gradations, and in the resemblance 
to original patterns borne by equipments long after they had 
changed their uses or requirements, is evinced that clinging to 
peculiarities of dress or ornament which proceeds from esprit de 
corps. And this adherence to fortuitous peculiarities is not to 
be regretted ; any measure that fosters esprit de corps without 
destroying common harmony and utility is desirable, however 
useless or even childish in the abstract it may appear. Every 
vestige that connects the present with the past, every trifle that 
has a history of its own, every tag or ribbon that tradition may 
have associated with the former glories of a regiment, should be 
retained, so long as the retention does not interfere with 
efficiency. It is to be feared that an itching for petty economies 
— that penny-wise but pound-foolish system which has resulted 
in the recruiting difficulty — will eventually succeed in uprooting 
all visible military tradition. 


5 "^" London Gtuetles, 27 Septr., 168S, 28 Octr., 1689. 

Hamilton, Actions of the Inniskilling men ; having defeated the Jacobites at 
Beltiirbet 19 June, 1689, it was agreed that they should surrender their red coats, but 
we got ])ut as many red coats as served two companies, many of their men, being 
neza /e^jieSj wearing greyt’ 

' . Cosmo.’S' travels. ■ - . 

Nathan Brooks. 

list of King James’s Army. 

London Gazettes, 8 Janry., 13 April, 1685 j 2 Deer., i6S6 ; 13 June, 1687; 
2 Febry., 9 August, 16S8. 

Letters of Philip second Earl of Chesterfield, pub. 1829. 
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In treating of the various articles ' of dress and equipment 
severally, I shall be compelled to go more into detail than will 
be pleasing to any but the professional reader ; not only in 
order to carry out the plan of exhaustive treatment, but mainly 
because by this means constant repetition of the same quota- 
tions will be avoided in the Authorities which accompany the 
various illustrations of uniform (s£e Note on p. xiii). 

The Head-dress of the British soldier has never remained 
long unchanged. 

The buff leather liat which superseded the old morion or 
burgonet very soon disappeared before the beaver or its black 
felt imitation, and whereas the crown was previously wont to be 
high, it was now cut down to a very moderate size. In 1661 
the beaver hat was a novelty but two or three years later 
all the troops wore imitations of felt, and their officers had them 
of beaver or velvet"^® The men wore a ribbon and bow, the 
officers a ribbon and rosette about the crown. 

Before James's reign the officers reverted to plumes, and at 
the same time it became the mode to “ cock " or turn up one 
side of the brim of the hat.'®^ In a few years the other side 
followed, and then the back. Thus, before the end of King 
William’s reign (see III LXII), there was developed the three 
cornered cocked hat which still survives in a mutilated form in 
the hat of a modern Staff Officer. 

The real old three-cornered hat of the year 1700 (see 
111 . CCLXI) may however be yet seen on the venerable heads 
of the Chelsea Pensioners, imparting to the old fellows the air 
of veterans of a hundred and sixty years' standing. 

The hats used to be ail more or less ornamented ; those 


788 Pepys’s Diaiy Octr. 1661. 

Bepys, 1663, says he wore “a velvet hat very fine to ride in, and the fashion, 
which pleases me,” 

Hollar. 

Otway, The soldier’s fortune 1681. Loq. Courtine a soldier **T’is a fine 
equipage I am like to he reduced to ; I shall ere long be as greasy as an Alsatian 
“ bully ; this flopping hat pinned up bn one side ” See, 

The following are among the numerous authorities that have been consulted 
upon this point : 

1678. Royal Want, i Febry., 1677/8, hats were to be ‘'edged ” and to have " hat 
bands,” App. IX. 

1685. Sandford, Coronation of James II, detailed descriptions of the dress of the 
troops. 

1687. Lend. Gaz. , 30 Jime/4 July ; ist Dr. Gds., Officer, “black hat laced and 
“ a silver hatband.” 

1688. Lond. Gaz. , 24/27 Septr. ; Galmoy’s Horse, Pte. , “ Black hat laced with 
“ galoon.” 
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of the infantry were edged with'Common lace usually white but 
sometimes gilt or gold coloured,*’ and had hat-bands of ribbon: 
those of the Horse were laced with gold or silver. 

The form of the Granadeer cap has been in a marked degree 
handed down to our own day. The bear-skin, as it was shaped 
prior to the Crimean War, was almost a fac-simile of the cap 
first worn by our granadeers, if we except the hood. Very 
soon after the institution of granadeers fur caps gave place to 
cloth ones the hood being still retained {see Ills. XIX, XXII, 
XXni, LXXXIIl, LXII); but this hood'^^ being found 
troublesome was curtailed, and the tassel that had been at the 
end of it was mounted on the cone of the cap. The original 
fur cap had no device on the front, but the cloth cap was 
adorned with the Royal cypher or other ornament on the front, 
and with a granade in coloured cloth on a roundel behind. The 
Fusileer regiments wore a cap of a similar description,’'^^ only 
shorter and wanting the granade. The origin of the granadeer cap 
(see Ills. LXI, LXXI) is uncertain, but I imagine it to have been 
borrowed by continental armies from the Turks (at that time 
a leading military nation), and so to have come to us from the 
French: the Turkish Janizary (111. CLV) wore a cap very like 
a granadeer’s, and Evelyn, in describing his first impressions 
of our granadeers, writes : “ Now were brought into service a 
new sort of soldiers called Granadeers, who were dexterous 
in flinging hand-granades, every one having a pouch full : 


Lond. Gaz., 6/9 Aug. ; Prince Geo. of Denmark’s Foot, Pte., hats ‘Maced with 
‘‘ a broad gold-coloured lace.” 

1689. Lond. Gaz., 13/17 June; Lisburne’s Foot, Pte., hat laced “with gilt 
“ lace. ” 

1691. Add. MSS. 18,023, Brit, Mus., Lord Geo. Hamilton’s regt. ; Hats, with 
broad silver lace for Officers ; hatband (evidently ribbon only from price) buttons and 
loops. ■ ■ , 

1694, Lond. Gaz., 27/30 Aug.; Atkins’s Foot, Pte., hat “black edged mth 
“white.” 

1695. Particulars of Clothing of Horse, Dragoons, and Foot. 

Ilarl. MS., 7jOt8; Horse, Ptes, “edged with silver.” 

1697. Lond. Gaz., 10/14 June; Denbigh’s Dragoons, Ptes. ; “ ammunition hats 
“ having a white silver edging.” 

1698. Lond. Gaz., 24/28 Mar. ; Macclesfield’s Horse, Pte., “ hat laced with a 
“ broad gold lace^.” 

The hood was, however, retained until the close of the seventeenth century. 
St^e Girard's illustrations of Granadeers, Ills. CCXXII, CCXXVTI. There are caps 
of Queen Anne’s reign extant without the hood. See also Note 

Royal Warrant, 30 Deer., 1695, -^PP* 

Evelyn, <]iarv, 1678, describing his visit to the camp on Ifounslow-IR 
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they had furred caps with coped crowns like Janizaries/^*" 
which made them look very fierce, and some had long hoods 
‘‘ hanging down behind, as we picture fools. Their clothing 
being likewise piebald, yellow and red.'' 

Horse Granadeers had hats as well as granadeer caps * and 
they always appeared on parade in hats/^‘^ and substituted the 
caps byword of command at the commencement of the field 
exercise. 

Dragoons (III CLVI) also wore a sort of caps as well as 
hats/^^ and were the only other troops to whom both were 
issued. The caps of pioneers (111. CLVII, also III 
CCLXVI), were similar in shape to those now worn by 
brewers’ menP^' 

The FACIAL UNIFORM of soldiers accorded even until quite 


Special authorities ; 

1678. Evelyn. 

1678/1700. Girard. 

1678. Print of siege of Stettin. 

16S4, Nathan Brooks, detailed descriptions. 

1685. Sandford, detailed descriptions. 

1689. London Gazette, 25/28 July ; 15th Foot, Pte., “ Granadeer’s cap edged 
“ with white, with the King’s cypher.” 

1690/1700. Hughtenburgh, 372 Musee de peinture, Brussels. 

Wyck’s painting of the Battle of the Boyne, (Wyck died in 1702). 

1690. Medal for entry into Dublin. 

1695. Hughtenburgh, Prise de Namur. 

In Voyage de S. M, Brit, en Hollande, 1692, are Granrs. caps very low with 
rounded fronts. 

In Maas’s picture of the Battle of the Boyne (B. Mus.) are Granrs. in caps with 
very high tasselled hoods, and with front less high, as in some of the illustrations to 
this Vol. {see Note on p. xiii). 

In a print of the victory of Gallieerden of Vaiikryken Spangien, by de Hooge, 
1702 ; are Granrs. in high fronted caps (as in Q. Anne’s time), but with the tasselled 
hood loose and hanging back ; also troops in similar caps but much lower and with 
rounded front. 

Sandford, 1685, thus describes the caps of the Horse Granrs. : “ the crowns of 
“ their caps were raised high to a pointy falling hack at the top in form of a capomh^ 
“which were turned up before and behind, triangular, and faced with blue plush, 
“ and on the back of the crowns was a roundel or granade-ball of the same,” 

English Military Discipline, 1686. 

Milry. Discipline, &c., by Capt J. Boddington, 1700. 

Particulars of Clothing for Florse, Foot and Dragoons (1696) ; Harl. MSS. 
7,018, App. LI, 

Proclamation, Dublin, 26 July, 1697 ; App. XC. 

Pamphlet entitled “The burning of the Pope at Temple Bar in London” 
1679. “ First marched six Wliifflers to clear the way in pioneer caps and red waist- 

“ coats” ; the print accompanying shews the shape of the caps to have been as stated 
in the text.' ■ ■ . . 

De Ville, illustrations. 
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of the infantry were edged with common lace usually white but 
sometimes gilt or gold coloured,” and had hat-bands of ribbon : 
those of the Horse were laced with gold or silver. 

The form of the Granadeer cap has been in a marked degree 
handed down to our own day. The bear-skin, as it was shaped 
prior to the Crimean War, was almost a fac-simile of the cap 
first worn by our granadeers, if we except the hood. Very 
soon after the institution of granadeers fur caps gave place to 
cloth ones the hood being still retained Ills. XIX, XXII, 
XXIII, LXXXni, LXII) ; but this hood being found 
troublesome was curtailed, and the tassel that had been at the 
end of it was mounted on the cone of the cap. The original 
fur cap had no device on the front, but the cloth cap was 
adorned with the Royal cypher or other ornament on the front, 
and with a granade in coloured cloth on a roundel behind. The 
Fusileer regiments wore a cap of a similar description,’'^'^ only 
shorter and wanting the granade. The origin of the granadeer cap 
(see Ills. LXI, LXXI) is uncertain, but I imagine it to have been 
borrowed by continental armies from the Turks (at that time 
a leading military nation), and so to have come to us from the 
French: the Turkish Janizary ( 111 . CLV) wore a cap very like 
a granadeer’s, and Evelyn, in describing his first impressions’’^^ 
of our granadeers, writes : Now were brought into service a 
“ new sort of soldiers called Granadeers, who were dexterous 
in flinging hand-granades, every one having a pouch full : 


Lond. Gaz., 6/9 Aug. ; Prince Geo. of Denmark’s Foot, Pte., hats “laced with 
“ a broad gold-coloured iace.” 

1689. Lond. Gaz., 13/17 June; Lisburne’s Foot, Pte., hat laced “with gilt 

“'lace.” 

1691. Add. MSS. 18,023, Brit. Mus., Lord Geo. Hamilton’s regt. ; Hats, with 
broad silver lace for Officers ; hatband (evidently ribbon only from price) buttons and 
loops. 

1694. Lond. Gaz., 27/30 Aug. ; Atkins’s Foot, Pte., hat '‘black edged with 
“.white.” ■ ■ : ' 

1695. Particulars of Clothing of Horse, Dragoons, and Foot. 

Harl. MS., 7,018; Horse, Ptes, “ edged with silver,” 

1697, Lond. Gaz., 10/14 June; Denbigh’s Dragoons, Ptes. ; “ammunition hats 
“ having a white silver edging.” 

1698. Lond. Gaz., 24/28 Mar. ; MacdesfiekPs Horse, Pte., “ hat laced with a 

“ broad gold lace.” 

The hood was, however, retained until the close of the seventeenth century. 
See Girard’s illustrations of Granadeers, Ills. CGXXII, CCXXVIL There are caps 
of Queen Anne’s reign extant without the hood. also Note 
7S)3 Warrant, 30 Deer., 1695, App. X. 

7^.34 Evelyn, diary, 1678, describing his visit to the camp on Hounslow-Heath, 
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‘'they had: with coped crowBS like Janizaries/'^"’ 
'/ which made them look very fierce, and some had long hoods 
hanging down behind, as we picture fools. Their clothing 
" being likewise piebald, yellow and red.” 
v Horse Granadeers had hats as well as granadeer caps ; and 
they always appeared on parade in hats/^^’ and substituted the 
caps by word of command at the commencement of the field 
exercise.' 

Dragoons (III CLVI) also wore a sort of caps as well as 
hats/®^ and were the only other troops to whom both were 
issued. The caps of pioneers (111. CLVII, see also III 
CCLXVI), w^ere similar in shape to those now worn b}^ 
brewers' men/^^ 

The FACIAL UNIFORM of soldiers accorded even until quite 


Special authorities ; 

1678. Evelyn. 

1678/1700. Girard. 

1678. Print of siege of Stettin. 

1684. Nathan Brooks, detailed descriptions. 

16S5. Sandford, detailed descriptions. 

16S9. London Gazette, 25/28 July; i5th Foot, Pte., “Granadeer’s cap edged 
with white, with the King’s cypher.” 

1690/1700. Hiightenburgh, 372 Musee de peinture, Brussels. 

Wyck’s painting of the Battle of the Boyne. (Wyck died in 1702). 

1690. Medal for entry into Dublin. 

1695. liughtenburgh, Prise de Namur. 

In Voyage de S. M. Brit, en Ilollande, 1692, are Granrs, caps very low with 
rounded fronts. 

In Maas’s picture of the Battle of the Boyne (B. Mus.) are Granrs. in caps with 
very high tasselled hoods, and with front less high, as in some of the illustrations to 
this Vol. (see Note on p. xiii). 

In a print of the victory of Gallieerden of Vankiyken Spangien, by de Hooge, 
1702 ; are Granrs. in high fronted caps (as in Q. Anne’s time), but with tire tasselled 
hood loose and hanging back : also troops in similar caps but much lower and with 
rounded front, 

Sandford, 1685, thus describes the caps of the Horse Granrs. : the crowns of 
their caps were raised high to a pointy fallmg hack at the top in form of a capouch^ 
‘‘ which were turned up before and behind, triangular, "and faced with blue plush, 
“ and on the back of the crowns was a roundel or granade-ball of the same.” 

English Military Discipline, 1686. 

Milry. Discipline, &c., by Capt J, Boddington, 1700. 

Particulars of Clothing for liorse. Foot and Dragoons (1696) ; Harl. MSS. 
7,018, App. LI. 

Proclamation, Dublin, 26 July, 1697 ; App. XC. 

Pamphlet entitled “The burning of the Pope at Temple Bar in London” 
1679. “ First marched six Whifflers to clear the way in pioneer caps and red waist- 

“ coats ” ; the print accompanying shews the shape of the caps to have been as stated 
in the text. 

De Ville, illustrations. 
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recently with the general fashion' of the day. During the • first 
part of the reign of Charles the Second small moustaches 
were worn, sometimes with the addition of a pointed beard ; 
but throughout the reigns of James and William the mode was 
to shave the face clean, the only exception being in the case of 
granadeers '^^Mvho were sometimes permitted to grow the hair 
on the face. 

Officers in Charles’s reign usually wore very long hair or a 
thick black or flaxen wig ; and this preposterous fashion of 
enormous wigs continued throughout the century. There were 
some modifications of it however: as early as 1670^^^^ it was 
customary to tie a small bow in the wig behind ; in 1680®*^^ it 
was considered the mark of a sloven to tie up the peruke in a 
knot ; but in 1695®®'^ it had become common to club the wig 
or the hair behind {see III LXII), the better to keep it out of 
the way, and thus originated the pig-tail which later became a 
monomania with the authorities. 

The men usually wore their own hair, but not always ; 
and they wore it pretty much according to the dictates of their 
own fancy, some having it long, others short, some '* long and 
‘^curled/’ others '‘long and lank,” some “bushy,” someV‘cut 


Lely, Portraits, temp. Charles II. 

Hollar, &c. 

Otway ; The soldier’s Fortune, 1681 ; “And then because he has been a man- 
“ at-armshe must wear two tufts of a beard forsooth.” 

Girard : none of the soldiers in the carefully drawm illustrations in his work 
have moustaches except the granadeers. 

The same exception appears to have sometimes obtained in England if we may 
presume so much from the description of a deserter from the granadeer Company of 
the loth Foot in 16S7 who had “ large red whiskers” : Lond. Gaz., 22/25 Aug., 1687, 
see notes to III. LXII. 

-^Ldy. 

Hollar, &c. 

Otway, The soldier’s Fortune ; “ with a sandy weather beaten peruke.” The 
fashion of cutting off the natural hair in order to wear a wig began about 1663 ; 
Pepys, Novr,, 1663. 

“ Hollar. 

Otway, The soldier’s fortune, 1681. 

Loq. Silvia (speaking of Courline a soldier), “ Dressed filthily enough of all 
“ conscience,” &c., &c., “ and with a peruke tied up in a knot to excuse its want of 

“ combing.” 

On a Medal struck in 1690 to commemorate the flight of James 11 is his head 
with the wig dulibed behind and tied with ribbon. 

On the Medals for 1693 are many clubbed wigs, and they are still more common 
in military prints of 1695 i 6 g 6 . 

London Gazette, 16S4 to 1700 ; numerous descriptions of deserters ; lank 
brown hair, grey hair, brown hair, black wig, black hair not much curled, short 
brown hair, black short hair cut dose to his ears, &c., &c. 
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‘^ close to' the' ears ” ; , the general preference seeming to have 
been for short hair over long hair. The dandyisms of '' periwigs” 
and 'Vbob“wigs were more frequent in the Horse than in the 
Dragoons or infantry. 

For some years after the Revolution the neck of the soldier 
was free and uncovered, save for a large turn-down linen collar. 
But about 1670, or shortly before, it became the fashion to 
swathe the throat in thick folds of white, similar to the neck- 
I cloths with which the grandfathers of this generation persist in 

i choking themselves, and with cloth ends or muslin bands 

I depending, such as may still be seen in the assize court or in 

the pulpit 

; Officers^ CRAVATS were more or less richly laced, while those 

of the men were plain and less voluminous. 

There is extant a bill for furnishing the Granadeers of the 
First Foot Guards in 1678®®^ with “seventy cravats of fox tails 
I “ at three shillings and sixpence a piece and with ribbon (scarlet) 

“for them” ; and it has been supposed that these cravats were 
made of the brushes of foxes. This is quite improbable, and I 
have no doubt that fox-tail cravats were so called from their 
j form and appearance, being made in the bushy shape of a fox’s 

? tail, the material being some sort of lace. A specimen of such 

a cravat occurs in the portrait of General Monck (III I), and in 
illustration No. XXII L 

The Coat, which was collarless, commencing in the shape 
of the modern tunic, grew gradually longer and fuller in the 
skirts. In i66o a coat with “great skirts” was unusual.®^^ 
Three years later “ gowns ” came into fashion, that is, coats 
worn loose and open, and having full skirts (see III. XVIII). 
i In 1666 these gowns were worn by civilians as long as to the 

knees, and in the Army they were not much shorter.®^^ Before 
James’s accession coats of a like length were worn but buttoned 
i down the front, this change being probably caused by the 

adoption of waist-belts in lieu of baudricks. The same coat 
was worn throughout King William’s reign, but latterly open 
at the top so as to shew the waistcoat. By the end of the 

Warrt., 28 Octr., 1678; W.O. records. 

Pepys. 

Holiar, &c. 

: pepyg^ 

Throughout this chapter wherever no special authorities are quoted for any 
statement, the authorities will be found in order of date under the general list quoted 
in Note of this chapter, and in the notes to the illustrations. 

This change took place in 1684 ; Ghap. XXI on Accoutrements. 
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centiiiy the skirts were worn so long as to reach even below^ the 
knee: and to avoid the inconveniences attendant on these large 
skirts, it began to be customary about 1696 to loop them back 
on to a button placed on the sides in such a way that the two 
corners of each skirt met on the button. In cold or wet weather 
the soldier could unloop the corners and obtain the benefit of a 
full skirt. 

The coat was of much the same make for both cavalry and 
infantry, except that the skirts of the former were more full 
than those of the latter. Horse soldiers used to be furnished 
with a doublet of stout buff to wear under the coat until this 
was superseded by the cloth WAISTCOAT/^^ a change which took 
place in 1 686, It would seem, however, that even as late as 
1696®^^ it was customary for Horse soldiers on active service 
to wear buff coats. In Rochester Cathedral are preserved 
Dragoon buff coats of James I Fs reiga 

The waistcoats of the officers were fringed with gold or 
silver.®^*'' 

Dragoons also wore cloth waistcoats,®^’' but it is very doubtful 


The earliest instance I have met with of this mode is in a painting by Rugendas 
of 1696. 

SIS Pepys, Aug., 1664, speaks of Mrs. Stewart having her portrait taken ** in a 
buff doublet like a soldier,” whence it may be concluded that at this time the outside 
coat was worn only on special occasions of parade. 

Mercurius Publicus, 31 July/7 Aug., 1662 ; Earl of Orrery’s Horse; four troops 
“ all in buff coats and caps.” 

Lond. Gaz., 23/26 July, 1666; Gloucester Militia Horse, “ail in their buff 
“ coats.” 

Sandford Hist, of Coronation of James 11 , 1685, the Life Guards wore “ good 
“ buff coats ” besides their scarlet coats. 

Mallet, 1684, mentions “ une manike de juste-aii-corps de buffle” for cavalry. 

Sandford, 1685, says that the Life Guards had buff coats besides their scarlet 

coats. 

Lond, Gaz., 30 June/4 July, 1687 ; 1st Dr, Gds., “ a white holland waistcoat.” 

Schedule of clothing to 3rd Dr. Gds. I4janry., 1691/2; Try. State Papers “Grey 
“ waistcoats.” 

Particulars of Clothing of a Regt. of Horse (1696) ; Plarl. MS. 7, 018; “cloth 
“ waistcoats,” App. LI. 

Lond. Gaz., u/15 Apr., 1695, and 24/28 Mar., 1698; Macclesfield’s Horse, 
“ grey cloth waistcoat,” and a “ blue waistcoat.” 

Lond. Gaz., 2/6 June, 1692, and 17/20 June, 1700; 5th Dr. Gds., “waistcoats 
“ of striped stuff,” and “ white waistcoats,” &c., &c. 

Dublin, 13 Aiigt,, 1666, Ormond MSS. Troopers of Irish Life Guards wore 
“ buff coats.” 

Account of Clothing 7th Dragoon Guards while in Flanders 1692/7 ; Try. Slate 
papers, 

I^nd. Gaz., 30 June/4 July, 16S7. 

Lond. Gaz., 23/26 Apr., 1694; 3rd Drs., “blue waistcoats.” 

However, no waistcoats are mentioned in the Particulars of clothing of a regt. of 
Dragoons (1696}; Had. MS. 7,018, App. LL 
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whether the infantry did so at all at this period,^^'® or whether it 
was left to the individiial to make an 'nnder garment of his 
cast-off coat, or not, at his pleasure. 

The coats of the Horse.^^® were much more expensiYe both 
in material and colour than those of the Dragoons or the Foot ; 
and while the latter w'ere of red or scarlet those of the Horse 
were of crimson.®^® 

Coats were lined and faced on the cuffs with the regimental 
colour, thence termed the ‘Hacings.”^^*^® 

The coats of Drummers of regiments (III CLVIII) other 
than Royal regiments, were of the colour of the regimental 
facing and with red facings.®*^^ Hautbois, who were later subject 
to a similar rule, had their coats at this time of the same colour 
as those of the men. 

The coats of granadeers were ornamented with loops, or 


Among some fifty descriptions of clothing in advertisements for deserters from 
infantry 1686 to 1700, &c., there are only the three following references to waistcoats. 

Letter, Chester, 5 Aug., 1689, 12th Foot uniform “red with blue vests” ; Thorpe 
Tracts. 

Lond. Gaz., 9/13 June, 1687 ; Pr. Geo. of D.’s regt, a red coat with “an old 
“ yellow coat under it ” ; (The regt. had worn yellow coats in 1685). 

Lond. Gaz., 24/27 Octr., 1694; Lord Berkeley’s Marine regt., “green 
“ waistcoats.” 

Bill of J. Gore, 30 Octr., 1688, Clothing to 14th Foot ; but waistcoats are not 
mentioned ; Try. State Papers. 

Report, 15 Octr., 1691, Paymr. Genl. on claim of Earl of Monmouth for 1689 
contains List of Clothing, Monmouth’s Regt. of Foot, but waistcoats are not men- 
tioned ; Try. State Papers. 

Objections, 14 Janry., i6g$l4; by Sir H. Bellasis 6th Foot, and other Cols, to 
contracts for clothing : but waistcoats are not mentioned ; Try. State Papers. 

Complete Clothing for a regt. of Foot (1696), Harl. MS. 7,018, does not mention 
waistcoats, App. LII. 

Particulars of Clothing, Horse, Dragoons and Foot (1696), Harl. MS. 7,018, 
Apps. LI, LII. 

Various original bills, &c., &c. 

Lond. Gaz., 1686 to 1700, Advertisements for deserters. 

In the Particulars of Clothing Harl. MS. 7, 018, the coats of Dragoons and Foot 
are set down simply as coats, whereas those of the Horse are specified to be “ coats 
“ of crimson cloth ” and are priced accordingly. 

Bill for clothing by F. Molyneux, 3rd Dr. Gds,, 14 Janry., 1691/2 ; Try. State 
Papers ; “ Crimson coats.” 

tJ20a supra, and Notes and 

Lond. Gaz., 27/30 Mar., 1692 ; description of drummer, deserter, 13th Foot. 

This was still the case very much later ; {see future Vols.), and Clothing Regiila- 
tions, ,1751. , . . 

Lond. Gaz., 7/1 1 Aug., 1690 ; description of Hautbois, deserter, loth Fool ; 
seelll LXIL ■ 

Girard, prints. 

The following are some examples of looped clothes for granadeers ; 

Sandford, 1685 ; Horse Granrs., scarlet coats, loops blue, edged and tufted black 
and white*' . ' ' ■ ■ ■ 
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embroidered button-holes, in worsted lace, with tufts at the 
outer ends. The colours of the loops were subject to no general 
rule, but varied in each regiment The fashion of looping coats 
was first introduced among civilians in 1663.®^^ 

A peculiarity of the Pikemeo in the reign of Charles the 
Second was that they wore coats Ills. XVI, XVII), like 
those of the Drummers, with reversed colours ; for instance the 
coats of the musqueteers of the Coldstream Guards in 1669 
were red with green facings, while the pikemen wore green with 
red facings ; but this peculiarity had become obsolete before the 
end of Charles’s reign.®^*^ 

About the year 1686 a general undress or fatigue coat was 
authorised for all arms, of grey cloth or frieze and made close- 
bodied;®^’’ and generally these coats had facings of some such 
suitable colour as black or some shade of grey. 


Lond. Gaz,, 22/25 Aug., 1687 ; loth Foot ; coats blue, loops red and white. 

Lond. Gaz., 24/28 Octr., 1689 ; Monmouth’s Foot ; coat grey, faced blue, loops 
red. 

Lond. Gaz., 10/13 Febry., and 17/20 Febry., 1689/90; Cutts’s Foot; coats red, 
lined dove colour, loops black and white. 

Lond, Gaz., 9/12 June, 1690 ; Pembroke’s Marines ; coats red, loops blue. 

Grose mentions an old granadeer song, but does not state the date of its composi- 
tion, in which occurs the couplet : 

“ Come let us fill a bumper, and drink a health to those 
Who wear the caps and pouches, and eke the looped clothes.” 

Bill, Edinburgh record office, 1696, “For sewing loops on the granadeer com- 
panies coats.” 

824 pepys^ 166^. 

Cosmo’s travels. . ■ 

Authorities to Ills. XVI, XVII. 

Sandford, 

Lond. Gaz., 29 Novr./2 Deer., 1686; Prince Geo. of Denmark’s Foot; 
deserters some in red, but one in a grey close-bodied coat “lined with plush of the 
“ same colour,” 

Lond. Gaz., 16/20 .Septr., 1686, ist Foot Gds. ; deserters, some in grey coats 
faced with black velvet. ■ ' . 

Lond. Gaz., 23/26 Apr., 1688; 9th Foot; deserters, coats “grey lined with 
“ black.” 

Lond. Gaz., 27/31 Janry., 16S6/7 ; 3rd Dragoons ; deserters, “grey coat, sleeves 
“ faced with black.” 

Lond. Gaz., 18/21 Aug., 1690; 7th Dragoon Gds. ; deserter with red coat and 
over this “a grey coat with black buttons.” 

There are many more such instances about the same times, and in regiments that 
can be conclusively shown to have worn red at the time. It is probably such grey 
undress coats as these that are spoken of in the following passage ; 

Letter, Dublin, 21 Mar., 1690/1 ; Coningsby (Lord Justice) to Ginckel (Commr. 
in Chief) ; “ The Queen agrees in our method of clothing the army full, so I have 
“ ordered Mr. Vanhumany to give directions to have all the frieze made into close 
coats. 'f” Clarke MSS." ■ 
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' Anotlier sort of coat that was furnished in King William's 
reign to serjeants alone or. at the most to serjeants^-*^ and 
drummers, was styled a Kittle.” This kittle was doubtless the 
same as the German kittel which is a loose frock such as is 
used by soldiers employed in the laboratories. 

There is no evidence to shew that what are now termed 
GREAT-COATS were issued to the infantry earlier than 1685 or 
1689, and there is evidence that they did not form a regular 
portion of the equipment, although ^‘cen try-gowns,” or in 
modern phrase watch-coats/®^ were supplied and kept in repair 
at the expense of the Crown for the use of men on duty in 
Inclement weather or at night. The over-coats then served out 
to foot-soldiers about 1685-9 were styled surtouts,”®®^ and were 

Objections by Cols. Sir H. Bellasis, Coote, &:c. , against a contract for clothing 
made 14 Janry., 1693/4 ; Treasy. State Papers; “The sum charged by the present 
“ contract for Seijeants’ Drummers’ clothes the kittles and caps is ;^i5085 whereas we 
“ are ready to make appear there ought to be charged but Sd,, vizt. for 

“ the clothes and caps ^838 3^. 8^^., and for the kittles ;ir'58 ioj. o^.” 

Duckett, Capt. C. F., Technological milry. dicty., German, English, and 
French, Lond. 1848. 

^ Proceedings of House of Commons 26 Novr,, 1689, whence it appears that 
none of the English infantry in Ireland on active service had cloaks, while the Horse 
had them. The foreign infantry also had cloaks and suffered less than the English 
accordingly. 

Quarter Master’s Contingent Accts., Coldstream Guards, 1675/1678 ; 1683 ; 

1 684. 

W.O. records ; Mending or making centineFgowns are charged in all the accounts 
for these years, and on ist Novr., 1684, 36 new gowns are charged for at iSs. od, a 
piece ; but in the accounts subsequent to this date no such charges appear, whence it 
is to be concluded that they were borne on some other fund, or more probably that 
the gowns were then first superseded by great coats or surtouts ” for the infantry. 

Lond. Gaz., 13/17 June, 1689; Lisbume’s Foot, deserter in his uniform buff- 
coloured coat, and “ with a red cloth surtout.” 

Ditto, 25/28 Novr., 1689 ; and 17/20 Febry., 1689/90 ; Cutts’s Foot ; deserters in 
“red coats lined and faced Isabella, and red surtouts faced ditto.” “ A red coat 
“ lined with Isabella-coloured baize, and red surtout faced with same, with black and 

white looping ” ; another “ with all his mounting except the surtout.” 

Ditto, 1/4 Septr., and 22/25 Septr., 1690 ; ist Ft Gds., deserters wdth *‘ red 
“ loose coats over ” their other coats; and “in red coats” both having upper red 
“ coats over them,” 

Letter, Dublin, 6 Janry., 1690/r, Commry. GenL Van Homrigh to Clarke ; has 
“ delivered 400 surtout coats” to the Inniskilling Foot ; Clarke MSS. 

Report, 15 Octr., 1691, of Faynar. Geni. on claim of Monmouth’s Foot for 1689 ; 
Treasy, State papers ; in the list of clothing appear “ surtouts ” for corporals, 
drummers and private soldiers, besides coats. 

Objections by Cols. Bellasyse and others against a contract for clothing made 14 
Janry. , 1693/4 ; Treasy, State papers ; shews that surtouts were supplied to the privates 
besides coats. 

Representation, Apr., 1694, Col. LilHngston ; Try. State Papers; that surtouts 
were provided for this year’s service, but the men having worked the ships home from 
Newfoundland, he had to deliver them their surtouts to keep them warm and in 
health : these are evidently over-coats. 
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usually, iT oot invanably, red, of whatever colour the regimental 
coat might be ; they also had facings to them. 

The cavalry, whether Horse or Dragoons, always had loose 
cloaks with small capes to them ; with scarcely an excep- 
tion these were of scarlet or red cloth (even though the coats 
might be of crimson), and were often faced with the regimental 
colour, but equally often were only turned up with cloth of the 
same colour as the cloak itself. The most notable exceptions 
were the Earl of Macclesfield\s Horse, who had their cloaks of 
grey the colour of the regimental facing, and the Blues whose 
cloaks were blue as well as their coats. 

The cloaks of the cavalry were carried e?z croupe (see Ills. 
VIII, XL¥, rolled up and attached to the saddle by 

straps : those of the infantry were usually carried in a roll 
diagonally across the chest the ends being brought together on 
the shoulder by a strap.*^^*'^ 

Loose BREECHES, stockings and shoes completed the dress 
of the infantry soldier. The breeches were of coloured cloth, 
and sometimes the stockings were of the same colour.®^'^ Cloth 
bows adorned the garter-bands of the breeches. 

The breeches of Horse-regiments seem to have been generally 



Letter, Edinboro’, 13 Jany., 1690, Mackay to Lord Melville ; “/« ordey to our 
early campings I have given order for making surtouts for all the regiments ” ; the 
deduction is that surtouts were only issued for field service. 

Kathan Brooks, 1684 ; Life Gds., Blues, and ist Dragoons. 

vSandford, 1685 ; Life Guards. 

See also Note 

Lond. Gaz., 24/28 No vr., 1687; Pr. Anne of Denmark’s Horse; deserter with 
** coat red lined yellow,” but “ cloak red faced red.” 

Ditto, II I IS Apr., 1695, and 24/28 Mar., 1698; Macclesfield’s Horse ; deserters 
with “ coats red lined grey ” but “ grey cloaks.” 

Ditto, 17/20 June, 1700 ; 5th Dr. Gds. ; deserter with ‘‘coat red lined white,” 
but “ cloak red lined red.” 

“Schedule of clothing” to 3rd Dr. Gds., 14 Janry., 1691/2; Treasy. State 
Papers ; “coats crimson lined with green,” and “ cloaks red faced with green.” 

Particulars of Clothing for a regt. of Plorse, Dragoons and Foot ; (1696) HarL 
IMS. ? for Horse “coats of crimson cloth,” but “cloaks of red cloth”; 

Dragoons, cloaks for all ranks ; but for the Foot no cloaks or surtouts are mentioned ; 
Apps. LI, LIL 

Van der Meulen, 1667/1685. 

Funeral of the Duke of Rothes, 1681, Edin, Ant. Society. 

IMallet, 1684. 

Letter, Clonmel, 27 Aug., 1690; Sir A. Conyngham, 6th Dragoons, to Clarke; 
had lost 45 horses with saddles and cloaks at the battle of the Boyne ; Clarke MSS. 

Hughtenburgh ; Prise de Namur, 1695. 

Rugendas, 1695/1700. 

^ Van der Meulen ; Vue de Tournai, &c., 1667/1685. 

Mallet, 1684. 
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of one material for all regiments, but not always the material 
was probably tawny leather, but in 1692 the 5 th Dragoon 
Guards wore breeches of red shag striped. Dragoons wore 
cloth breeches.®®®. 

There is perhaps no part of a soldieris clothing of such 
importance as the clothing of his feet and ankles, at all events 
in marching regiments ; however, as this is not a disquisition 
upon, but only a historical record of, military changes, we must 
not now" stop to inquire what clothing would best combine ease 
of motion and the minimum of fatigue with the greatest 
resistance to wear and weather, but must proceed briefly to 
state how the foot of the soldier was clothed during the period 
under treatment 

The buff BOOT {see 111 . VI) worn by cavalry at the period 
of the Restoration did not long survive that era : black jacked- 
boots (Ills. CLIX, CLX) of much the same pattern, only stiffer, 
came into wear in Horse regiments about the same time that 
in the infantry the low shoe gave place to the high fronted 
shoe.®®’' This shoe was high in front only, and one would 
imagine that on a campaign a shoe that barely covered the 
heel could not have been very serviceable. Some of my readers 
may however have seen peasants, especially in Ireland, trudging 
many a muddy mile in just such shoes and stockings as were 
worn by William's soldiers in Flanders.®^® About the time of 


Particulars of clothing for Horse, Dragoons, and Foot (1696); HarL MS. 
7,018; mentions breeches for Foot and Dragoons, but none for Horse. Apps. 
LI, LII. 

Schedule of Clothing, 3rd Dragoon Gds., 14 Janry., 1691/2 ; Try. State papers; 
makes the same omission of breeches. 

Sandford, 1685? although he describes all other garments and all equipments in 
detail, and although he describes the breeches of the Foot regiments, makes no 
mention of those of the Horse. From all this it is to be presumed that they were 
without distinction, and therefore so universally known as to require no description. 
The omission of them from the clothing favours the belief that they were of leather, 
for such breeches would last so long that they might be altogether omitted from an 
estimate or a bill for one year or two years. Lond. Gaz,, 21/24 Apr., 1684; the 
Blues ; deserter with tawny-** coloured breeches,” 

Lond. Gaz., 2/6 June, 1692 ; 5th Dragoon Gds. ; deserter with breeches of “red 
** shag striped.” 

Ditto, 23/26 Apr., 1694 J Dragoons; deserter with ** waistcoats and breeches 
*‘blue.” 

Ditto, 23/27 Aug., 1694 ; Northcote’s Dragoons ; deserter with ** white breeches.” 

Contemporary prints and paintings. 

Original specimens of the jack -hoot are preserved in several places in this country ; 
there is one pair in the Tower, and another in the Meyrick collection, and another 
in the Londesborough collection. 

In 1690 it was considered slovenly to wear a boot that wrinkled much ; Story. 
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King WilHaiii's accession the bows, hitherto worn on the shoe, 
were dropped in favour of metal buckles. 

Dragoons {see Ills. VIII, LXXXII) wore neither jacked- 
boots like the Horse, nor shoes like the Foot, but a sort of short 
boot (termed in French bottines).®^® 

Trumpeters and drummers of Horse and of Dragoons wore 
shoes with spurs instead of boots.®®® 

Gloves were not issued to dragoons or infantry regiments 
at this period, except to the pikemen, who wore gauntlets ; the 
troopers of Horse I'egiments also wore large gauntlet gloves of 
buff leather, while their officers wore similar gauntlets but 
fringed round the tops ®^- and along the slit with gold or silver 


^ French Govt. Edict, 1676 ; Briquet ; ‘‘Les cavaliers auront tons des bottes et 
les dragons des bottines.” 

Particulars of Clothing of a regt. of Horse and of Dragoons (1696) App. LI ; 
** Jack-boots ” for Horse but only “ Boots ” for Dragoons, with difierence of price. 

Daniel, 1715, has a picture of a Dragoon in a close boot reaching to the knee 
and with buttons at the side like a gaiter. 

Some boots answering to “ bottines ” are preserved in the Tower, that is 
bottines” as compared with the “bottes” of the same period also preserved there. 
See also Notes to 111 . VIII. 

Funeral of Duke of Rothes, 1681 ; Brit. Mus. 

Funeral of Queen Mary, 1695 ; ditto. 

Particulars of clothing (1696), Apps. IJ, LII. 

Painting of embarkation and landing of Charles II ; 1660. 

Hollar, sketches at Tangier 1669 ; Brit. Mus. 

Funeral of Duke of Albemarle, 1670 ; ditto. 

Manner of curing the King’s Evil, 1679 ; ditto. 

In the above neither officers nor men of infantry have gloves. 

In a print of the Siege of Stettin 1678, some infantry officers have gloves, others 
have not- 

Maliet, 1684, infantry officers and pikemen in gloves. 

Sandford, 1685. 

Medals, 1689/1700. 

I make this statement notwithstanding the mention of gloves for miisqiieteers in 
the drill regulations of the period, a mention which seems to be a mere relic of the 
time when they wore glove-gauntlets like those of pikemen : the clothing records 
make no such mention of gloves. 

Hollar, Coronation of Charles II, 1660. 

Funeral of Duke of Albemarle, 1670. 

Funeral of Duke of Rothes, 168 r. 

Sandford, 1685, 

Funeral Queen Mary 1695. 

Particulars of clothing for a regt of Horse (1696) ; Hark MS. 7, 018, App. LI. 
Medals 1689/1700, &c., &c. 

Mallet, 1684. 

Lond. Gaz., 30 June, 4 July, 1687 ? Offilcer, 1st Dragoon Gds. “silver fringed 
“ gloves.” 

St. Helena official records, 2 Deer., 1690 ; List of deceased Governor’s wearing 
apparel ; gloves with silver fringed tops, and with gold ditto. 

Many portraits. 

Mallet, 16S4 ; the infantry gloves are not fringed while those of the Horse are so. 
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fringe: and about the year 1680 infantry officers began also to 
wear gloves but not so long as the gauntlets ; occasionally these 
also were fringed. 

The professional reader can scarcely fail to have observed 
that in many matters, and in dress as much perhaps as in any, 
we have lately reverted largely to the practices and modes of 
the earlier years of our Standing Army : and there is one 
article of equipment that has lately been the subject of infinite 
discussion and endless experiments, which will possibly also 
result in a modernised modification of its primitive fashion ; 
this article is the KNAPSACK, the carriage of which is a vexed 
question affecting the results of campaigning in a superlative 
degree. 

The Knapsack of this epoch was merely a canvas or 
leather bag tied at the mouth or with a flapped cover. Some- 
times it was carried slung on the musket, or the rest, or on a 
stick, but more commonly and more correctly it used to be 
slung to the back (see Ills. CLXI, LXII) by a strap passing 
across the chest over one arm and under the other, just as 
pedlars or gipsies may be seen carrying their packs now. The 
word was often written ‘‘Snap-sack” being evidently derived 
from the German “ Schnappsack,” and probably the bag was 
originally fastened by a catch or snap. In this bag the soldier 
carried all his kit, spare boots, clothing, and food : of spare 


Fortification by Capt. J. S., 1689 ? officers of infantiy wearing short gauntlets but 
not fringed. 

Landing of William III, 1688 (Hampton Court Palace) ; some officers of infantry 
with fringed gloves. 

Medals, 1689/1700. 

Snayers, painting by ; obiit 1663. 

Van der Meiilen, Vue de Gray, &c. i66‘jli68s. 

Mallet, 1684. 

Rugendas, 1695/1700. 

Albemarle, 1670 ; “ each soldier ought to have a knap-sack” {sk). 

Act 31 Chas. II, C. I, 1677. 

Letter, Dublin, 20 June, 1691 ; Drogheda to Clarke, for money “to furnish my 
“ regt. with accoutrements, as some better snapsacks” {sk). Clarke MSS. 

Lond. Gaz., 11/15 Febry., 1691/2; 24th Ft, deserter with “a pack containing 
“ coats, shirts, stockings and other accoutrements of soldiers.” 

Want., Dublin, 18 Deer., 1697 ; all disbanded soldiers allowed to carry away their 
“ snapsacks” (sk ) ; Dublin State Papers. 

Royal Want,, Whitehall, 14 Febry., 16^1/8^ Lond. Gazette, to same effect “snap- 
sack ” (w). 

Particulars of clothing for a regt. of Foot (1696) ; App. LII. 

■ .Story. 

D’ Auvergne, &;c., &c. 

Court-Martial Mele 25 June, 1693, on soldier of Sixth Foot ; his musquet caught 
in “ the strings of his knapsack W. O. records. 
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soldier of . the seventeenth century ' had not 
commonly a very heavy load. 

Haver-sacks or Aver-sacks appear to have answered the 
same purpose in the cavalry as the knapsack in the infantry ; 
and the word doubtless derives itself from Hafer ” the German 
for oats,®^^ and signified originally a portable corn-sack. 

When soldiers were on active service or on long marches 
they of course carried WATER-BOTTLES ; these were slung 
with a string, or were fastened to the ball bag or other con- 
venient part of the equipment, and were of different shapes 
(III CLXII) ; some of them being in the form of a little barrel 
while others were round stone bottles with short necks : they 
were sometimes also of tin. 

The subject of BADGES, as distinctive marks of rank, is 
both curious and interesting. Sometimes these distinctions 
were common to a whole corps : the Life Guards, for instance, 
wore gold and silver lace in the ranks, and the carbine belts of 
the privates were covered with velvet and lace. The Blues 
again were distinguished by gold lace, and by a red edging on 
their carbine belts. Such badges signified the superior rank of 
these regiments over others. The livery or facings worn by the 
different regiments were another form of badge. 

There were general as well as particular distinctions betwixt 
officers and rank and file. The general distinctions were the 
quantity and quality of lace on the clothing, and the wearing 
of epaulets or of sashes by officers. 

The distinction of lace on the clothes was common to all 
grades of officers commissioned or non-commissioned, the 


Instructions for Musters and Arms, &c., 1623. 

Each Cuirassier to have “ his necessary sack of carriage.” 

Dragoons to have a saddle, &:c., and “crooper with straps for his sack of 
necessaries.” 

Plan of a descent to be made in England by James II 1692. “The Horse- 
“ men to be provided with Aver-sacks, forage-ropes,” &c. ; Macpherson. 

^ Van der Meulen, «S:c., &c. 

Royal Want, 27 Febr., 1691 ; “ For the gunners, Tin bottles with girdles” ; 
Brit. I^Ius., Add. MSS. 5,795. 

True Protestant Mercury, 1/5 April, 1682; “ His Grace the Duke of Grafton 
“ (Col. 1st Ft. Gds.)hath ordered against May next, that every officer under his com- 
“ mand, from the colonel to the corporal, shall have new coats, all laced ; also that 
“ every common soldier shall have new clothes.” 

Sandford, 1685. 

Report, 15 Octr., 1691 ; of Paymr. GenL on, transfers from Monmouth’s Foot, 
with schedule of clothing ; the corporals are distinct from the privates ; Try. State 
Papers. 

Schedule of clothing 3rd Dr. Gds., 14 Janry., 1691/2; Try. State Papers; the 
Corporals’ coats and waistcoats distinct from .the others. 
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quantity, breadth and richness of the lace varying with the rank 
of the wearer. In Foot regiments the difference between a 
CorporaFs and a Private's coat must have been very slight 
subsequently to about 1690,®*^® for they then ceased to be of 
distinct prices in the clothing contracts. 

A badge of officers which was in vogue from i66o to about 
the end of Charles the Second’s reign was the epaulet {see 
Ills. Ill, XVIII) ; formed of bows of ribbon, it was worn on the 
right shoulder only. When this epaulet went out of fashion 
wings took its place for a time in the higher ranks {see III 
XXXIII), and sometimes the cloth wing had laced tags or 
ribbons depending from it. In Charles’s reign aigulllettes 
worn by General Officers 111. CCLXIV). 

The sash was worn by all officers from the General down to 
the Serjeant, whether of Horse, Foot, or Dragoons. The 
material was generally similar to that still in vogue, the fringes, 
however, being, in the case of Commissioned officers, of gold or 
silver. In this as in most other details considerable licence 
prevailed prior to the Revolution,®^® some officers preferring silver 
network, others gold, while others again favoured the plain 
crimson silk ; but by degrees greater uniformity was ensured, 
and the use of gold and silver network became confined to the 

Contract 1693, Castleton’s Foot ; serjCs. but not corporal’s distinct ; Harl. MS. 

6,844* 

Lond. Gaz., 17/20 Septr., 1694; Northcote’s Dragoons, Serjeant’s coat “had silver 
“ lace down the seams.” 

Particulars of clothing for Horse, Dragoons, and Foot, (1696) ; Harl. MS. 
7,018 ; Privates and Corporals distinct in the Horse ; Serjeants, Corporals, and 
Privates distinct in the Dragoons ; and Serjeants and Privates in the Foot ; Apps. 
LI, LII. 

In 1696, in Scotland, Corporals appear to have been distinguished by loops on 
the coats ; Bill, Edinburgh record oiBce, “For sewing loops on thirty-nine Corporals’ 
“ coats,” Argyll’s regt. 

Embarkation of Charles II from Holland, 1660. 

Van der Meulen, 1667. 

Hollar, 1669. 

Funeral of Duke of Albemarle, 1670. 

Binning, Capt., 1675, portrait frontispiece of that date. 

Manner of curing the King’s Evil, 1679, ^c* 

Dress of James 11 , Tower of London. 

Portrait of Genl. the Earl of Feversham, &c. 

Orrery, Art of War, 1677. 

Travels of Cosmo the Third, Duke of Tuscany, in England in 1669. 

Sandford. 

Contemporary Portraits. 

Order, Dublin, 9 July, 1697, to pass free of duty thirteen “ scarves of crimson dyed 
“ silk ” for officers of the Dublin County Militia ; Dub. State papers. 

Rugendas, Mallet, &c., &c. 

Sandford. 
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Mgliest case to' this day. The sashes yof 

officers of Horse were exceedingly handsome, having rich 
fringes two, three, or even four deep round the waist, and very 
deep fringes at the ends. The Private Troopers of Horse 
also wore sashes, the only exception to the general colour being 
the Fourth Dragoon-Guards whose sashes were white. Pike- 
men in Foot regiments were similarly distinguished by sashes,®®^’ 
but of white worsted with a coloured fringe. In some regiments 
of Foot, all the men appear to have worn sashes in Charles’s 
reign.®^®^ 

There is nothing new under the sun, and the fashion intro- 
duced but a few years ago, of wearing the sash over the 
shoulder, was usual also in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century : during the latter half of the century, however, the 
custom was generally to wear it round the waist®®® The sash 
was commonly tied slightly in front of the left side ; although 
would-be dandies would often have the tassels quite in front and 
the sash loosely knotted in a very style. 

Personal badges of rank had been in vogue long before the 
establishment of a standing army ; and but fifteen years prior 
to the Restoration we find such distinctions laid down by 
Markham.®®^ He tells us that in his time a captain of Horse 
might be armed cap-d-^pied, with plumes on his own head and 
on his horse's head and buttocks, and that he was to carry a 



^MolleL 

Riley, Portrait of Duke of Monmouth. 

Sandford. 

Lend. Gaz., 15/18 Apr., 1689; advertisement for ‘‘an officer’s scarf, with four 
“ fringes of gold round the waist, set on crimson silk, a very deep fringe at each end.” 
Closterman’s portrait of M. Genl. T. Maxwell, 4tli Drs, 

Lond. Gaz., 4 July, 16S7, see Notes to III XX. 

Print of the Grand Traitor’s Execution, 1660 ; Brit Mus. 

Hollar, Coronation of Charles II, 1660 ; ditto. 

Mallet, 1684. 

List of King James’s Army on Hounslow Heath, June, 1686. 

Van der Meiilen. 

Contemporary print of Battle of the Boyne ; Brit. Mus. 

Medals for Battle of the Boyne, 1690. 

French medal for Leuze, 1691, &c. 

Nathan Brooks. 

Sandford. 

Complete clothing of a regt. of Foot (1696) ; App, LIL 

85 (>a Clothing of D. of Buckingham’s regt. of Foot 1672 ^ W.O. Records, Misc. 
^:B'c»ks, iSdune,; 1673. V' , A y 

An instance of this so late as the year 1670, is given in the illustration of a 
Drum Major in this volume, 111. CLXXXV. 

Different authorities already quoted. 

Markham, Soldier’s Accidence, 1645. 
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white truncheon charged on his right thigh, and the lleotenant 
might also be armed to the knee, but was to carry a different 
truncheon. Of old also, just as the rank of an admiral nowa- 
days may be known by the flag he flies, so the rank of any 
military leader could be at once discerned by his colours or 
standard/^® and these distinctions of ensigns were kept up until 
the close of King Charles the Second’s reign.®^^ 

After the institution of the standing army and the abolition 
of armour, field officers do not appear to have had any dis- 
tinction beyond the superior richness of their uniforms and the 
bearing of a half-pike, except that the Colonel wore some 
sort of gorget. 

The grades of captain, lieutenant, and ensign, of Foot or 
Dragoons were more distinctly marked.®*^^ The first carried a 
pike and wore a gilt gorget. In i66i the Captains carried 
** leading-staves.” The lieutenants also bore a pike from 1684 
to 1688, but both before and after those few years he had a 
partisan ; his gorget in 1684 was of sanguined steel studded 
with gold. The ensign,^®® when not bearing the colours, carried 
a half-pike, and his gorget was of silver plate. 

Officers of granadeer companies and of fusileer regiments 
carried a light fusil instead of pike or partisan. 

The Serjeant’s badge of office was a halberd ( 111 . CLXIII) ; 


Ensigns of the London Trained Bands, 1643, R*U.S. Inst. 

Markham. 

also Chap. XXIII. 

Sandford. 

D* Auvergne, 1693. They still carried the half pike nearly a hundred years 
later ; Military Arrangement 1784. Regl. Orders, Coldstream Guards, May, 1686, 
ordering Colonels to wear their gorgets on duty ; Mackinnon. 

s 63 Royal Warrants, 15 April, 1667; 2 Apr., 1672; 17 Janry., 1677/8; 13 April, 
1678 ; I Septr., 1684 ; 30 Deer., 1695. Apps. XI, III, XII, XIII, VIII, X. 

Sandford, 1685. 

D’ Auvergne 1691. 

Leading Staves 1661 ; Mercurius Publicus, 12 Deer., 1661. 

See also Chapter XXI on Arms, under Gorgets. 

The sanguined steel mentioned in above Warrants is the same as blued steel, xVe., 
almost black. 

Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 18,023, Estimate for Officers of Lord Geo, Hamilton’s 
Regt. 1691 : it is noticeable that in this a pike is set down for the Lieutenants as well 
as the Captains ; but possibly this was an error of the contractor. 

Story, 1691. 

But up to 1684, lieutenants of granadeers carried partisans; Royal Warrant 
26 April, 1684. App. XXIX. 

865 Royal Warrants, 15 April, 1667; 2 April, 1672; 3 May, 1672 ; 17 Janry., 
^677/^ ? 13 April, 1678; 28 June, 1683; 26 Janry., 1683/4 ; 28 April, 1684, 
Apps. XI, III, IV, XII, XIII, XIV, XXIX, XXX. 

St Helena official records 1687/8. 

,■, DeTuysegur,' 

' &c.f &c. 
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and at one tim^^ in dragoon regts.®^® the Corporars was the 
same* • '■ 

In 1683 the corporals in the Foot-Guards carried pole-axes, 
but generally corporals assumed the ordinary arms of the 
privates, and were distinguished from them by nothing beyond 
the narrow lace binding on their coats {see 111 . XLII). 

Drummers and trumpeters wore a very peculiar badge and 
one that has in a modified form survived to this very day. 
Prior to, and up to about the middle of the seventeenth century 
it became the mode to wear a sort of loose extra sleeve hanging 
from the shoulder {see Ills. CLVIII, CLXV, CLXXXII). This 
strange custom probably originated from the practice of wearing 
a doublet over the jerkin : some leader of fashion probably 

happening during hot weather to carry his doublet about his 
neck without inserting his arms into the sleeves (just as soldiers 
may often be seen to do with their cloaks), the novelty at once 
commended itself to the prevailing taste for dress, and the 
hanging sleeve was produced {see 111 . IV). In 1660 this 
appendage was still worn by some troops, but about that time 
it lapsed into a badge of a trumpeter or drummer. After a time 
it was for convenience sake hooked up to the waist-band : it 
was ornamented with lace, and appears to be the origin of the 
lace stripe or coloured piping still worn down the two seams of 
the back of the coat by drummers and trumpeters (III. CLXV). 

During James the Second’s reign it was ordered that the 
trumpeters of the Life-Guards should be mounted on white 
horses when attending court ceremonials. 

Drummers and trumpeters also wore a badge 


Royal Warrt., 2 Apr., 1672, App. III. 

See the Illustration (IV) of the First Foot-Guards in 1660, and observe that the 
hanging sleeve is of the colour of and pertains to the outer coat or doublet ; while the 
sleeve on the arm is of buff leather, being that of the jerkin. 

A similar appendage is still fetained by certain regiments of the Russian army. 

Contract for clothing Castletoffs Foot ; Harl. MSS. 6,844; mentions a 
Drummer’s badge” as costing ^s. Grose refers to this, but he did not know 
what the badge was. However, it is more likely that it was the Colonel’s or King’s 
cypher or crest on the back than the hanging sleeves. 

5 ^^ 111 . CLVIII. The paintings of Marlborough’s W^’ars in St. James’s Palace 
also shew these Drummers’ appendages. 

»»» Orders, James II, 1685, for the Band of Gentlemen -Pensioners ; Art. 18, The 
Trumpeters of our household attending on the said band when they are under arms, 
“ shall, on every such attendance, be mounted on white horses.” Grose quotes many 
more of these articles. 

Estimates for clothing Lord Geo. Hamilton’s regt., 1691. Brit. Mus., Add 
MSS. 18,023, “ Drummers’ badges and setting them on.” 

See also Notes to Ills. CLVIII and CLXXXIL 
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broiderecl on tlie back and breast,' which consisted of :tbe^Royal 
cypher or the crest of the Colonel 

The Drum-major’s emblem of office was, as it remains- to 
this day, a large ivalking staff III CLXXXV). 

As to General officers, they not only had much more 
ornamentation on their dress than had other officers, but they 
continued, for some time even after the accession of Queen 
Anne, to wear body armour (see Ills, XXXIV, LXX, LXXIV) 
when going into action or on very special occasions. Their 
badge of office was a short baton or truncheon tipped with gold 
(see 111. CCLXIV) ; and in Charles the Second’s time aiguil- 
lettes also. 

Although at the present time SPURS (Ills. CLXVI, 
CLXVII, CLXVOI) are used as a badge of rank, I cannot dis- 
cover that they were so at this period ; but it is by no means 
improbable that such was the case, for gold and silver spurs 
formed from early times an universal distinction between 
knights and squires. The spur of this period resembled that 
now known as the hunting spur. Similar spurs are worn to 
this day by the Life Guards and other troops. 

Horse-equipment has naturally been much the same in 
all ages ; and the military saddle of to-day is not very different in 
shape from the saddle of the seventeenth century (111. CLXIX) ; 
the latter was heavier and resembled closely that still 
used by the Moors. The seat used to be of cloth, plush, 


Print of the funeral of General Monck, Duke of Albemarle, 1670, 

Print of the Coronation of William and Mary, 1689. 

Sed General Authorities at close of the chapter. Also 111 , CCLXIV. 

The spurs worn at the battle of the Boyne by Major Toby Purcell of the 23rd 
Foot were until lately preserved in the regiment. Those who have seen them say 
that they were of steel or silver. These spurs were lost with the Mess plate in cross- 
ing a lake in Canada. Chamberlayne, Anglioa Notitia 1679, says that Knights 
bachelor w^ere termed “equites aiirati ’* ‘*from the gilt spurs usually put upon them.” 

Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 26,683 ; Note of work done for the (military) flmeral of Sir 
R, Peake, Vice-President and Leader of the Artillery Company, in 1667. *‘For a 
“ pair of gilt spurs garnished with velvet,” which were borne in the procession. 

873 Several original specimens, Edinburgh ; Tower ; Madrid Armoury; Turin 
armoury; Brussells armoury. 

Van der Meulen. 

Print of funeral of Duke of Rothes, 16S I. 

I^rge print of the saddle used at the coronation of James II, 1685 1 Brit. Mus. 

Portrait of Duke Schonberg (killed 1690) by Sir G. Kneller. 

'Riigendas, &c., &c. , , , ■ * 

This was written about 1870 ; the military saddle is lately undergoing modifi- 
cations (1S90). 

Mercurius Publicus, 1661 ; several advertisements for lost saddles with descrip 
tions, .. 
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' Or velvet, ^ the skirts” of leather with ornameiital stitching : 
the fit was not so exactly attained as in these days of horse- 
measurement, and it was generally necessary to have both 
fore-pattern (or breast-strap) and crupper as well as girths.®^® 
The stirrups were of much the same shape as they are now 

.(iiieLxx), 

The Housing or saddle-cloth®"^ was usually of the regi- 
mental colour, except in the case of certain regiments which 
had them of the royal scarlet {see Ills. XL, XLV, LX). The 
word housings, properly pronounced hoosings and often so 
spelt in old English works, is derived from the French housse 
a horse-cloth or saddle-cloth, or in its primitive meaning an 
equestrian spatter-dasher or mud-switcher. 

The Holster-caps were of the same colour as the housings 
and were similarly ornamented with a border, and the crown 
and cypher or other regimental badge. The pistol-holster itself 

Lond. Gaz., 21/24 Janry., 1678 ; advertisement for a green plush saddle.” 

Lond. Gaz., 3/6 Deer., 1688; advertisement’ for ‘‘blue velvet saddle” belonging 
to the 6th Dragoon Guards. 

Originals, &c., &c. 

Albemarle. 

Print of Coronation of Charles 11 . 

Ditto funeral of Duke of Rothes. 

Original in the Tower, temp. Wm. III. 

Van der Meulen. 

Rugendas, &c., 

This continued to be the case when the clothing W'^arrant of i July, 1751, was 

issued. 

See the Authorities and Notes to the various illustrations of cavalry. 

^ Nathan Brooks, 1684, spells the word “hoose,” plural “hooses.” 

Sandford, 1685, spells it “housses.” 

The corruption housing is akin to the German “ hiising.” 

^ The following are some of the authorities for the shape and ornamentation of 
the housings and holster-caps : — 

Print of Coronation of Charles II, 1660. 

Print of funeral of Duke of Rothes, 1681. 

Cbamberlayne, 1679 ; Life-Guards. 

Nathan Brooks, 1684 ; Life-Guards, Horse-Guards, and 1st Dragoons. 

Sandford, 1685; Life-Guards. 

Original in the Tower, temp. James 11 . 

London Gazette, 24/28 Novr., 1687 ; Princess Anne of Denmark’s Horse ; deserter 
took away his “ holster caps with the Princess’s cypher.” 

LondonGazette, 3/6 Deer., 1688; 6th Dr. Gds., “ saddle blue velvet with silver 
“ twist, new holster caps of the same.” 

Painting of the landing of William III at Brixham, 1688. 

Kneller, portrait of Duke Schonberg (ob. 1690). 

Medals, 1690 to 1697. 

Particulars of clothing for Horse and Dragoons {1696), Hark MS. 7,oi8, “Hoose 
“ and caps embroidered.” App. LI. 

Van der Meulen. 

Rugendas. 
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was of leather footed with metal*"'^ 'Cloth holster-caps were 
an innovation of the time of Charles the Second. The word 
holster is from the German holster spelt also halster and hnlster, 
probably from hillse a shell or husk. 

The 'BRIDLE,®®^ head-stall, and leather halter, completed the 
horse equipment (III CLXXl). ■ It was the custom to adorn the 
horse with knots of ribbon®®^ of the regimental colour, officers' 
horses having the mane garnished as well as the head and the 
tail (iw Ills. VI, XLV, LX). 

There ' was in the French army at this period a class of 
cavalry unknown in our service then but common enough since, 
namely HussARS. The Hussar is of Hungarian origin ; he was 
also to be found among the Poles but the Polish hussars were 
originally lancers and quite different in arms and dress from the 
Hungarian hussars. Many of the soldiers of these nations 
having deserted to the French, it was resolved in 1692 to turn 


Original in the Tower, temp. James IL 

Contemporary paintings. 

Albemarle. 

For the style of bridle in illustrations in this volume, the authorities are especially ; 

An original in the Tower, temp. William III. 

Kneller, portraits of Duke Schonberg, and of William III. 

Rugendas. 

Besides many of those quoted in preceding notes. 

Specimens also in armouries at Brussels and Madrid and Turin. 

Chamberlayne, 1679, mentions the distinction of ribbons, but does not make 
it clear whether he refers to the horses or only the hats. 

Sandford, 16S5, says that the officers of the Life-Guards had “ the manes, cruppers, 
^‘and tails of their horses garnished with large knots of broad blue taffata ribbon ” ; 
and of the men that ‘‘ blue being the distinguishing colour of this troop from the 
“ others, the heads of their horses were adorned with knots of like ribbon.” 

A print of the Due de Bourgogne, Chez F, Jollain, Cologne, 1687, shews exactly 
the mode of this garnishing with ribbon. 

Lond. Gaz., 14/18 Febry., 1666/7; Letter from Vienna; “Especially the 
“ Hussars that are the King of Poland’s guard.” 

Diary of the Hon. Laurence Hyde during his embassy to John Sobieski, King of 
Poland in 1676. — 26th October. “As we were going Monsieur Zamoiscye, who is 
“another very great man here, sent to let me know there was a troop of Hussars 
‘ ‘ come into the camp, and to desire me to come out to see them ; and so we went on 
as we were going, and at the head of the camp the Palatine of Siradia, w^ho is 
“ General of this little army, came to me. Then he gave orders for the Hussars to 
‘‘ march by us ; ail the rest of the army is foot and not extraordinary, but this troop 
“ is the finest thing that ever was seen; they were about So horses, admirably 
“ mounted, and most of them with embroidered housings on their horses ; they 
“ usually have back and breast and head piece : but these had only head pieces, that 
“ is pots, and on their bodies as it were a net of steel, which preserves them against 
“ the arrows. Every one carries a long spear, and at the end of it a long red and 
“ white flag with a swallow tail, and when they charge, they run full speed with these 
“ spears couched, so that nothing can stand before them, I never saw a more 
“ beautiful sight,” ■ ■ ■ 
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'them, 'to accou^^ forming, them into regiments of; light. 
■ cavalry,®®® permitting them to retain their national dress and 
equipment 

The horses of these hussars were swift and of great endur- 
ance, though small The men, who were remarkable for 
dexterous horsemanship,®®^ rode very short with the knees 
almost to the pommel ; and when galloping or at the charge 
they rose in the stirrups and leaned forward so that their heads 
almost touched the horse’s neck. Their head-dress was a 
round fur cap with a long cloth hood bagging down behind 
(III CLXXII). The jacket or jerkin was short, and the 
breeches and stockings were all in one piece. Soft loose boots 
of Russia leather covered the leg as far as the calf. The cloak 
was long to the heels, without sleeves and with cape similar 
to those now worn. Sometimes a cape alone was worn fastened 
loosely about the neck and in some instances, if not in all, 
its material was the skin of a sheep, leopard, or some other 
animal 

The saddle®®*^ was smaller than usual and covered with 
cloth ; the houssen ” was cut swallow-tailed so as to hang 
quite low on either side down the horse’s legs : to this day 
hussars retain the swallow-tailed shabraque while other regi- 
ments have it rounded off. The arms of the hussar were 
pistols and a very heavy sort of scimeter. He also carried 
a sabretache or dispatch-bag (III CLXXII I), but strapped up 
quite short like that sometimes worn now in the field by staff 
officers. The only distinction of an officer was a brass 
socketed feather sticking straight up from the front of the cap. 
One peculiarity of Hussars was the wearing of a moustache, 
and without whiskers.®®® The modern furred holster cap is 
borrowed from the hussar. 

The ancient practice of donning some sort of cognizance or 


D’ Auvergne, Campaigns in Flanders, 1694. 

Daniel, Hist, de la Milice Frangaise 1725. 

^ D’ Auvergne, 1695. 

D’ Auvergne, 1694. 

Wood carving in possession of Rev. J. Moore, Saintfield, Co. Down, given in 
lUiistration CLXXII. . 

Rugendas. 

In the museum at Namur is a sword with a curved blade on which is engraved a 
figure circumscribed “ Vivat Hussar''* ; the cape is loose slung and apparently meant 
to represent a skin. 

■^;;:,:®®?.;,D*Auvergne.; 

Contemporary paintings, &c. 

Wood carving in illustration. 
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badge "as a :"sign of battle” had not quite expired , m King 
William’s 'reigii for throughout the wars in Ireland (1690/92) 
and in Flanders (1691/97) it was the custom of English soldiers 
on going into action to fasten a green bough into their hats, 
an emblem that probably originated at the battle of the Boyne, 
where we first read of its being worn as a necessar}^ distinction 
from the enemy. 

' The MODE OF THE SUPPLY OF' CLOTHING to the trOOpS 
at this period was most objectionable ; and it is marvellous 
that, in spite of inquiries and consequent revelations, it was. 
suffered to continue to within a comparatively few years of the 
present time. 

A certain portion of the daily pay of a soldier was set apart 
for subslstence.^^*^ The remainder over and above the subsist- 
ence was termed the off-reckonings. Out of the off-reckonings 
was deducted one shilling in the pound on the whole pay, 
besides one day’s pay per annum, for Chelsea Hospital and 
other purposes. For instance the off-reckonings of a private of 
foot would produce a ‘‘net ” off-reckoning to the amount of two 
pounds eight shillings per annum : thus ; 


£ s, d. 

Total pay at 8^/. per diem ... ... ... ... 12 3 4 

Deduct — Subsistence at 6 d. 9 2 6 


Gross off-reckonings 

0 

0 


s* d. 

Dednct-^ls. per £ on annual pay 

12 2 

One day^s pay for Chelsea ... 

08 


0 12 10 

“ Net ” off-reckonings 

8 0 


The net off-reckonings were paid over to the colonels,®'^® and 
out of them each colonel was to clothe his regiment. 


^ Story. Impartial Hist, of the war. in Ireland {169X), Lond. 1693. 

D’ Auvergne. Campaign in Flanders, 1695. “Two squadrons put green boughs 
in their hats which is our sign of battle.” 

Van Wyck. 

Chap. XXIX on Finance. 

S 90 Act 31 Chas. II, C. i, S. 14. 

Royal Warrts., I Febr}^, 1677/8, and 30 May, 1690, App, IX, and Lond. Gazette. 
Proclamation, Dublin, 26 July, 1697, App. XC. 


2 C '2 
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In 1678 ®*^^ two pounds thirteen shillings and in 1693 about 
two pounds nine shillings was considered to be the proper cost 
of the annual clothing of an infantry soldier ; so that, making 
allowance for the saving to be effected by regimental contracts, 
and the falling in of clothing by casualties and non-effectives 
or dead pays/’ the net off-reckonings were sufficient, but only 
barely so/ to cover the cost of clothing. 

Regulations were issued from time to time showing what 
clothing the soldier had a right to expect for the deduction from 
Ms pay. In 1677, the supply consisted of a baize-lined cloth 
coat/®^ one pair of lined kearsey breeches, two shirts, two 


Royal Warrt., I Febry., 1677/8; App. IX. 

Votes of the House of Commons, 30 Chas, II, vizt. 

.. d: 

Foot per man... ... ... 2 13 o 

Dragoons per man ... ... 6 10 0*1 

Horse per man ... ... 9 o o I Includes horse equipment. 

Horse Granadeers ... ... 8 o oJ 


Contract for clothing Lord Castleton’s regt., 1693 ; Harl. MS. 6,844 


Private CentmeL 


Prices demanded. Prices allowed. 


Grey coat and breeches 

Hat 

Shoes 

Shirt 

Neckcloth 

Stockings 

Serjeant, 

Grey coat and breeches 
Neckcloth 

Hat ... ... 

Stockings 

Total 

Drummer n 

Purple coat and grey breeches 
Total 

Granadeer serjeanPs cap 
,, privates „ 
Drummer’s badge 



S, 

d. 



s. 

d. 

... I 

12 

0 


I 

5 

0 

... 0 

6 

6 


0 

5 

0 

... 0 

4 

0 


0 

4 

0 

... 0 

3 

6 


0 

3 

0 

... 0 

I 

0 


0 

0 

10 

... 0 

2 

0 


0 

I 

8 

2 

9 

0 


I 

19 

6 


... 4 

12 

0 

3 12 0 

... 0 

2 

0 

020 

... 0 

12 

0 

0 10 0 

... 0 

5 

0 

046 

... 6 

I 

6 

4 18 0 

- 3 

10 

0 

300 

... 4 

7 

0 

3 15 6 

... 0 

16 

0 

0 14 0 

... 0 

9 

0 

c 8 0 

... 0 

3 

6 

036 


Complete clothing for a Regt. of Foot, 1696, see App. LII. 

^^•'2 Royal Warrt., i Febry., 1677/8; App. IX. 

The same articles are shewn in Warrts. ii Febry., 1674, iS June, 1673, W.O. 
records ; being special issues to recruits. 
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cxBxzXs, mie pair of shoes, pair of yarn stockings, one hat 
with band, one sash, a sword and belt. In 1690 it was ordered 
that the' clothing, with slight exceptions, should be biennial ; 
that sealed patterns should be established which should be 
adhered to ; that the contractor’s patterns should be inspected 
by a regimental board of officers prior to acceptance of the 
tender ; and that the captains should sign the contract as well 
as their colonel . 

Ill .1697 detailed instructions were published for the 

army in Ireland respecting the clothing: and a reference to the 
Appendix where they are given in extenso will show what 
articles were to be furnished out of the off-reckonings. 

Sometimes it was inconvenient for the colonels to employ 
contractors, as for instance when their regiments were on active 
service : in such cases the Commissariat would sometimes find 
the suppl}/,®^*" and the price was deducted from the troops; 
even the officers themselves could not but acknowledge the 
advantage at such times of supplies being made from the 
government stores and the disadvantage of the stores not being 
always prepared to meet their uncertain demands. Sir Albert 
Conyngham/*’^’ Colonel of the Inniskilling Dragoons, wrote thus 
to the Secretary for War in 1691 ; premising that he is des- 
perately in want of saddles and that they are absurdly dear in 
Dublin, he proceeds, and the stores are not provided with 
them that we might have them for payment ; I wish the 
“ stores could furnish both Horse and Dragoons with so neces- 
‘‘ sary accoutrements.” Before the end of the Irish war it was 
even found necessary, chiefly in consequence of the faulty 
system of finance and the consequent long delays in the pay- 


Royal Warrt., Whitehall, 30 May, 1690 ; App. CII. 

Proclamation concerning the pay and clothing of the Army, Dublin, 26 July, 

1697 5 

Memorandum, Dublin, 16 Septr., 1690, Commissary-General Van Homrigh to 
Clarke ; shoes and stockings. 

Letter, Beltiirbet, 29 Janry., 1690/1, Croutton to Van Homrigh ; coats, shoes, and 
stockings ; Clarke MSS. 

Warrant, Dublin, 9 Febry., 1690/1. 

Letter, London, 3 July, 1694, Fielding to Blathwayt ; Brit. Miis., Add. MSS. 
n,,759.'"' , , 

Letter, Whiteliall, i Septr., 1691, Blathwayt to Clarke ; the army to pay for the 
20,000 pairs of shoes going to Ireland, will be stopped out of the next consignment of 
pay ; Clarke MSS. ■ ■ 

Warrant, Dublin, 21 June, 1697 ; coats and shoes ; Dub. State Papers. 

Accounts wanting in relation to the Army 1694 ; Hark MS. 7,oi8. 

Letter, Beltiirbet, 10 Janry., 1690/1 ; Conyngham to Clarke, Clarke MSS. 
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ment of the Gff-ixxk^ clothe whole regiments ^''' through 

the Commissariat ; and the uniform selected, though cheap and 
ser\dceabie, was by no means smart, for it was grey frieze 
close-bodied coats: the adoption of the grey over-coat already 
mentioned probably originated in this supply of frieze coats to 
the regiments in Ireland. 

There were certain exceptions to the rule that soldiers 
should be clothed out of their off-reckonings : the coats and 
trumpet-banners of kettle-drummers and trumpeters, who wore 
very richly ornamented and consequently very expensive coats, 
were supplied, those of the former by the colonels of regi- 
ments and those of the latter by captains of troops. In the 
Blues the trumpeter of the King’s troop was clothed out of 
the royal wardrobe, and one thousand pounds a year was 
contributed from the same source towards the clothing of those 
of the other troops : and in the Life-Guards and the Foot- 
Guards the King entirely clothed all the trumpeters, drummers, 
and hautbois.^^® The Yeomen of the Guard were also clothed 
from the same source.^®^ 

Many regiments clothed their officers by contract’^^^^ 

Such things as were purchased out of the off-reckonings 
were presumed to become the soldieris own property upon 
his discharge, and, with the exception of the sword for which 


Letter, Dublin, 21 Mar., 1 690/1, Coningsby to Ginckell ; *‘The Queen 
agrees in our method of clothing the army full, so I have ordered Mr, Vanhumany 
to give directions to have all the frieze made into close coats. l am as sensible as 
“ your Lordship that all our mischief proceeds from the not better and more regularly 
“ paying of the army.” 

Letter, Dublin, 24 Mar,, 1690/1, Commissary General Robinson to Clarke ; Has 
been directed “ to make close coats of frieze for all the regiments that are to be clothed 
** by the King and desires you to let me know which those are” ; Clarke MSS. 

Letter, Keppox Park, 3 Aug., 1691, John Bland to Clarke ; Clarke MSS. 
Particulars of clothing for a regt. of Horse (1696) ; App. LI. 

Memorandum minuted 21 June, 1693, Earl of Oxford ; Try. State Papers. 

RoyalW'arrt., Whitehall, 28 July, 1678; Mackinnon’s App. 

Report, 29 June, 1699, E, of Montague to Try, ; Try. State Papers. 

Report, War Office, 9 Novr., 1717, when the practice of supplying from the 
Kingls Wardrobe ceased. 

Royal Warrts., 29 Octr., 1677 ; Octr., 1678, and June, 1679, &c., &c. ; Signet 
books, State Papers. 

Report, 17 Aug., 1698, by Earl of Ranelagh on clothiers’ petitions ; Try* 
State papers. 

Act 31 Chas. II, C I. 

Order, 'Whitehall, 14 Febry., 1697/8; Lond. Gazette. 

Warrant, Dublin, 18 Deer., 1697, and 28 Febry., and i, 5, 9 and iS Mar., 1697/S, 
respecting reductions, Dublin State papers. 

“ Clothes, belts, and knapsacks” are specified in these authorities, besides swords. 

State of the Protestants in Ireland, 1689 (Housings). 
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compensatioii was allowed upon its return into store, he. might 
carry them away. 

It has been shewn that the net off-reckonings were barely 
sufficient to cover the expense of the clothing; nevertheless 
most : of the colonels contrived to screw a very considerable 
income out of them varying from £200 to £600 a year. 
This money they, in plain language embezzled, inasmuch as, 
although it was handed to them for a particular purpose, they 
diverted it to their private benefit That it was the fashion of 
their class to steal does not render the theft less disgraceful* 
Some colonels were not satisfied with misappropriating the off- 
reckonings, but even trenched largely on the soldiers' subsis- 
tence money — as some of themselves very expressively put it, 
“ got so much money into their own pockets out of the poor 
soldiers' bellies " ; and many of the regulations already 
quoted were directed against this enormity So long as the 
colonels continued to have the appointment of the regimental 
agents, through whose hands the cash transactions passed (and 
who were thus mere servants of the colonels), and the making 
of the contracts, the door could not be shut against misappro- 
priation and fraudulent collusion. All sorts of sordid practices 
were quite common and notorious. Sometimes the contractors 
would offer a colonel a direct bribe of a lump sum reaching 
even to as much as ;66oo for the year. One particularly iniqui- 
tous instance of collusion between Colonel Farrington and his 
agent in 1694 is recorded ; the colonel demanded from the 
parties tendering for the clothing contract a gratuity of £ 300 ^ 
but his own agent offered him ;^400 and took the contract : it 
may be easily imagined how the men fared that year, Some- 


See subsequent notes. 

Letter, Dublin Castle, lo Apr., 1686; Clarendon to Rochester; “And some 
“ colonels told me they were offered £600 by tradesmen to have the clothing of their 
“ regiments, which they thought a very unconscionable thing, to get so much money 
“ into their own pockets out of the poor soldiers’ bellies. I confess I thought it very 
“ hard that the Kang should allow 6 d. a day, and the poor soldier have but id.; of 
“ it ” ; Clarendon correspce. 

Petition of Alexr. Citty (cir. i6gsl^) and proceedings thereon ; Hark MS. 
7,018 ; puts forth that the agent of Lord Lome’s regt. had demanded 150 for 
himself in addition to 10 per cent, demanded byLt.-Col. Hume ; that Col. Farrington 
in 1694 took;r4Co; that Col. Lauder took £400, the contractor being a Captain 
Baird ; that others did the like. Colonel Hume’s defence was that he only did as 
others did. 

Proceedings of House of Commons, Janry. 1694/5 Agents taking the Contracts 
themselves ; charging the regts. so much more than they actually paid Contractors, 
sometimes even double ; taking from u. to 3^. in the pound from the Contractors ; 
altering amounts on the bills, to jfiSi. 
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times the bribe took the form of ■ a 'per-ceiitage on the contract;'^’':’ 
and these bribes were not even limited to the colonels ; the 
agents also demanded their share- of the plunder. Sometimes 
the fraud was perpetrated by the simple plan of accepting a 
contract with nominal prices higher than the actual prices to be 
paid ; this was where it wasdesirable to -hoodwink the officers 
of the regiment as wvell as outsiders. - And it is significant that 
this form of peculation does not discover itself until a Brigadeer 
got the chance of calling for contracts for all the regiments of 
his brigade, and then for the first time the colonels of these 
regiments exclaimed against the prices agi'eed upon between 
the brigadeer and the tradesmen. Two names were mixed up 
in this affair which afterwards became unpleasantly notorious in 
connexion with similar practices, those of Colonel Hastings, 
and Mr. Tracy Pauncefort one of the contractors and a regi- 
mental agent The exorbitant prices charged by the clothiers 
were in great measure due to the financial short-comings of the 
Bureaucratic administration as well as to the mal-practices of 
the Colonels and their Agents ; for the tallies®®® in which the 
clothiers were paid were disposed of by them at a loss of thirty- 
five per cent 


Alexr. Citty’s petition ; Harl MS. 7,018. 

Concerning the Agents of the Army (cir, 1693/6), Harl. MS. 7, 018. 

Proposals for the clothing of the Army {1696), Harl. MS. 7,oi8 ; states that 
colonels have usually ten per cent, from the clothiers, and the agents expect five per 
cent, more; Apps. LI, lAL 
also previous note. 

Proc. Ho. of Commons, ii Oecr., 1696, contain a petition from J. Corbier, 
shoemaker, that the agent to Belcastel’s regt. had received the money for 800 pairs 
but refused to pay him. 

^ Objections offered to the Lords of the Treasury by Sir H. Bellasis, Colonels 
Coote, Rowe, and Mitchelburne against a Contract for clothing made by Brigr. Stewart 
with Tracy Pauncefort and Paul Derby ; 14 Janry. , 1693/4 ; To the effect that 
“surtouts’' “coats and breeches” for the private men were overcharged, surtouts 
being 12s. 6 d. whereas they should be yi** , coats and breeches 381. instead of 32i'. , 
shirts 3^. 6 d. instead of 35. “ The sum charged by the present contract for Serjeants 

“ Drummers clothes the Kittles and caps is 1,085 whereas we are ready to make 
“ appear there ought to be charged but ^^896 13J., vizt., for the clothes and ca])s 
*‘;£838 35. Sd, and for the kittles ;^58 ioj.,” ; Try. State papers. 

Particulars of clothing for Horse and Dragoons (1696) ; Hark MS. 7,018, 
Apps. LI, LIL 

Letter, London, 2 Octr., 1699, Thos. Hall, tailor, to Lord Raby, CoL of the 
Royal Dragoons: encloses estimate of the real cost of clothing the regt., and begs 
His Lordship to alter the rates to whatever he pleases, “ if you intend to pul in 
^ anything on account of your living” ; set down your rates and what you intend 

to have out of it towards your living, that we may have no misunderstanding ” ; 
Strafford MSS. 22,231. 

Proc. Ho. of Commons, 16 Mar., 1698, 
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In i 6909 ^‘/ it was judged advisable to order the ret^'ntion in 
the hands of the Paymaster General of the ofF-reckonings until 
the debts for clothing had been satisfied out of them ; but still 
in some way the balance of the ofif-reckonings came into the 
colonels’ hands and there remained/’^-* In the contract for 
C-astleton’s regiment of Foot quoted a few pages back, the 
contractor appears in his offer to have framed his prices so as to 
swallow as nearly as possible the total net off-reckonings. On 
the other hand the question naturally arises, what became of 
the difference between the accepted prices and the net off- 
reckonings. At 6^/. per man for a battalion 700 strong the 
surplus would be about ;£‘300. In 1693 Castleton’s regiment 
was on active service in Planders, and it was reckoned by 
D’ Auvergne on the spot that the average strength of a battalion 
was not under 600, but it must be recollected that the ivhok of 
the net off-reckonings for vacant men would become surplus, 
and of vacancies there would be plenty on service. 

The duty of expending the off-reckonings in clothing was 
seized upon with avidity, and the colonel of the Irish Foot- 
Guards having left this business to each captain gained 
thereby the entire affection of his officers, while his successor 
incurred much odium by resuming the duty himself The 
cheats upon the soldier were numberles.s, and it was only by 
the soldier being deluded into considering his rights as limited 
to his daily subsistence that mutinous discontent was avoided. 
As we have seen, a soldier upon his discharge became entitled 
to the clothing and necessaries paid for out of his off-reckonings : 
sometimes it would happen that a soldier would be discharged 
at the end of the year when all deductions had been made 
from his pay, but before his new clothing had been served out: 
the custom in such cases had been to hand the discharged man 


Royal Warrt, WhitehMl, 30 July, 1690. 

Proposals for the clothing of the Army (1696) ; Harl MS. 7,oiS, Apps. 
U,.LII. 

Proclamation, Dublin, 26 July, 1697 ; App. XC. 

Letter, Dublin Castle, 10 Apr., 1686, Clarendon to Rochester ; Speaking of 
“ the clothing of the army puts me in mind to tell you of a particular. My Lord 
Arran (who loved to get money) left the clothing of the regt. of Guards to each 
particular captain to take care of his own company, which got him the perfect love 
“ of the officers. My Lord of Ossory has ordered it otherwise, and sent orders to the 
“ Receiver-General (at least it is come in his name) to pay the deductions no more to 
“ the Captains, but that he will appoint one to take care of the clothing of the 
“ regiment. This makes a loud noise among the officers, and I doubt it will not be 
‘‘ represented in England to his advantage ” ; Clarendon correspee. 
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the price of his clothing, advancing it out of the deductions 
to be made from the recruit who replaced him: will it be 
credited that officers could be found who attempted to turn the 
discharged men adrift without either clothing or compensation, 
and who at the same time continued to make the full deductions 
from the recruits ! 

Duke Schonberg, when commanding the expeditionary army 
in Ireland in 1689, complained repeatedly in his dispatches of 
the neglect and cheating of the men by their officers, of the 
bad state of the ments clothing, and of the astonishing avarice 
of the colonels who thought of nothing beyond making an 
income out of their regiments. The scandal was so notorious 
and the public disgust so roused, that the authorities were at 
length compelled to sacrifice one or two of the most prominent 
offenders. Colonel Sir John Edgeworth of the Eighteenth 
Foot was tried and casheered for purchasing old clothing of 
the Jews and charging it to the recruit as new ; and a number 
of his officers (including the Lieutenant-Colonel and a captain, 
sons of Sir J. Edgeworth), were casheered with him for par- 
ticipating in the disgraceful job. The cheat in this case con- 
sisted in this : there was, for the protection of colonel and 
soldier alike, a recognised list of articles to be periodically 
furnished out of the off-reckonings. Of course the soldier 
himself was liable for any intermediate clothing, otherwise there 
would have existed a premium on carelessness. So that the 

Letter, Dublin Castle, 26 June, 1686, Clarendon to Blathwayt ; It is now 
“ tbought fit to put near 500 men out of this regiment : they say they have paid for 
“ their clothes, and pray that if they may not have them, they may be repaid the 
“ money which has been deducted for clothes ; which the old officers say has been the 
“ constant practice here, for the captain to pay the men who go out for their clothes, 
“ and to reimburse himself by deducting from the new men who come in. The new 
officers say, the clothes being paid for out of the money deducted for that use are 
“ die King’s, and the soldiers who go out ought to have no consideration for them, 
“ and yet they own they will take the same deductions from the new men, from the 
“ time they come into service ; but this is to be guided by the practice in England, 
which 1 would be glad to know, as soon as you can conveniently,” 

Letter, Dulilin Castle, 29 July, 1686 ; Clarendon to Blathwayt ; “ I have likewise 
“ ordered the disbanded foot to have a consideration for their clothes ; which 
‘‘ wonderfully dissatisfies some of the new officers, though, indeed, I think without 
“reason”; Clarendon correspee. 

Schonberg’s Dispatch, Dundalk, so Septr., 1689, “ II y a (says he, for instance) 
“ bien encore d’autres officiers que je voudrais qu’ils fiissent en Angleterre. Je n’ai 
“ jamais vii de plus mediants et de plus interess^s ; tout le soin des colonels n’est que 
“ de vivre de leurs regiments, sans aucune autre application.” 

And similarly in other dispatches. 

It was just at this time that the punishment of Colonel Edgeworth referred to in 
the text took place. 

914 Parker. 
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man who received a second-hand coat for a new one, and who 
had to pay because it naturally failed to last out the prescribed 
period, was defrauded. In the Mutiny Act in 1695/6 a clause 
was inserted rendering it penal to traffick in soldiers' clothing. 
But sharp measures so spasmodic as the raid upon the 
Eighteenth Foot soon lost their effect, and fresh scandals 
shortly forced the government to take further action. In 
1695, Mr. Graggs, a contractor, was committed to prison for 
refusing to produce his books ; and in the same year Colonel 
Hastings of the Thirteenth Foot was casheered for charging 
extortionate prices for necessaries, and for confining and 
threatening those who objected to take the clothing at such 
prices. 

It seems almost incredible that officers and gentlemen, 
colonels of regiments, could thus have stooped to rob their 
comrades in arms, their inferiors, those who looked up to them 
for protection, men that were paid barely sufficient to keep them 
from starvation. Yet later investigations proved that the two 
instances above quoted were no solitary exceptions ; but that, 
on the contrary, there were very few colonels honourable in 
opposition to the hateful practice of their compeers. 

One ill effect of this corruption, though an effect of very 
minor importance, was, that some regiments were far better 
clothed than others.®^-’ One regiment in a brigade would look 
as smart as could be desired, while the battalion next to it 
would present an almost ragged appearance. 

This form of peculation was of older date than the corrupt 
days of Charles the Second, for Shakespeare has portrayed it in 
his incomparable caricature of a worthless officer : 

'' If I be not,'' says Faistaff,^-^^ ashamed of my soldiers I 


In France an Fxlict had been issued in 1686, 28 October, forbidding such 
traffick ‘‘ a peine dii Fouet et de la Fleur de lys ” ; Briquet. 

Story, 1691 ; says the English soldiers ‘‘for a little money would be apt to sell 
“their clothes or shoes,” and that it was necessary to issue an order against the 
practice in the Army in Ireland, 1689-91. 

916 Proceedings of House of Commons, 7 Mar., 1695, 

Representation of House of Commons, 26 Febry., 1694/5. 

Report of Committee of the House of Commons, 1 746, 

Proposals for the clothing the Army (1696) ; Hark MS. 7,018* 

Shakspeare ; Henry IV, Act 4, Scene 2. 

That Falstaff was furnished with means to clothe his men is apparent from another 
passage, wherein, after obtaining recruits he bids Bardolph “ give the soldiers coats.” 
Shakspeare would, too, form his notions of such matters from the customs of his own 
day ; and in Queen Elizabeth’s time Sir John Harrington tells us, in recounting “ Her 
“ Majesty’s good wise and gracious providing for us her captains and her soldiers, in 
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" am a:' soused gurnet ...... , And now my ■ whole , charge 

“consists of ancients ensigns), corporals, lieutenants, 

“ gentlemen of companies, slaves as ragged as Lazarus in the 
painted cloth; ...... ten times more dishonourably ragged 

“ than an old faced ancient ; and such have I to fill up the 
“ rooms of them that have bought out their services. A mad 
“ fellow met me on the way, and told me I had unloaded all 
“ the gibbets and pressed the dead bodies. No eye hath seen 
“ such scare-crows. Fll not march through Coventry with 
“ them ; that's flat : — nay, and the villains march wide betwixt 
“ the legs, as if they had gyves on, for indeed, I had the most 
“ of them out of prison. There's but a shirt and a half in all 
“my company; and the half shirt is two napkins tacked 
“ together, and thrown over the shoulders like a herald's coat 
“ without sleeves ; and the shirt, to say the truth, stolen from 
“ mine host at Saint Alban's or the red-nosed inn-keeper of 
“ Daintry. But that’s all one ; they'll find linen enough on 
“ every hedge," 

Experience proves that there is a moral contained in Sir 
John’s concluding reflection ; to wit, that soldiers unfairly 
dealt by become dangerous members of society, and that there - 
fore, in the matter of soldier’s pay and soldier’s clothing, 
justice and generosity will eventually be found more truly 
economical than either ill-treatment or a short-sighted endeavour 
after pettifogging savings. 

The following list shews the prices of various articles of 
clothing and equipment up to the year 1700: 


summer heats and winter colds, in hunger and thirst, for our backs and our bellies, — 
“that there was alkwed for every common soldier twenty pence weekly to be 
“ answered to the full value thereof in good apparel of different kinds, according to 
specified patterns ; Nugoe Antiquee, quoted by Grose, 

MI Votes, House of Commons, 1678. 

Contractors’ bills for Fourteenth Foot, 1688 ; in Report, 10 Febry., 1691, by 
Paymaster-General ; Try. State Papers, 

Respites, &c., Monmouth’s P'oot, 1689; ditto. 

Schedule of Clothing delivered by Francis Molyneux to 3rd Dr. Gds,, 14 Janry., 

1691/2.;^ ditto. 

Objections l>y Colonels Sir H, Bellasis, Coote, Rowe and Mitchelbunie against a 
contract for clothing made 14 Janry., 1693/4 ; ditto. 

Contract by F. Molyneux for Lord Castleton’s Foot (cir. 1690/4) ; Harl. MS. 

6,844* 

Particulars of Clothing for Horse, Foot and Dragoons (1696), Hark MS. 7,018: 
Apps. LI, LIL 
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Horse. 

Dragoons. 

Foot. 

Shirts, Sei'jeanPs ... ... ... 



6/- 

,, Private’s 



3/- to 3/6 

Coal, Serjeant’s ... ... ... 


and breeches, 

and breeche.s. 

,, Corporars ... 

60/- to 90/' 

, 50/- to 70/- 

1 j' 

45/- to 72/- 

and l-jreeches. 

,, Private’s 

so/- to 65/- 

l^and breeches, f 
j 26/" to 42/- t 

32/- 

and breeches, 

liats, Serjeant’s ... ... ... 

j 1 

10/- to 15/- 

20/- to 38/- 
10/- to 15/- 

,, Private’s 

Waistcoat ... ... ... ... 

II/- to 15/- 

4/4 to 8/6 

4/- to 7/- 

id/- to 2^- 

Gloves 

</6 to 7/6 



}5oots or .shoes 

21/" to 26/- 

10/- to 12/- 

4/- to 4/6 

Knap.sack ... 

3/6 

Cravat, Serjeant’s 

,, Private’s 

Sashes for pikemen .. . 

Caps, Granadeer Serjt.’s ... 


1/8 to 2/6 

2/- ■ 

... 

i/- to 1/6 

■/9 


,2/6 . . 

14/. to IS/- 

,, ,, Private’s ... 



8/- to 9/6 

Cap, Dragoon Serjt.’s 


6/- to 10/- 

,, ,, Private’s, 

Stocking.s, Serjeant’s 


3/- to s/- 



3/6 to 6/- 

4/- to 6/- 

,, Private’s 


1/4 to 2/- 

i/S to 2/- 

Cloak, or Surtout ... 

28/- to 45/- 

26/- to 40/- 

7/6 to 18/- 

Housings, \ Serjeant’s 

Holster caps j Private’s 

12/- to 18/- 

18/- to 25/- 

7/6 to 12/- 


Drum carriages 


35/- 1050/- 1 

10/- 

Drummer’s suit 



Hoboy’s suit 


50/- to 70/- 


Corporal’s suit ... 


35/- to 50/- 


Coat, Drummer’s 



and breeches, 

Badge , , 

... 


31/- to 60/- 
3/6 


Military human nature was much the same two hundred 
years ago as it is now, and always some officers seem to have 
expended their time and their energies in striving after addi- 
tional finery for themselves and their men, a disposition which 
had to be curbed by regulations. There was especially a desire 
to substitute fusileers’ caps for the less showy felt hat, and the 
final reason put forward by a Colonel Lilliogston in favour of 
such a change for his regiment is too good not to be quoted, 
and will form a fitting conclusion to a chapter so full of small 
details as this has necessarily been. Colonel Lillingston had 
evidently pressed this matter before, and had been asked to 
give some good reasons for the necessity or advisability of the 
change sought by him : and these are the reasons he gives ; 

^‘Memorandum : 

“ His Majesty being unwilling the Detachment Colonel 


'•^2- Representation, 12 Deer., 1694 ; by Colonel Lillingston, Try. State Papers. 
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Lillingston is to command to Jamaica should have other than 
'' hats, the said Colonel begs leave to offer 

“That hats are made less useful and convenient than Caps 
for the country they are going to, and but twelvepence in a 
Cap dearer than hats. 

“ That the Caps will last two years whereas the hats can 
“ serve but one year. That the Caps take six times less stowage 
“ than the hats ; 

“That the hatts taken the last expedition were two-thirds 
“ of them eat up by the Ratts on ship board ; and the Capps 
“ they took not touched. 

“ 12 Deer., 1694/’ 

As the zealous colonel did not succeed in inducing the 
soIdier-King to authorise the capps, it is to be hoped the regi- 
ment was allowed a trifle for ca^ts to keep down the depredations 
of the voracious “ Ratts.” 


Genera! Authorities for details of clothing and equipment, in support of text 
and illustrations of this volume. 

Hats : 

Contemporary Painting of Charles II leaving Holland, t66o ; (Hampton Court 
Palace). 

True and perfect relation of the Grand Traitors’ execution, 1660; Harl. 
MSS. 7,018. 

Print of Coronation of Charles II, 1661 : Brit. Mus. 

Elton, 1668. 

Hollar’s drawings, 1669 1 Brit. Mus. 

Print of funeral of Duke of Albemarle, 1670, Brit. Mus. 

Print of siege of Graves, 1674, Brit. Mus. 

Print of the manner of curing the King’s evil, 1679, Brit. Mus. 

Print of funeral of Duke of Rothes, 1680, Edin. Antiq. Society. 

Royal Warrant, i Febry., 1677/8, App. IX. 

} Print of the siege of Stettin, 167S, Brit, Mus, 

Mallet, 1684. 

Sandford ; Coronation of James II, 1685. 

Dondon Gazettes, 30 June/4 July, 1687, 24/27 Septr., 6/9 Angst., 1688; 13/17 
June, 1689 ; 10/14 June, 1697 ; ^4/28 Mar., 1698 ; Advertisements for deserters. 

Contemporary Painting of William III landing in England, 1688; (Hampton 
Court Palace). 

Fortitication, (S:c., by Capt. J. S. (frontispiece), 16S9. 

Contemporary prints of Battle of the Boyne, 1690 ; Illuminations in Covent 
Garden, 1690; Siege of Londonderry, 1689; views of Namur, 1695; Brit. Mus. 

print room. 

Print of Coronation of William and Mary by Sam. Moore, 1689. 

Medals, for Coronation of William and Mary, 1689; the Boyne, 1690; Arrival of 
William in in Plolland, 1691 ; Irish War, 1691 ; Aughrim, 1691 ; Leuze, 1691 ; 
Namur, 1692; Estinkerke, 1692; Opening of campaign, 1693; Huy, 1694; Namur,' 
1695 ; Union of PTance and Spain, 1700. 

Wyck, Painting of the Boyne, 1690 ; (Lord James Butler). 

11 . Voyage de S. M. Britannique en Hollande, 1691 ; Haye, 1692, 
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..... Prints of funeral of Queen Mary, 1695. . 

Rugendas, 1695/1^00 ; Hampton Court Palace, also Brit. Mus. print rooms. 

■ ' St Remy, 1697. 

Particulars of clothing for Horse, Dragoons, and Foot (1695/6), HarL MSS. 
7»oia 

Van der Meulen. 

Hughtenburg* 

Caps : . 

De ViUe, 1672. 

Dutch print of siege of Grave, 1674. 

Print of siege of Stettin, 1678. 

Nathan Brooks, 1684. 

Sandford, 1685. 

Bond. Gazette, 25/28 July, 1687 ; advertmt. for deserter. 

Wyck, Painting of battle of the Boyne, 1690 ; painted 1693 ; Wyck died in 1702, 
Particulars of Clothing (1695/6). 

Medal for occupation of Dublin, 1690. 

Hughtenburg, Prise de Namur, 1695, &c. 

Victorien der Gallierden op Vankryk en Spangien, 1702 ; de Hooge, Amsterdam. 
Girard. 

Original, temp. Queen Anne. 

Facial : 

The Traitors Execution, 1660. 

Coronation of Charles 11 , 1661. 

Hollar. 

Lely. 

Kneller. 

Funeral of Duke of Albemarle, 1670. 

Binning, 1675. 

Manner of curing the King’s Evil, 1679. 

Funeral of Duke of Rothes, 16S0. 

Mallet, 1684. 

London Gazettes, 1684 to 1700 ; many descriptions of deserters. 

Medals quoted above. 

William Ill’s landing, 16S8. 

“ The Portsmouth Captains,” 1688 (White engraver); all with long full flowing 
wigs, except one wearing his own hair shortish ; Brit. Mus. 

Coronation of William and Mary, 1689. 

Wyck’s Battle of the Boyne. 

Funeral of Queen Mary, 1695. 

Girard. 

Rugendas. 

Van der Meuleo. 

&c., &c. 

Cramts : 

Same authorities as already quoted, 
also ; 

Order, 28 Octr., 1678, by Duke of Monmouth for payment of ;^I2 Sj*. for 70 
crevatts of fox-tails at 35. M. a piece ” ; and of £'^ 12s. for scarlet “ ribbon for them ” 
for granadeers of the First Foot-Guards ; Mackinnon’s App. 

Gorgei : 

Originals. 

French Prints, 1652 and 1677 (Brit, Mus. print room), style of wearing the large 
gorget on a cloth coat. 

Mallet; 1684 ; ditto. 
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LandingofWiHiamlllj 1688; ditto. 

Print of the battle of the Boyne, 1690 ; ditto. 

French medal for Estiiikerke, 1692 ; ditto. 

Fortification by Capt. J. S., 16S9 ; gorget on cuirass. 

Saiidford, 1685 ; description of. ■ 

St. Remy, 1697. ' 

Cm/s,: 

Besides the authorities already quoted ; 

Mercurius Publiciis, 29 May, 5 June, 1662 ; deserter from Morgan’s Horse in a 

short horseman’s coat.” 

Merc. Pub., 31 July, 7 Aug., 1662 ; Earl of Orreiy’s regt. of Horse in Ireland, 
“ all in buff coats and caps.” 

Load. Gaz., 23/26 July, 1666 ; Gloucester Horse Militia all ‘Gn their buff coats.” 

Orrery’s Art. of War, 1670 ; portrait of Charles Hon horseback. 

Originals of precisely the same pattern as the coat in this portrait have been pre- 
served in Rochester Cathedral, and I have suggested their transfer from an old chest 
up in the belfry to the Museum of the Royal United Service Institution ; they are of 
stout buff with green velvet facings to the cuffs. 

True Protestant Mercury, 1/5 April, 1682, all coats, from the Colonel to the 
Corporal, laced. 

London Gazettes, 1666 to 1700; many advertisements for deserters, among others, 

5/9 Deer., 16S9, Hautboy of Lisburne’s Foot, in a “blue cloth coat, laced with 
“ narrow gold lace.” 

7/n Aug., 1690, Hautboy of loth Ft., in a “blue coat lined with red with a 
“narrow silver edging down the seams.” 

27/30 Mar., 1692, Drummer of 13th Foot, with a “ yellow laced coat on lined with 
“ red” (being the regimental colours reversed). 

17/20 Septr., 1694, Serjeant in Northcote’s Dragoons “ with a crimson (instead of 
“ red) coat, faced with green, had silver lace down the seams, and brass buttons.” 

Particulars of Clothing {1695/6), Harl. MSS. 17,018; coats of Horse all crimson 
instead of red : and those of N. C. O. more expensive than those of Privates. 

Medals. 

Lely. 

Wissing* 

Wyck. 

Kneller. 

Rugendas, &c., &c., &c. 

C/m/^s ; 

Nathan Brooks, 1684. 

Sandford, 1685. 

Particulars of Clothing {1695/6), cloaks of Horse and Dragoons red, while coats 
are crimson. 

London Gazettes, 1 686 to 1700, various descriptions of deserters. 

For mode of wearing. 

Coronation of Charles 11 , 1661. 

Funeral of Duke of Rothes, 16S1. 

Letter, Clonmel, 27 Aug., 1690; Col. Sir Albert Conyngham (Inniskilling 
Dragoons) to Clarke ; Clarke MSS. 

Historical paintings already quoted. 

Van der Meulen ; cloaks of Horse en croupe, and of Foot diagonally across the 
body. 

Mallet, ditto, ditto. 

Hughtenberg. 

Epaulets : 

Hollar, 1669. 

Capt. Thos. Binning, frontispiece portrait, 1675. 

French Mis. Prints, Brit. Mus. 
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Manner of curing the King’s E\nl, 1679. 

' The Portsmouth Captains, 1688.; ■ 

All the above have ribbon epaulets. 

The last has also cord epaulets. ■ 

Original dress of James 11 , Tower ; 

Portrait of Eari of Feversham, 1686 ; 

The first of these has wings, and the other wings with pendent ri 1 )bons 
Van cler Meulen, . 

Mallet, &c., 

Breeches: 

Most of the above quoted authorities 
See also Note 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Regimental Economy. 

1660-1700. 

Institution of the Regimental system.— The Colonel— The Lieutenant-Colonel— 
The Major. — The Captain. —Subalterns. —The Lieutenant.— The Captain- 
lieutenant. — The Cornet. — The Guidon. — The Ensign. — Cadets. — The Adjutant. 
— The Quarter-Master.— Military titles as a prefix. — Non-commissioned officers. 
—The Serjeant.— The Corporal— The Lance-Corporal— Gentlemen of Anns. — 
Gentlemen of Companies.— Brigadeers.— The Private.— Composition and arma- 
ment of Regiments : First, of Horse ; Second, of Dragoons ; Third, of Foot.— 
Precedence of Regiments. — Regimental and general precedence of command. — 
Brevet rank. —Temporary rank. — DoulDle commissions. — Regimental promotion, 
—Origin of the purchase system. — Exchanges.— Ceremony of inducting the 
Colonel of a Regiment. — Regimental Colours. — Regimental Music. --The 
Drum- Major, —National Marches, 

{For Illustrations^ see Note on /. xiii.j 

The feudal method of levying troops naturally evolved a 
system of small bodies of retainers aggregated in independent 
troops and companies, which indeed acted in concert in the 
field, but whose internal economy was ordered entirely at the 
discretion of their several chiefs. The abolition of the feudal 
combination in favour of a national constitution, by inducing 
the establishment of national standing armies under one central 
control, led to the adoption of the REGIMENTAL SYSTEM. In 
a permanent State-paid army the independent companies could 
not long have continued independent, and the regimental 
system is co-eval in each nation with the rise of its standing 
army. 

What a Company or Troop is to a Regiment, a Regiment 
is to a Brigade, a Brigade to a Division, and a Division to an 
Army. 

A REGIMENT is the Union Under one chief of several com- 
panies or troops so trained as to act in one body, and under one 
uniform administration. 

The word COMPANY ” is used for the units of a regiment 
of infantry, and the word Troop ” for those of cavalry. 

The idea of regimenting independent companies does not 
seem to have extended to this country until near the close of 
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the, sixteenth century. The regimental system hadj neverthe- 
less, been In vogue in France since the middle of the century. 

, Almost all our military improvements and the terms apper- 
taining to them were at this time derived from the French. 
At the same time, it must be borne in mind, when searching 
for the etymology of military terms, that not a few of 
the French expressions are borrowed from the Spaniards, who 
were, until their defeat' by the French at Rocroi, accounted the 
first masters in the art of war.-^^‘* It is, I imagine, owing to their 
forgetfulness of former Spanish prowess, or to their possible 
ignorance of the Spanish language, that Grose and other good 
writers have failed to elucidate satisfactorily the derivation of 
several technical words. 

The English word Regiment is identical with the French 
word ** regiment,” and this was borrowed from the Spanish 
regimiento.” Now regimiento was not solely a military 
technicality ; it had and has still a more ancient and primary 
signification : regimiento meant an administration of any sort, 
such as a local government, — a regimen in fact;— and so it 
came to be used to signify a subordinate military administrative 
organisation in the same way as it also signified a civil local 
administration. 

There were regiments of cavalry as well as of infantry. 
Both these words, — cavalry, and infantry, — are also of foreign 
derivation. 

In Spanish “ caballeria ” (pron. cavalleria) means CAVALRY ; 
from Caballero, a horseman or cavalier, and cabailo, a horse. 
The B in Spanish is pronounced almost like V. 


Grose thinks as early as the reign of Henry VI 11 , but he scarcely adduces 
sufficient reasons for his opinion. 

It was certainly prior to 1600, as appears from Fynes Morrison’s Account of the 
Army in Ireland, i6cx}. The term regiment occurs in Shakspeare : 

Up higher to the plain, where we’ll set forth, 

“ In best appointment, all our regiments. ” 

Shakspeare ; King John, Act 2, Scene i. 

Sir J, Turner says (1671-S3) that the word was not then one hundred years old. 

The regimental system was fully in vogue in the Army of the Commonwealth ; 
Clarendon. Accounts of Soldiers, 1654, Dublin State Papers. 

Daniel says since 1562, . 

The dearth, in English libraries, of Spanish military works of the i6th and 
17th centuries, is greatly to be regretted. 

The word “ terzo ” given by Sir J. Turner as the Spanish term fora regiment 
more probably applied to what we call a “ Division,” corresponding to the Latin 
“ Legio.” Grose says that “ tertio ” was also used in England to signify a corps or 
regiment so late as during the cml war of the Stuarts, 


3'D'2' 
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The etymology of the word INFANTRY is more doubtful It 
has been said to . be obtained from the fact of a Spanish Infanta 
having defeated the Moorish cavalry with a body of foot- 
soldiers. But this derivation appears to be rather the result of 
some twist of courtier-like flattery than a true one. The Italian 
word is faiiteriaf’ and the old French word is fantassins 
and these come from “ fanti/’ foot-boys or servants. Boccacio 
uses the word fanteria for the “valets de pied^' who followed the 
mounted Esquires, bearing their armour and otherwise aiding 
them. Some word for infantry must have existed prior to the 
use of foot-soldiers by the Spaniards against the Moors, and the 
balance of probabiHty is quite in favour of the older and more 
universally reconcilable derivation.^^^ 

The chief of a regiment is denominated a COLONEL. The 
origin of this title has become obscured. As spelt now, it was 
certainly taken by us from the French “ colonel,'^ and for lack 
of a better derivation it has been suggested, though hesi- 
tatingly, that the French word is from “ colonne,” a column, 
“because the colonel marches at the head of the column, — 
lucus a non lucendo, for a colonel does not march at the head of 
a column, but of a regiment I have myself no doubt that 
colonel is but a French modification of the Spanish “ coronel.’’ 
In an English work published in 1627 this officer is called a 
“ crownerf’ which is still the vulgar for coroner. In other old 
English works the word is written “ coronell ” and “ crownelL*^ 
All these are nearer to the Spanish than to the French both in 
.sound and in signification. “Corona’' is in Spanish identical 
with the Latin corona, and “ coronilla ” is the diminutive of corona. 
It demands no over-strained ingenuity to deduce from all this 
that “ coronel,’ — the head or top, the chief or crowning-point 
of a regiment, — is derived directly from “ corona,” the Spanish 


See James’s Military Dicty. iSio. 

^29 Grose. ■ 

Kelly, Pallas Armata, 1627. 

Grose states that he had seen it spelt “ by some of our ancient writers coronel, 
“and crownell.” It is spelt Corronell in HarL MS. 4,685, a treatise of Mily. 
Discipline, temp, Eliz.— and Coronel by Barry, 1634, 

In Report, 15 Octr., 1691, by Paymr, GenL on Memorial of the Earl of Mon- 
mouth, 1689/90 (Treasury State Papers) the word occurs several times written thus 
*'CorR,”and “ Lieu*^^. Cor^L” 

Clarke MS. VoL xi, Letter Capt. Toby Molloy addressed to the “Honble. 
“ Cornell Lloyd i” 

Act 31 Chas. II, C, I5 1679. The spelling throughout is “ ColloneiL” 

Col Hutchinson’s Memoirs, 1663, have the same spelling. 

Corrnel is still the Irish and Scotch vulgar. 
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and Latin word for a crown. The early, English adaptation of 
the title strongly supports this theory, for in crowner, crownell,” 
and ‘‘ coronell/^ not only are the sound and spelling of the 
Spanish word preserved, but even its very meaning is anglicised. 

• The Colonel of a regiment was ' responsible for the whole 
discipline and economy of the Corps under his command. ■ In 
him concentred ail the separate responsibilities of his several 
siibordiiiates ( 111 . CLXXIV). So far the position' and duties , of 
a colonel were the same as they are but in some respects 

the powers and privileges of this office have been very 
materially curtailed, especially In the particulars of patronage 
and promotion. 

There is no appointment in the Service of such immediate 
and vital importance as that of colonel, immediate in its action 
on the soldier, and therefore vital in its direct effect upon the 
mass of the army and upon whatever sources that army may 
be recruited from. The history of our army exhibits one con- 
tinued oversight of the important bearing that the appoint- 
ments of colonels (I of course mean the officers actively com- 
manding regiments) have upon most military questions ; and 
from the days of Schonberg’s Irish dispatches down to this year 
of 1871, in which I write, almost every regimental abuse and 
difficulty may be traced to this oversight 

It is in the nature of things necessary to confer upon 
colonels a power virtually almost irresponsible,*^®^ and yet it has 
ever been the case that they have been selected more by 
interest, purchase, or seniority, than by fitness or merit. It has 
been forgotten that it is in human nature to abuse arbitrary 
power. How excellent a government is a despotism in the 
hands of a good and large-minded man, yet how few despots 
make good monarchs. To bad Colonels were due the crying 
abuses of the pay system, as well as those of the clothing 
system, — the systematic robbery of the soldier, the mean 


932 Ward. — Turner. — Daniel. — Military Arrangement 1784, Wiliiamsoii, 

^ I say virtually ixXQspomihlQ, for it is one thing to tel! soldiers that they can 
complain (once or twice a year at inspections) of their Colonels, and quite another 
thing for them to do it. Only the other day I was quartered in a garrison where a 
soldier laid a serious disciplinary complaint against the Officer under wffiose cennmand 
he at that moment was. Instead of an inquiry being held on the Officer^ the soldier 
was confined and tried for making a frivolous complaint, — and was acquitted for the 
reason that the complaint was justified. The Colonel of this battalion was not a 
favourite among the men. 

9:« Lord Macaulay, in his History of England, has (through an ignorance of the 
details of the subject) erroneously attributed the bad clothing of the troops in Ireland 
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frauds by which an income was literally swindled out of Govern- 
meet or sweated off the backs of the men. It was by unfit | 

Colonels that the power of the lash was so abused that the ‘ 

history of the Cat ” in the British Army is as full of wanton 1 

brutality,'^^'" of sickening indiscriminate barbarity, as all the ^ 

tales of American slavery or Spanish cruelty. It is owing to ‘ 

the incapacity or tyranny of some Commanding Officers that, 
even with all modern restrictions and curbs on a colonel’s power, | 

the recruits of certain regiments become disgusted, reckless, and 
worthless ere they have served a twelvemonth. It is owing to 
this mere chance in selection that there is so marked a difference f 

in regiments, in their crime, in their willingness and cheerfulness 
under hardship, in all those essentials that constitute the dis- 
tinction between the patriot soldier and the mere mercenary. 

So long as the appointment of Field-officers was made a j 

matter of course to the next by purchase or seniority, so long | 

the Service continued to be unpopular, and so long the soldier 1 

continued to be regarded in the light of a slave rather than of a 
hero. It has been at length discovered that the Officer command- 
ing a regiment should be something more noble than a bantam- f 

cock perpetually crowing in order to let people know that he 
rules a dung-hill of his own — something more paternal than a 
head-executioner — something more remunerative than a scare- 
crow to frighten away fresh recruits. f 

A colonelcy used not to be the sinecure that it now is, but 
a colonel was the active officer in command of a regiment,*^®® t 

always present with it whether at home or in the field, and 
corresponding to the lieutenant-colonel of this day. Colonels 

in 1689 to the fault of the Commissariat instead of to the avarice of the colonels. j 

See Chap. XXII on Clothing, and Chap. XXIX on Pay. i 

D35 tiiose who think I exaggerate suspend their judgment until this topic 
comes to be treated of in its due course of history. Meanwhile Dr. Marshall’s » 

“'Sketch of Military punishments” will serve in some degree to shew that I am f 

justified in the use of strong terms. It is not to the necessary though much-to-be- 
regretted use of such punishments that I refer, but to the wanton abuse of them. 

The above was written in 1871, since which time there has been a marked 
tendency towards more careful selection of Lieut. -Colonels commanding regiments 
(1889). ^ ^ 

I have met with one instance of the same Colonel to more than one regiment, 
although it does not seem to have been more than a temporary arrangement : Letter, 

A. Cardonnel to Clarke. 

Whitehall, 8 Jany., 1690/1, “ Col Erie has the command of LiittrelPs late regt. , 

“ as well as of his own, he has no Commission hut only an order to command it. j 

Clarke MSS. 

There are several instances of officers (generally General Officers) holding com- 
mand of more than one Troop or Company, and of troops and companies together. 

State of H.M.’s Revenues of Ireland, 1665. 
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used to ha¥e., troops or companies in - all regiments .except, the 
Blues, a.nd used to d.ra.w pay as Captains of . these in addition 
to. their pay as Colonels.- 

There used to be in the French service an officer , entitled 
C.olonel-General^®® .A perquisite of .this officer was the pay as 
Captain of the senior ' company in each- foot-regiiiieiit This 
company was denominated “la colonelle/’ , and the acting 
Captain of it was styled lieutenant-colonel because he was the 
“ locum tenens '' of the colonel-general 

When the grade of colonel-general was suppressed, the 
.LIEUTENANT-COLONEL, being always the senior 'captain of .the 
regiment, became the deputy or lieutenant of the colonel (as lie 
is now), retaining a Company and taking rank ' above the 
Captains, At the period of the Restoration the duties and 
position of a lieutenant-colonel were the same as they are at the 
present time, excepting that the colonels themselves were 
generally doing duty with their regiments. In all regiments 
lieutenant-colonels used to have a troop or company, for 
which they drew a captain’s pay. 

The title of Major is an abbreviation of Serjeant-Major,^*'^*’ 
which used to designate the officer now styled Major. The 
prefix was generally dropped between 1640 and 1660/’’'^*’ and 
it is easy to understand how^ this came about when it is recol- 
lected that soldiers now in speaking to or of their Serjeant- 

List of the Officers in H.M.’s Army, Novr., 1687 ; Harl. MS, 4,847. 

Establishment List, 1687 to 1689, Harl. MS. 7, 018. 

Warrant, Ireland, 2 May, 1698. — Account, Dublin, 30 Apr., 1698, Dub, State 
papers, 

.Daniel. 

939 Ward. 

Elton, 

940 Ward, 1639, designates him Serjeant-Major, the third Officer of a regiment.’’ 

Laws and Ordinances of War, 1640, to “all officers of the army, Colonels, 

“ Lieut. -colonels, Serjeant-Majors, Captains,” &c. 

State of -H.M.’s Revenues of Ireland, 1665; “ Serjt.- Major-General,” but other- 
wise “ Major ” is used. 

Clarendon, 1641-3, uses Serjeant- Major and Major indifterently. He also men- 
tions the “ Serjeant- Major-General of the whole army,” and Major-Generals, the two 
evidently meaning the same grade. The change was therefore obtaining at this date. 
Elton, 1659, also uses both Serjeant-Major and Major. 

In the Muster of the Horse-Guards (Blues) in 1661 the term IVIajor is used, as in 
all official lists of the army from that date up to 1700. Commission of a Major, 1664 ; 
App. CV. 

Order .for raising a 'Regt. of Marines, Serjeant-Major,” 1664 ; See .Note 

But in Harl. MS. 1,172, is the docquet of a grant of arms and crest to “ Serjeant- 
“ Major John Miller, of H.M.’s Coldstreamer regt. of Fuot-Guarcls,” dated 
27 May, 1672 ; and he is styled Serjeant-Major throughout the xlocumeiil. lie was 
the .Major. 
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major (except before their officers) almost invariably call him 

The duties of the Major^^^ were a combination of those 
now performed by both Major and Serjeant-major : he was the 
medium of communication betwixt the Colonel and the regi- 
ment; he received and distributed into their proper channel 
all orders, detailed parties and guards, and visited or inspected 
the latter ; he was to drill and exercise the regiment, to correct 
errors or disorder on parade or on the march, and to see that 
the men had their quarters in due order, or were properly 
tented. After the establishment of Adjutants the Majors were 
enabled to devolve upon them the larger share of the work 
since assigned to the more modern Serjeant-Major. 

Majors had always a Company regiments ; and 
from the first the Major of the Blues had a troop, but it was 
not so in other Horse or in Dragoon regiments, the pay of the 
Majors in these being consolidated in lieu. 

In 1698®'^^ Majors of Horse and Dragoons had begun to 
have troops. The three grades already mentioned are those 
of the regimental “ Field-Officers/V or as they used to be called 
Officers of the Field, that is to say who do not take a place in 
the ranks but range over the whole space of operations. These, 
with the Adjutant, the Quarter-master, and the Surgeon, consti- 
tuted the regimental Staff, all the other officers being “ company 
officers,” These last were divided into three grades, Captain, 
Lieutenant, and Ensign or Cornet. 

The word Captain derives itself through the Spanish 
capital! ” from the Latin caput, capitis, a head. This is the 
oldest military title extant, and used to imply far higher com- 
mand than it does now, or than it did in the seventeenth 
century. A captain is the leader or commander of a troop or 


Ward. 

Mily. Dicty,, 1702. 

Elton. 

Ward. 

Establishment of the newly raised forces, 26 Jany., 1660/1. 

Establishment of the Forces, i Jany., 1679/80, Harl. MS. 6,42s. 

Brooks, 1684. 

List of Officers in H.M.’s Army, Novr., 1687, Harl. MS. 4,847. 

Establishment of the Forces, 1687 to i689, Harl. MS. 7,018. 

Warrant, Dublin, 2 May, 1698.— Account, Dublin, 30 April, 1698. 

Warrant, Dublin, 27 June, 1698, “to the Majors of Horse that have troops” p. 
pr. them subsistence “over and above their subsistence of Captain,” as per 
instructions in Royal Letter of 10 May, 1698 ; Dub. State papers. 
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company^ and is, responsible for'his charge; to the 'cciloiielj*^^ 
as the colonel is to, his superiors ' for the regiment ■ 

. The company officers below the grade of captain were styled 
.SUBALTERNS from the Latin sub,- under, and the German' or 
Saxon wmrd, altern,, elders ; whence subaltern signifies a junior. 
The,, senior grade of subalterns was denominated LIEUTENANT, 
as becoming on occasion the locum tenens, or ** lieu-tenant ” 
of the captain. 

In regiments where the colonel held a troop or company, the 
senior lieutenant acted for him as captain of it, and was styled 
the Captain-lieutenant^-*^*^ , The two next senior lieutenants 
acted in like manner for the lieutenant-colonel and the major 
when they held ' companies.***^ The captain-lieutenant took 
precedence as youngest captain/'*^ insomuch that in the Foot- 
Guards he held rank as a lieutenant-colonel as the other 
captains did. 

The junior grade of subaltern was styled Cornet in the 
cai^alry, and Ensign in the infantry. 

The Spanish for a broad pendant is “ corneta,’^ as the French 
is “ cornette/' and in both languages the words stand for a 
CORNET of horse. Formerly each troop had its own colour or 
standard, and it is a curious illustration of adhesion to first 
patterns that one of the standards of a cavalry regiment is to 
this day a curtailed form of broad pendant, in fact cornet or 
/^^?r/z-shaped.^‘*” The Officer whose duty it was to carry the 
“ corneta derived his title from his duty, and as there was a 
standard to each troop so there was a standard-bearer or 
cornet. 


A specimen of a Captain*s Commission, 166S, from Harl. MSS. 7,oiS, is given 
in App. XCIII. 

The word is still often pronounced liftenant or lieftenant. It is so spelt 
lieftenant ”) in Col. Hutchinson’s Memoirs, 1663, 

A Lieutenant’s Commission is given in App. XV, 26 June, 1660. 

Royal Warrant, 31 Jaiiy., 1677, App, XVL 
Letter, Lord Drogheda to Clarke, Loughbrickland, 21 June, 1690 ; Clarke MS. 
Letter, Brigr. Stewart to Clarke, Dublin, 16 July, 1691 ; Clarke MS. 

Nathan Brooks. 

'JMilitary Dicty., 1702. 

Daniel. 

Nathan Brooks. 

Royal Warrt, I4jany., 1687/8, App. XVIL 
,. Mily. Diet, 1702., 

also under the head of Regimental Colours in this chapter. 

In the seventeenth century the spelling Coronet ” was not unfrequenl ; 
Merciirius Piiblicus, 17/24 Octr., 1661. 

Kingdom’s Intelligencer, 21/28 Octr., 1661. 

,,Letter,Bir W. Temple,' to, Sir, J. Trevor,-' Hague,. 12 Aug., 1670. 
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there was a sub-grade of Cornetj 

entitled "a Guidon..^^^ 

In the infantry the Ensign corresponded to the Cornet of 
cavalry; but the colour was not pennon-shaped whence the 
difference in the appellation of the two corresponding grades. 
The derivation of the word Cornet may be traced to the 
fifteenth century;*^^^ but as infantry is an older arm than 
cavalry, we must go much farther back for the origin of the 
word Ensign. I imagine that it is derived through the French 
‘‘ enseigne ” from the Latin for a military standard, namely 
insignia.” 

Of the correctness of this derivation we find additional 
corroboration in two ancient spellings of the title. In French 
enseigne signifies also a sign or sign-board, and in a work®*'^'^ 
published in 1627 the English word is spelt Hand-signe.” 
Again, in other works as for instance in Shakspeare we find 
the word Ancient ” used to signify the ensign of a company, 
— the officer, as well as the colour ; — while the same word 
Ancient was employed as late as Queen Anne’s reign to signify 
a ship’s flag or colour.^*'^^ 

The titles of Cornet and Ensign did not lapse to one or two 
officers, as standard-bearers, upon the substitution of regi- 
mental standards and colours for troop or company ones, but 
still remained common to the whole grade of junior subal- 
terns. 

The duties of subalterns were simply to assist the captains 
of their troops or companies, and they had no responsibility of 
their own. 

Appointments to Commissions were often made from the 


Evelyirs Diar}s 1651. 

Letter, Capt. Toby Molloy to Colonel Lloyd, Boyle, 4 Septr., 1691 ; Clarke MSS. 
Royal Warrt., i Deer,, 1675. XVIIL— Nathan Brooks.— Miiy. Dicty., 

1702. . ; 

Establishment Lists, 16S7/89 ; Harl. MS. 7,018, &c, 

Daniel. 

In The laws and Ordinances of War, 1640, the word is spelt ** Enseign.” 
Kelly; Pallas Armata, 1627. 

Instructions for musters and arms, &c., 1623. 

Shakspeare; Othello, frequently. 

Shakspeare ; Henry TV, Act 4, Scene 3 ; 

“And now my whole charge consists of ^z«a>;^/^, corpGr<als, lieutenants, gentlemen 
“.ot companies, . . . , . slaves ten times more dishonourably ragged 

“ than an 

De Foe ; RoVnnson Crusoe. 

St. Helena ofticial records, I June, 1706. 

For a specimen of Ensign’s Commission, 1664, Appendix XIX. 
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..grade of C.ADETS^*'^® , “Cadet”- is a French- word signifying 
.the, younger ., or junior, and a cadet (someti.mes termed., . a 
“volunteer”) was one who, being otherwise qualified . for 
a Commission, was content to serve in the ranks until an 
occasion offered for his advancement to the commissioned 
grades.- In Williarn^s reign every regiment, seems to -have 
had its own cadets: the First Foot-Guards had a complete 
company of Cadets attached to it during the war in Flandersf^*^ 
consisting of three Serjeants, one “Captain of Arms,” three 
Corporals, two Drums, and eighty-six “Caclees.” The idea of 
thus educating young officers in the most practical details of a 
soldier's duties was probably taken from the French ; for, some 
years before our Revolution, Louis XIV had established a 
rule that no one should be granted an Officers Commission 
without first serving in one of the Companies of Cadets that 
were formed in the different large garrisons. 

An Officer who at his first introduction and for a great 
many years afterwards corresponded, as regards duties, with the 
modern Serjeant Major, was the Adjutant. 

Frequently, but by no means always selected from among 
the subalterns, the Adjutant was not, as he is now, in the 
direct line of regimental promotion, but was regarded strictly 
as a Regimental Staff Officer. 

The title will be at once recognised as meaning simply an 
assistant ; and in an official document of 1690 the Assistant 

Letter, Dublin, 14 Octr., 1690, Lord Meath to Clarke, recommending “the 
eldest cadet ” in his regt, as Ensign vice another promoted. 

Letter, Cork, ii May, 1691, Col. Hastings to Clarke ; “I desire you to speak to 
“ the General for a Commission for J. Scott to be Ensign to my Company ; he has 
“ served more than twelve months as a Cadee.*’ 

Letter, Dublin, 16 July, 1691, Brigr. Stewart to Clarke, recommending several 
promotions, and “ Mr. Wallace who has served volunteer ever since Dundalk, and is 
“ now shot through the body, to be my own Ensign, and Mr. Cunningham, who is a 
“ volunteer of the same standing, and whose father was a Captain in my regt,, to Iju 
“ Ensign in the room of Jones.”— Clarke MSS. 

. Letter, Horse- Guards, 9 Octr., 1697, App. XX. 

De la Colonie. 

Adjutant’s Commission, 23 June, 1665 ; App. CVI. 

Commission to G, March to be Adjutant of the First Troop of Life Guards, 
MTiitehall, Jany., 1661; Domestic State Papers. 

Report, 5 Jany., 1692, on Petition of Hercules Russell, late Adjutant and Gurnet, 
Wolseley’s Horse. 

Letter, Dublin, 19 Sept, 1690, GoL Foulkes to Clarke, recommending a Lieu* 
tenant to be Adjutant ; Clarke MSS. 

Nathan Brooks. 

Establishment Lists. 

This continued to be the case until 1S02 ? Circular Letters, Secy, ai War, 
1.0' and 25' June, 1802. ■ 
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Quarter - Master - General is styled the Quarter « Master- 
Generars Adjutant The duties of the Adjutant were to assist 
the MajoFj and accordingly the French title aide-major, which 
at once expresses the nature of the appointment,®^^ was some- 
times' used in England. 

After the peace of 1697, an economy was effected by the 
combination of the two offices of Adjutant and Quarter-Master 
in one Officer. 

These then were all the Commissioned Officers of a regi- 
ment ; the Colonel, the Lieutenant-Colonel, the Major, Captain, 
Lieutenant, Ensign or Cornet, Guidon, and the Adjutant. 

But between the Commissioned and the Non-commissioned 
grades there was the QuARTER-M ASTER, for at this period the 
Quarter-Master was only a warrant-officer®®® (unless he hap- 
pened to hold a separate combatant commission), with the sole 
exceptions of the Life and Horse-Guards, in which regiments 
he held a Commission,®®^ and ranked as junior captain, taking 
both command and precedence accordingly. The office must 
have been a highly respectable one, however, and a fairly remu- 
nerative one, to judge by the style of men seeking it,®®® often 
Officers on full or half-pay. 


Instructions, Dublin, 19 June, 1690; Clarke MSS. 

Our word is derived from the Latin through the Spanish ‘‘Ayudante,” and the 
French Adjiidant : ayudar in Spanish means to assist. 

Military Dictionary, 1702. 

Guy; Schedule of Secret Service money, 1686; to the late “Aide-Major” at 
Tangier, being evidently the Fort- Adjutant. Registry Books of the Royal Hospital, 
Kilmainham, 26 Mar., 1684. 

Eng. Military Discipline, 1686, 

Order, Dublin, 28 July, 169S, for reductions of regiments to the same estab- 
lishment as allowed in England. 

Military Dictionary, 1702. 

Albemarle, 1670 (posthumous) says that Quarter- Masters of Horse used to 
correspond to Serjeants of Foot. 

By Elton, 1659, the Quarter- Master is placed next after the Serjeants, 

Court-Martial, Tangier, 22 July, 1665, a Quarter-Master tried by an ordinary 
Court the same as a N.C.O. and with Ensigns sitting as members. 

Chamberlayne, 1679. 

Commission to F. Watson to be Quarter-Master of Albemarle’s troop of Guards ; 
Dom. State Papers. 

Sir J. Turner says that Quarter-Masters of Horse had command, but Quartcr- 
Maslers of Foot had not. 

Venn, 1672, says that all Quarter-Masters then held substantial command, and 
sometimes led the Lieutenant’s squadron. 

Chamberlayne, 1679; “Quarter-Master and Capt. Richcl. Binnes B^sqre,, 
“ late a Major in the Queen’s regt. of Plorse.” 

Report, 7 Aug., 1689, Paymr. Genl. on petition of M. Dobinson “ Qr. Mr. and 
“ Ensign ” of late Prince George of Denmark’s regt. Try. state papers. 

Letter Lord Jedburgh to Mr. Carstairs, 15 Apr., 1699 ; Macpherson. 
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Regiments of Horse or Dragoons had , a' Quarter-Master to- 
every troop/^^’^ but regiments of -Foot had., only one 4 o the, whole 
corps. The duties of the Quarter-Master^'® were the distribu- 
tion of quarters and billets, castrametation, the receipt and dis- 
tribution of regimental supplies and stores of all sorts, including; 
arms and clothing, and at one time the receipt of pay from . the 
Colon el’s Clerk and the detail payments and account. ■ In the; 
reign of Charles the Second the office of Provost-Marshall 
was also often held by the Quarter-Master officioF^ 

The prefix of an officer’s title to his name has been a custom 
varying - with the fashion of the day. In France it was thus, 
used first about 1560 ;*^'® but under Henri IV the mode changed 
again, and to greet a man as Captain, instead of Monsieur" was 
considered ill-bred or insulting. During the reign of Louis XIV 
the fashion was still to address officers simply as Monsieur, as 
well as to style them so in writing. This was also the case in 
England®"'^ for many years, but during the reigns of James and 
William it was usual to prefix the title.®'*" 


Establishment Lists, 1679/80, 16S6, and 16S7/S9 ; HarL ^MSS. 6,425 ; 
4,161 ; and 7,018. — List of officers, &c., Novr., i6S7» Harl. MS. 4,847. — Nathan 
Brooks, &c. 

Elton, 1659. 

Clarendon, 1643. 

Heads of the late Lord General’s function, 1678 ; App. XXL 

Harl MS. 4^68$. 

Sir J. Turner. 

St. Helena Records, 1680-1700. 

Quarter-Master’s periodical contingent accts., Coldstream Guards ; W.O, records. 

Letter Croiilton ? (late G. Hamilton’s regt.) to Commry. GeoL Van Homrigh, 
Belturbet, 29 Janry., 1690/91. Clarke MSS. 

Venn. 

Several instances in W. O. records, e .^. ; 

Commission, ii Novr., 1664, John Symonds as “ Quarter Master and Marshall ” 
to the Admiral’s Regt., W.O. records. 

Commission, 23 June, 1665, Patrick Vaux as Quarter Master and Marshall ” 
' to the Holland Regt. (3rd Ft ), W.O. records and Dorn. State Papers. 

Establishment List, 1679/80, Harl. MS. 6,425. 

'*^^2 In the time of Queen Elizabeth the Quarter-Master-Genera! .was styled the 

Harbinger” and Quarter-Masters “ Harbinger’s Clerks,” Harl. MS. 4 j6S5- , 

In the service of the Hon. E, In.dia Company the Quarter-Master was styled the 

Husband ” in Charles IPs time and later. A Captain Johnson was ‘‘husband or 
storekeeper” in St. Helena ; St Helena official records, 1660/1700. 

Daniel. 

Clarendon ; “ Mr. Wilmot, the Lieut. -Gent of the Horse,” &c. ; ])iit Clarendon 
also uses the prefix in other places. 

Chamberlayne, 1679. 

Story.-— D’ Auvergne. 

However, Lediard in his life of Marlborough, published in 1736, speaks of him 
always as Jfn Churchill after recording his promotion to both captaincy and lieut- 
colonelcy ; but after his next step he commences to designate him Churchill. 
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OFFICERS, or officers ‘'holding no 
commission,''''^ yet having authority and command over the men, 
were of three grades, Serjeants, Corporals, and Lance-corporals. 

Serjeant or Sergeant is by Fere Daniel derived from 
servientes by which word the office is expressed in old 
military works written in Latin. This derivation does not 
afford entire satisfaction for two reasons : it is difficult to see the 
connexion between servants (servientes) and men placed in 
mithority over others : again, “ serviente ” is still a Spanish word 
for servant, while sargento ” stands for serjeant ; if the 
Spaniards have in one instance preserved the word intact, why 
should they in the other have arrived at such a marked corrup- 
tion, if the two words were originally the same? 

The duties of Serjeants were the same as they are now. 
This necessary and most valuable class of soldiers, raised from 
the ranks, were ever the channels of communication between 
the commissioned grades and the men, — the arteries, as it were, 
by which discipline was distributed over the whole body of the 
regiment. 

The Corporals and Lance-corporals assisted the serjeants, 
and might indeed be regarded as simply candidates for pro- 
motion or serjeants on probation. 

The word Corporal is from the Italian “ caporale,” which 
comes from capo” a head or leader, a corporal being the 
leader of his squad or section. In fact corporal is in its deriva- 
tion identical with captain. Corporal is an entirely English 
corruption of caporal.^^® 

The term Lance-CORPORAL also comes to us from the 
Italian. A “ lanspecade or lancia spezzata '' was originally 
a trooper, who, having become non-effective by some loss of 
arms or horse (which used to be the property of the trooper 


It is curious that latterly in the best society there has been again a marked 
tendency to drop military titles as a prefix and to return to the more simple “ Mister,” 

(iS7_S). 

The term “ Non-commissioned-officer ” is to be found in Royal Warrant, 
28 May, i686, App. XXII. 

^ English Mily. Discipline, l686; “ If each Company have 2 Serjts. and 3 
“ Corporals (who are designed to do serjeants’ duty),” 

Mily, Dicty., 1702.1 
Elton. 

Sir J. Turner writes the word “caporal.” 

Instruction.s for Musters and Arms, T 623 ; “ The officers both of Horse and 
“ Foot Bands, as well in the chief as inferiors, as Serjeants {sic), Corporals {sit), and 
“ Lamprizados ” {sic). 

^ Sir J. Turner ; In the wars between Francis I of France and the Emperor 
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himself),, and by, inability to -replace his doss was broke frG.m 
the cavalry and took service in , the infantry' until such time, as 
he should be in a condition .,to be reinstated. The Italian, word 
implies a broken-lance ;, and, this might apply to the damaged 
weapon or to the breaking of the man him.self; fon the , term 
lance used to , be synonymous with trooper. 

Meantime, pending his restoration, the lancia-speazata received 
somewhat higher pay than his new comrades of the infantry, 
and thus assumed a sort ^of superiority over them, ultimately 
becoming an assistant to the corporals; hence the grade and 
title of lance-corporal. 

Although the lance-corporal in our Service received no more 
pay than a private, he. was considered more as a corporal than 
as a private/*'^* and was held to be as a rule exempt from all the 
more irksome duties of the ranks. 

Between the lance-corporal and the Private came the 
“ Gentlemen of Companies ” and the Gentlemen of Arms/' 

The Gentleman of Arms was simply a sort of store- 
keeper for the regimental arms and ammunition ; he was 
responsible for the preservation, repair, and marking of all arms. 

The Gentleman of a Company was a soldier on pro- 
bation for promotion, and as such he acted as file-leader, was 

Charles V ‘Svhen a gentleman of a troop of horse had broke his lance on the enemy 
and lost his horse in the scuffle, he was entertained (under the name of a broken 
“lance) by a captain of a foot company as his comrade till he was again mounted. 
But as all good orders fall soon from their primitive institution, so in a short time 
“ our Monsieur Lancespesata (for so he was called) was forced to descend from being 
“ the captain’s comrade and become the corporal’s companion, and assisted him in 
“the exercise of his charge, and therefore w^as sometimes called by the French aide- 
“caporal.” 

Daniel. 

See Note below. 

Hence there appear to have been no lance-corporals in Horse regiments. 

Establishment lists, 1660-1700. 

Milry. Dicty., 1702, 

Courts-Martial, Tangier, 1665 and 1667 ; styled “ Lances,” punishments same as 
Privates, and term Reduction not used. 

Milry. Dictry.,, 1702.’ . ■ 

Elton. 

« Elton. . 

Courts-Martial, Tangier, 1663, 1664, 1665, and 1669 ; Sloane MSS. 

A Colonel liis charge and employment, &c. ; ,Harl. ,MS,, 5,109, “A number 
“ of wise and worthy soldiers should be retained by the Colonel to be gentlemen of 
“his company, lance spezzates, or to sen^e for extraordinary lieutenants”; (temp. 
Elizabeth). 

Shakspeare, lienry lY, Act 4, Scene 3, uses the term “ gentlemen of companies,” 
the context tending to the conclusion that they were much the same as lance- 
corporals. Note 

Elton, 1659 : “ A gentleman of a Company ought to have such worth in him as 
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placecl on centry over posts of trust or responsibility, and 
occasionally drilled a squad consisting of Iiis own file : in fact he 
was a lance-corporal on probation. 

In Horse-regiments there were no serjeants but only 
corporals ; and although this is no longer the case in the 
cavalry of the Line, yet in the Household Cavalry there are to 
this day only Corporals of Horse ” and no serjeants. 

Dragoon-regiments had serjeants and corporals the same 
as the infantry, although their junior subalterns were styled 
cornets instead of ensigns. 

In the Life-Guards Corporals used to be styled Briga- 
DEERS (except in the Granadeer troops which had serjeants 
and corporals like the dragoons), and Lance-corporals Sub- 
brigadeers. These brigadeers held commissions’^'*' as eldest 


“ may make him capable to be a file-leader, or Captain of his file, and he more 
“ especially above the rest ought to be well skilled in all the postures of such arms as 
“ he wears, and at convenient times instructing and teaching his file in the neat and 
gracefiil handling of their arms. He ought to be of an undaunted courage and 
“ gallant resolution, for the better example and imitation of the rest, whose worth 
“ and valour many times indears them so much into the favour of their Commanders 
that they raise them up to greater places of preferment. In the Low Countries a 
“ gentleman of a Company hath his full pay, having nothing kept back for after 
“ reckonings, as common private soldiers have. At his first entrance he sometimes 
“ stands Sentinel to inform himself of the duties thereof, but most commonly he is 
“ placed to be a Sentinel-perdue in time of imminent danger, either in the field or 
upon approaches. He is to lie perdue with his sword and pistol not removing from 
“his place till he be relieved, nor is he to retreat for one man, but in case of more, 
“ then he is to fall back to the second, and discovering an enemy he is to come off 
“ betimes, and silently to give the alarm, whereby the Corps du Guard or company 
“may be provided for their own defence. A Gentleman of a Company doth many 
“times go the round with the Captain of the watch, or his fellow Gentlemen who 
“ are likewise rounders either in the field or in garrison, and do give the Corporals of 
“ the Guards the word charging the Sentinels to look well about them To conclude, 
“ he ought truly to love, respect, and obey his Captain and to stick close unto him, 
“ vindicating him upon all just occasions, when he shall be wronged and injured by 
“ any mutinies of the common soldiers, or others.” 

Royal Warrt., 2 April, 1672 ; for raising a regiment of dragoons, “3 Corporals, 2 
“Serjeants, the gentlemen at arms, and the soldiers”; here the gentleman at arms 
is evidently a lance-corporal ; App. III. 

Establishment Lists, 26 Janry., i66q/i ; State Paper Office. 

Ditto ; 1680, 1687/9 ; Harl. MSS. 6,425, and 7,018, 

Military Dictry., 1702. 

Chamberlayne, 1669/79. 

Establishment lists, 1687/9, 

In the est. list for 1680, Harl. MSS. 6,425, they are set down as corporals, but at 
7^. a day. 

Letter, Robinson to Clarke, Dublin, 2 June, 1691 ; Clarke MSS. 

Military Dictionary, 1702. 

Autobiog, James n, 1658, 

Chamberlayne. 

Commissions, E, G. to L. Billingsby, Esqre., to be “ Brigadeer and Lieutenant” 
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lieiiteiiants of Horse or as. youngest captains taking, rank next 
to the .Guidons, and receiving pay accordingly. .The sub- 
brigadeers commanded as officers but had no commissions/’ 
and their pay was a quarter as much again as that of a private 
gentleman trooper.®^^ These titles were borrowed from..: the 
'French service, in which they ■were used in the cadet: college 
and, in certain corps, to signify corporal and lance-corporal., of 
Horse.®^'*^ 

All soldiers, not being musicians, below the grade of lance- ., 
corporal were denominated, Privat,ES or more correctly private 
ceiitinels or private soldiers.- ■ 

This word -Private seems to be derived from the' -Latin 
** priimtus ” a man deprived,” that is, deprived of rank in contra- 
distinction to those possessed of it The word “ deprived ” is 
still and always has been the military technical term for 
the adjudication of loss of pay, rank, or honours to a soldier ; 
and it is highly probable, therefore, that originally the term 
Private applied only to men reduced to the ranks from a higher 
grade, whether by the misfortune of loss of arms or horses, &c. 
or by way of punishment In sentences of reduction by Court- 
Martial, the technical phrase is reduction to the rank and pay 
of a private centinel” The word Centinel is, like so many of 
our military words, of Spanish origin. “ Centeno ” means a mass 
of a hundred, the number of which a Company used invariably 
to consist, and “ centinela ” or centinel therefore originally 
signified a unit in a company of a hundred. The corruption of 
the c to an s in the erroneous spelling .yentinel arises from the 
soft pronunciation of the c in the Spanish. 


of the King’s Troop, 15 Deer., 1679. Others similar for Duke of York’s Troop : 
Home Office records. 

Royal Warrt.,, 27 May, 1678, W.O. , records 5 .Promotion of Corporal Stanhope, to 
Captain, and Corpo,ral Oglethorpe to Major (without passing through interinedlate 
grades). 

Military Dictionary, 1702. 

In Royal Want., i Deer., 1675, they are not assigned any rank, App. XVIII. 

9SS Chamberlayne. 

Est. List, 16S0. 

Chamberlayne. 

. Letter, -Robi.nson to Clarke, Dublin, 2 June, 1691, Clarke MSS. 

. 991 ) p)e la Colonie. 

Milry. Dicty., 1702. 

991 In Clarendon’s Rebellion frequently “ Common soldiers,” 

The word used to be commonly spelt centinel ; , Hutebinson’s memoirs, 

1663/4,. ..- 

. London Gazette, 14 .Novr., 1687, &c.-, &c. '. 


.£■ 
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In the Horse-regiments a private used to be termed a 
Trooper,®®" and in the Life-Guards a “ Private Gentleman.” 

In the seventeenth century there were three established 
regimental arms of the Service, namely Horse, Dragoons and 
Foot. We have enumerated the several grades of regimental 
rank ; and it now remains to recount how these several grades 
were incorporated into regiments, and with what arms they 
rvere equipped. 

To begin with the HORSE. At the first establishment after 
the Restoration®®® the strength per troop of Horse was i 
Captain, i Lieutenant, i Cornet, ! Quarter-master, 3 Corporals, 
2 Trumpets, and 60 Troopers ; and this establishment continued 
until 1680. In 1680 the number of troopers was fixed at 50.®®® 
In 1687 the Blues had 50, while all the other recently 
raised regiments of Horse had but 40 troopers in each troop : 
but in 1688 all had been alike raised to 50,“®® and this limit was 
adhered to throughout the war in Flanders. 

After the peace of Ryswick the number per troop was 
reduced®®® first to 40 and then to 36 troopers, and but 2 
corporals and i trumpeter were allowed.^®®® 

To these limits there were one or two exceptions. Thus 
the establishment of the Life-Guards per troop was usually 


Est. lists, Clarke MSS., &c., &c., &c. 

Accounts of soldiers, 1654, Dublin State Papers. 

See Chap, I, Notes 

Royal Warrt., 26 Jany., 1660, for Est. of the New raised forces. 

Ests. 1660/63, Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 28,082. 

Cosmo^s travels, 1669. 

Royal Warrt., 31 Jany,, 1677, App. XVI. 

Royal Warrt, 13 Feb., 1677/8, App. XXIIL 
Est. list, 1680, liarl. MSS. 6,425. 

Est list, 1687/89. 

Est list, I Novr., 1688. 

Est. Warrt., i Septr,, 1688, Hart MS. 7,436. 

Est. Warrt, i May, 1689, Harl. MS. 7,437. 

Est list, I June, 1690, Harl. MS. 7,441. 

Royal Warrt, I Jany. (?), 1689/90, App. LXXIV, 

Particulars of Clothing of a regt of Horse, 1696, App. LI. Regulation of sub- 
sistence, &c., I July, 1697. 

<199 Order, Dublin, 28 July, 1698, to reduce the regts. to the same strength as 
''allowed in England”; 3 Offrs,, i Qr. Mr., i Chaplain (Regimental); and (Troop) 
3 Offrs., 2 Corpis., i Trumpet, 40 Troopers. 

iWH) Royal Letter, 20 Mar., 1698/9, App, XXVII. 

Authorities as in Notes above. 

Also Chamberlayne. 

Letter, Horse Guards, 9 Octr., 1697, App. XX. 

Ests., 1660/63; Brit Mus., Add. MSS. 28,082 (150 only). 
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200 Gentleaien ” besides officers ; and the King's troop of the 
Blues was stronger than the others.^®^® 

The number of troops ^■*'**^^ per regiment of Horse varied from 
nine to siXj but the limit, of six' was seldom exceeded except ■ in 
the Blues, and the First Dragoon Guardsd*^”^ 

Three troops composed a Squadrond^"^ 

The troops of Horse-Granadeers attached to the Life- 
Guards consisted at first of i Captain, 2 .Lieutenants, , 3 
Serjeants, 3 Corporals, 2 Drums, 2 Hautbois, and 80 Troopers. 
One troop was attached to each of the three troops of the .Life- 
Guardsd®®" In 1687 their ' number was reduced to 50 
Granadeers, and 2 Serjeants and Co.rporals in place of 3 ; but in 
1 688,'^'*'*^'^^ 10 Granadeers were added to each troop, bringing the 
number up to 60, at which it had been fixed previously in 
1684, and at which it remained afterwardsd^^’* 

The Fourth Dragoons also had a troop of Horse-Granadeers 
attached to it in 1690.^^^“ 

The armament of Horse-soldiers underwent far fewer 
changes than did that of the infantry. 

For arms a trooper had at the first a sword, a pair of 
pistols fourteen inches long in the barrel, a cuirass, or more 
properly speaking a back and breast, and a pott. In the Life- 
Guards and the Blues a carbine was added.^®^" The pott 


Authorities as in Note 
Ests., 1660/63. 

Authorities as in preceding notes. 

D’ Auvergne. 

1004 Iniiiskilling Horse, however, had twelve troops at its first establishment 
in 1689/90 ; Est. Warrt., i Jany. (?), 1689/90; Harl. MS. 7,439. 

1005 Puysegur. 

D’Auvergne. 

Eng. ' Military Discipline, 1686. 

Chamberlayne, 1679. 

Est. lists. 

Chamberlayne. 

Est. list, 1687/89; Harl. MS. 7,018. 

^ Nathan Brooks. 

Letter, Horse Gds., 9 Octr., 1697 ; App. XX. 

Royal Warrt., 24 May, 1690; Ordnance papers ; for granade-pouclies “for 
one company of granadeers on horseback ” in Berkeley’s Dragoons, 

14, Car. II, Cap. 3, 1662, 

Regulations for the Musters, 5 May, 1663 ; App, XXIV. 

■ Numerous orders, W.O. records, for issues -in exchange ' to. Life Gds. ■. and Oxford’s 
Horse, of backs, breasts, and potts; 16 Novr., 1670, 2 July,.. 1672, 24 Novr., 
1674, 26 Novr.,, 1675. 

ioi» foj. Musters, 5 May, 1663 ; App. XXIV. 

Various orders, W, 0 . records ; 4 Febry., 1670/x, to exchange 53 unservice- 

able .carbines of E., of Oxford’s- regt for new. ones : 10 Sept., 1671, for neW' carbines 
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appears to have been worn Upon occasion only, the men carry- 
ing hats as welI 7 ^^'^ 

Precisely the same armament remained in vogue until the 
year 1673/*^^^ but between that year and 1677 carbines were 
Issued toother Horse regiments besides the Life-Guards. 

When armour became obsolete in the ranks generally owing 
to the improvements in fire-arms and artillery, and the con- 
sequent demand for light troops, Horse-soldiers had adopted 
the stout buff coat as their only defence: but in 1643 during 
the civil wars in this country the Parliament raised a regiment 
** of five hundred Horse under the command of Sir Arthur 
Haslerig, which were so completely armed, that they were 
called by the other side the Regiment of Lobsters, because of 
their bright iron shells with which they were covered, being 
perfect cuirassiers ; and were the first seen so armed on either 
side.” 

Cuirassiers were, then, first introduced into this country An 
1643 ; and cuirasses continued to be worn by the Plorse,^^^^ as 
did potts also, until after the Revolution, within a few years of 
which period the latter seem to have been discontinued.^^^^ 


throughout the regt. There are also numerous similar orders for issues to the Life 
Guards. 

Print of Coronation Charles 11 . 

Trae &c. relation of the Grand Traitors’ execution, Lond., 1 660/1. 

Hollar. 

Prints of funeral of the D. of Rothes, 1681, Edin. 

Articles of War, 1673, Cl. 37. 

1016 j^oyal Warrt., 13 Feby., 1677/8 ; App. XXIII. 

Clarendon. 

Reg. for Musters, 1663, App. XXIV. 

Art. of War, 1673, ^PP* XXIII. 

Royal Warrt., 13 Feby., 1677/8; App. XXIII. 

R. Warrts., 22 Mar. and 13 Apr., 1678; 29 Aug., 1678; 28 May, 1679; issues 
to newly -raised liorse-Regts, of carbines, pistols, Backs, Breasts, and Potts; W.O. 
Records, and 7 June, 1680, same to the Blues, 

Royal Warrt., 6 Novr., 1688 : this Warrant directs a return into the Ordnance 
Stores of the “ armour” of the Blues ; App. XXV. 

Contemporary prints and paintings ; Van der Meulen. 

Brit. Mus., Add. MSk 28,082 (bearing internal evidence of date cir. 1680 to 
1 688) Arms for Horse, Foot and Dragoons, specifies Backs, Breasts, and Potts” 
for Horse, the Potts being possibly skull caps. 

Medal for the Boyne ; Hats. 

Royal Warrant, 6 Novr., 1688 ; App. XXV. 

States of the Ordnance Stores, 1687/91 ; Hark MSS. 7,458-7,463 ; by which 
there seem to have been large issues in 1687, returns into store in 1689, and scarcely 
any fresh receipts or issues afterwards. 

Letter J. Tooke to Clarke, Dublin, 6 June, 1691 > and Letter Sir C. Compton to 
Clarke, Dublin, 9 June, 1691 ; these two letters mention swords, pistols, carbines, 
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The.pott.was replaced by the iron skull-cap made to fasten' 
into the crown of an ordinary 

When the . Horse-regiments of the Line were raised they all 
received the same armament as the Blues had carried,^^^^. .includ- 
ing both carbine and pistols. 

' Sword-belts carbine-belts, and cartridge-boxes completed 
the. accoutrements of troopers. “Cross-belts/^ that is the. sword 
and carbine belts crossing each other on the chest were for a 
long time, from 16S4, a distinctive mark of Horse-reginie.iits^'®^^^'^ 
insomuch that the privilege of wearing them is said to have been, 
conferred as a mark of honour upon a regiment of dragoo.ns 
that iiad distinguished itself in action. 

These Horse-regiments were often termed “Light-Horse"’ 
in contradistinction to the old harquebussiers who wore other 

coats, and hats, as expected for the Bines but neither cuirasses nor potts : Clarke 
M.SS. 

A Bill of lading, Ship “B'ortune,** Plymouth to Waterford, 29 August, 1690, 
contains among the other war-like stores, ‘‘ Harqiiebuss Armour musket-proof,” and 
“ ditto Carbine-proof,” “ Backs 3, Breasts 3, Potts 3,” of each sort, but, both 
from the paucity of the numbers shipped and from the nature of ail the other stores 
in the consignment, it is highly probable that these were only for use of granadeers 
in an assault ; Clarke MSS. 

Proc. Ho. of Commons, i r Novr. , 1690 ; Petition from armourers of London 
recites that armour was no longer w'orn by Militia, Horse or Foot, 

Above authorities. 

Also St, Reniy, 1697 and prior to. 

De la Colonie, 1 703. 

Ordnance Estimate, 1679, Hark MS. 4,251. 

Particulars of Clothing (1696) ; App. LI. 

Loncl. Gazette, 3/6 Deer., r6SS ; 24/28 Nov., 1687 J 24/27 Septr., 168S. 

De Puysegur. 

Royal Warrts., 1689/92 ; Ordnee. papers and Home oflice records; for issues of 
arms. 

Albemarle. 

Chamberlayne. 

Nathan Brooks. 

Particulars of Clothing (1696) ; App. LI. 

Report, 18 June, 1697, on first equipment of 7th D.ragoon“Guards, Try. State 
papers. 

1^*23 Chap. XXI on Arms and Accoutrements. 

Report, 18 June, 1697, as per last note. 

w 24 xhe 8th Drs. ; Cannon. 

Letter, Diibiin Castle, 20 July, .1686, Clarendon to Sunderland. 

■ ,De, Puysegur. 

' R* Warrt., 29 May, i692,.W.O, records, styles all the Horse regts. in Flanders 
“ Light Horse.” 

Royal Warrant, 23 Feby., 1692; Ordnee.- papers ; styles the Blues and all the 
Horse-regts. “ Light-Horse” ; also Home office records. 

Horse .Regts. are also styled “ Light ' Horse'” .in Chamberlayne’ s' list of Chelsea 
Pensioners, -1694. 
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armour besides tlie cuirass. At one time there was no regiment 
of Horse not so termed except the Life-Guards, 

The first regiment of DRAGOONS established in our army 
was raised in i 672.^«-^ Each of its twelve troops consisted of 
I Captain, 2 Subalterns, i Quarter-Master, 2 Serjeants, 3 
Corporals, and 80 Privates including musiciansd"^^ This 
regiment was disbanded in 1674, as in 1678 were two others 
(raised for war service), and when this arm of the Service was 
revived six years later/^^® a regiment consisted of six troops, the 
number of Privates per troop being reduced to 50, with 2 Haiit- 
bois and 2 Drumsd®^^ 

In September, 1688,^^^^ an addition of lO per troop was 
ordered, and this establishment remained in force until the 
Peace of Ryswick,^^®Hhe number of troops to a regiment varying 
from six to eight. 

In January, 1698,^^'^^ troops were reduced to 46 Privates, 
including officers’ servants. And in July of the same year 
the strength per troop was fixed at a peace establishment of i 
Captain, 2 Subalterns, i Quarter-master, i Serjeant, 2 Corporals, 
I Drum, I Hautbois, and 40 Dragoons, but the number of 
privates was a few months later further reduced to 36. 

The armament of Dragoons at first was very peculiar ; 


There had however been Dragoon regiments prior to the Restoration; see 
Chap. II. , ' 

losr Royal Warrt. , 2 Apr. , 1672; App. III. 

Royal Warrts., 12 Mar., 1678, W.O. records; for raising Sir J. Talbot’s and 
P. Rupert’s Drs., and 13 April, 1678, E. of Feversham’s. 

In the French Army, in 1678, Horse and Dragoons had only 2 Corpls., with 50 
Privates and i Musician, 

In a letter D. of York to P. of Orange 20 Aug., 1678, 60 Ptes. are estimated per 
troop. 

1028 gy conversion of the Tangier Horse into the Royal (First) Dragoons ; see 
Chap.' I. . 

Nathan Brooks, 

Royal Warrt., i Septr. (?), 1688, Plarl. MS. 7,436. 

Est. List, I Novr., 1688, I lari. MS. 7,018. 

Est. Lists, 1689 and 1690, Hark MSvS. 7,437, 7,439, 7, 441. 

Regulation, 23 Aug., 1697, of subsistence for the Forces in Ireland ; Dub. State 
papeni 

Royal Letter, i Jany., 1697/8 ; Dub. State papers. 

Order, Dublin, ii Jany., 1697/8; App. XXVI. 

1033 Royal Letter, 22 Feby., 1697/8, respecting reductions ; Dub. State papers. 

Order, Dublin, 28 July, 1698 {see Note to reduce the regiments to the same 
strength as allowed in England. 

In the French Army from 50 to 40 was the established strength per troop ; De 
Puysegur. 

Royal Letter, 20 Mar., 1698/9 ; App. XXVTI. 

loss Royal Warrt., 2 Apr., 1672, App. III. 
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twelve soldiers in. each troop, besides the ’ iioii-CG!Ti.missioned 
officers, ■ carried. . halberds and a . pa.ir of pisto.Is, mdiile the 
remainder, were equipped like infantry, except that they all had 
bayonets in ■ addition to .matchlocks and bandaleers. Their 
matchlocks had slings to themd®^^" 

Dragoons were .still . allotted musquets and bayonets in 
1684, but in 1687 a complete change was effected in their equip- 
ment ; Ahey .were ordered ' to ^‘have snaphaiice musquets, 
strapt, with ■ bright barrels, of three foot eight inches . long, 
cartouch-boxes, bayonets, granado-pouches, buckets, and 
hammer-hatchets/* ■ ' The armament of the Horse-Granadeers 
in 1678, when they were first introduced, was precisely similar 
to this. :The buckets were .for resting the fusil. 

In 1695, dragoons still carried leather bags ’’ or granade- 
pouches, and bayonets, and cartoiich-boxes. In what year they 
ceased to be furnished with pistols cannot be said with accuracy, 
but in 1697 was not deemed well for dragoons to have pistols, 
and the Eighth Dragoons were refused leave to provide them- 
selves with them 7 ^"^*^ This regiment seems to have been rather 
behind others, for in the same year it was obtaining fusils in lieu 
of musquets ; the probability is that, being regarded at the 
time it was raised rather as a regiment likely to be disbanded at 
the peace than as a permanent part of the regular army, it was 
at first hastily equipped with whatever spare arms there might 


In the French Service, in 1676, dragoons had but one pistol and in place of 
the other a hatchet or other pioneering tool ; Briquet 

Lond. Gaz., 13/16 Octr., 1684; Advertisement for deserter from Combury’s 
Dragoons with “ slimg musquet ’’ 

States of the Ordnance Stores, 1687/91, Harl. MSS. 7,458-63. 

103 - Warrt., 13 April, 1684, Home Office records ; for issue to Royal Dragoons, 
31S Musquets, 318 Bayonets, 31S Buckets, and 13 Pa.rtisans, whereof 7 to be gilt. 

Nathan Brooks.' 

Arm.s proposed for force of Horse, Ft. and Drs. (internal evidence be|ween 1680 
and 1688) ; Add. MSS. 28,082. The musquets were 4 inches shorter than .those used 
by the Guards; Home office records quoted above. 

1038 Royal Warrt., 21 Feby., 1687, App. XXXIX. 

Royal 'Warrt., 24 Ma.r., 1689 ; Ordnce. papers ; issue to 4th Dragoons Musquets, 
Long daggers, Buckets, Cartouch-boxes, Halberts, and Drums. 

26 Mar., 16S9 ; to 2nd Dragoons Ftizees .strapped, Bayonets, Cartouch-boxes, 
Buckets. 

. Royal Warrt,, 13 April, 1678 ; W.O. records,, for armament of Horse Granrs. of 
three troops of Guards. 

24 May, and 17 June and 14 July, 1689 ; to 3rd troop of Granadeers ; Long 
fuzees strapt, Pistols, Bayonets, Cartridge-boxes, Granade-pouches, Partizans, and 
Plalberds ; Buckets. 

1039 Particulars of clothing of a regt. of Drs. ; App, LI. 

Order, Dublin, 2 Septr., 1697 ; App. XCIL 
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be, the most improved armament being reserved for the heavy 
additions then making to the troops on active service. The 
granade-pouch was laid aside by dragoons between 1695 and 

.j 59^^.1041 

Swords always formed a portion of the armament of 
dragoonsj^^-^^ and the swords supplied to the Eighth in 1697 are 
termed broad swords.’^ In 1691 the Inniskilling Dragoons 
made a demand for broad swords, good broad cutting 
“ swords with three barred hilts ; ’’ whence it is fair to conclude 
that this style of sword was in vogue throughout Williams 
reign. 

It must not however be imagined that the troops were 
equipped as regularly and uniformly as they are now. The 
Inniskilling Dragoons in 1691, the third year after their for- 
mation, complained that they had never had any bayonets 
and but few cartouch-boxes. The same regiment in 1697 
was still having musquets served out to it instead of the fusil 
laid down as the regulation arm ; and the Royal Irish was, as 
we have already seen, in the same antiquated condition. 

At the epoch of the Restoration a Company of Foot still 
corresponded with the old Roman Century or Hundred, that is 
to say, it consisted of 100 rank and file besides officers and 
drummers.^®^^ 

The commissioned officers of a Company were, throughout 
the period under consideration/®'*^ i Captain and 2 Subalterns. 
In battalion, or ordinary, companies, these subalterns were I 
Lieutenant and i Ensign ; but in Granadeer companies and 

1041 Proclamation, Dublin, 26 July, 1697, in which it is no longer mentioned ; 
App. XC. 

Abridgement of Eng. Mily. Discipline, 1686. 

Particulars of Clothing, 1695, Apps. LI,|Ln. 

Proclamation, Dublin, 26 July, 1697, App. XC. 

1043 Orcler, Dublin, aSejDtr,, 1697, App. XCII. ^ 

Letter Sir A. Conyngham to Clarhe, Mountcharles, 16 Mar., 1690/1, Clarke 

MSS. 

1045 Order, Dublin, 2 Septr., 1697, App. XCII. 

Elton, 1659. 

^ 0-^7 Elton. 

Royal Warrt, 17 Jany., 1677/8, App. XIL 

Nathan Brooks. 

'.Lists..': ■ 

104 S Royal Warrt., 13 April, 1678, App. XIIL 

Nathan Brooks. 

Royal Warrt., 28 April, 1684, App. XXIX. 

List of the Officers of H.M.^s Army, Novr. 1687. 

Est. Lists, 1687/89; 5 Novr., 1688; I May, 1689. 

Regulation of subsistence for the Forces in Ireland from i July, 1697, Dublin, 
23 Aug., 1697, Dub. State Papers. 
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,in all companies, of Fusileer regiments: both ' subalterns ,\¥ere 
lieiitenants.^,*'*'^^ , ,A peculiarity of -the First Foot used to .be that 
it .had two lieutenants besides one ensign to each, company j 
.but ^ about 1686 the second lieutenancy was ordered to, be 
dropped as the vacancies occurred. 

, The , strength of a company^®^^' remained fixed , at ... I'GO 
Privates, with 3 Serjeants, 3 Corporals, and ,2 Drums until 1685.: 
but this was considered a war-footing, while 80 seems to. have 
been deemed the peace establishment, although the number ;was' 
sometimes allowed to fall as low as 60. In 16S0 this latter' 
.number was the' regular strength in the Foot-Guarcls4*’*^nvhilc 
other regiments were established as low as ,50 pcr^ company; 
there being but 2 . Serjeants, and in Line regiments only 1 Drum, 
instead of 3 Serjeants and 2 Drums. 


List of Officers, &c., 1687. 

EsL Lists, 1687/89, Harl. MSS. 4,847,7,018. 

103(1 Royal Warrant, WTiitehall, 28 Apr., 1679; Brit. IMiis., Add. I\ 1 SS. 27,277., 
twelve lieutenaii.ts were added loathe Regiraenl of Foot in garrison at Tangier,” 
** so that each Company should have two Lieiitenanis.” 

Nathan Brooks. 

Est, Lists, 1687/89. 

Est. List, i66o/63and 166S/9 ; Brit Mus., Add. MSS. 28,082. 

Letter, Whitehall, 7 Novr., 1663, King to Commry. Genl Sir Thos. C larges ; to 
reduce the 7 companies at Berwick to 77 from 79, so as to appropriate the vacant 
pay. 

Cosmo’s travels, 1669 ; here it is stated that the Companies of the Foot-Guards 
were 80 strong, to be increased in case of war. 

London Gaz,, 21 Aug., 1672, contains a list of the French Army, in which appears 
‘‘ Douglas’s Scotch Regt.” (First Foot), and the “ Royal English,” the first having 
35 compies. of 104 men, and the other 16 compies. of 103 men. 

Royal Warrants, ii and 17 Janry., 1677/8; 4 April, 1678; 13 April, 1678 ; and 
13 June, 1685 : all these are for raising companies of Foot-Guards, Third Foot, &c., 
to a strength of 100, and all were issued in time of war ; W.O. Records, App. XII. 

Royal Warrants, 14 and 17 Janry., 1677/8, taken in conjunction, lead to the con- 
clusion that 40 men per company were required to make them up to 100. Apps. 
XXXI and XI.L ' 

Letter, Duke of York to Prince of Orange, 5 July, 1678 ; We shall have 96 
“ Companies of Foot in Flanders, which will make upwards of 9,000 men.” 

Royal Warrants, 28 June, 1683, and 26 Janry., 1683/4, ,Apps. XIV a.nd XXX. 

Royal Warrant, 20 July, 1685; reduction from 100 to So after the Western 
Rebellion; W.O. records. 

Autobiog. Jas. II, 1689; James in forming his companies had them of 62 men 
each. 

The French had limited their companies to 50 (inclusive of N.C.O.) before James’s 
accession ; De Piiysegur. 

In the French Army, in addition to our numbers of officers and N.C.O., there 
were three anspessades or lance-corporals, and in eveiyr probability the number of 
lance-corporals in our regiments was the same ; De Puysegur. 

Est. Lists, 1679/80. 

' Royal Warrt., 28 June, 16S3, App. 'XIV. . . . 

.'■Nathan Brooks,. 16S4. ,■.' 
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111 ' 1685, after Monmouth's rebellion, the numbers again 
dropped from the war-footing of 100 first down to 80, and 
then to 60. ' 

From the year 1687 until the peace of Ryswick (1697) the 
company establishment remained unvaried, being fixed at 80 
in the Foot-Guards, and at 60 in other regiments.^^*"^ 

After the peace a reduction was effected/®'"^^’ first to 50, next 
to 42 inclusive of servants, then to 40, and a year later to 36 
Privates with 2 serjeants, 2 corporals, and i drtim^^^’' 

When other companies were reduced to 2 serjeants and but 
i drum, granadeer companies were allowed 3 serjeants and 2 
drums7°^^ 

A battalion of Foot usually counted from ten to twelve 


Royal Wants., 20 and 27 July, 1685, for reducing each Company to 80 rank 
and file, and thence to 60, W. O. records, 
xists, 1687/9 ; 1688; 1689. 

Letter, Horse Guards, 9 Octr., 1697, App. XX. 

In 1687 the Infantry of the Line numbered only 50 per company, but after 

that 60. 

Est. Lists, 1687/9; 1688; 1689. 

Est List, 1690, Harl. MSS. 7,441. 

Royal Warrt., i Jany. (?), 1689/90, establishing two regts. “out of the London- 
“ derry forces ” ; Harl. MSS. 7,437. 

Royal Warrt., 30 Deer., 1695, App. X, 

D’ Auvergne, 1691 to 1697. 

lost* Regulation of subsistence from i July, 1697, Dublin, 23 Aug., 1697. 

Royal Letter, I Deer., 1697, App. XXXII. 

Order, Dublin, 18 Deer., 1697, App. XXXII. 

Royal Letter, 31 Deer., 1697 ; Dub, State papers authorising further reduction of 
2 pr. compy. 

Orders, Dublin, ii Jany., 1697/8, and Dublin, 7 July, 1698. 

Order, Dublin, 28 July, 1698, being an order to reduce regts. to the same members 
as ailmved in England^ vizt., 40 pr. Coy., Dub, State papers. 

1057 Warrt., Dublin, 8 Apr., 1699, by H.M.’s Command, App. XXXIH. 

Royal Letter, 20 Mar., 1698/9, App. XXVII. 

Order, Dublin, 20 Novr., 1697, “ Whereas there is allowed by H.M.’s 
“establishment in this kingdom but 2 Serjts. and i Dmm to a Compy. of Foot, 
“except the Granadeers which have 3 Serjts. and 2 Drums” &c. ; Dub. state 
papers. 

King’s Letter, i Deer., 1697, App. XXXII. 

Cosmo’s travels. 

Royal Warrant, 17 Jany., 1677/8 ; App. XII. 

Nathan Brooks; In 16S4 the 1st Ft. Gds. had 24 Compies. {Le, 2 l)attns.) besides 
Granadeers: the Coldstream had I2 Compies. besides granrs. ; the Royals 21, the 
2nd and 4th 10, the Buffs and the Maritime regt. 12 Compies., these two last only 
having no granadeers. 

Est. Lists, 1687 to 1690 ; In 1688 all Foot regiments had 12 Compies. besides 
the Gram*. Compy., with the exception of the Guards and the First Foot which had 
2 battalions, and the Royal Fusileers which had one additional compy. of IMincrs. 

Royal Warrt., i Jany. {?), 1689/90, established 2 Regts, of Londonderry Foot 
at 13 Compies. each, i.e,^ 12 and i of Granrs. ; Flarl. MSS. 7,439. 
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companies, and some. regiments liad- two battalions. . , After the 
accession ■ of . K,ing James' ; twelve compatiies.^ besides one of 
granadeers was the fixed establishment for every regiment, with 
scarcely an exception, until the year- 1699 when a reduction to 
eleven: companies in every battalion was ordered, the grana- 
deer companies being among , those retained. The First Foot 
however was to have twenty-two companies.^^**^ 

' During the war in Flanders the First Foot-Guards had 
four companies of granadeers, instead of only two, to its 24 
companies, the second having been added in the year 1684.^^*’*^ 

■A regiment ■■■of infantry was divided into but two arms at 
first, namely Musqueteers and Pikemen,, the proportio,n being 
two-thirds of the former to one-third of the latter.^®^^*^ Up to 
the year 1678 this proportion was maintained. 

In this year a third arm was introduced into “the eight 
“ eldest ” regiments by the formation of a certain number of 
granadeers from each company into one separate company 
of a strength corresponding to that of the battalion com- 
panies. 

In 1684 two of the Foot regiments,^^^®" the Buffs and the 


Regulation of Subsistence &c., Dublin, 23 Aug., 1697, fixes the whole ii Regts. 
in Ireland at 12 Com pies, and i of Granrs. 

Order, Dublin, 30 June, 1698, shews that 22nd Foot had the same establishment j 
Dub. State papers. 

Royal Letter, 20 Mar., 1698/9, App. XXVII. 

Warrt., Dublin, 8 Apr., 1699, App. XXXIIL 

In France the ordinary establishment of a battalion was 17 Compies. up to 1678, 
when a reduction w^as made to 13 Compies., and this number remained in vogife 
until the close of the century, if we except two years of a return to the larger number ; 
De Puysegur. 

Royal Letter, 20 Mar., 1698/9, Dub. State papers. 

Letter, Horse Guards, 9 Octr., 1697, App. XX. 

Royal Warrt,, 28 Apr,, 16S4, App. XXIX. 

Elton. 

Orrery. 

, Royal Warrts., 15 Apr., 1667; ii Jany.5.17 Jany., and 16 Mar., 1677/8, Apps. 
XI, XX'XI, and XII. 

Ordnance Estimates, 1679; Harl. MS. 4)35 u 

io«5 De Puysegur. 

Evelyn, Diary,. 29 Apr., 1678, 

Royal Warrts., 4, 6, and 13 Apr., 1678, for payment of,/' 100 levy-mnney 
fur, this, purpose, Apps. XXXIV and XII 1 . 

Order, London, 30 IMar., 167S, to raise a Granr. Cumpy. fur the Cr^ldslrcanij 
W.O. Records. ^ 

1067 Nathan Brooks. This is, however, inexplicable, because these were among 
those ordered to have Granadeer Companies by R. Warrts. of 4 and 13 A|)ri 1 , 167S ; 
App. XXII ; Possibly Brooks means by “without Granadeers'® that there wore 12 
Companies besides. 
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Maritime regiment, may have been without granadeers,^^^^® but 
three years later all had granadeer companies except the Ro3^al 
Fusiliers (Seventh) which had instead a company of “Miners’^ 
40 Strong.^®®® Granadeers were evidently considered a useful 
arm of the Service as late as the close of the century, for in 
1698 a deduction of one man^^®*^ from each battalion company 
was made in order to increase the strength of the granadeer 
companies. 

If we reckon the granadeer and miner companies as super- 
numerary to the regular establishment (as in effect they were), 
the proportion of pikes per company may be still set down at 
one-third until about 1692,^®^® when the number of pikes per 
company of 60 men was reduced to 14. This proportion was 
enforced throughout the war in Flanders, but on their return 
home after the peace some regiments laid aside their pikes 
altogether : this led to a decisive order on the subject, 

establishing a fresh proportion of eight pikes per company, and 
this order was published in Ireland on the same day as another 
order received from England reducing the companies to 40 ; so 
that the proportion was only one-sixth less than it had been 
when fixed at 14 per company of 60. 

Pikes continued to be carried for at least five years after the 









i06s £g|-^ Lists, 1687 to 1690. 

List of the officers of H.M.’s Army, Novr., 1687 ; Harl. MSS. 4,847. 

i (>69 Oi-der, Dublin, 30 June, 1698, to Gol. of 22nd Foot to this effect; Dub. state 
papers. 1 

1070 Royal Warrt,, 26 Janry., 1683/4 ; 20 pikes to 43 fire-arms per compy. (this 

includes 3 fire-arms for Corporals), App. XXX. I 

Royal Warrt., 28 June, 1683, 1st Foot Gds. 43 musquets and 20 pikes per compy., I 

App. XIV. ^ I 

Royal Warrt, 18 Febry., 1691/2, only 14 pikes per compy. for service in Flanders ; " ? 

Home office records ; also Issue Warrants, Ordnce. papers. ' 

Est. 23rd Foot, 1692 45 musqrs. and 13 pikes per compy. 

Royal Warrt, 30 Deer., 1695, App. X ; 14 pikes per compy. of 60, for service in 
I'landers. 

In the French army 10 pikes per compy. of 55 was the proportion at this time, 
and the same rule was applied to Irish or other foreign regiments in the French 

Royal Warrts., 16S9 ; Ordnce. papers ; issues of one-third pikes to 14th Fool, 
nth Foot, 8th, 13th, 15th, and 19th Foot. 

1071 Order, Dublin, 28 July, 1698; ‘‘Whereas FI.M. has been pleased to signify 
“his pleasure unto us that 8 pikes should be delivered to each company in every 
“ regiment of foot in this kingdom in lieu of the like number of firelock musquets to 
“ be returned into the stores, and Sir Matthew Bridge’s regiment (17th Foot) having 
“on the landing thereof delivered into H.M.’s stores of war at Cork a considerable 
“ number of pikes,” &c-, See. ;~orders said regt. to draw out again 104 pikes in lieu 
of musquets being 8 per compy. ; Dublin State papers. 
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close of the century/®'^ and even those regieieiits' whose 'm 
queteers were .furnished, throughout with bayonets had a pro- 
portion of pikemen..’^®^^ 

Fusileer regimentSj however, as well - as the granadeer com- 
panies of a.il regiments, were exceptions to the rule ; . for they 
:had no pikes at 'alL^'^"^ 

The arms and accoutrements of a pikeman were a' pike, a 
sword in a shoulder-belt, a pott-helmet of polished . metal, 
and back and breast piecesd^"*^ ■ 


: 10,72 o,rders, Dublin, 18 Janry.,''23 Fel)>v, and 20 Mar,, 1698/9 ; 3 and 17 Aug., 1699. 
Dublin State papers ; 100 pikes, 20th Ft. ■.; 36., 15th ; 151, 24tb ; So, 5t]i ; 30 io lolh. 

The Guards had bayonets issued to ‘‘all the raiisquetecrs ” in 16S6, Royal Order, 
22 Feby., 1685/6, App. XXXV ; yet they, carried pikes after that, and as late as 
1705, Royal Wants., 21 Feby., 1686/7, a.nd 30 Deer., 1695, Apps. .XX.X,IX, X. ; also 
contemporary account of the lodging in Westminster A]>bey of the Colours ca|jtiired 
at Blenheim, in 1705. 

Proposals, .for arms of a Force, Add. MSS. 28,082 ; all musqueteers with 
bayonets, yet one third Pikemen. 

I use the word musqueteers for fire-arms-raen generally, whether armed with fusil 
or matchlock, the term fusiieers ” being liable to iTiisinterpretation. 

Royal Warrt., 30 Deer., 1695, -^PP* 

14 Car. II, Cap. 3. 

Regulns, for Musters, 5 May, 1663, App. XXIV. 

Royal Warrt, 15 Apr., 1677, App. XI. 

Articles of War, 1673, App. LI 1 1 . 

Royal \Varrt., 21 Febry., 1686/7, App. XXXIX. 

Sandford, 1685. 

The Complete Clothing of a regt. of Foot (cir. 1695), App. LII ; In this estimate 
the belts are waist-belts for all arms of infantr}^ 

Tangier Vfaste-book, 1661 ; Sloane MSS. 1,956. 

14 Car. 11 , Cap. 3, 1662. 

Print of The Grand Traitors’ Execution, Lond. i66o. 

Albemarle, 1671 (posthumous); Arms of a pikeman; “a head-piece with back 
“ and breast, a buff girdle of double buff eight inches broad, the which is to be worn 

under the skirts of his doublet instead of tasses ; the same bufl' girdle is to be 
* ‘ hooked up to his doublet and fastened before.” 

It is curious that there is no mention of potts or armour in the Warrants for issues 
to pikemen, nor in the Regulations for Musters, 1663 (aitho’ armour for Horse is 
specified), the Warrant, 21 Febry., 1686/7, nor in any document that I ba¥e met with 
after the Act quoted just above. Neither Sandford nor Nathan Brooks mentions 
armour for pikemen. On the other hand these two authors also omit any mention. of. 
armour for .Horse, whereas we know that the Horse^ certainly had cuirasses at this 
time ; perhaps armour for Pikemen was deemed too much a matter of course to be 
worth mention. 

Lond. Gaz., June, 1688, states that Backs, Breasts and Head-pieces for 4,cxx> men. 
accompanied the Prince of Orange from Holland, for use in England. 

, States, of the Ord.nance Stores, 1687/9.1, Harl. MSS. 7,458/63, shew that there 
were considerable issues of infantry or “harquebuss annoqr,” backs, breasts, and 
potts in 1688 ; but the stores remained almost stationary from 168S to 1691, although 
many troops were being raised. 

In the Print-room of the Brit. Mus. is a series of French Prints by Ciartres. 

. (1652) ; one of these represents a “pikeman ” of the Gardes .Fran^aises with a,; cuirass 
and a plumed hat and carrying his pott behind his back ; underneath are the words 
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For some time after other infantry soldiers had adopted 
the waist-belt, pikemen retained the broad shoulder-belt as a 
distinction, but this distinction seems to have been dropped 
between the years 1686 and 1695. 

The pott seems to have been used on service only, the pike- 
man ordinarily wearing a hat, and carrying his pott slung at his 
back by means of a ring on the pott and a hook on the back 
piece. Whether pikemen wore armour until they were finally 
abolished is one of those points that I have not been able satis- 
factorily to clear iip, but there does not appear to be any room 
to doubt that they wore potts as well as backs and breasts 
for some time after the accession of William. 

Pikemen had been wont, prior to the Restoration, to wear 
tassets, or thigh- armour, but these were not worn after the Res- 
toration, although it appears that at their first abolition a similar 
protection made of stout hide or buff was substituted. 

The most simple armament was that of the musqueteer ; it 
consisted of a matchlock, a collar of baiidaleers with ball- 


‘ Quand j’ai mon corcelet, et ma pique a la main, L’epee a mon cote, la boiirguignote 
“entete.” 

Markham ; “ and lastly, if to the pikeman’s head-piece be fastened a small ring of 
*• iron, and to the right side of his back-piece (below liis girdle) an iron hook, to hang 
his steel cap upon, it will be a great ease to the soldier, and a nimble carriage in the 
time of long marches.” 

Mallet, 1684, gives an illustration of pikemen ; the man in the foreground has a 
cuirass and a hat, but the body of men in the background are represented in potts. 

Congreve ; The old bachelor, 1693 ; Act 2. 

Loq. Sir J. Wittol, “He is indeed back, breast, and head-piece to me” ; in a 
popular play such a reference would lose its point if the objects of the simile had been 
obsolete. 

St. Remy, 1697, tells us that pikemen wore cuirasses (or backs and breasts), and 
he gives us to understand that while Horse-soldiers had quite abandoned the pott for 
the skull-cap, pikemen still wore potts of polished metal, and were but beginning to 
take to the skull-cap. 

The complete clothing of a regt. of Foot (cir. 1696), App, LII, estimates for hats 
for the pikemen. 

In 1679 the officers of the Ordnance reported that the manufacture of defensive 
arms was “ now almost lost” ; Ordnance Estimate, 1679; Harl. MS. 4,251. 

Van (ler Meulen, in his paintings 1667 to 1685, represents pikemen, some in hats, 
and some in potts. 

Fortification and Mily. Discipline, Lond. 1689, contains a print with pikemen in 
potts and cuirasses, the costumes being contemporary. 

In Maas’s Victory of the Boyne, and in Pieter Persoy’s funeral of Q, Mary, the 
pikemen appear to be all in hats. 

14 Car. 11 , Cap. 3, 1662. 

Regs, for Musters, 5 May, 1663, App. XXIV, 

Articles of War, 1673, App. LI 1 1 . 

Sandford. 

Regs, for Musters, 2I Fehy., 1686/7, App. XXXIX. 

Various Warns, for issues out of store, i:c., &c., &c. 

Tangier Waste-book, 1661 ; Sloane MSS. 1,956. 
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bag and priming-flask, and a sword. But. in ' CIia.rles the 
SecoBd’s. reign, as in the reign of Queen Victoria,, the, question 
of the , relative superiority of different sorts of fire-arm,s was 
.,necessari,ly much discussed, and the , matchlock had to cede to 
newer and superior inventions, ■ . 

. , The Duke of Albemarle was in this, as in most military 
matters, in advance of the age and ' when lie became Com- 
mander-io-Chief he lost no time in gratifying his own predilec- 
tions. In 1660^*^^® he ordered the whole of the matchlocks of 
his own regiment, the Coldstream, to be exchanged for fusils ; 
so that the Coldstream was ,the first regiment of fusileers In the 
British Army. ' , , ■ 

Whether it was owing to some flaw in the .manufacture, 
or to a genuine opinion in favour of the matchlock, or to the 
influence of private mercantile interests, for some cause or other 
the Coldstream had reverted to the matchlock in 1665 ; 
but in 1672 they had fire-arms in the exact proportion of one 
half fusils and one half matchlocks 7 ^®^^ 

That the fusil did not 'generally supersede the matchlock 
much earlier than was the case, is inexplicable except upon the 
presumption that in the seventeenth century, as occasionally 
even in later and more enlightened days, Prejudice, Ignorance, 
and Nepotism opposed their dull, inert, but weighty force to 
any improvement that did not flatter or benefit themselves. The 
firelock had been invented at the very beginning of the century. 
There had been non-regimented companies, if not whole 
regiments, of infantry armed throughout with firelocks in the 
Parliamentary Army as early as 1647. The Life-Guards 
carried fire-lock carbines from their first establishment The 
Maritime Regiment 1,200 strong in 1664 was largely 
‘‘armed with good firelocks,’* and was intended to be wholly so. 
The Duke of Albemarle was, as we have seen, ■ strongly in 


H»7s Warrants, loFebry., and 14 Apr., 1660, Apps, V and ‘VT. 

Warrt., Novr., 1664, assigns to a Compy. of the First Foot Gds., 30 Firelocks, 
3oMatch!ocks,40pikes,andiooswords- 
, 4 ''^ Warrant, 24 Febiy., 1664/5,. App. XXXVI. 

1080 noyai Warrt., 26 Sept., 1670, 27 pikes, 35 matchlocks, 32 firelocks in lien of 
those lost at the fire in Southwark, &c. ; W.O. records., , 

...Royal: Warrt, 3 May, 1672, App. IV. 

Various 'Warrts., W.O. records,, shew similar armament for . .ist Ft. Guards, and 
for the' Third Foot, IToliand..regt. 

Accounts of. soldiers .1647/9, Dublin State Papers.; “two. companies of fire- 
“ lock-men non-regimented.” 

Order-in-Council, 26 Octr., 1664; Admiralty records. 

But also Notes and Authorities to III. CLXXXVIIL 
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favour of flint-arms, and their use by dragoons at least was 
recommended by him in a work of his published in 1671 
immediately after his death nevertheless, when a regiment 
of dragoons was raised for active service in the year following 
this publication, the men were furnished with the matchlock and 
bandaleers/*^^^ the disadvantages of which had long been mani- 
fest to military judges of abilityd^®*’^ 

But it was impossible that the superior arm should not 
gradually creep into use. 

In 1665, as already mentioned, a regiment once wholly 
armed with fusils had no fire-arms but matchlocks ; and in this 
same year an edict was issued to the French Army re-iterating 
previous orders prohibitory of fusils and even empowering the 
Commissaries of War to destroy on the spot any such unau- 
thorised arms found in possession of the troops: but in 1667 
some newly-raised companies of the Coldstream Guards were 
furnished with firelocks in the proportion of one-seventh of the 
total number of fire-arms, besides 3 per company for the 
corporals. In 1669^^"^'^ the proportion of fusils to matchlocks 
in the Foot-Guards had advanced as far as one-third, and thus 


Albemarle. 

11IS4 i^oyal Warrt., 2 April, 1672, App. III. 

Albemarle. 

Turner. 

Orrery. 

In the Parliamentary army of the Civil war, there had been at least a proportion 
of 2 per cent, of firelocks ; Clarendon. 

R^^giement du roi, 25 July, 1665, Art. 54 ; Lament ; Each regt. of infantry 
to have two-thirds musquets and one-third pikes, “sans qu’aucum puisse avoir de 
“ Fuzil, enjoignant aiix Commissaires de guerre de les briser sur le champ, et de 
“ tenir la main aux ordonnances reiterees sur ce sujet.” 

UIS 7 Royal Warrt., 15 Apr., 1677, App. XI, each Company was to receive 
30 pikes, 60 musquets, 13 firelocks, 2 halberds. 

Royal Warrt., 21 Fehy., 1669, App. XXXVII. 

Royal Warrt., 12 Mar., 1671/2, being authority for an issue to the Second Foot- 
Guards of 10 snaphance musquets with collars of bandaleers ; W.O. records. 

Royal Warrt., 29 Apr., 1674, App. XXXVIIL By this Warrant it would seem 
reasonable to conclude that the same proportions applied to other regiments as to the 
Guards, for the men transferred from the Guards carried the proportion of 

fusils with them. 

True Protestant Mercury, 1/5 April, 1682; “Plis Grace the Duke of Grafton hath 
“ ordered, against May next,” ..... “and that two companies only in a regiment 
“ shall have firelocks and those always to go before ; the rest to be all matchlocks,” 

True and Domestic Intelligencer, 4 Apr., 1682 ; “ His Grace the Duke of Grafton 

“hath been pleased to order,” “and likewise that only two files in a 

“ company shall have firelocks to their musquets, and the rest matchlocks.” The 
Duke commanded the First Foot Guards. Thus these fusileers were regarded as 
forming a sort of light companies. 
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it remained until 1683, .when: the whole of /the miisqiiets/o^ 
these Corps \¥ere exchanged for ' ' 

. In what. year other regiments than the Guards had a pro- 
portion of .fusils similarly issued to them cannot be stated with 
precision/^'^^'^'^ but .there is good reason to conclude . that it was 
not. later, than 1674 ; and in 1687 all '.regiments of the Line had 
one, uniform proportion of matchlocks and fusils/®*’*' the only 
.exception being. The Seventh Royal Fusileers ; . which corps, 
as its name implies, carried fusils only. 

Granadeer companies also invariably, carried fusils and no 
matchlocksJ^’*'^' 

Under W!i,!iam’s rule the English infantry .became .'perhaps, 
the best armed io' Europe/®®*’ and in 1692 the proportion of fusils . 
was remarkably large. The power conferred by this superiority 
of armament was so palpable, that after the battle of Estinkerque 
the French King, attributing his great losses in that engagement 
to the greater number of firelocks in the hands of the allied 
troops, ** especially the English,” ordered that on service half 
the musqueteers of every regiment should be ax'med with 
them, and in garrison sixteen men per company.^®®'" This pro- 


Royal Wari't., 2S Jane, 16S3 ; App. XIV. 

low Regulation for Musters, 21 Febry., 1686/7; App. XXXIX. James the 
Second, however, in his account of the battle of Sedgemoor {1685) states that out of 
all the regiments present, including the Foot Guards, and the 2nd and 4th Foot, the 
1st Foot was the only one that carried matchlocks. Perhaps this is only an 
exaggeration of the fact of the ist and 2nd Foot-Guards being armed with fusils 
throughout: the statement does not quite tally with the regulations issued in James’s 
own brief reign. 

See Authorities already given, and Note 

De Beaiirain, 

Royal Warrant, Whitehall, 26 June, 1690, to issue “ 130 firelock musqiiets {10 
“ whereof to be strapt for Granadeers)” to the Duke of Bolton’s regiment of Foot, in 
exchange for a similar number unserviceable ; Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 5 s*^^S** 

The Danes were, however, apparently remarkably in advance of us, as regards 
fusils, for the Danish Contingent in Ireland in 1690 was armed throughout with fusils 
and cartridge-boxes. Letter, Belfast, 13 Mar., 1690 ; Dublin Society Thorpe Tracts. 

,De Beaurain. , , 

1094 Ordonnance, I Deer., 1692; ** II y aura a I’avenir en chacune des battaillons 
qiii servent en campagne, et qui ont des piques, autant de soidats arm6s de fusils 

** qif il en restera armes de mousquets. Toutes les compagnies de grenadiers seroin 
armes de fusils.” And in garrison only 16 fusils per company : Briquet. 

1095 Rii-elock musqiiets had been issued to the Militia in St. Helena prior to 1685, 
and “ fusees ” were there superseding tnalcMocks among the regular troops in 1693; 
St. Helena official records, 20 July, 1685, 24 April, 1693. 

Besides the ordinary flint-arms there were lighter descriptions of them. The 
St, Helena Militia were partly armed in 1685 with ‘Might carbines”; St. Helena 
records, 20 July, 1685.; 

Plan of a Descent to be made in England ; Nairne Papers ; ‘‘ There should be 
“ some long fusils to each battalion for taking off of officers.” 
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portion, therefore^ probably represents that in vogue in the 
English aiiny at this pa:rticular 

At the close of the century the proportion of fusils had 
iiiGreased in still greater measure, although matchlocks had 
not even then become quite obsoleted^^^ 

Although fusils did thus supersede matchlocks to so great 
an extent, a corresponding supersession of bandaleers by the 
cartoucli-box did not, as might naturally have been expected, 
take, place... 

In granadeer companies and in fusileer regiments the 
cartridge-box and cartridges were the invariable accompani- 
ments of the fusil, but to battalion companies of regiments, other 

States of the Ordnance Stores, 1687/91, Harl. MSS. 7 > 45 ^/^ 3 j show a large 
number of both fusils and matchlocks to have been issued in 1688, but the stock of 
matchlocks to have been but little drawn upon after that year. 

Conte des armes, &c., livrees pour le service de S.M, Britannique (from the Dutch 
Government), 1691 j Harl. MS. 6,845. In this appear rather more liisils than 
musquets, but the numbers are as nearly as possible equal; Si435 ‘^Hant fusils que 
moiisquets (du magasin d’Amsterdam), and 4,865 fusils with 4,655 musquets 
purchased. 

In 1691, the Twentieth Foot, then in Ireland, had been furnished with Init 
^'4 firelocks to a company”; but Caulfield’s regiment having an order for 100 
musquets from the magazines at Belfast “ did not take them because the men of my 
regiment are more fond of firelocks,” and he begged the Secretary at War to 
procure him “an order for firelocks in lieu of them ; I am sure it would be an 
“ acceptable piece of service to the regiment.” And Lord George Hamilton wrote 
in the same year ; “ We are full, but want about 200 firelocks, having never yet been 
“ fully armed.” Letters Lt.-Col. Brasier to Ginckell, Birr, 17 Mar., 1690/1; Col. 
Caulfield to Clarke, Dublin, 14 Mar., 1690/1; D. Hodson to Ginckell, ii April, 
1691; Clarke MSS. 

Ordnance papers, vizt. : — 

Royal Warrt., 8 Mar., 1689 ; issue to Genl. Mackay 3,600 fire-arms, “whereof 
“ the greatest number to be firelocks.” Harl. MSS. 6,334, ^5 Mar., 1689; to 14th 
Foot 250 matchlocks and 250 firelocks, and to nth Foot, both match and fire-locks. 
19 Mar., 1690, to 14th Foot, 448 fire-arms, half match and half fire-locks. 

UW7 Order, Dublin, 9 July, 1698, to 23rd and 27th Foot, 60 and 46 firelocks, but 
not in exchange. 

Order, Dublin, 14 July, 1698, for 442 slings {erga^ for fusils) to the 20th Foot. 

Order, Dublin, 3 Aug., 1699, for “242 snaphance musquets, whereof 60 with 
“ slings, 80 pikes, and 16 collars of bandaleers” (no matchlocks mentioned) “ in lieu 
“ of the like number of musquets and 57 pikes repairable to the 5th Foot: Dub. 
State Papers. 

1098 Order, Dublin, 7 July, 1698, for powder and Match to 1 6th Foot. 

Royal Letter, Kensington, 7 Jany., 1701/2, to Lords Justices of Ireland, touching 
the putting of the magazines into order ; desiring measures to be taken “ to fix and 
repair what snaphance utid vidtcJiloch musquets, carbines, and pistols are now in 
“ store.” 

Royal Letter, Kensington, 21 Jany,, 1701/2, to Lords Justices of Ireland, respect- 
ing repayment of cost on receipt of ** 2,000 musquets and 700 long pikes supplied out 
“ of the stores of our Ordnance here”; it is, however, just possible that these might 
have been snaphance musquets. Dublin State papers. 
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than fusileers, bandaleers with ball-bag and flask eontiniied to 
be issued in greater or less proportions up to the close of the 
seventeenth centuiy. The battalion companies of the Foot- 
Guards used bandaleersonly for many years after their exchange 
of matchlocks for fusils.^^^*^ In other regiments (and probably 
in the Guards also), the change was made between the years 
1692 and 1697/^*’^ although even then it did not run throughout 
the Service ; still, in 1697 the majority of regiments had 
discarded bandaleers altogether. 

Another innovation that gradually gained ground in battalion 
companies was the use of bayonets. Bayonets or “ Short 
Daggers ivere used by the Foot at Tangier as early as 1663, 
but the earliest issue of the sort at home was in 1673, when 
every foot-soldier carried a bayonet^^*^-* This was most likely in 
deference to the published opinions of the Duke of Albemarle ; 
but the issue of bayonets to infantry soon ceased, and (although 
granadeers had bayonets from the first) battalion companies did 


1100 Uegulations for Musters, 21 Feby., 1686/7, App. XXXIX. 

Royal Warrt., 9 May, 1693, W.O. records ; being an order to issue to the Gold- 
stream 20 wSnaphance-miisquets, 20 Collars of Bandaleers, and 3 Pikes. 

States of Ordnance Stores, Hark MSS. 7,458-63 shews only 800 cartouche 
boxes in 1689 and 14,000 in 1691. 

Ordnance Papers : Warrants for issues in 1689 to several regiments, as 14th, 15th, 
and 19th, of as many bandaleers as fire-arms for battalion companies. 

Warrant, i June, 1692, 540 Cartouch boxes and 60 granade-pouches to Tiffin’s 
(27th Foot). Home Office records. 

Warrant, 20 June, 1692, for 500 cartridge-boxes to 14th Foot. liome Office 
records and Ordnance papers. 

The Complete Clothing of a regt. of Foot (1695/6), App, LII. 

Proclamation, Dublin, 26 July, 1697, App. XC. 

Order, Dublin, 17 Febry., 1697/8, Wliereas there is arrived in this port from 
“ Liverpool 500 cartridge-boxes and 139 belts for the use of the regt. of Foot under 
‘‘ the command of Brigadeer Tiffin,” &:c. (27th Foot). 

I.etter James II to Commissary-General the Earl of Dover, 16 July, 1689 ; 
“ There must be bandaleers in proportion to the musquets and firelocks,''^ 

St. Flelena official records, 27 Septr., 1694; Received from England ‘'30 collars 
of bandaleers ” with “ one shot mould for fusees” (fusils). 

Orders, Dublin State Papers, 1697, for powder and ball to several regts. (but this 
may have been for making cartridges themselves). 

Order, Dublin, 3 Aug., 1699, for the issue to the 5th Foot of 242 snaphance 
musquets, ‘‘ 16 collars of bandaleers,” &c. 

1707. Instructions to Col. Hook touching a diversion in Scotland ” ; To know 
“ who will furnish fusees, swords, bayonets, belts, bandaleers, and powder-flasks.” 
(Macpherson.) 

Courts-Martial Tangier, 15 Aug., 1663, and 24 March, 1664; Mus., 
Sioane MSS. i,9S7‘ , 

Articles of War, 1673, 37 * “And the Foot to have each soldier a sword, 

or dagger, for their musquets, &c.” 

Proposals for arms for a Force (internal evidence dr, 1680 to 16S8) shewsA?// 
musqueteers of all regts. to require bayonets ; Add. MSS, 28,082, 
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not receive them again until 1686 when the Foot-Guards were 
ordered to be armed throughout with bayonets/^^’*''^ of course 
excepting the pikemen. With the exception, however, of these 
favoured regiments, musqueteers retained their old armament 
for some years longer but with the influx of William’s 
Continental Generals and the pressure of war, there came a 
great impetus to improved armaments; in 1689 several 
regiments were given as many bayonets ” or “ daggers ” as 
there were musqueteers, although they still retained their pro- 
portion of pikes. 

In 1692 or 1693, a sword-bayonet having been approved of, 
some, if not all, foot-regiments were armed with it.^^‘^® 

In 1697 battalion companies had bayonets,^^^^^ and in 
some regiments, although not in all, these bayonets were still 
sword-bayonets.^“° 

no& Royal Warrt., 22 Febry., 1685/6; App. XXXV. 

Contingent Account of Quarter-Master Ingram, Coldstream Guards, I Janry. to 
I July, 1686, includes under date 21 May “For taking out and carrying of the 
bayonets for the regiment ” ; W. O. Records. 

Regulations for Musters, 21 Febry., 1686/7, App. XXXIX, &c. 

Ordnance Papers, vizt. : 

Royal Warrts., 8 Mar,, 1689, 536 bayonets to 2nd Foot 

15 Mar., 1689, 300 bayonets (to 500 fire-arms) to 14th Foot. 

„ „ “Daggers, the whole complement ” (besides pikes) to iith Foot; 

290 bayonets to 12th Foot. 

23 Mar., 1689, 520 bayonets (besides 240 pikes) to 15th Foot. 

,, „ 344 do. ( do. 160 do. ) to 13th Foot. 

24 May, 1689; Monmouth’s “ the whole regt. wants bayonets.” 

3 April, 1689 ; 658 bayonets to 17th Foot. 

14 and 22 April, 1690 ; Pembroke’s and Torrington’s Marine regts., no pikes and 
every man a bayonet. 

20 June, 1692 ; 500 bayonets to 14th Foot. 

R. Want., 18 Febry., 1691-2, Home office records; Foot regts. from Flanders to 
have 14 long pikes per Company, and those that were formerly armed all with 
musq2iets to return to store accordingly. 

nos Sword-bayonets first appear in the Ordnance Stores in 1691 ; States of the 
Ordnance Stores, 1687/91 ; Hark MSS. 7,458/63. 

Bill, Contractor Roberts against Castleton’s regiment, Hark MSS. 6,844 “240 
“ Baggonet swords and 240 buff belts ” ; the date of this bill I have no hesitation in 
setting at 1693. The regt. was raised in 1689, but sword-bayonets were then 
unknown; and there happens to be extant a Contractor’s bill for the articles of 
clothing not included in Roberts’s bill, and which is dated 1693. 

The Complete Clothing of a regt. of Foot (cir, 1695/6) App. LII. Doubtless 
the “Long bayonets” and “Long Daggers” as distinguished from the ordinary 
bayonets issued to the same regts. were these sword-bayonets : Want., 24 Mar., 1689, 
324 long daggers to 4th Dragoons ; Warrt., 20 June, 1692, for 500 bayonets to 14 
Foot “ whereof 60 to be long for granadeers” ; Ordnce. papers. 

1 KV 9 pj-ociamation, Dubiin, 26 July, 1697, App. XC. 

Military Dicty., 1702. 

Order, Dublin, 2 Aug., 1698, for issue, to 27th Foot, of “50 Baggoneit 
swords” ; Dub. State papers. But the Proclamation, Dublin, 26 July, 1697, App. XC, 
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The armament of Granadeers was of a very heavy 
character, consisting of fusil with sling, cartridge-box with 
girdle, granade-pouch, bayonet, and hatchet and girdle. 

In 1684 the fusil was a “light fusil, and in 1687 it was 
ordered to be a “ long carabine,’' 

Granadeers appear to have had no swords until Hangers 
were served out to them about the year i 6887 ^^^ 

Matchboxes also formed a portion of a granadeer’s equip- 
ment 

The granadeers and the pikemen, but especially the 


orders an issue every three years to the whole regt. of “one sword, one bayonet,’’ 
&c., whereas the sword was not required when the sword-bayonet was used. 
Thus in Roberts’s Bill to Castleton’s regt, (HarL MS, 6,844) while swords for 
Serjeants and hangers for granadeers are charged, no s'words are charged to correspond 
with the 240 baggonet -swords. 

The corollary is that some bayonet in lieu of the sword-bayonet w’as coming into 
vogue w^hen the Proclamation of 1697 was issued. 

The Mily. Dicty., 1702, mentions only muzzle-bayonets. But see also Chap. XXI 
on Bayonets. 

nil Royal Warrts., 19 May, 1677; 13 Apr., 1678; 28 Apr., 16S4; 3 Apr., 
1689 ; 12 Apr., 1689, Apps. XIII, XXIX, LXXXIX. 

Regulations for Musters, 21 Feby., 1686/7, App. XXXIX. 

See also Note 

Nathan Brooks. 

Sandford. 

Mallet. 

St. Remy. 

Swords are not mentioned in the W^arrants quoted in the preceding note, and 
the mention of them is evidently purposely omitted in that of 21 Febry., 1686/7. 

Nathan Brooks specially remarks that the granadeers had not sw'ords. 

Sandford does not mention swords for granadeers while mentioning them for other 
arms of infantry. 

On the other hand “ Flanger-belts with frogs for sw'ords” appear in the States of 
Ordnance Stores, 1687/91, together wdth “frogs for hanger-belts.” 

St. Remy distinctly states that the granadeer’s belt was for sword as well as 
bayonet; 1697. 

Hangers appear in the States of Ordnance Stores from 1687 to 1691, and a large 
issue of them was made in 1688 ; Hark MSS. 7,458/63. 

Royal Warrt., S Mar., 1689 ; Ordnance Papers ; for issue of Hangers for grana- 
deers, to 2nd Foot. 

Roberts’s Bill for Castleton’s regt. {1693) > Hark MSS. 6,844. 

Complete Clothing, &c. (1695/6) ; App. LI, LII, 

D’ Auvergne, 1693 ; “The granadeers fell to cut clown the palisadoes with their 
“ sabres.” 

Lond. Gaz,, 17/20 June, 1689 ; advertisement for a granadeer with “sword ” 
and belt, &c. , this might be a sword or a hanger. 

The Complete Clothing for a regt. of Foot (1695/6) ; App. LII. 

Girard, 

Royal Warrt., 23 April, 1691, for issue to Granadeers of 1st Foot-Guards; and 
this seems to be about the earliest issue of such articles from store ; Ordnance Papers. 

Royal Warrt, 23 April, 1691, Home Office records ; for issue to Granadeers of 
Erie’s (19th Foot), 58 sets Firelocks slinged, Flatchets, Bayonets, frogs and belts, 
Pouches, Cartridge-boxes, and Match-boxes. 
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former,” were always the picked men of a regiment, the pike- 
men being selected for strength of build, and the granadeers for 
superiority of height as well as smartness and agility : even in 
our own time, when the duties of the granadeer companies had 
become assimilated to those of the battalion, they still, from 
mere force of tradition, continued to absorb the tallest and finest 
men. 

The armament of Fusileer regiments most nearly approached 
that of the present century; it consisted of fusils with slings, 
cartridge-boxes, swords, and bayonets.^”^ 

The companies of Miners generally carried long carabines 
with slings, cartridge-boxes, bayonets, and hammer-hatchets of 
a style peculiar to themselves; but the Miner company 
attached to the train of Artillery in Flanders carried no fire- 
arms.”^^ 

Besides this company belonging to the Artillery, and one 
independent company on the Irish establishment,””^ there was 
but one regiment having a company of Miners attached to 
it namely the Royal or Seventh Fusileers, which had one added 
in 1685. 

This regiment also had a gunsmith attached to it, which, 
strange to say, no other regiment had.”-^' 

The miners were entirely distinct from Engineers or 


Mallet. ■ ■ ■■■ ’ 

I)’ Auvergne, 1693. 

Farquhar, The Recruiting Officer, Act I, Scene I ,* 

Loq, Serjt. Kite ; Besides, I don’t beat up for common soldiers ; no I list only 
“ granadeers, granadeers, gentlemen. Pray gentlemen, observe this cap,— this is the 
cap of honour ; it dubs a man a gentleman in the drawing of a trigger, and he 
“ that has the good fortune to be born six feet high was born to be a great man.” 
Vindication of the present government of Ireland ; Lond. 1688. 

Bruce’s Military Law, 1717. 

1115 Warrants, 21 Febry., 1686/7, and 30 Deer,, 1695, Apps. XXXIX 

and 'X, 

Royal Warrant, 21 Febry., 1686/7, App. XXXIX. 

Royal Warrt,, ii June, 1692; Ordnance papers; issue to a Company of Miners 
Long carabines strapped, Partisans, Drums, and Hatchets. 

D’Aiivergne, 1693 and 1694. 

This Company was raised in 1690 ; Wanrant, 17 May, 1690, Home Office records. 
Ksl, of H.M.’s Forces in Ireland, i June, 1690; iiarl. MS. 7,441. 

Est, Lists, 1687/89, &c. ; Harl MSS. 7, 018, 

Inst of the Officers of H.M. Army, Novr., 1687 ; Harl. MSS. 4,847. 

Report, 19 Sept., 1692, on petition of Gapt. Brown; Try. State li^apers. 

Estimate for increase of the Royal Fusileers by 40 Miners in 1685 ; Brit, Mus., 
Hyde Add. MSS. 15,897. 

Est. List, 1687/89, &c. ; Harl MS. 7,018, &c. 

D’Aiivergne. 

Plan of a descent to be made in England, 1692 ; Nairne Papers ; That there be 
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engineer artificers, and, appear to have acted as pioneers on the 
march as well as to have been engaged in mining operations or 
on siege works generally. 

One peculiarity of miner companies was that they had 
but one subaltern, and he was a lieutenant 

The danger of allowing soldiers to wear their side-arms 
when not on duty nor on active service was early perceived, 
and it was distinctly prohibited in 1687;^^^® the necessity for 
the prohibition did not arise until the supremacy of the civil 
law over military feudalism had begun to make itself felt, and 
the date of the prohibitory order becomes therefore in some 
measure an historical land-mark. 

I have heard it asserted by a military antiquarian that at 
least during some years of the latter part of the seventeenth 
century the foot soldiers in battalion companies did not wear 
swords at all, his reasons apparently being that swords are not 
mentioned in the different warrants for issues. It is however 
quite certain that swords were worn by both musqiieteers and 
pikemen,”^'^ and the reason of their omission from warrants for 

“ a company of Miners and an able Captain to command them, with tools, &.c,, for 
“ mining”; “That there be a sufficient number of engineers,” &c. The item of 
engineers was allowed in this estimate, while that of miners was struck out. 

List of the officers, &c., 1687 ; Hark MSS. 4,847. 

Royal Warrant, 4 Mar., 1686/7, 

This Order does not, however, seem to have been strictly obseiwed for long. Tlie 
trial of George Gumming, Writer, in Edinburgh, for the murder of Patrick Falconer, 
a soldier in Lord Lindsay’s regiment, on the 5 Septr., 1695, shews that soldiers did 
then sometimes wear their bayonets when not on duty. 

Letter, 5 Deer., 1698, Hon. E. India Compy. to the Govt, of St. ITelena, “That 
‘ ‘ no person not being an officer or soldier be permitted to wear any swords, it being 
“ by the custom of all nations an unallowable thing in frontier garrisons ; and we 
‘ ‘ think it may not be very proper for your private soldiers to wear swords in such a 
“ drinking place as St. Plelena is, except when they are upon duty ”; St. Helena 
records. 

Court-Martial, Guernsey, 26 June, 1686, W.O. records, and other Courts-Ylartial, 
show that side-arms were habitually carried up to that time. 

Regulations for Musters, 5 May, 1663, App. XXIV. 

Articles of War, 1673, App. LIII. 

Regulations for Musters, 21 Feby., 1686/7, XXXIX. 

Order, W^hitehall, 14 Feby., 1697/8, App. C. 

Proclamation, Dublin, 26 July, 1697, App. XC. 

Order, Dublin, 28 Feby., 1697/8. 

St. Helena Official Records, 23 Deer., 1684, and 4 Apr., 1693; account of two 
mutinies, that musqiieteers wore swords. 

Nathan Brooks, 1684. 

Sandford, 1685. 

Swords are invariably mentioned wherever the arms or clothing were found com- 
plete by Government. Warrt., 20 May, 1670, Holne Office records for delivery of 
some thousands of sets of arms at Windsor, shows swords in proportion to Infantry 


arms. 
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even complete sets of' arms' and accoutrements is, that, they 
were furnished out of the clothing funds and were therefore 
generally purchased from contractors who delivered them direct 
to the regiments. 

Lord Orrery remarked that in his time English soldiers 
frequently appeared without their swords, either from careless- 
ness and indolence, or because they had lost them. 

With regard to the armament of Officers and Non-com- 
missioned Officers, the subject has, in order to avoid repetition, 
been incorporated into another chapter.^^^' 

Before quitting the subject of the composition and armament 
of regiments, however, there are one or two peculiarities to be 
noticed. 

The first appointment of an Adjutant was to the First Troop 
of Life-Guards in T66i.^^^^ In 1679 the Life-Guards had one 
adjutant common to the three troops ; and from this period 
forth, if not earlier, every regiment of infantry had its adju- 
tant, as had the dragoons also from the establishment of the 
Tangier Horse as the First Dragoons in 1684, and the Horse 
regiments from their establishment in the following year. 

A peculiarity of the First Foot-Guards at one time was 


Warrt., 27 Octr., 1671, W.O. records, to four companies from Barbadoes, Pikes, 
Bandoleers, swords, and belts, &c. 

Warrt*, ii Feby., 1673/4, W.O. records, for payment for clothing of recruits of 
the Holland Regt. {3rd Foot), includes swords and belts. 

Account, 18 June, 1673, W.O. records, of clothing of recruits of I), of Bucking- 
hamshire’s regt., includes swords and belts. 

Royal Warrt., i Feby., 1677/8, App. IX. 

Proclamation, Dublin, 26 July, 1697, App. XC. 

Report, 16 Feby., 1691, on Thos. Hawgood’s Bill for swords to the 14th Foot in 
16SS, &:c., Try. State Papers. 

Roberts’s Bill against Castleton’s regt., 1693 ; Hark MS. 6,844. 

The Complete clothing for a regt. of Foot (1695/6) ; App. LII. 

1126 Orrery, 1677. 

Sec Chap. XXII on Clothing, under the head of “-Badges”; the arms of 
officers being for the most part carried as emblems of their degrees of authority rather 
than as weapons. 

Commission, 26 (?) Janry., 1661, to George March to be Adjutant to the King’s 
Guards under Capt. Charles Lord Gerard ; Dom. State Papers, 

Est. List, 1679/80 ; Hark MSS. 6,425. 

Est List, 1679/80; 1686; 16S7/89; 1689; &c., ckc. ; I-Iark MSS, 6,425, 
4,161, 7,018, 7,437. 

List of the officers of H.M.’s Army, Novr., 1687. 

Xathan Brooks, 16S4. 

Sec also Notes under head of “ Adjutant ” in this chapter. 

R. Warrt., 13 Deer., 1673, W.O. records, shews that at least some of the then 
newly-raised infantry regts. had adjutants. 

List of the officers, &c., 1687. 
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that it had' adjutants. , ' Previously it had had two adjii- 
tants/^*^^ instead of only one, on account of its larger establish- 
ment; although the Royals, whose strength was little inferior, 
had .but one.^^^- ' 

Another, and a very striking, peculiarity of the First Foot- 
Guards was that there was attached to the regiment in 1680, 
and for some time previously, a ‘‘Solicitor” paid out of army 
funds. In 1690 the Coldstream Guards shared this privilege, 
or nuisance, as it may be differently estimated. This Solicitor 
however was, in all probability, not a limb of the law, but a 
regimental baggage-master, as would appear from an English 
translation in 1726 ^^®’" of the Prussian Infantry Regulations. 
All regiments seem to have sometimes had these Solicitors on 
active service, a time when of course the services of a 
baggage-master would be more required than ordinarily. 

Some regiments had from the first asserted a PRECEDENCE 
of others on account of their special duties in guarding the 
Royal person ; others again disputed this claim on the ground 
of more ancient origin. As may be conceived, it was early 
found imperative to restrain by authoritative declarations these 
contests of opinion ; and in 1666 a Royal Warrant was put 
forth on the subjectd^®' 

Its purport was that, of the Foot, the First Foot-Guards was 
to take precedence on all occasions, and the Coldstream next: 


Nathan Brooks. 

Another peculiarity, though of little import, of the First Foot-Guards was that the 
King’s Company had an extra serjeant ; Est. List, 1680; Harl. MS. 6,425. 

Est. List, 1680; among the ‘‘Allowances on several occasions ” occurs the 
following item : “ To the person employed as a Solicitor for the companies of Our 
“ Own Regt. of Foot-Guards in the place of that Mr. Biilstrode had.” 

Warrant, 1678/9, for pay to J. RawLins, Esqre., “being the person employed as 
“Solicitor to the companies of H.M.’s regiment of Foot-Guards ” at 4.?. a day, Brit. 
Mus., Add. MSS. 5,752. 

Est. List, I May, 1689, to 31 May, 1690 ; Harl. MSS. 7,018. 

Faucitt, Regulations for the Prussian Infantry, translated from the German 
original, Lond. 1744; originally published in 1726: Chap. XXVI, “ Every Solicitor 
“ shall attend the wagons of his respective regiment, and keep them in regular 
“succession.” ...... “ When any Solicitor does not inarch with the baggage of 

“his regiment, to take the proper care of it and keep it in regular order, the Wagon- 
“ Master-General shall be obliged immediately after the march to report him ; and 
“the Solicitor so offending must be put under arrest.” “The baggage must be 
“ packed up and ready in good time, the day it is to march, and the Solicitor of every 
“ regiment on the spot, in order to march off with his respective baggage regularly in 
“ columns, according to the Wagon-Master-GeneraPs orders,” &C.5 &c. 

Acct. of the Earl of Ossory’s Company, 1678, contains each month “ Solicitor’s 
“ w'ages” ; Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 28,943. 

Royal Want., 12 Septr., 1666, App. XLIL 
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of the HorsCj the Life-Guards stood first, and the Royal Horse 
(Blues) second : all other regiments were to take rank according 
to the 

In 167s two 'more Warrants on this subject appeared, and 
with a very important modification. While Horse-regiments 
continued, with the exception of the Life-Guards and the 
Blues, to take precedence according to the seniority of the 
Colonels, Infantry regiments, other than three exceptions, 
were to ‘Hake place according to their respective seniorities 
“ from the time they were raised, so that no regiment is to 
“ lose precedency by the death of their colonel.” 

But shortly arose the question of what constituted this 
seniority of age among regiments ; and the reader, if he will 
turn to the accounts of the origins of the different regiments, 
will at once perceive with how many difficulties this question 
was surrounded. 

In 1694, when the army was in Flanders, although all 
acknowledged the rights of the Guards, there was still much 
bickering and debate among the other corps touching their 
relative seniority ; and, with a view to the final settlement of 
the whole question, the King nominated a Board of General 
Officers to hear and decide upon the claims of the several 
regiments ; and a Warrant was issued accordingly. It is from 
this period that the consecutive ranking of the Line regiments 
dates.^^^^ 

Some corps, however, felt much aggrieved by the decision 
of the Board. Captain Robert Parker of the Royal Regiment 
of Ireland (the Eighteenth Foot) states that his regiment, 
among otliei'S, felt aggrieved, and he very succinctly tells us the 
reason : — “ Now, as the Generals (composing the Board) were 
“most of them colonels of regiments raised in England by 
“ James the Second, they shewed great partiality on this occa- 
“ sion, for they would not allow regiments raised in Scotland or 
“ Ireland to have any rank in the army but from the time of 

Royal Wants., 24 Jime and i Deer., 1675, App. XLIII and XVIII. 

Royal Warrt,, i Deer., 1675* exceptions were the First and Second B'oot- 
Guards and the Duke of Volt's regl. 

Chamberlayne, 1679. 

Parker, 

,;;'v;'Kane. ' ■ - 

Royal Warrt., 10 June, 1694, App. CIX. 

mi j|. now, however, that numbers were assigned to regiments: they 

continued to be designated by the names of their Colonels, unless they possessed some 
special appellation as “ The Coldstream Regt.,” the “ Royal Fiisileers ” (now the 7th 
Foot), the “ Scots Fiisileers ” (now the 21st Foot), &c. 
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“their coming into England and on Eiiglish pay: . . . . . . 

The King thought it very hard, but, as he had left the matter 
“ to them, he confirmed their sentence.” 

; Precedence of command was with greater reason a subject 
of dispute betwixt the officers of different corps. The officers 
of certain regiments early obtained peculiar privileges of prece- 
dence, some of which they retained to our own day. 

In 1666 it was ordained that Captains of the Life-Guards 
should rank as eldest colonels of Horse, the Lieutenants as 
eldest majors, and the Cornets as eldest captains. The Colonel 
of the Blues was to rank after the captains of Life-Guards, but 
before all other Colonels of Horse. 

The Warrant of 1675 repeated these regulations^^^*^ and 
added that Guidons of the Life-Guards were to rank as 
youngest captains of Horse. 

The origin of such apparently disproportionate relative 
superiority over the officers of other corps was probably the 
class of men then to be found in the Life-Guards. When the 
regiment was first established after the Restoration, out of the 
four lieutenants of the First Troop one was a Colonel and 
another was a Major-General ; the Quarter-Master was a Colonel, 
and all the four Corporals were the same : even the place of a 
private in this superb corps was coveted by ci-devant captains. 

This being the case, the conferring upon old and dis- 
tinguished soldiers and tried servants of the Crown a rank 
rather proportioned to their merits and to their previous status, 
than disparaging to the merits of others, ceases to wear an 
aspect unnatural or impolitic. 

The thin end of a wedge of abuse having thus crept in, we 
may be sure that it would not want for blows to drive it up to 
the head. Accordingly we find similar privileges accorded to 
the Foot-Guards, at first negatively but afterwards positively. 
By the Warrant of 1666^^^- the Colonel of the First Foot- 


Royal Warrt., 12 Septr., 1666, App. XLII. 

The Cornets ranking as eldest Captains, their Commissions appear to have been 
made out as Cornets and Majors,” Commissions to Berkeley and Oglethorpe, 
2 and 15 Deer., 1679; Home Office records. 

1143 j^Qyai Warrt., I Deer., 1675, App. XVIIL 

We have also Commissions as Guidon and Major commission Chas. 

Butler, April, 1689, to the First Troop ; Home office records. 

Mercuriiis 1 ?ublicus, 14/21 Mar., i66r. 

Kingdom’s Intelligencer, 18/25 Mar., 1660/1. 

Chamberlayne, 1669. 

■ fer : also Chapter L " ■ 

Various lists of Officers, Brit. Mus* MSS- 
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Guards took precedence of all other colonels of infantry, the 
Colonel of the Coldstream stood second, and the Colonel of the 
Admiral’s regiment third, while all other Colonels ranked accor- 
ding to the dates of their commissions. 

Seven years later precedence overall other captains of 
Foot was conferred upon the Captains of the First Foot- 
Guards, and precedence next after them upon those of the 
Coldstream Guards, these regiments to have a claim to the posts 
of honour accordingly. The posts of honour were the right 
hand of all infantry when on parades, and the van of them on 
the march, and the furnishing of the main-guard in garrison. 
The Captains of all other regiments of Foot were to take 
precedence and command according to the seniority of their 
regiments. 

Thus, the same rule was made to apply to all, but neverthe- 
iess this was equivalent to the grant of brevet-majorities to the 
Foot-Guards only. 

Two years later (1675), another Warrant was published 
giving precedence still to the Colonels of the First Foot-Guards, 
and also re-affirming the above very curious rule respecting the 
precedence of other officers of infantry: the wording of this 
clause is so distinct that it may speak for itself ; Fourthly, 
“ That the eldest Colonels do on all occasions command, and 
“ when there shall be no Colonel upon the place, then the Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of t/ie eldest regiment^ and in like manner when 
‘'no Lieutenant-Colonel, the Major, and so down to the 
“ Captains and other inferior officers.” 

The Captains of the Foot-Guards continued to rank as 
senior captains only, until 1687, although they had made some 
efforts to get a change effected earlier.^^^® In 1687“'^^ fresh com- 
missions were granted to them styling them Captains and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels, and conferring upon them precedence and 
command as youngest of the latter rank. 

They were not long content with even this, for in 1691 King 
William was induced not only to continue to the Captains of 
the Guards the privileges accorded by his predecessor, but even 

Royal Warn., i Mar., 1672/3, App. XLIV. 

Royal Warrts., 12 Septr., 1666, and i Deer., 1675, Apps. XLII and XVIII. 

Chaniberlayne. — Nathan Brooks. ^ 

Letter Monmouth to Feversham, Septr. 1678 ; see App. XLV. 

1H9 x<oyal Warrant, 30 July, 1687,, Addl MSS., Brit. Miis., 4,194: ‘‘His 
“ Majesty hath been pleased to grant new Commissions to the Captains of his Royal 
“ Regt. of Guards commanded by the Duke of Grafton, by which every Captain of 
“ the said regiment is made Lieutenant-Colonel and Captain.” 
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to bestow upon them the right of command as Lieutenaat- 
Golonels according to date of Commission. At the same time 
the rank of Captain was first granted to the Lieutenants of 
the First and Second Foot-Guards. 

The rank of Lieutenant-Colonel seems to have been granted 
at this time also to the Captains of the Third or Scots Foot- 
Guards, although the Lieutenants of this regiment had been 
excluded from the privileges of the Warrants of July, 1691. 

There was one marked dijfTerence, in respect of command^^^® 
between cavalry and infantry. In the infantry of the Line the 
officers took precedence of command according to the seniority 
of the regiments to which they belonged, so long as they were 
of the same grade ; whereas in the Horse they took precedence, 
as is the case now, by date of commission. At the head- 
quarters of a regiment precedence was regulated by the 
seniority of the troops or companies of officers of corresponding 
degree, but when on detachment by date of commission. No 
matter, however, what seniority pertained to an officer when in 
the field, in garrison he was bound to obey the Governor of 
the place for the time being. 

A still more extraordinary anomaly was the rule that in 


Commissions to Capts. J. Bridgeman, J. Burgess, and R. Wilkins, Coldstream 
Guards, to take rank as youngest Lieut. -Colonels of Foot, Aug., 1688; Commission 
and Court-Martial Books, State Paper Office. 

Commission by “William Prince of Orange” to Henry Sandys, Esqre., “ to be 
“ Captain of a Company of the ist Regiment of Foot-Guards under the command of 
“ Henry Duke of Grafton, and to take your rank as youngest Lieutenant -Colonel 
“ of Foot,” dated St. James’s, 31 Deer., 1688; Brit. Miis., Add, MSS. 5>oi5'^. 

Add. MSS., Brit. Mus., 4,194, 3,929 ; “ London, 2nd Augt, 1688, Col. John 
“ Miller, eldest Capt. of the Lord Craven’s regt. ” (Coldstream), &c. 

“London, 4 Aug., 1688, Col. Miller, Commander of the first compy. in Lord 
“ Craven’s regt.,” &c. 

See Mackinnon ; W.O. Court-Martial and Commission books, &c. 

D’Airvergne, 1691, Camp at Gerpynes, 11/28 July. 

War Office Commission Books ; Commissions to Captains of First and Second 
Foot-Guards to take rank as Lieut. -Cols., Park, i June, 1693. 

1151 Royal Wants. , 9/19 and 12/22 July, 1691, App. XLVI. 

Commission Books. 

Royal Warrants, i2Septr., 1666 ; i Mar., 1672/3 ; i Deer., 1675, Apps. XLII, 
XLIV, XVIII. 

Eng. Mily. Discipline, 1686. 

Mily. Dicty., 1702, “ Among the Horse, when Captains of several regts. meet, he 
“ that has the eldest Commission commands ; but among the Foot the Captain of the 
“ eldest regt. commands all that are of younger regts., though they have elder 
“Commissions.” The same rule is laid down under the head of colonel. 

1154 Royal Warrt, I Deer., 1675, App. XVIII. 

Chamberlayne, 1679. 

Eng, Mily. Discipline, 1686. 
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garrison Brigadeers of infantry took command over Briga™ 
deers of cavalry, and that in the field the rule was reversed, and 
Brigadeers of Horse took the precedence. The same distinc- 
tion, or some other equally broad, seems to have run through all 
grades; for in all Warrants and official documents there is a 
marked emphasis upon Horse and Foot respectively, sufficiently 
so to shew that a Captain or Colonel of Foot and a Captain or 
Colonel of Horse did not hold the same precedence. 

It was not probable that when Captains in the Guards 
obtained the rank of Lieutenant-Colonels, the Majors of those 
regiments could remain without a corresponding step of rank; 
and accordingly they appear to have been raised to the grade of 
ColonelsW'^ 

The regulations above noticed opened the way to the 
institution of Brevet-RANK. Indeed the rank accorded to the 
officers of the Life-Guards was generally regarded rather as a 
brevet to a step higher than as a substantive appointment to the 
grade named in the Warrant Thus, for example, in 1684 the 
Lieutenants of the Life-Guards ranked as eldest Majors and the 
Cornets as eldest Captains: yet in general estimation they were 
set down as Lieutenant-colonels and Majors respectively.^^*'^^ 

In 1692 some actual brevets were granted to officers of 
various grades down to that of Lieutenant 

The object of these brevets is not very clear, inasmuch as 
regimental promotion did not go by seniority. 

Before proceeding, how^ever, to describe how regimental 
promotion w^as regulated, it is worth while to note a curious 
instance of temporary rank which is to be found in the invest- 
ment of Judge Jefferies with the rank of Lieutenant-General 
during his ‘‘ bloody circuit in the West after the battle of 
Sedgemoor, hence facetiously denominated by James the 
Second, '‘Jefferies' campaign." 

There are instances of “double commissions " also at this 


Military Dicty. , 1702. 

Letter, Secy, at War, 3 Septr., 169S ; “ Colonel Shrimpton, Majo7‘ of the said 
regiment (First Foot-Guards) ; App. LVI. 

Chamberlayne. 

Nathan Brooks. 

iias i^revet, 10 May, 1692, to F. Hawly as Col. of dragoons; Brevet, 1692, to 
Lt. Baron Spaar as Capt. ; and others ; W.O^ records. 

Royal Warrt., 23 Febry., 1672/3, to muster Cornet Kirk as Cornet in the 
Blues while seiTing on active service in the Duke of Monmouth’s regiment ; W.O. 
records. 

Royal Warrt., 21 Septr., 1680, ordering Lt.-Col. Piercy Kirke, with his servant, 
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period : thus the Captain-Lieutenant of the Coloners troop of 
the Horse-Guards in 1680 held an additional commission as 
Lieiitenant-Colonel of the Fourth Foot 

In the system of regimental promotion, as in so many 
matters where discretional power is entrusted to poor human 
nature, theory and practice were widely at variance ; and in this, 
as in so much else, the baleful effect of bureaucratic civilian 
influence made itself felt 

The theory was that promotion went by selection governed 
by merit To begin with, a list of deserving candidates was 
kept at Whitehall from which selections were to be made. 

The practice was that when vacancies occurred the Colonel 
recommended certain officers to the Secretaiy’- at War, who 
submitted the recommendation to the King, or to the Com- 
mander in Chief on the spot for transmission to the King. 
William the Third, who displayed strong common sense, if little 
tact, in dealing with military questions, refused to recognise any 
recommendations or to grant any commissions in regiments (not 
serving under his own immediate command) except through the 
General under whom the regiment might be servingd^^^^ All 
promotion in any case emanated from the Sovereign in persond^^*® 
Sometimes promotions were recommended direct by the 

to be passed on the muster-roll of the Horse-Guards during his absence in Tangier as 
Lt.-Col. of the Fourth Foot ; quoted by Packe. 

See also under the head of Colonel how Colonels had double Commissions. 

Letter, Whitehall, 19 May, 1691, Mr. Warre to Clarke; Clarke MSS. 

Letter, Loughhrickland, 21 June, 1690, Drogheda to Clarke. 

Letter, Mullingar, 28 Septr., 1690, Bellasyse to Ginckell. 

Letter, 30 Septr., 1690, Coningsby to Clarke. 

Letter, Septr., 1690, Lt.-Col. Coote to Clarke, 

Letter, Dublin, 14 Octr., 1690, Meath to Clarke. 

Letter, 4 Novr., 1690, Col. Erie to Clarke ; This letter implies that the course in 
James’s reign had been similar to that of William’s reign. 

Letter, Cork, ii May, 1691, Col. Hastings to Clarke : “ I desire you to speak to 
“ the General for a Commission for J. Scott to be Ensign to my company.” 

Letter, Dublin, 16 July, 1691, Col. (Brigr.) Stewart to Clarke. 

Letter, Galway, 4 Aug., 1691, Col. Purcell to Clarke ; after recommending 
certain officers, I know His Excellency (General Ginckell) will put no more into 

this regiment,” &c. 

Letter, Dublin, S Septr., 1691, Stewart to Clarke. 

Letter, Kilkenny, 24 Septr., 1691, Col. Coote to Clarke, &c. 

All Clarke MSS. 

Letter, 6 Aug., 1691, Capt. Pulteney to Clarke ; Clarke MSS. 

Letter, Loughhrickland, 21 June, 1690, Drogheda to Clarke. 

Letter, Dublin, 20 Deer,, 1690, Paymr.-Genl Robinson to Clarke. 

Letter, Whitehall, 19 May, 1691, Mr. Warre to Clarke. 

Letter, 6 Aug., 1691, Capt. Pulteney to Clarke. All Clarke MSS. 

Clarendon Correspondence, 1685/89, contains very unmistakable and . plenteous 
evidence on this head. 
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General witlioiit reference to the Officer commanding the 
regiment, but this was regarded as an unusual step, and as a 
breach of the ColoneFs privileges. 

Of course such a system could not but lead to unfairness and 
abuses, especially at an epoch when favouritism and jobbery 
flourished supreme in every branch of the public service. The 
frailty of human nature was aided by the laxity of public 
morals, and before this temptation, as before others, the Colonels 
of regiments proved weak, and sinned with little compunction 
because they sinned in a body. Nepotism or avarice secured 
his promotion to many a man out of his turn and without any 
reference to his comparative merits. When an officer sought for 
promotion he whipped up all his influential friends, and it was 
generally thought that the mention of a few big names carried 
greater weight than any record of the officer’s services. This 
making of interest was exercised even in such appointments as 
that of Colonel, and perhaps there was no promotion which 
went so much out of the line of seniority as this ; and it is 
certain from multitudinous extant correspondence, more from 
favouritism and jobbery than from any desire to secure the 
most competent officers for so responsible a position. 

Promotions of officers were sometimes made from one 
Corps into another, though such measures were naturally 


Letter, Loiighbrickland, 21 June, 1690, Drogheda to Clarke. 

Letter, 4 No vr., 1690, Col. Erie to Clarke. 

Clarendon Correspondence. 

Letter, Mullingar, 30 Septr. , 1690, Bellasyse to Ginckell. 

Letter, 30, Septr., Coningsby to Clarke. 

And several other letters in the Clarke MSS, prove equally that promotion did not 
go by seniority but by selection on the Colonel’s recommendation. 

Letter, Dublin, 16 July, 1691, Col. Stewart to Clarke; Recommends *‘Capt.- 
“ Lieut. Cornwall for Captain, and my nephew, who is my own Ensign, to be 
Captain-Lieutenant ” ; — senior Lieutenant over the heads of all the others. 

Mackay’s Memoirs, &c., &c. 

iH')6 Various letters, 1690/91, Clarke MSS. 

Letter, Whitehall, 10 June, 1690, Blaythwayt to Clarke, recommending the 
bearer to the first colonelcy that happened to fall vacant. 

Letter, Septr., 1690, Lt.-CoL Coote to Clarke; asking for the vacant colonelcy of 
an Inniskilling regt., because he was the eldest Lieut, -Col. in the army and because 
‘Hhe lieiit. -colonel, one Creighton, is an old Blockhead,” unfit to command; and 
because he has written to many people to recommend him. 

Letter, Dublin, 8 Septr., 1691, Gol. WUlliam Stewart to Clarke. 

Letter, Kilkenny, 24 Septr., 1691, Lt.-GoL, Coote to Clarke; that it is purposed 
to promote La Motte to the colonelcy of the regt. over his head. 

Letter, Cashel, 6 Septr., 1690, Col. Stewart to Clarke. 

Letter, Galway, 4 Aug., 1691, Col. Purcell to Clarke ; “ I know liis Excellency 
“ will put no more into this Regiment, having lately put in two Captains, by which 
“ means six officers were put back,” &c. Clarke MSS. 
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regarded with distaste by the Colonel of the receiving , regiment. 
Such was the race for vacancies, that it appears to' have been 
requisite to send in applications before the body of the Officer 
creating a vacancy by death was cold, lest the post should ' be 
already promised to an outsider. These applications were some- 
times accompanied by a bribe. . 

The avarice of Colonels, already alluded to, was only part 
and parcel of the gigantic system of regimental purchase to 
which the Government has professed to put an effectual stop in 
this year , of 1871.' .. 

The origin of the purchase system must be looked for 
before the days of the Restoration. Even in the reign of 
Edward fhe Sixth it had been found necessary to pass an Act 
prohibiting the sale of offices and places, military as well as civil 
In 1641 the HouSfe of Commons passed a resolution condem- 
natory of the practice of buying and selling military appoint- 
ments. Even during the vaunted purity of the Common- 
wealth such sales went on, and apparently the bargain was 


Letter, Galway, 4 Aug., 1691, Col. Purcell to Clarke; recommending pro* 
motions a Captain, died this morningd^ 

Letter, Lieut. Edw. Picks, 20 Octr., 1672, to Sir Joseph Williamson (Secretary 
of State) ; Dorn, correspondence, State Paper Office ; Sir Joseph, Though I was so 
unfortunate to miss the last Company, notwithstanding your kindness and my 
brother Frayser’s interest he made for me, yet now there is another opportunity 
‘‘ preferred, for Captain Tonge, who has a Company in our Regiment, is now 
“ dangerously sick of a cancer in the mouth, and a consumption, accompanied wdth a 
“black jaundice and other diseases, so that he is given over by the physicians: 
“ therefore if you will oblige me with your kindness to get me the Company after his 
death, I will present you with four hundred guineas when I receive my Commission. 
“ Sir, I am confident it may be done by my Lord Arlington, for the King will not 
“ deny him anything. Tonge’s Lieutenant, one Ennis, is come to town in hopes to 
“ obtain it, he has been an Officer but a year and a half in the Regiment, and I have 
“ been near twelve, and in this last summer’s engagement, and he never in any. I hope 
“ His Majesty will prefer the Lieutenant to his own Company, as well as the Captain 
“ and the Ensign, for Sir Thos. Daniell is made our Major, and Mr. Churchill, who 
“ was my Ensign in the engagement, is made a Captain, and I, without my Lord 
“ Arlington’s kindness and yours, I fear may still continue a Lieutenant, though I am 
“confident my greatest enemies cannot say that I have misbehaved myself in the 
“ engagement, therefore I have the more confidence to press upon your goodness in 
“ this business, hoping that you will favour me with the best of your endeavours, and 
“that you will ever oblige him that is. Sir, your most faithful humble servant, 
“•Edward Picks.” 

N.B.— In 1678 this Picks appears to have been Lieut. -Colonel (in that case a 
judicious investment of his four hundred guineas), 

Act 5 & 6 Edw. VI, C. 16. 

Commons Journals, II. 

1^72 Petition, 1660, of Elias Palmer Surveyor of Ordnance to be continued in that 
office, because he had purchased it in 1656 for £ 73 ^ 7 ^^ received, 

his pay being a year in arrear ; Dora. State Papers. 

2 G 
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between the State and the nominee direct, whereas the recipient 
of the proceeds was in later days the out-going Officer, 

After the Restoration the scandal grew instead of decaying. 
Not only Officers’ commissions were procured for money, but 
even the very places of privates and of gunners and matrosses 
were sold by the enlisting Officers : this lower scale of barter was 
forbidden in 1663, and again in 1697. 

Throughout the reign of Charles the Second the sales 
all kinds of military employment were ordinary transactions, 
although illegal, and there is proof extant that the King himself 
was cognisant of the practice. In March, there was a 

semi-official recognition of army purchase. Hitherto, the profits 
of sales had accrued to private individuals only, but now for 


Regulations for the Musters, 5 May, 1663, Cl. 5, App. XXIV. 

Ditto, 29 July, 1697, Cl. II, App. XLVII. 

In 1664 an accusation was brought against the Lieutenant of the Tower, that he 
sold the Warders’ places ; Hutchinson’s Memoirs. 

Royal Warrt, Whitehall, 12 Apr., 1682; Recites that “the places of gunners 
“ and matrosses were commonly bought and sold to such as would give most money ” : 
Add. MSS. 27,277, Brit Mus. 

Autobiog. James 11 , 1674; “The King bought the Earl of Macclesfield’s 
“ first troop of Guards for him” (the Duke of Monmouth). 1679, “ Sir Thomas 
“ Armstrong was turned out of the Guards and his commission given to Mr. Griffin. 
“ The £1,000 that he had paid were however refimded.” Sheffield, Duke of Buck- 
“ ingham’s Works, London 1723 ; “ The King therefore at last bought that com- 
mand (of First Foot Guards) of Col, Russell for his other son the Duke of Grafton.” 
Thiswas in December, i68i, the price paid being ;^5, ^ ^ ^ 

Proceedings in House of Commons against the Duke of Buckingham, 14 Janry., 
1673/4. The Duke in his defence stated, “ I had a regiment given me which was 
“ Sir Edward Scott’s ; and not knowing the law of England, I gave him 1,500 for 
“ it.” Ho. of Comm. Journ,— Cobbett’s State Trials. 

Ordnance Regulations, Whitehall, 25 July, 1683 ; Harl. MS. 6,334; The princi- 
pal officers forbidden to sell the Clerks’ places, adding that the practice “ been a 
“ cause of many great mischiefs to Our Service.” 

State of the Protestants in Ireland, 1692 : The author, after telling us that at King 
James’s accession the army in Ireland numbered 7,000 men, continues ; “ Most of 
“ the officers of this army bad been so zealous to serve the King that they had, 

“ his permission and efzcouragemeftt, bought their employments ; many of them had 
“ laid out their whole fortunes and contracted debts to purchase a command,” 

Letter, Dublin Castle, 20 Febry., 1685/6, Clarendon to Rochester. 

Letter, Dublin Castle, 22 May, 1686, Clarendon to Rochester. 

Letter, Dublin Castle, i June, 1686, Clarendon to Sunderland ; this refers to 
1680. 

Letter, Dublin Castle, 8 June, 1686, Clarendon to Rochester. 

Letter (2nd), Dublin Castle, 8 June, 1686, Clarendon to Rochester. 

Letter {3rd), Dublin Castle, 8 June, 1686, Clarendon to Rochester, 

Ail the above letters of Clarendon’s have reference to regimental commissions 

Royal Warrt, 7 March, 16S3/4, App. XLVIII. 

See some items in Note 

Royal Warrt, 7 March, 1683/4 ? XLVIII. 
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the first time since the Restoration the ' Crown,' or rather the 
Government, claimed a share of all purchase-money. The 'sale 
of commissfons was to take place only after sanction obtained/^’’''^ 
and a fine of five per cent of the proceeds was to go to the 
Government, ostensibly for the support of Chelsea Hospital ; 

One very strange form in which the purchase system dis- 
played itself was the granting of reversionary interests in 
places not yet vacant ' Another abuse would' seem to have 
been the signature of commissions in blank, if we judge from 
the fact of blank commissions, duly signed, and awaiting only 
the name of the nominee, being still preservedd^’'® 

The close of Charles the Second’s reign was marked by an 
edict denunciatory of the sales of military appointments, 
and proclaiming the King’s determination to discountenance 
them. 

Nevertheless, if any attention whatever was paid to this 
edict, it was not so for long for in James’s reign purchase 


Royal AVarrant, March, 1677/S : Signet Books, State Paper Oftice ; A grant 
in reversion after Sir Bernard de Gomme who now enjoys the same ”) of the office 
of Chief Engineer of all PI.M.’s castles, forts, blockhouses and other fortifications ” 
in England and Wales to Major Martin Beckman, his pay to commence “ at the 
“ usual feast that shall happen after the death of the said Sir Bernard de Gomme.” 

Royal Warrant, December Qr., 1679 ; Signet Books, State Paper Office ; Grant 
of the office of Clerk of the Deliveries in the Ordnance to a father and son, and 
the survivor of them,” during H.M.’s pleasure. 

Royal Warrant, December, 1679 ? Signet Books, State Paper Office ; Johnson 
and Wni. Fox to be Paymasters>General of the Forces, or the survivor of them. 

Hark MS. 7)Oi8, contains three several commissions by the Duke of Rich- 
mond, Octber., 1668, all duly signed; they are for a Captain, a Lieutenant, and an 
Ensign ; but the Ensign’s is the only one having the name of the nominee filled in. 

1179 Whitehall, December, 1684, “ His Majesty was this day pleased to declare 
‘‘ that he will not for the future consent to the selling any Military employment”; 
W.O. records. 

Letter, Dublin Castle, 19 Jany., 1686, requesting Royal permission for Captain 
Forbes to sell his company in the Guards and purchase the Lieut. -Colonelcy in his 
father’s (Lord Granard) regt. : Clarendon Correspondence. 

Letter, Dublin Castle, 22 June, 1686, Clarendon to Sunderland ; “ My Lord 
“ Tyrconnel told me, tho’ I had nothing of it from your Lordship- {which I should 
“ have been very glad to have known the King’s mind in), that the King gave 
“ Col. Salkeld the command of the Horse-Granadiers as a recompense of his former 
“ services, in Hen of his employment of Lieutenant-Colonel, and in order ^ to his 
“ disposing of if to Ms advantage. Though I know it is against his Majesty’s reso- 
“ lution of not suffering commands in the army to be sold, yet, considering what 
“ has been told me, and that there can be no harm in making the proposition, I 
“ am desired by my Lord Ikerine, that the King may be acquainted, that his 
“ Lordship and Col. Salkeld are agreed for that command of the Granadiers; but 
“ then my Lord Ikerine hopes the King will give him leave to surrender the 
“ company, which he now has, to a friend of his; and he desires it may be to one 
lieutenant John Roth. If his Majesty approve hereof, your Lordship will be 
“ pleased to let me know it, and to send over the commissions,” 
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was still practised, and again with the King’s own permission 
and sanction. We even have one instance of an Officer being 
appointed to a troop specially that he might sell it/^*^^^ as a 
recompense of his former services.” In this reign also the 
places of Quarter-Master, Adjutant, and Agent, all of which 
were in the gift of the Colonels, were sold wholesale. 

Among other phases of this sale of appointments was 
the collusion of Officers with their Colonel to secure to the 
latter the fresh sale or gift of their places; or, worse still, to 
enable them to keep their places vacant and draw the pay, after 
the holders had practically resigned. In 1690 matters were as 
bad as ever, and they culminated in 1695. 

The form now taken by this terrible military canker was 
that of bribery of Commanding Officers in consideration of 
their favourable reports or recommendations to appointments or 
promotions, although sales by one Officer to another (the 
Colonel doubtless coming in for a fee as well) were still not 


Letter, Dublin Castle, 22 July, i686, Clarendon to Sunderland ; “And now I 
“ must put your Lordship in mind of Captain Toby Caulfield, who was to have 
“ had Ridley’s command ; the company which he formerly had, having been given 
“ to my Lord Ikerine, which he has sold by the King^s permission lately to one 
“ Rooth.” 

Letter, Dublin Castle, 29 July, 1686, Clarendon to Blathwait. 

Letter, Dublin Castle, 4 August, 1686, Clarendon to Rochester. 

Letter, Dublin Castle, 18 December, 1686, Clarendon to Rochester, “I sell no 
“offices, I wish the officers of the Army did not; then there would not be so 
“ much sharking from the poor soldier, as there is.” 

All the above authorities refer to regimental commissions, as Company or Troop 
Officers. 

Letter, Dublin Castle, 29 July, 1686, Clarendon to Blathwait. “ Many of 
“them (the officers) are very griping, and sell their quarter-master’s, adjutant’s, 

* * and clerk’s places for whatever they can get, which, with some other things, 
“ must in time undo an army,” 

See also in this Chapter under the head of “ Quarter- Master,” and in Chap. 
XXIX under the head of “Agents.” 

U82 instrument, Strafford MSS* 22,231, as quoted in Chapter XXXI Note 

Letter, Dublin, 31 July, 1691, Col. Stewart (9th Ft.) to Clarke ; Clarke MSS. 

Letter, Dublin, i Aug., 1691, Col. Ffoulk to Clarke ; “ I have never yet taken a 
“ bril^e from any one I recommended for a commission ” ; and he adds the names of 
his nominees for vacant Colours. 

Otway ; The Soldier’s fortune, 1681, shews that such practices were not new. 

Loq. Courtine(a soldier), “ That rascal was but a retailer of ale yesterday, and 
“ now he is an Officer, and be hanged ; . , . . . . some honest gentleman now stays 
“ withal, because that dog had money to bribe some corrupt colonel withal.” 

. Letter, Dublin, 2 Novr., 1690, Coningsby to Clarke ; Clarke MSS.— in which he 
says that the patronage of the post of Governor of Inniskilling (;625o a year) is 
worth ;^I50. 

™ Letter, 21 June, 1691, Colonel Brewer (12th Ft.) to Clarke; Clarke MSS. ; 
“ Captain K. is putting in for poor Butler’s vacancy ; it is not six months since he 
“ sold his commission in my regiment.” 
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iinknown. One , form of knavery-' practised very generally by 
Colonels was to conceal the fact of a vacancy as long as 
they dared in order that they might pocket the pay of the 
Officer 'Still borne upon the muster-rolls. This fact alone suffices 
to shew the, height to which corruption had attained. 

In 1693 King William attempted to break the neck of the 
practice of purchase of commissions by the institution of an 
oath. Directions., were issued to the Earl of Suffolk, then 
Commissary-General of the . Musters, forbidding him to muster 
.any person , as , an . Officer until he had .taken an, oath that he 
.had not made, nor would 'make, any present or, gratuity ” for 
the obtaining of h.is employment Nevertheless.,'in the begiii- 
: ning of 1695' a very flagrant case came to light,;' although 
probably , no. worse, than occurred „ in most .other regiments. 
Colonel Hastings of the Thirteenth Foot sinned so egregiously. 
that even a House of Commons full of officials as corrupt as 
himself could not avoid censuring his actions ; and one of the 
accusations against him was that he had taken money for 
the recommending to commands in his regiment, to the great 
“ discouragement of the Officers who were to serve in His 
Majesty's armies, who ought to be such as deserved their 
commands, and not such as paid for them.” 

Colonel Hastings was casheered, and in the Mutiny Act 
of the same year a clause was inserted compelling Officers to 
take the following oath before their commissions could be 
registered in the Commissary-General's, Office 7 

“ I, A. B. do hereby declare that I have neither directly nor 
“ indirectly, by myself' or any one for me with my knowledge, 
given or promised hereafter' to give any sum of money, present, 
gift, or reward, to any person whatsoever for obtaining my, 
“ Commission to be (Ensign) in the Regiment of (Foot) eom- 
“ manded by (so-and-so), other ' than the usual fee tO' the 
‘" 'Secretary of State or- the Secretary of the ' Commander-in- 
"" Chief of the Army countersigning such Commission.” 


Letter, Galway, 4 Octr., 1691, Col. Purcell (23rd Ft.) to Clarke; Clarke MSS. ; 
‘‘ You see I am not covetous as others who never give notice nor never take out 
‘‘ Commissions till they have a montlVs pay good for themselves.*’ 

Sclionberg’s Dispatches, 16S9, exhibit the Colonels as caring only to make money 
by their regiments. , . 

ns(! Royal Warrt, Camp at Parck, I July, 1693, App. CX. 

Royal Warrt., Whitehall, 1693/4, Brit. Mus. MS. 21,494, lo the same effect as 
above. 

Address of the House of Commons, 26 Febr}^, 1694/5. 

Act 7 & 8 Wm. in, Cap. 93, Cl. v. 
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It has, however, never been found in the Army more than 
in any other profession, that compulsory oaths will restrain the 
careless or the profligate from ill-doing, when other and more 
positive stimulus to well-doing is wanting. The sale of Com- 
missions, and the taking of monies for recommendations, which 
amounts to the same thing, did not cease after the enactment 
above quoted it was carried on to the close of the century, 
and if we may judge by the transactions of the first few years 
of the next century, became a more glaring scandal than 
ever ; while the channel of selection for promotion remained un- 
changed. 

The following are some examples of the prices paid for 
Commissions during this period; but of course they vary 
greatly, as they were regulated solely by the market 


Letter, Gibloii (Gemblours), 29 June, 1691, R. Waring (Life Guards) to John 
Ellis ; specifies a bribe of one hundred guineas to a Colonel to recommend the donor 
to a vacant commission as Sub-Brigadeer in the Life-Guards. 

Trial of lulw. Earl of Warwick for the murder of Richard Coole, 30 Octr., 
1698 ; Earl of Warwick’s defence ; Col. Blisset’s evidence ; Air. Disney’s evidence. 

Letter, Edinhoro’, 3 Aug., 1697, Earl of Argyle to Mr. Carstairs. ““The Lord 
Carmichael’s Major is dead : I have employed Secretary Ogil vie to speak to him 
for my brother James who is the oldest captain amongst all our dragoons. He 
“ bought his Commission, which deserves consideration.” 

Report, 21 Febry., 1698/9, by Lord Walden, Commry. General of the Musters, 
that Geo. Herlackenden, Esq., had bought his ^jlace of Depy. Commry. or Muster - 
Master of the Forces for £700, and that it was a hardship that he had now been 
removed for another : Try. State Papers. 

Letter, 15 Apr., 1699, Lord Jedburgh (Col, 7th Dragoons) to Mr. Carstairs, also 
shews that regimental appointments still remained virtually in the hands of the 
Colonels ; Maepherson. 

Letter, Hanworth, 25 (?) 1699, Strafford MSS. 22,231, Col. Robt, Killigrew to 
Lord Raby (Col. ist Drs.) “Mr. Green for his ^1^250 bought Mr. Cooply’s half-pay, 
“ that makes it not so hard a bargain.” 

Letter, li Janry., 1702, Capt.-Lt. Sheldon ( 1st Drs.) to Col. Lord Raby “I 
“would rather sell my Commission than buy if your Lordship knew one you liked 
“ that would give me anything considerable for it, but since your Lordship has been 
“ so kind to order me the refusal of Capt. La Roque’s troop I will give him 
“ 250 Guineas : I think he might let it go in the regiment for £^00 as he paid 
“ for it.” 

Letter, 21 Janry., 1702. Same to same ; to the same effect, “ and that if Captain 
“la Roque refuses the making /600 to him, would prefer to dispose of my 
“ Commission ; if the Lieutenant and Cornet that is to rise and the Cornet that comes 
“ in will give me £a,m they may rise in the same manner as if I had bought.” This 
is the modern purchase-system pure and simple. 

Agreement of purchase, Cockpit, 25 Mar., 1703, Capts. La Roque and Peke, 
1st Royal Dragoons; App. XCIV, 
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Commission in the Guards, 1679^^®® (Captaincy?) . 
Colonelcy in First Foot-Guards, i68i ... 
Captaincy of a troop of Horse, 1684 
Lieutenancy in the Irish Foot-Gds., prior to 1685^^®^^ 
Lieutenancy of a troop of Horse, prior to 1686 
Brigadeer’s Commission, 1680/85 


Ensigncyin First Foot-Guards, 1698^^®^ 
Captaincy in First Royal Dragoons, X703 


. 1 , 000 ,' 

1,600 

x,ioo- 

800 

1,400 


Lieut -Colonels 

do. 

do. ... 


3 , 440 ' 

p,7ao 

Captain’s 

do. 

do. 

... 

1 2,600 

1 3,000 
^6,000 
r 600 

Lieutenant’s 

do. 

do. 


Soo 
1 1,075 

Cornet’s 

do. 

do. ... 


2,100 

Ensign’s 

do. 

do. 

... H 

r 400 

L 610 

Quarter- Master’s do. 

do. 


1,000 


400 

*7 CO 


There remains to be noticed one form of purchase which 
has had its analogy in our Indian Army, and which will prob- 
ably crop up again in our own regiments on the final abolition 
of the authorised purchase system. This was the purchasing- 
out or compensating of an Officer. And strange to say, this 
sort of arrangement was supported by the Authorities. 

Thus in 1698 we find the case of a Lieutenant Guffe who 
had (prior to this year) been nominated to a Captaincy in Lord 
Charlemonfs regiment^^^^ Upon condition of his foregoing 


Autobiog. James II. 

Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham. 

Letter, Dublin Castle, 8 June, 1686, Clarendon to Rochester. 

119.1 Do., 20 Febry., 1685/6, ditto. 

Declared Accounts, Chelsea Hospital, 1 680/S5. 

1195 'Pnal of Edwd. Earl of Warwick by the House of Lords, 30th Octr., 1698. 

Agreement of purchase, Strafford MSS, 22,231 ; App. XCIV. 

Representation, ii July, 1698, to the Lords Justices of Ireland (z.e.r to the 
King) by the General Court, on petition of Lieut. Cuffe, late of Donegal’s regiment ; 
wherein he sets forth that being disappointed (!) of the Company His Majesty 
designed for him in the Lord Charlemont’s regiment, he became entitled (!) to a 
‘'f salary of sixpence per diem from each Captain in the said regiment by virtue of an 
‘‘ instrument signed and agreed on by them : and that the said Lieutenant Cuffe 
“being possessed of a Lieutenancy in the Earl of Donegal’s regiment received no 
“ more but threepence per diem from some of the officers in the said Lord 
“ Charlemont’s regiment, though the petitioner was to have the salary of sixpence 
“ per diem continued unto him until he should be made Captain or otherwise as well 
“ provided for, and that he has not received the threepence per diem.” Then follows 
the representation in favour of Cuffe and the Order for payment ; Dublin State Papers. 

I have thus quoted this zn because it is very possible that some future 

light may be thrown upon it, qualifying or altering the view taken of the transaction 
in the text above. 
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ills appointment the other Captains of the regiment (to whom 
he must have been senior) had agreed, in a properly drawn 
legal instrument, to pay him sixpence a-day apiece until he 
should obtain some other post of equal value to that resigned 
by him. Upon Mr. Cuffe's subsequently obtaining a Lieu- 
tenancy in Lord DonegaFs regiment, some of the Captains of 
Charlemont’s regiment dropped their subsidy to only three- 
pence a-day ; whereupon Lieutenant Cufife submitted the matter 
to the Standing Court of General Officers (which then sat 
continually at Head-quarters for the purpose of deciding upon 
all questions and complaints). The case was decided in his 
favour, and an Order was issued for payment to be made 
accordingly. 

The sale of Commissions was a practice not confined to our 
own country; it flourished in France also.^^®® 

Thus then arose another of those institutions which gradually 
became an integral part of our military system, and which at 
length attained such a growth as to become almost past 
management, engendering discontent and injustice in the 
Service and trouble to the Government. And it is worthy of 
observation that this malpractice (for as such it used to be 
regarded) owes its origin, not to reasons of policy, but to the 
individual avarice of officials and officers. 

The promotion of Officers alone has been treated of above ; 
that of Non-Commissioned Officers and soldiers may be very 
briefly dealt with ; for their promotion rested entirely with 
their immediate Commanding Officers.^’*’'-^ That this summary 
power was found to demand some salutary check upon its 
arbitrary exercise may be presumed from the fact of the 
repetition of a modifying clause in the Articles of War of 1692, 
requiring Captains to obtain ‘Hhe approbation of their Colonels 
“ or of the Governors of the Garrison where they are” to the 
making or filling up of vacancies. 

Exchanges of Officers from one corps to another were 
permitted in the seventeenth century, but even an exchange 


DelaCoIonie, 1695; Notre Colonel fut fait Marechal de Camp, et vendit 
“ son Regiment an Marquis Descoraiiles, Capitaine au meme Regiment.” 

Articles of War, 1673 ; Art. 49. App. LIII. 

Articles of War, 1686 ; Art, 38. App. LIII, 

Articles of War, 1692; Art. 42. App. LIII. 

Letter, Galway, 31 July, 1691, Bellasyse (22nd Ft.) to Clarke ; Clarke MSS. ; 
I desire you will send me Lee’s Commission who is exchanged out of my regiment 
“ into Herbert’s” (23rd Ft.). 
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from one . Company or Troop to another of ^the ; same regi-* 
ment required; the Royal sanction. ■ Transferred Officers were' 
ordered^^^^®’ in 1694, to take rank as juniors of tlieir grade* 

In King William's reign the ceremony of taking over a 
Regiment by a new Colonel was conducted in the following 
manner 

The Regiment being drawn up under arms, the King, or , in 
his stead some Officer of rank, presented the new Colonel in a 
short complimentary speech: at the conclusion of the speech 
he placed in the right hand of the Colonel a half-pike, as the 
emblem of his authority, while the regiment presented arms and 
the drums beat a march. The Colonel then took post at the 
head of his new regiment, and, giving the word to march past, 
headed it himself on foot. The marching-past completed, he 
was considered duly inducted. 

The Colours or Standards of a regiment are its emblem 
and its rallying point. The word Colours is used for the 
insignia of Infantry, and the word Standard for those of 
cavalry : this distinction dates from at least prior to the 

Restoration. 

While there used to be but one sort of Colours there were 
two sorts of Standards, the Standard and the Guidon 
Markham, a writer of the seventeenth century, tells us that 
'' the difference betwixt the Cornet and the Guidon is much ; 

for the Guidon is the first colours that any commander of 
“ Horse can let fly in the field ; this guidon is of damask fringed, 
“ and may be charged either with the crest of him that is the 
“ owner thereof, or with other device at his pleasure ; it is in 
“ proportion three foot at the least deep in the top next the 
“staff and upon the staff, and so extendeth down narrower 
“ and narrower to the bottom, where the end is sharp, but with 


1201 Orders, Dublin, 24 & 26 June, 1697, Exchange of Companies between two 
Ensigns in Caulfield’s regt. 

Order, Dublin, 26 July, 1697, Ditto two Lieuts. : Charlemont’s regt. 

Orders, Dublin, Aug., 1697, Sundry exchanges of Troops within the same regls., 
&c., &c,, Dub. State Papers. 

1201a WT'arrt., Roosbeck, 10 June, 1694, Captains or Lieutenants transferred to 
rank as juniors of their grade, “the Officers of the Guards only excepted ” 5 W.O, 
reco,rds., 

. D’ Auvergne, 1693. 

120s " Ward, 1639, &c. , 

The word “ Colours ” used in a general sense, that is to say not with reference to 
infantry alone, occurs frequently in Shakspeare ; King John, Act II, Scenes 
I and 2,;,, Act V, Scene 5, &c. ■■ ■ ■■■ 

^ 204 'ivfarkham,, 1645. 
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‘■'' a slit divided into 'two peaks a foot deep ; the whole guidon 
‘‘ is six foot long, and should be carried upon a lance staff. If 
the Captain shall do a good day's service, or produce from 
his virtue something worthy advancement, so that he is called 
to a better command, as to lead hargobussiers or cuirassiers, 
then the general or officer in chief shall with a knife cut away 
‘• the two peaks, and then it is made a cornet, which is longer 
one way than another ; if, after that, he do anything worthily 
‘' whereby he is made by the King or supreme either bannaret 
" or baron, then shall his cornet be made just square in form 
" of a banner (III CLXXV), which none may carry in the field 
" on horseback under those degrees.” 

According to Markham, then, the Standard was three feet 
square in his time ; but it grew shorter afterwards probably 
because three feet of length was found to inconvenience the 
bearer’s head, an inconvenience that would not have been so 
much felt so long as the head was customarily completely cased 
in armour. The size of some original specimens of the 

seventeenth century is thirty-two inches on the staff by two 
feet long. 

In 1685 the Standards of the Life Guards measured twenty- 
seven inches on the staff and thirty inches flying : the 
guidon “ differed from it only in form, having a forked tail 
" to the points whereof from the staff it was a yard and three 
“ inches flying,” 

When dragoons were first introduced into this country (long 
prior to the establishment of a Standing Army), the Captains 
of dragoons were considered as of inferior status to the 
Captains of Horse or Harquebussiers, and accordingly they 
were accompanied by a Guidon instead of a Cornet This 
continued to be the case at the time that Markham wrote ; but 
also at that time a slight change had come to be made in the 
form of the guidon, which he fails to notice. The guidon 

1200 Originals in the Porte d’Hal Armoury, Brussels ; the style of the staves fixes 
their date. 

Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 26,683 ; ** Work done for Major Sir T. Bridges, Knt.,” 
accompanied by a sketch of a Cornet of Horse ” ; temp. Charles IT. 

Bill for Standard, Plarl. MSS. 6,815 ? 13 yards of fringe for six Standards gives 
6 feet 6 inches of fringe per standard ; and 32 inches + 2 feet + 2 feet exceeds this 
by 2 inches only. Sandford states the measurement to be 2 ft, 3 in. on the staff by 
2 ft. 6 in. flying. 

See Note 

Sandford. 

1306 Markham. 

1207 The Ensigns of the regiments in the rebellious city of London, both of Trained 
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borne by the dragoon regiment of the London Trained Bands 
in 1643 was only half as long again as its breadth at the' Staff, 
and the two peaks, instead of having the ends pointed or 
“ sharp ” as Markham says, were rounded off. 

In Charles the Second’s reign there was no difference 
between the Standard and the Guidon/-*^® except that the latter 
was “rounded and slit at the end.” In the Standing Army no 
regiment bore a Guidon in addition to the Standard excepting 
only the Troops of Life-Guards (III CLXXVI) which had both : 
also, in the Standing Army the standards of dragoons were 
apparently no longer termed guidons (III CLXX¥II). 

The shape of Infantry Colours was almost square : they 
were usually six feet on the staff and some ten or twelve inches 
more in length.^^^^^ Those of the Foot-Guards in 1685 were 


Bands and Auxiliaries, &c. , Tuesday, 26 Septr. , 1643. An illustration of this Guidon 
and of the Colours of the Bands may interest Londoners, and will serve also as an 
authority in treating of this point ; see Chap. XXIV. 

i2«8 Venn. 

Nathan Brooks. 

Nathan Brooks, 16S4. 

Bill for Standards, &c., 16S5, given in Note 

Mily. Dicty., 1702. 

Sandford, 1685. 

1210 The Ensigns of the Trained Bands in London, 1643. 

Sandford, 1685. 

Harl. MSS. 6,815, contains a scale-drawn plan of a Colour, the date of which is 
established by the design upon it being the Crown and Cypher of Charles 11 ; its 
exact length is six feet ten inches and it is as nearly as possible square ; in the same 
manuscript is another plan in which the length is one-sixth more than the breadth on 
the staff. On the back of the sheet on which this latter flag is drawn, is noted the 
following Bill : 


Silk of all sorts ... ... ... 

Making 10 Colours at loj-. ... ... ... ... 

Painting ditto at ^'3 12s. ... 

ib pr. of tassels for the Foot Colours at los 

10 staves at lox 

10 cases for 10 Foot Colours at Sj. ... 

5 pr. of Horse tassels at 20s, ... 

Gold fringe for ditto, 13 yards at xor. per yard 

Embroidering both sides at £2 per side 

Horse staves, with belts and swivles at 30^. each, for 6 


50 o o 

SCO 
36 o o 

5 o o 
500 
400 
600 

6 10 ' ' o 
24, o o 

9 00 


150 lO' 0 

16 X 12 = ;^I 92 . 


Dineley, 1679, gives a very careful drawing of the Colours of the First Foot, and 
makes the length about one-sixth as much again as the breadth. 

Contemporary paintings, Rugendas, &c. 

A print in Fortification, &c., by Capt J. S., 1689. 

The frontispiece of St, Remy, 1697, exhibits the comparative size of Standards and 
Colours.' 
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we are told by Sandford,;*‘of a large size, namely, two yards 
and three quarters flying, and two yards and a half on the 
'' Ensign staff” . Colours had tassels but no fringe/^^'h while 
both Standards and Guidons had fringe as well as a richer 
kind' of tassels. The staves for Colours differed from, those 
for Staiidardsd®^^ the latter resembling the ancient tilting- 
lance, while the former were like an ordinary pike-staff (III 
CLXXVIII). 

Regiments used to carry a Standard or Colour to each 
troop or company, all of. them being alike in colour but each 
company having its own device, originally the arms or private 
crest of its captain, but later only so many balls or else figures 
to express the number of the company ( 111 . CLXXIX). At 
what period precisely company Colours were abandoned I have 
not yet been able to detei'mine to my own satisfaction : it was 
certainly not earlier than 1689,’^^® and the change appears to 
have been effected in 1690, the Guards remaining an exception 
to the rule.. 

The number of Colours in other regiments was reduced to 


Dineley. 

Harl. MS. 6,815, already quoted. 

Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 26,683; “Work done for the funeral of Sir T. Bridges, 
with a sketch of a “ Cornet of Horse ” ; temp. Charles II, fringe at per lb., and 

“Silver cornet-strings.” 

Royal Want, 13 Apr., 1673, ordering new Colours for the Coldstream, same as 
the last, and with staves and tassels ; “ Provisions furnished out H.M.’s Great Ward- 
“robe for a War against France,” and \Varrt, 28 July, 167S, for the payment for 
same ; includes “ Colours for the King’s Royal Regiment of Dragoons and for the 
“Queen’s regiment of Horse, all richly embroidered with H.M.’s distinctions, and 
“ trimmed with gold and silver fringes, and strings and tassels suitable.” (These 
regts. were not the present ist Drs. and 1st Dr. Gds., but two regiments afterwards 
disbanded. ) 

St. Remy, frontispiece, 1697. 

Mercurius, 5/12 Septr., 1661, Advertisement by Wm. Edwards to fiirmsh 
among other things “ Ensign-staves, Cornet-staves for Plorse,” &c. 

Original specimens Porte d’Hal. 

Dineley. 

Notice the difference in price in the Bill quoted above, Harl. MS. 6,815. 

Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 26,683 [see previous note). “Cornet staff with belt and 
“ swivels gilt ” ; the drawing of t]ie staff is like those in the illustrations {see Note 
on p. xiii). 

For Company distinctions, jtv Ills. CLXXIX, CLXXX, ami CLXXXI, 
Authorities and Notes. 

Venn, 1672, as quoted in text, infra, 

Nathan Brooks, 1684, every compy. a colour. 

Bill quoted above, Harl. MS. 6,815, 

Abridgment of Mily. Discipline, 1686, ditto. 

Sandford, 1685, every company a colour. 

Bill dated 1685 ? Y.O. State Papers; ** Standards, Colours, &c. , made and pro- 
“vided against H.iM.’s Royal Coronation by Thos. Holford, Portcullis Pursuivant 
“ of Arms, 
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three,, one being supposed to' be.'for the Granadeers, one' for the 
Musqueteefs, and one for the Pikemen. 

: , The heraldic rules respecting Colours and Standards are 
best exemplified by extracts from two authors. 

Venn/^^'^ whose work was published in 1672 says ; “ As for 
«« the dignity of the ensign in England (not meddling with the 
Standard Royal), to a regimental dignity: the Colonefs 
Colours, in the first place, is of a pure and clean colour with- 
“ out any mixture; the Lieutenant-ColoneFs only with Saint 
“ George’s arms in the upper corner next the staff ; the Major’s 
'' the same, but in the lower and outmost corner with a little 
‘‘stream blazont ; and every Captain with Saint George’s arms 
“ alone but with so many spots or several devices as pertain to 
“ the dignit}^ of their respective places.” And Sandford, writing 
in 1685,^-^'" thus describes the Colours of the Coldstream Guards 

£ s. d. 

‘■‘For a Standard and Guidon for the First Troop of 
“ Horse-Guards, by agreement with Chas. Fox, Esq., 

Paymaster-General, at £2.6^ each 48 o o 

“ For a Standard for H.M.’s Troop in the Royal Regt. of 
Horse, commanded by the Earl of Oxford, Sir John 

“ Parsons, Captain, by agreement, as above 24 o o 

“ For the other 8 troops of the Royal Regt. of Horse, a 

Standard for each, at ;^20, by agreement as above ... 160 o o 

“ For 8 Colours for the Royal Regt. of Dragoons, formerly 
‘‘ commanded by the Ld. Churchill, now by the Lord 

“ Cornbury at £^ 5^. each 58 0 0 

‘‘ For 36 Colours for the two regts. of Foot-Guards at £Z 
“ each 288 0 0 

57S o o ” ' 

Hamilton ; Actions of the Inniskilling men, Lond, 1690 1689, Battle of New- 

town-Butler, “we took what colours they (the Irish) had they having but about three 
“ colours to every regiment ” : thus it appears that it was customary to have more. 

Exercise of the Foot, 1690: “ The Ensign shalllead the divisions of the Pikes, 
“ but those Ensigns that carry the Colours shall march together before the middle 
“ division of the Pikes.” 

In an English edition of Vauban’s Fortification. London 1693, is a frontispiece in 
which are shewn three regiments in square with only three Colours apiece* 

Cannon ; states that the 3rd Buffs had only three Colours in 1692 ; Hist. Record 
of the Buffs. It is much to be regretted that historical works should be permitted to 
be published “by Authority” in which statements are not substantiated by quotations 
of original authorities. 

The Foot-Guards had Company Colours up to a comparatively recent period, and 
indeed have them still, only that they are not used altogether, but in roster. 

The Second Foot had a third Colour up to 1750 ; Donkin. 

■^214 Venn. , 

1215 Sandford, 1685. 

Markham also says, “ If the Cornet belong to a great Officer, it shall then be of 
“one entire colour, of less quantity, and still square : and in this cornet the captain 
“ may carry device and word motto) at his pleasure.” 
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at the Coronation of James the Second in that year : The 
“Colours or Ensigns of this Regiment (111. CLXXX). had been 
“ of blue taffata, the ColoneFs without distinction, tlie Lieutenaiit- 
“ ColoneFs with a plain white cross throughout surmounted by 
“ a cross of crimson taffata or cross of Saint George, as were 
“the ten other ensigns. Only the Major’s ensign was dis- 
“tinguished by a pile white wavy issuing out of the canton of 
''the first quarter, and the several Captains’ by numeral letters, 
namely I, II, Src., painted in white on the dexter cantons of 
“ the first quarters/’ 

The preservation from capture of regimental insignia has 
been ever deemed a prominent point of martial honour. It was 
so considered among the Romans, and it is so still by even the 
most advanced of modern nations (111. CLXXXI). Our old 
writers (some of whom are quoted in the notes to this Chapter) 
are especially explicit and insistent on this head. 

In the absence of the Ensign the Colours had to be 
carried by a Pikeman and at no time by a Non-Commissioned 
Officer. 

The use of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS as a martial accessory, 
whether to promulgate orders or to inspirit troops, is of very 
ancient date. The Jews used trumpets of silver (as well as 
rams’ horns) fifteen hundred years before the Christian era ; 
and in the camps of Moses the assembly and the march were 
ordered by sound of trumpet. 

At the period of which this volume treats the musicians in 
our army were limited to trumpeters, drummers, hautbois, fifers, 
and pipers. Trumpets were peculiar to Horse-regiments, 
hautbois to dragoons and infantry, and fifes to Foot-regiments, 
while drums were common to all. 


The Ensigns of the Trained-Bands, 1643, and those drawn in Elton’s Art Military 
of 1659 answer exactly to Venn’s description : But it will be observed that in Charles 
the Second’s reign (Sandford’s account referring back, for he says ‘‘had been,” &c.) 
the St. George’s Cross ran “throughout ” the Colour, instead of being confined to a 
small square in the upper angle next the Staff : see also Nathan Brooks. 

Dineley, in 1679, says: “The Colours of the Lieut, -Colonel are those I have 
“touched off below, with a flame in the canton, which in England shews it to be the 
“ Ensign of a Major,” 

Nathan Brooks, 1684, also states that the cross ran throughout, and that the 
emblems of rank were, with one or two trivial differences in some regts., the same as 
described by Sandford. 

1215 proceeds to say that the Colours of this regt. had now been changed, 

the Colonel’s now being of pure white, and so on. 

^217 Eng, Milry. Discipline, 1686. 

1218 jvioses ; Book of Numbers, X ch. 

Book of Joshua, VI ch. 
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The idea of the trumpet III CLXV) seems to' have 
been derived from the proboscis of the elephant, and the , name 
comes from the same source.- Trompa, in' Spanish, means an 
elephanfs trunk, anything in the shape of a wide-mouthed horn 
such as a top, and finally trumpet (111. CLXXXII). In ancient 
English writers, the trumpet is called a ^*trompe*'^^^^^ and the 
same word differently spelt (trump) is still used poetically. 

The hoboy, or more properly, the hautbois (see III LXII), 
appears to derive its name from the fact of its being a wooden 
instrument with comparatively strong sound, although it is 
observable that both in Spanish and in German the phonetic 
spelling has been adopted and not the meaning of the word 
(oboe, and hoboe). 

Fife^^^® is a German word “Pfeife'^ from ^'Pfeifen '’ to 
whistle ; and a fife is simply a long whistle with holes bored in 
the tube so as to admit of regulating the exit of the air and 
thus causing a tune. 

The derivation of the word drum is involved in obscurity. The 
instrument itself is very ancient ; drums were used by the natives 
of India before England was known to the civilised world, and 
the timbrel of Scripture is with good reason believed to have 
been a sort of drum as the tabor certainly was. The Hindoos 
and the Moors still use a drum corresponding to the descriptions 
given by ancient Roman writers of the Indian “tympanum” 
(111. CLXXXIII). Of drums there were, and still are, two 
sorts in use ; the one the ordinary drum, made of a hollow 
cylinder of wood covered with parchment skins at the ends 
(see Ills. CLVIII, CLXXXIII), and with cords and snai'es 
attached for the purpose of tightening or slackening the parch- 
ments : the other the kettle-drum (111. CLXXXIV), a hollow 
bowl of metal covered at the top with parchment in the same 
way as the ordinary drum. 

It was customary to paint on the side of the drums the 
regimental crest or that of the Colonel, or else the Royal 
arms. 


Manuscript Account of the battle of Halidon Hill (1333), Harl. MS. 4,690, 
Then the Englische mynstrelles beaten their tabers and blewen their trompes.” 

Sir J» Turner calls the fife the ‘‘Allemaine whistle.” 
mi Order, i Feby., S670, W.O. Records; to issues to troops at York “three 
drums with badges.” 

Brit Mus., Add. MSS. 26,683, being a herald-painter’s notes of work done by 
him; temp. Charles 11 . For painting crests on three drums for Lord Maidstone, 
son to the Earl of Winchelsea ; “ the Earl of Winchelsea’s regt. was raised in Kent 
“nvifibS” '(HarL MSS, 7,018). 
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All: Horse-regiments had one kettle-driimmer^^^^ besides ; the 
trumpeters. The Ordnance ■or Artillery train had a ^ pair of 
kettle-drums/^^'Vhandsomeiy mounted on a travelling /carriagej 
with a seat for the drummer. Dragoons and Infantry used the 
common side-drum.^^^^' The regiment of Dragoons raised in 1672 
had no hoboysd^^^ but only drummers' ; but from the time of the 
reform of the First ;Royal Dragoons in ■ 1684, dragoon regi- 
ments had hoboys/®^^ as had also the mounted troops of 
Granadeers attached to the Life-Guards. 

Fifes 1225 i^vere in use in the British infantry at a period long 
anterior to^ : the ; Restoration. That there'' were lifers in the 
Service after the Restoration is certain, but whether they were 
to be found in all regiments or in the First Foot-Guards only is 
uncertain. The King’s Company of the First Foot-Guards had 
afifer^^^® prior to 1674, and he was paid out of the establishment 
funds, in 1680 ; and the probability is that all infantry regiments 
had fifers also, but that they do not appear in the Establishment 
Lists because they were paid by the Captains of Companies 
and not out of the establishment funds ; and this is rendered 
tolerably certain by what -Sir James Turner says ; With us 
any Captain may keep a piper in his company, and mamtain 
*^ him too, for no pay is allowed him, perhaps just as much as he 
deserveth.” Here we have indicated the origin of the support 
of regimental bands by the officers of regiments instead of by 
the Government. It is, however, equally possible that fifes were 
not used in Line regiments ; for in any case they had been 
dropped before the middle of the eighteenth century, and they 


*‘Two drums of His Grace the Duke of Norfolk,” accompanied by a sketch of 
the crest, being a lion passant, with the garter and motto, surmounted by a ducal 
crown. 

' 1222 £st. Lists, 1680 ; 1687/9, ■&c., &c, ■ 

■■, Nathan ■ Brooks. 

Letter, 6 Febry., 1695/6, Blathwayt to Lowndes relative to a claim for liveries 
to triimpeters and kettle-drummers and for colours for trumpets), and kettle- 
drum banners to Brigr. Lumley s regt, (ist Dr. Gds.) ; Try. State Papers. 

Particulars of Clothing for a regt. of Horse; of Dragoons; and of Foot {1695/6) ; 
Apps, LI, LII. . 

^2-^ States of Ordnance Stores, 1687/91 ; Hari. MS. 7,458/63. 

122-t Royal Warrt., 2 Apr., 1672 ; App. IIL 
Ralph Smith ; Plarl. MS. 4,685. 

Shakspeare ; Othello, Act HI, Scene 3. 

Est. List, 1679/80 ; PlarL MSS. 6,425. 

See also Note 

Sir J. Turner, 1671. 

Ralph Smith also implies that fifers were supported by their captains. 

See also Chapter XXII on Clothing under the head of “ Mode of Siii)ply.” 
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appear to have been exceptionally instituted throughout the 
First Foot-Guards only in 

There was only one regiment that boasted a piper the 
First Royals had a piper borne on the paid establishment of 
the Coloners Company ; the Regiment was originally a Scottish 
one, but the piper seems to have been first added to the estab- 
lishment, together with the Drum-Major, in 1662 ^^^^ when the 
Royals were in this country and were first brought on to the 
English establishment. ■' 

Up to the year 1690 the^ only regiments upon the establish- 
ment of which a Drum-Major was borne, were the Foot- 
,Guards and the First Foot but ten years later every 
infantry regiment had its Drum-Major. There has been some 
doubt respecting the date of the introduction of this appoint- 
ment into our army. Grose observes that although Ward and 
Venn each mention this official, Sir James Turner on the other 
hand distinctly denies the existence of drum-majors in the 
English army. Ward wrote in 1639, Venn in 1672, and Turner 
in 1671. The question is easily set at rest. Not only, as has 
been already shewn, was an additional ” Drum-Major appointed 
in 1662, and Drum-Majors borne upon the Establishment lists 
from 1679 upwards ( 111 . CLXXXV), but there is extant an 
English contemporary print of the military funeral of the Duke 
of Albemarle in 1670, in which appears conspicuously a 
“Drum-Major.” Elton in 1659 mentions the Drum-Major as a 
proper if not necessary adjunct of every regiment/^^® his duties 
being to superintend the drummers, and to know sufficient of 
languages to be able to summon hostile garrisons. In James 
the Second’s reign there was also a “ Drum-Major-General,” 
but what his peculiar duties might have been it is difficult to say. 

In addition to his musical duties, the Drum-Major at a later 


R. Order for the fifers of the Kang’s Compy. First Foot-Guards to teach one 
man per Company of the Regt., 14 Sept., 1674; W.O. records. 

Establishment Lists. 

Nathan Brooks. 

1229 Want., 1662, for raising a drum-major, serjeant, and piper additional. 

1230 Want, 17 Nov., 1671, for issue of I2 Bnims to “ Richd. Muggerklge, 
Brum-Major to Our Own Regt of Foot-Guards” ; W.O. records. 

Nathan Brooks. 

Establishment Lists: In the Est List, 5 Novr., 1688, this official is styled a 
Major Drummer.” 

Military Bictry., 1702. 

The titles of the principal figures are printed underneath them 
Elton. 

Guy, Schedule of Secret Service Money, 1687. 

; 'z li ■ 
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period acted the part of head-executioner at all corporal 
punishments ; a senseless degradation of his office. It is 
difficult to perceive any connection between harmony and the 
‘^cat”; but the manner in which this confusion of duties 
originated will be found elsewhere.^^®® At the time of which I 
am writing there were regimental provosts or martials upon 
whom such unpleasant work more fitly devolved.^^®® 

As there are now used in the Service certain tunes of a 
special significance, so in the seventeenth century there were 
national marches. I have not reac^of an Irish march, but there 
were both Scotch and English marches.^^®^ “The Scotch 
“ march” was still the regimental air of the First Royals in 1679. 
The English march, like the step of English troops, was so 
dignified and comparatively slow that Marshal Biron,^^®^ a 
French General, once observed to Sir Roger Williams, an 
English Officer, that it was quite too slow and sluggish. “ That’s 
“ as it may be,” replied the Englishman, “ but, slow as it is, it has 
“ traversed your master’s country from end to end.” This 
anecdote is narrated of Queen Elizabeth’s time. However, in 
the beginning of the seventeenth century the famous old march 
was in danger of being lost, so corrupted was it by musicians ; 
and in 1610 measures were taken to reduce it to its original 
purity.^ 2 ^® In 1632 a Royal Warrant was issued enjoining 
future accuracy in the use of the tune, and publishing the tune 
“as a pattern and precedent to all posterity.” In 1714^^^^ the 
“English march and Scots Reveillez” were the national airs 
ordered to be beaten by the Foot-Guards. 

There was also a funeral march known as the “ Dead 
“ March.” 

The ordinary sounds of drum and trumpet (with which 
soldiers were required to make themselves acquainted) were ; 


123" See Chap. XXVI on Martial Law, ‘‘ The Gatloup.” 

123C See Grose for much interesting research on the subject of military music, 
which would, however, be out of place here. 

1 '^^' Dineley. 

1238 Hawkins, Sir John, History of Music. 

Burton (Crouch) Admirable Curiosities, ^c., in England, Scotland and Ireland. 

1239 Royal Warrt., 7 Febiy., 1632 , Appendix L. 

Letter, Secretary at War, i 6 Septr., 1714 ; “ The granadeers of the three 
“ regts. of Guards, during their stay at Greenwich, pursuant to an order from His 
“ Majest}', are to beat the English inarch and Scots Reveillez.” 

Elton terms it “the funeral march” ; but Story ( 1691 ) terms it “the dead 
“ march. 

Elton, &c., &c. 
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the “ Gathering/^ or Assembly ” or “ General/’'' (£^., the fall-in) ; 
the' “Troop” (?>., from the battalion); the “ March the 
“Preparative” (/.^./ prepare to engage); the “Battle” or 
“ Charge ” ; the “ Retreat ” ; -the “ Tap-to ” or Tattoo (z,e., 
evening watch-setting) ; and the “'Revally ” or Reveille the 
morning relief of the watch). All these were beats of the drum, 
and , the sounds of the trumpet were ; the “. Auguet” (cor- 
responding to the Tap-to), the “ Boutez-selle ” (ie,, put on your 
saddles) whence our corruption of “ Boot-and-saddle ” ; the 
“ Mont-a-oaballo ” (z>., bridle and Mount); the “ A-la-steii- 
dardo” (corresponding : to 'the- Troop).'; the “Tucquet” or 
March ; and the “ Carga ” or Charge.^^^^ 


In the Diary of the Hon, I^aurence Hyde, 12/22 Octr., 1676 {during his 
embassy to Poland), occurs the following passage ; “I had a mind not to continue 
longer in that figure, having seen all that was to be and heard the several musics of 
the camp, amongst the rest that of the Janizaries, which is very odd and pleasant.” 
Our ideas of military bands were therefore possibly borrowed from the East originally. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Recruiting ; Reserve Forces ; and Strength ; during 
THE period from i66o TO 17OO. 

1660-I7CX). 

Etymology of the term soldier. — Brief summary of the ancient modes of recruiting.— 
The Militia. — Volunteer Corps. — Origin of the Honourable Artillery Company. -— 
Methods of recruiting the Standing Army. — Recruiting by beat of drum, • 
Recruiting by pressing and conscription.— -Declarations by recruits. — Limited 
service. — Substitutes. — Recruiting by prisoners. — Quality of recruits. -Levy- 
money and bounties. — Soldiers’ marriages. — Free discharge. — Measures on 
reductions.^ — Enlistment for general service. — Administrative supervision of the 
Establishment. — Strength of the Army 1660 to 1700. — Marines. 

[For IllzistrationSy see Note on xiii.] 

The word Soldier, with its kindred terms in French, Spanish, 
and German, signifies one who receives pay ; in all these 
languages the term for ‘‘soldier” has come to mean one who 
is retained permanently for military service alone; and each 
language possesses another word to convey the idea of a soldier 
who fights merely for hire without any admixture of political or 
patriotic interest, and who is employed only during an emer- 
gency or on some special duty. Thus, we have in English 
Soldier and Mercenary or Stipendiary, in French Soldat and 
Stipendi^ in Spanish Soldado and Soldadero, in German Soldat 
and Soldner : the French solde which signifies certain sorts of 
pay, appearing to be the common modern root (from the Latin) 
of ail words for soldier. 

In the barbarous infancy of nations every man was of 
necessity a fighting man : the very instinct of self-preservation 
demanded that this should be so ; also every man looked to 
gain a livelihood rather by preying upon his neighbour than by 
improving what property he already possessed. But as, in the 
natural course of political growth, serfdom and vassalage dis- 
appeared and trade became a power, there were no longer found 
men to undertake military service for nothing, and it became 
necessary either to pay a number of individuals to devote their 


1244 From the ancient Latin, solidus, a piece of money. 
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time and talents to the protection of the Commonwealth^ or else 
to impose some system of enforced State service which should 
press equally upon all who held a stake in the country. More- 
over, the invention of artillery so revolutionised warfare in all 
its branches, that a special training for the military art and an 
undivided devotion to it became essential to efficiency. Thus 
standing armies arose in all civilised countries ; and thus a 
Militia (as a substitute for them) arose in England 

There were many gradations between the old purely 
feudal system and the establishment of one united Royal 
Standing Army. 

Under the feudal arrangement each warrior chief led to the 
general gathering his fixed quota of retainers, his contingent to 
a common alliance under the one head. The first change from 
this, as a trading class began to take root, was to Inden- 
tures or the supply of troops to the Crown by contract: 
these contracts were often made by civilians, and even by 
women and ecclesiastics, with a view to pecuniary profit : in short 
the pay of the troops was sub-let by the Crown. Enlistment 
by beat of drum was also practised : and pressing a set number 
of men from each county or borough was another, though 
illegal, mode of obtaining soldiers : sometimes this and the beat 
of drum were exercised conjointly ; but both together were 
naturally productive of many a Falstaff ; and many a Bull-calf 

In the Cotton MSS., No. 27,987, Brit. Mus., is a paper containing many 
most valuable notes (with quotations of authorities) as to the ancient English military 
system, evidently from the style of writing, compiled in the seventeenth century. 
The manuscript may be of service to students of a period prior to the existence of our 
Standing Army. 

1246 Instances and copies of such indentures are given by Grose in his Military 
Antiquities. 

1247 Harl. MS. 6,844. 

Stow; Summary of Chronicles, 1604; The 9 of April (1596), being Good 
^‘ Friday, in the afternoon the Lord Mayor and Aldermen were set from the sermon 
in Paul’s Church yard, and forthwith upon precept from the Council pressed 
1,000 men, which was done by eight of the clock the same night, and before the 
next morning they were purveyed of all manner of furniture for the wars, ready 
to have gone towards Dover, and so to the aid of Calais against the Spaniards, but 
“ in the afternoon of the same day they were all discharged. 

“ And on the ii of April, being Easter day, about 10 of the clock, come a new 
“ charge, so that ail men being in the parish churches ready to have received the 
Y Communion, the Aldermen, their Deputies, and Constables were fain to close up 
‘‘ the church doors till they had pressed so many to be soldiers that by 12 of the 
“ clock they had in the whole City 1,000 men, and they were forthwith furnished of 
“ armour, weapons, &c. And they were for the most part that night, and the rest 
“ the next morning, sent away to Dover, as the like out of other parts of the Realm, 
“ but returned again about a week after, for the French had lost Calais.” 

^248 
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and Mouldy must have escaped unduly by tipping some 
recruiting Serjeant or magistrate’s clerk of Bardolphian ten- 
dencies. 

We have been obliged thus cursorily to glance at the means 
of obtaining soldiers prior to the existence of our Standing 
Army ; but it must not be forgotten that until the year i689> 
except for external wars or for resisting invasion, there was but 
one constitutional force, namely the MlLlTIA ; and in the 
regulations for the raising and ordering of this national force 
on the Restoration of the monarchy is to be traced very dis- 
tinctly the connecting link between the old feudal contingents 
and our modern Militia. 

Shortly after the Restoration an Act was passed for 
“ Ordering the Forces in the several Counties of this Kingdom.” 
By this and succeeding Acts the power was entrusted to Lords- 
Lieulenant of Counties to raise and arm militia by the King’s 
Commission, and to lead them to battle in case of internal war. 

It must not, however, be imagined that this was by any 
means the earliest Act of the kind. The feudal system was 
dying out even in the times of the Tudors, and at least as early 
as 1512 it had been found requisite to pass an Act ordering 
every male over seven and under sixty to be practised in the 
bow at the Public butts continually: and in the Instructions 
for Musters and Arms issued by order of the Privy Council in 
1623,^^®^^ that the Non-Commissioned Officers of the Trained 
Bands (or Militia) were to exercise their several files with the 
musquet “upon Sundays after evening prayer, and upon 
holidays (as it hath been formerly used for the Bow),” and 
that the Officers were to exercise the whole parade “ once in a 
“ month or six weeks.” It is to be regretted that the Act of 
Henry the Eighth has not been revived so that every youth in 
the country may still be prepared to take part, if called upon to 
do so, in his country’s defence. 

The rules for levying the force were as follows : — Each person 
in the County whose estate was equivalent to ;jfSOO a-year (or a 
personal estate in money and goods of the value of £ 6 ,ooOj 
exclusive of house-furniture) was liable to furnish “ a horse, 

See Shakspeare ; Henry IV, Part II, Act III, Scene 2. 

13 Charles II, Cap. 6 ; 1661, 

14 Charles II, Cap. 3. 

15 Chas. 11, Cap. 4. 

Chamberlayne. 

' 250 - Act III of Henry VIII, c. 3. 

' 250 i» Instructions for Musters, &c., 1623. 
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horseman, and 'arms/' Each person having an estate of the 
value of 3.-year (or personal estate of ^600 value, exclusive 
of stock upon the soil) was bound to find a foot soldier and 
arms 7 ^'^^ Persons holding estates of intermediate value were to 
pay a proportionate quota towards finding one horse soldier 
for every aggregate of such estates amounting to the fixed 
standard : and in like manner the lesser holders were conjointly 
to maintain foot-soldiers, the liability of some being limited to 
as little as one-tenth of a soldierP^^® 

Those who found the men were to furnish them with a specified 
quantity of ammunition,^®^^ and were also to find pay for them 
at the daily rates of two shillings for a Horse-soldier and one 
shilling for an infantry soldier ; but there was no prohibition 
against serving in person. 

The muster-days were not to exceed fourteen in the year ; 
and no man could be compelled to serve out of the kingdom in 
any case, and not even out of his own County except in case 
of invasion or civil war. 

The disciplinary provisions empowered Lords-Lieutenant to 
punish ordinary delinquencies by fines not exceeding five 
shillings, or by imprisonment not exceeding twenty days ; but 
for desertion the penalty was a fine of twenty pounds or three 
months’ imprisonment, and for failing to appear at the appointed 
time of muster one pound or five days’ imprisonment. Lords- 


The Arms of the Horse-soldier were to include a sword j a case of pistols 
(whereof the barrels were to beat least fourteen inches long); a back, breast, and 
pott, all pistol-proof ; besides horse-furniture. 

The Arms to be found for Foot-soldiers were ; for a Pikeman, a pike of 
ash- wood sixteen feet long including head and foot ; a sword ; and a back, breast, 
and head-piece ; and for a musqueteer a musquet with the barrel three feet long and 
with a bore for twelve bullets to the pound ; a collar of bandaleers ; and a sword. 

Acts above quoted. Also Journal Book of Lieutenancy of Norfolk, 1661/74 ; 
Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 11,601. 

1253 Journal Book Lieutcy. of Norfolk, 1661/74; Brit. Miis. MS. 11,601. 

Musqueteers were to bring to the muster-training half a pound of powder ; 
half a pound of bullets, i.e. six ; and three yards of match. 

Acts above quoted. Also Journal Book Lieutcy. of Norfolk, 1661/74. 

1255 Chamberlayne, 1669. 

Acts before quoted. 

Blackstone. 

^256 i^any instances of penal fines occur in the Journal Book of the Lieutenancy 
of Norfolk, 1661/74, not only upon militiamen for absence from musters, but also 
upon rated inhabitants for neglecting to fiirnish due men or arms : 

17 Febry., 1665. For sending to the muster defective horses,” “defective 
“ swords,” or an “ insufficient rider” fines from £$ to £4^ 

7 March, 1665. For failing to find two tenths of Foot-arms, fines from loj. up 

to £2. 

15 Janry., 1666/7. For not appearing at the Muster many fines up to £6. 
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Lieutenant also had the power of conferring Commissions, a 
power which at one time extended to the signature of Commis- 
sions in regiments of regulars raised in their Counties, In 
case of the Militia being called out for active servicej the 
payment of the men fell upon the Crown after the first month ; 
and the Crown paid the Officers at all times. 

The oaths of allegiance and supremacy were to be adminis- 
tered to all who presented themselves to serve. 

By an old statute of the reign of Henry the Fourth the 
Clergy were exempt from the action of these Militia Acts, 
and could not be called upon either to serve in person or to find 
men for the musters. But I find that the Clergy of the County 
of Norfolk were assessed in Charles the Second’s reign for 
the finding of militia-men and arms in the same way as laymen, 
and this although Chamberlayne states that they still enjoyed 
their immunity at that very time. 

The County and City forces used to be divided into Trained 
Bands” and '‘Auxiliaries” ; but in 1663 all the former 
were treated under the common head of Militia. 

The London regiments of Trained Bands were of very 
ancient standing, and had been remodelled by Queen Elizabeth 
in 1588 ; they had fought on the side of the Parliament 
during the Civil War with more than ordinary courage and 
conduct, and to their excellent behaviour had been ascribed 


i 2 o 7 Three such Commissions (1668) by the Duke of Richmond Lord-Lieutenant 
of Kent are preserved in Harl. MS. 7,018. 

1258 g Henry IV, Cap. i2. 

Chamberlayne, 1669. 

Grose has some curious information about the ancient liabilities of the clergy to 
military service. 

i2t)9 Journal Book of the Lieutenancy of Norfolk, 1660/75. 

Instructions for Musters and Arms, 1623. 

Clarendon. 

The Ensigns, &c., of the Trained Bands and Auxiliaries of London, 1643 > 

111 . CLXXXVI. 

Mercurius Publiciis, 2/9 May, 1661. 

Kingdom’s Intelligencer, 6/13 May, 1661. 

Lond. Gaz., 12/15 Febry., 1665/6, terms the County Forces “Trained Bands,” 
and “Militia” in speaking of the same troops. 

Lond. Gaz., 1/4 July, 1667. 

Monck’s Commission {see App. I) also shews conclusively that the Trained Bands 
were the only County Forces and that they therefore were identical with the Militia. 
Military Diet., 1702, “Bands.” 

Act 15 Chas. II, Cap. 4. ^ 

^282 Order to be observed for the marshalling of the City of London, 158S ; 
Antiquarian Repertory. 

The following numbers shew the strength of the London forces in 1643 J 
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the comparative success of the Parliamentary Army 'at the battle 
of Newbury.^^^^ On the 7th of May, 1661, there was a review 
in Hyde Park^^®^ of all the London forces, consisting of two 
regiments of Horse, six of Trained Bands (III CLXXX¥I), 
and six of Auxiliaries. 

First came the Lord Mayor’s regiment of Horse with red 
standards: next marched the black regiment of Foot (ix, with 
black colours) headed by the Lord Mayor himself, and the 
yellow and white regiments, being the First Brigade of Trained 
Bands. The Second Brigade followed, composed of the Red, 
the Blue, and the Green Regiments, the last being under the 
command of the Lieutenant of the Tower. 

Next after these came a Brigade of Auxiliaries of the White, 
the Black, and the Red Regiments, and another Brigade of the 
Yellow, the Blue, and the Green. 

The Blue Regiment of Horse brought up the rear. 

The Militia in other parts of the country were similarly 
organised into regiments,^-®® having their Colours and other 
appointments in the same way as the regiments of regulars. 
But the duties of the Militia were not confined to mere parade 
and shew. In 1666 on the declaration of war with France, the 
Militia of the Eastern coasts were summoned to guard the sea- 
board.^-®' The East Riding of Yorkshire furnished six regiments, 


the Ensigns of the Regiments in the rebellious City of London, &c., 26 Septr., 
1643 

Trained Bands 10,894 

Auxiliaries ... ... 7,200 


Total iS,094 

Clarendon; “The London Trained-Bands and Auxiliary Regiments (of whose 
“ inexperience of danger, or any kind of Service beyond the easy practice of their 
“ postures in the Artillery Garden, men had till then too cheap an estimation) 
“ behaved themselves to wonder ; and were the preservation of the Army that day. 
“For they stood as a bulwark and rampire to defend the rest ; and when their wings 
“ of Horse were scattered and dispersed, kept their ground so steadily, that, though 
“ Prince Rupert himself led up the choice Horse to charge them, and endured their 
“ storm of small shot, he could make no impression upon their stand of pikes, but 
“ was forced to wheel about : of so sovereign benefit and use is that readiness, 
“ order, and dexterity in the use of their arms, which hath been so much neglected.” 

1265 Mercurius Publicus, 2/9 May, 1661. 

Kingdom’s Intelligencer, 6/13 May, 1661. 

See also Abstract of Militia Officers of London, 1679; Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 
28,082. 

1266 Warrt, Whitehall, Aug., 1660, respecting an assessment in the East Riding 
of Yorkshire for Colours, Drums, &c., for the Militia ; Dom. state papers. 

Journal Book of the Lieutenancy of Norfolk, 1661/74. 

Lond. Gaz., 12/15 Feby., 1665/6. 
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and the North Riding three regiments, each with their quota of 
cavalry ; and it was computed that in the maritime counties alone 
above sixty thousand well-equipped soldiers turned out on this 
occasion, and with little more than a day’s warning. 

In the same year the Militia was again called out all over 
the kingdom as well as in Ireland ; and in July of the next 
year (1667) the Suffolk Militia, under the Earl of Suffolk, were 
under fire at an attack upon Aldborough and Landguard Fort 
by the Dutch.^^^^ The enemy was in force, being about three 
thousand strong ; nevertheless the men of Suffolk beat him off, 
with a loss to him of about 150 men and to themselves of only 
some ten or twelve. 

On the 13th and 14th of July grand reviews took place on 
the Curragh of Kildare of all the Irish regiments of Militia 
(with the exception of the Dublin City) belonging to the Province 
of Leinster, prior to their dismissal to their homes on the decla- 
ration of peace. 

However, before the accession of James the Second the 
Militia had fallen into an unsatisfactory state ; and even the 
House of Commons, while inveighing against a standing 
army,^^’'^ admitted that the Militia could not be considered a 
reliable national force until some reformatory measures had 
been adopted respecting it. 

From this time up to the end of the century the English 
Militia does not appear to have been utilised at all, although 
Acts ^^^^ were passed throughout William’s reign to facilitate the 
calling it out for service if the King should deem it necessary. 
This was most likely due to a lack of political confidence in the 
County gentlemen under whose influence the Militia would 
naturally act. In Ireland, where the popular feeling among the 
Protestants was known to be strongly anti- Jacobite, the Militia 
was largely made use of, and was embodied for a long time 

Lond. Gazettes, 19 and 26 July, 1666: and < and 29 July, 1667. 

1269 Lond. Gaz., 1/4 July, 1667. 

1270 Lond. Gaz., 25/29 July, 1667. 

1271 Reresby (1685). 

1272 Acts Wm. and Mary, Sess. 2, Cap. 12 ; 3, Cap. 7 ; 4, Cap. 6 ; 5 and 6, 

Cap. 19; 6 and 7, Cap. 13 ; 7 and 8, Cap. 16 ; all of William and Mary. Acts 
8 and 9, Cap. 35 ; 9, Cap. 31 ; 10, Cap. 18; ii, Cap, 14; 12 and 13, Cap. 8; all 
of William III. • 

From the Official Returns of the Militia in 1697 it is, however, evident that 
estates and boroughs were still assessed in the same manner as in Charles H’s reign : 
it appears also that no fresh assessment or survey had been made for these 30 years 
past”: Brit. Mus., Egerton MSS. 1,626. 

1273 Various Letters, Apr. to Septr., 1691 ; Clarke MSS. 

“Account of how the Militia are posted in the County of Cork,” 1691 ; Clarke 
MSS. The Cork Militia out ” numbered 1,160 men. 
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while the country remained unsettled. The Dublin County 
Militia seems to have been preparing for embodied service in 
the year T 697 ; but a.s peace was proclaimed at the end of 
this year, this is naturally the last we hear of the Militia for 
sometime. 

In Charles the Second’s reign the Militia were under the 
Commander-in-Chief/^"^ who was authorised by his Commis.sion 
to call out and to order from place to place such numbers as he 
should judge necessary for His Majesty’s service. Butin 1691 
considerable doubt existed, among both the Officers of the 
Army and the Militia officers themselves^^^^^ whether the Militia 
were to be subject to the ordinary rules of martial law and 
subordination, or whether they were to be regarded as a body 
quite separate from the Regular troops, and therefore incapable 
of taking orders from any but their own officers or such civil 
functionaries as Lords-Lieutenant No decision of the question, 
pressingly important though it was, can be traced. In Scotland 
it was distinctly laid down by the Judges in 1680 that the 
Militia were not under the orders of officers of the Regulars ; 
but it must be borne in mind that the Regular troops were 
themselves not legally recognised at the period of this decision. 

By the Mutiny Acts such Acts were not to extend to the 
Militia ; but at the same time this force had always by the 
customs of war ” been under martial law 'when on active 
service, although exempt from its action at other times. 

In the seventeenth century the purposes of the modern 
Yeomanry were answered by the Mounted Militia. 

As we have already seen, some holdings were assessed for 


1274 Order, Dublin, 9 July, 1697 ; Dub. state papers. 

Albemarle’s Commission, 3 Aug., 1660; App. 1 . 

Letter, Atlilone, 16 Aug., 1691, Col, Purcell (23rd Foot) to Clarke, Secry. at 
War ; He says that it is doubtfol whether the Militia were to look to the Lords 
Justices only or to Military Officers for their orders : — that they even “ pretend to 
“subsistence equal with the army if they are to do duty ” : — and that it is absolutely 
necessary to settle the question about their obedience to orders. 

Letter, i Aug., 1691, Lords Justices of Ireland to Ginckell: proposes to callout 
Militia and give them bread and eighteen shillings a week “ their pay will bring 
“ them under martial law. ” 

Letter, Grenan, Ireland, 8 Aug., 1691, Lt. Col. Wyndham {6th Dr. Gds.) to 
Ginckell j that the Militia are very unruly that he wants a “ larger Commission,* ' 
and an example made.' — Clarke MSS. 

Proceedings against the Heritors of the Shire of Fife (for absence when called 
out as Militia), 23 Febry., 1680: One Hay of Baikousie founded his defence on a 
Pass to return home given by the Marquis of Montrose his superior officer ; the 
defence was disallowed, because he not being in the King’s Guards (a generic term for 
the Regulars), Montrose was not his superior officer ; Cobbett’s State trials. 
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Horse-soldiers while others were assessed only for Foot-soldiers; 
and accordingly every County had its proportion of cavalry.^^^^ 
The uniform of the Gloucestershire Militia Horse in 1666 was a 
buff coat.^^’'^ 

While upon the subject of uniform it may be mentioned 
that (at least as early as 1697) Militia officers wore crimson 
silk sashes of the same description as those of officers of the 
Regulars. The men of Chester may like to hear that the 
uniform of the Chester-Town Militia in 1685 was red coats 
with black facings : while the Lancashire people may take equal 
interest in learning that in 1665 the Preston ^'Town Com- 
“ panics were distinguished by “white doublets and blue 
“ colours/’ In 1697 the Essex Militia were a “ Blue regiment ’’ 
and a “Green regiment”; the Gloucester were white, green, 
blue, and red regiments ; the Middlesex were red and blue ; the 
Norfolk were blue, yellow, purple, and white ; the Suffolk red, 
white, blue, and yellow ; the Wiltshire red, blue, green, and 
yellow ; and the City of London regiments were still the same 
as they had been in Charles the First’s time, orange, white, 
green, yellow, red, and blue. 

In Scotland, by an Act of James all men under sixty 
years of age were obliged to “reinforce the King against 
“ notorious rebels”; and by a later Act/^®^ all men were bound 


Instructions for the Musters 1623. 

Militia Acts, 1660/63, already quoted. 

Lond. Gaz., 12/15 Eebry., 1665/6, and 23/26 July, 1666. 

Muster-roll of officers of Norfolk Militia ; i June, 1676 ; Brit Mus., Add. MSS* 
28,082. 

Order, Dublin, 16 Febry., 1690/91, Troop of Dragoons of the Militia’* (West- 
meath) ; Clarke MSS. 

Letter, 20 Apr., 1691, Capt. Godfrey to Clarke ; “ My Militia troop.” 

Letter, Streamstown, 7 July, 1691, Geo. Poyton to Ginckell; ** Captain Smith 
“ and 80 Dragoons of the Militia of this County marched this morning.” 

Account of the Cork Militia, 1691. 

Letter, Athlone, 16 Aug., 1691, Col. Purcell to Clarke ; that the Militia Plorse, 
Dragoons, and Foot have joined from the North : — Clarke MSS. 

Cosmo’s Travels, 1669; “Convoyed from Dorchester by a great many Horse 
“ soldiers belonging to the Militia of the County,” i 

Lpnd. Gaz., 23/26 July, 1666; “The Militia Horse of Gloucestershire,” 
having come to a general rendezvous at the Seven Downs, “ the whole regiment 
“ appeared in their buff coats, carabines and pistols, and well horsed.” 

uhQ Order, Dublin, 9 July, 1697, to pass free of duty thirteen scarves of crimson 
dyed silk for Officers of the Dublin County Militia ; Dub. State papers. 

Letter, Clarendon to Rochester, Chester Castle, 26 Deer., 1685. 

ii82 Newes, 8 June, 1665. 

Returns of Militia, 1697; Brit. Mus., Egerton MSS. 1,626. 

Act 4; Park, i; Jas. I. 

Act 57; Park. 13; Jas. I. 
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to be ready horsed and geared proportionally to their lands and 
goods. Both these Acts were in force at the end of Charles 
the Second^s reign ; and both legalised pecuniary penalties for 
default, and in 1680 the penalties were enforced in many 
instances. 

It may be interesting to the youth of our modern Athens to 
know that the Edinburgh Volunteers of 1677. wore richly-laced 
scarlet coats, and were altogether as magnificent as rich 
plumage, sashes, and embroidered belts could make them, 
quite outshining in gorgeousness of apparel the modest earth- 
worm appearance of the modern Volunteer. 

For Volunteers there were, in the seventeenth century, 
quite distinct from the Militia proper: indeed the Edinburgh 
Volunteers took steps to prevent themselves being mistaken for 
Militia. 

The Auxiliaries^^®® already spoken of differed from the 
Trained-Bands in that they were simply Volunteers. They 
corresponded altogether with the Volunteers of to-day; they 
were raised by the gentry among themselves, receiving 
Commissions and Arms from the Government One of Charles 
the Second’s first movements, after his restoration to the throne, 
was to appeal to the country to raise Volunteer corps ; and in 
response to his appeal, regiments sprang up at once all over 
the country ; for instance in i66i at Newark there were eight 


1286 Proceedings against the Heritors of Fife, 23rd Febry., 1680; Cobbett’s State 
Trials. 

Lond. Gaz., 7/n June, 1677; At the celebration of the anniversary of the 
Restoration in Edinborc’, two Companies of the Merchant’s Youths and Trades’ Youths 
(2,000 in number), assembled under their two Captains and two Colours, being 
resolved that they would for this year make a distinct appearance from the Cities 
Trained Bands: — ‘‘Each Captain having his complete armour carried before him, 
“ most of ail the Officers, and many in each Company, having scarlet and other fine 
“ coats, all richly laced, and bearing very rich plumages, scarfs, and embroidered belts, ” 

Lond. Gaz., 16/19 July, 1666; A Company of “ Auxiliaries ” formed and 
granted “ a Commission and Arms,” upon applicatmn of the inhabitants^ and 
“according to the examples given in some other parts.” Some such examples are 
to be found in the formation of “Volunteer” troops and Companies by the Gentry in 
Gloucestershire and elsewhere. Lond. Gaz., 23/26 July, 1666, and other entries in 
the same year. 

Letter, 26 Aug., i66d, Earl of Exeter to Secy. Nicolas ; Dom. State Papers ; 
Has (in Northamptonshire) attended to the Kin f s instructions about Volunteers, has 
raised 100 in the East division, and will try in the West : — hopes there will be three 
troops of Volunteer Horse. 

In October, 1660, there was a muster of Volunteers as well as Militia at Warwick ; 
Dom. State papers. 

Mercurius Publicus and Kingdom’s Intelligencer, Jany. and Febr., 1660/1 ; 
repeated mention of Volunteer Corps throughout the country. 

The Newes, 1665. 
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troops of Volunteer horse mustering over eight himdred men, 
Lord Mansfield being their Colonel. Later also, in 1689, we 
hear of the Royal Regt of Horse Volunteers, consisting of 
‘ the chief citizens of London, most sumptuously accoutred,” 

There is one Corps of Volunteers which must by no means 
be forgotten in any history of our Standing Army, inasmuch 
as, although an irregular force, it not only existed in the seven- 
teenth century and still flourishes, but it rightly claims the 
honour of being the most ancient of all our established regiments, 
regular or irregular. 

The “ Honourable Artillery Company ” of London 
was instituted in the year 1537^^®^^ by the King^s patent issued 
to Sir Christopher Morris, Master of the Ordnance, and to 
Antony Knevett and Peter Mewtes, Gentlemen of the Privy 
Chamber ; by which patent they were created overseers, masters, 
and rulers of the science of artillery, namely for long-bows, 
cross-bows, and hand-guns, for their lives. They were em- 
powered to establish a perpetual fraternity or guild of artillery. 
Their successors were to be Englishmen or denizens, but 
foreigners might belong to the fraternity and were eligible as 
under-masters, four of whom were to be elected annually. 

The object of the fraternity was to preserve from decay the 
art of shooting, for skill in which the English bowmen had 
hitherto been so highly famed. Members of the fraternity were 
therefore authorised to keep and carry arms anywhere within 
the English dominions, and even within certain specified limits 
to kill game without further license. Without the sanction of 
this Artillery Company no other fraternity of a like nature 
might be formed. 

Probably owing to the sure but as yet imperfect substitution 
of fire-arms for the bow, the Artillery Company must have 
relaxed in its influence towards the year 1600; for in 1605 
James the First found it expedient to give it fresh life by the 
grant of a new Charter. The Lord Mayor, the Lord Chancellor, 
the Earl of Dorset, High Treasurer (a military Officer corres- 
ponding with the modern Commissary-General-in-Chief) ; and 
the Duke of Devonshire, Master of the Ordnance ; were 


1290 Mercurius Publicus, 28 Febr./7 Mar., 1660/1. 
Kingdom’s Intelligencer, 4/1 1 Mar. , 1660/1 . 
Kennet, 

Maitland’s, London. 

Royal Charter, 25 Aug., 1537. 

S&e also Grose : also Blackwell's Hist, record. 
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among the chiefs of the renewed corporation. li was in this 
Charter that the coat-of-arms still borne by the Company was 
granted. ^ 

Charles the First renewed the different proYisions of the 
Charter in 1633 ; and in 1658 a set of Standing Rules were 
'framed. 

In the year 1689 King William undertook the office of 
Captain-General of the Company, and restored to it the 
disused privilege of the annual election by the Company of its 
own Officers. 

It was in 1638 that the City Corporation presented to the 
Company its present training-ground. 

From time immemorial there had been a marked line of 
distinction between the County forces and the Royal or 
standing forces ; and in the seventeenth century a proposal 
to make use of the militia in an external war, or to make it 
a channel of recruiting the Standing Army would have been 
stark madness on the part of a Minister, and might (not 
impossibly) have precipitated the country into a fresh civil 
war. For the Standing forces had been viewed with a keen 
jealousy by the people and by the House of Commons from 
the very date of the Restoration. Repeatedly debates took 
place in the Lower House on the subject, and scarce a 
Member dared to raise even the feeblest voice in favour of the 
obnoxious institution. It vras the foremost of the articles of 
impeachment against Lord Clarendon in 1667^^^^ ‘Hhat he 
designed a Standing Army to be raised, and to govern the 
Kingdom thereby.” Therefore when the Standing Army 
arose, it became imperative to adopt some mode of recruiting 
which should not give a handle to assertions that the national 
Militia was being put to an unconstitutional use, and which 
should not excite ill-feeling in Parliament by infringements of 
the liberty of the subject 

So that it is not surprising that the Militia was in no degree 
rendered subservient to the maintenance of the standing army: 
indeed, on the contrary, the Militia would seem to have been 
neglected altogether, or else to have been regarded as politically 
incorruptible, by both James the Second and William the Third. 


]^oyal Warrt., 22 May, 1689. 

1293 Proceedings of House of Commons, Aug. 1660; ii June, 1678; 3 Novr., 
1673; 7 Feby., 1674 ; i Apr., 1679, &c. 

Declaration of Rights, 1689. 

1294 Proceedings of House of Commons, 6 Novr. , 1667. 
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James diverted the monies voted for the Militia to the 
increase of his permanent troops ; and when an invasion of this 
country was threatened in 1692, so little confidence had William 
in the national defensive forces that, ill as he could spare them, 
he sent home from Flanders several regiments of Regulars. 

The only solution to the difficulty of recruiting the Standing 
Army was Voluntary enlistment, and hence it is (the popular 
and Parliamentary feeling in favour of the Militia and against 
the Army remaining long unmodified) that our Army has from 
its earliest infancy been almost entirely recruited by voluntary 
enlistment, and has been (until quite lately) so little en rapport 
with the Militia. 

There can be few people who have not at some time or 
another encountered a recruiting party with its flutter of gay 
ribbons, and its invariable accompaniment of drummers and 
fifers: and this is the oldest method of recruiting practised in 
our Standing Army ; it was termed recruiting by Beat of 
drum/^ and the Warrant authorising anyone to recruit in this 
way was styled “ Beating Orders.'’ Thus the Earl of Peter-^ 
borough in 1661 was empowered to raise the Second Foot 
and the First Dragoons by beat of drum. 

While the Duke of Albemarle was Commander-in-Chief, it 
had been often customary for him to issue the “ Beating 
Orders ” upon receipt of the King's Warrant for any addition 
to the forces ; but after his death the beating orders emanated 
from the King himself. 

It seems to have been usual for those who received beating 
orders to make “ proclamation " of the same,^^®^ and to do this 
sometimes by advertisements in the public prints of the day. 


1295 Barillon Dispatches, June, July, and Aug., 16851 Dalrymple. 

Lord Peterborough’s Commission; Harl. MS. 1,595 ; also “full power and 
‘ * authority by beat of drum, proclamation, or otherwise, in our name to raise, 
“ list, arm, array, and put under command such or so many Vohmteers, both of 
Horse and Foot within this kingdom of England or any other Our kingdoms or 
“ dominions, as shall make up and complete your number designed by Us in your 
“ establishment for that service” (of Tangier), &c. 5 <&c. 

Heads of the late Lord-GeneraFs function, &c. (1678) ; State Paper Office ; 
“ Whensoever His Majesty gave order for the raising of any forces, and had given 
“ Commissions to the Officers, the General gave orders to them for the raising of 
“ their men by beat of drum,” &c. ; see App. XXL 

Royal Warrts., 23 Sepr.,1670, and 19 April, 1671, for volunteers ; and R. Warrt. , 
12 Jany., 1677/8, For raising recruits for the Coldstream Guards by beat of drum ; 
the warrants to be shewn to the Lord Mayor before beating in the City ; and many 
other instances in W.O. records, Misc. Order books. 

Lond. Gaz., 21/24 July, 1679, quoted below in Note 
Heads of the late Lord General’s function (1678). 

The Intelligencer, 26 Octr., 1663. 
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Until Aom three' or- four years after the Revolution almost 
the only mode of recruiting practised (in the Standing Army) 
was by beat of drum ; for no great difficulty had as yet been 
experienced in finding willing recruits. 

As early as 1666 and 1673, it is true, there had been excep- 
tions to this rule, and men had been pressed in Yorkshire by 
the Duke of Buckingham during the war with Holland; 
but this was made one of the grounds of accusation against him 
as a gross illegality. 

Generally a soldier's position had been regarded as no mean 
one, and something of the odour of the old days of rollicking 
libertinism still clung to the military garb even after the Revo- 
lution. Of late, it is true, knocks had been growing more 
plentiful, and money more scarce ; discipline had begun to 
assume a new and harsher aspect under Mutiny Acts and 
Continental Generals ; men were compelled to be content 
with their pay, and were not even permitted to grumble 
aloud if that was in arrear ; the army had been hugely 
increased, and the fighting profession was no longer the com- 
fortable close borough it had been under the second Charles. 
In his reign the place of a trooper in the Tangier Horse or of 
a private centinei in the Foot Guards, or in Dumbarton’s regi- 
ment, or among Kirke's Lambs, was not scorned by the sons 
of substantial yeomen : the pay was in itself of higher value 
than it was later when it became subject to all sorts of vexatious 
deductions, while the cost of living became dearer with the 


Lond, Gaz., 25/28 June, 1666; “ Whitehall, 27 June, 1666. Notice is hereby 
‘‘ given that if any persons shall design to list themselves in any of H.M.’s regiments 
‘‘ of Foot, they may upon offering themselves be received into the Service.” 

Lond. Gaz., 21/24 July, 1679; Whitehall, 23 July; “Whereas H.M. hath 
“ ordered recruits to be raised and sent to Tangier under the commands of Capt. 
“George Wingfield, &c. : these are to give notice that the said Captains have 
“ authority from H.M. to beat their drums for volunteers,” &c., &c. 

1 S 29 S Proceedings against the Duke of Buckingham, 13 Janry., 1673/4. House of 
Commons Journals. 

The accounts of the Churchwardens, Windsor, contain an entry in 1666, “ Paid 
“ for making clean the church after the prest soldiers departed, six shillings.” 
Divine service seems to have been regarded as a favourable snare for recruits. 
Compare Note 

A further account of the Prince’s (of Orange) army in a letter from Exeter, 
24Novr., 1688 ; Hark Misc., mention is made of the astonishment of the inhabi- 
tants that the Continental soldiers (of whom many were English), were civil and paid 
for what they had, being so favourable a contrast as compared with the habits of 
English soldiers. 

i3oa Art. War, 1673, Art. 14 ; App. LIII. 

Art. War, 1686, Art. 13 ; App. LIII. 

Ditto 1692, Art 14 ; App. LIIL 
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progress of the times and the pressure of long wars. It was 
not, however, the actual pay, but the lax discipline and license 
of the age, that had rendered the military calling not only 
alluring but even tolerably remunerative. After the accession 
of William and the consequent introduction of Continental 
discipline, the soldier^s career was no longer the free swaggering 
jolly life it once had been. Soldiers were no longer permitted, 
as of old, to live at free quarters in private houses wherever 
they went ; they could no longer with impunity make free with 
the wives and the wines of their citizen hosts; and if an 
aggrieved householder ventured to remonstrate, they might 
no longer threaten to knock his teeth down his throat with 
a sword-hilt, or to thrash him with a pike-staff. Such halcyon 
days were gone, and gone for ever, and were replaced by days 
of drills and fatigues, of written codes and repressive Acts of 
Parliament. It is, nevertheless, likely that all this hindered 
the recruiting of the Army less than the gross abuses respecting 
the men's pay. 

Voluntary enlistment, under these circumstances, failed at 
length ; and when four years of war had drained Scotland of 
its surplus population, resort was had in that kingdom to a 
system compounded of Conscription and Pressing. In 1694^®^^^ 
a levy of three thousand men was proportioned upon the 
different counties and boroughs of Scotland. And in 1696, 
an Act having been passed granting the King a levy of one 
thousand men annually in that country,^^^^^ the principles of 
selection were laid down as follows : — 

The Sheriffs were empowered to seize first, all “idle, loose, 


Reresby. 

Proceedings of House of Commons, 3 Novr., 1673, 

Proceedings of the House of Commons, Novr., 1685. 

See also under the head of Quarters, Chap. XXIX, 

130 - Lond. Gaz., 28 Decr./i Jany., 1693/4 j ‘‘ Edinboro’, 23 Deer, j This day was 
published here Their Majesties’ proclamation requiring a present levy to be made of 
‘‘ 2,979 Foot-soldiers by the several shires and bourgs of this kingdom, in pursuance 
“ of an Act of the late Sessions of Parliament ; for which purpose the Commissioners 
‘‘ of supply of every shire and stewartry were to meet together with all the Heretors, 
‘‘ to proportion the number of men to be levied out of every shire upon the said 
“ Heretors thereof 5 and the said Heretors are to be in readiness to design good and 
sufficient men according to the several proportions laid upon them, and to deliver 
“ them at four days’ warning to such Officers as shall be commissioned by H.M. or 
the Privy Council, to be regimented as H.M. shall think fit.” 

Lond. Gaz., 19/22 Mar., 1693/4. Sir Thos. Livingstone, Commr.-in-Chief in 
Scotland, authorised to appoint officers to receive these levies. 

13^3 Scotch Acts of Parliament “ anent the levy of one thousand men,” 1695 and 

The London Gazette says these were for the army in Flanders, 


'‘ and vagabond persons,” and "who have not wife or children ”; 
and second, “ all young fencible men of the bounds, not having 
" wife and children, and who are not menial or domestic servants 
" to ' any heretor, 'but earn their living by daily wages or by 
termly hire.” These were all ^‘to meet at certain days and 
" places, and there by lot and throwing of the dice or otherwise 
" as they shall think fit, determine which of them shall go forth 
" to serve as soldiers.” The Commissioners were to throw for 
absent men. 

This is, I imagine, the earliest record of legalised pressing 
and CONSCRIPTION to be met with in our history, as it certainly 
is in the history of our Standing Army. At the same time 
as the Scotch Parliament authorised these proceedings it 
declared Pressing in any other way to be illegal. 

Pressing for the Army was not the less illegal in 
England (although it had been practised even so lately as by 
the Parliament in 1642);^®®^ but for the navy it was per- 
mitted and indeed appears to have been authorised ; and 
in 1693 several officers of the Army, who desired, whether 
from motives of duty or with mercenary views, to have their 
Companies complete, bribed the naval press-gangs to ship off 
pressed men to Holland to serve in the army. The proceedings 
in respect of this matter lay especial stress upon the entrapped 
men being pressed for “ land soldiers ” or " /^;2//-service.” What 
was done, or whether anything at all was done, to the Officers 
concerned in this illegality, does not appear ; but at all events 
the punishment inflicted by the Lord Chief Justice (before whom 
they were brought) cannot have been such as to deter a 
repetition of the crime, for a twelvemonth later a series of most 
atrocious practices by a press-gang was brought to light 

A man named Tooley^^®^ was found to be keeping a house 
in Holborn, apparently legalised as a sort of house of detention 
for sailors suspected of intended desertion, but which was used 
far more for a regular trade in recruits for the Army. 

It must be premised, for the due comprehension of the 
motives to practices so contrary to law and involving such risk 
in case of detection, that Captains of Troops or Companies 


Chamberlayne, 1669. 

Blackstone. 

Clarendon. 

1306 Proceedings of the House of Commons, 27 and 28 Febry., 1692/3. 

For iegaiity of Pressing for the Navy, see Blackstone, Book I, Chap. 13. 
Proceedings of Ho. of Commons, 12 and 24 Febry., and 5 Mar., 1693/4. 
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could draw no pay for men whose places in the ranks were 
vacant on the days of muster, and that while they had a great 
pecuniary interest in vacancies between the periods of muster, 
they had thus an even greater interest in completing their quota 
against those periods. Supposing a Captain to gain thus one 
month’s subsistence for a vacancy in addition to the two pounds 
levy money allowed for filling it up, he could afford to pay 
from one to two pounds per head to a crimp for recruits, when- 
ever he 'urgently required them. Thus this crimp Tooley drove 
a thriving trade in “food for powder” ; and in his proceed- 
ings we have a forecast of those iniquitous and too notorious 
modes of entrapping recruits that have lasted until quite our 
own times. 

Every reader has doubtless heard of the “ King’s shilling.” 
This shilling was one day’s pay, the acceptance of which by a 
soldier was necessary to substantiate in the eye of the law any 
charge of desertion ; for the best proof of a man’s enlistment 
was to be found in the fact of his having drawn pay. The 
great object then of either recruiting-Serjeant or crimp was 
to get a man to accept a shilling, when they clapped him on 
the shoulder, uttered the magical words “ In the King’s name,” 
and in a moment the free citizen had rendered himself amenable 
to that necessarily harshest of all penal codes, martial law, 
Mr. Tooley and his servants were adepts at this game of passing 
the Shilling. Sometimes the shilling was slipped into a man’s 
pocket without his knowledge: Mr. Tooley’s agent then got 
into conversation with him at an alehouse or other place of 
public resort, and bye and bye declared him to have enlisted : 
the victim might assert that he could easily prove that the 
story of his taking the shilling was false, for that he had only 
a few pence in his pocket : a constable was called and his 
pockets were searched, and of course the shilling produced 
therefrom to his unutterable confusion and discredit ; and off 
he w^ent to Mr. Tooley’s in Holborn. Giving a man the shilling 
while drunk, and suffering him to get sober at Mr. Tooley’s was 
a common thing. 

Occasionally when Mr. Tooley’s agents were quite sure of 
the lookers-on, if the victim made too much fuss over taking 
his shilling, he was simply held down, gagged, and tied, and 
then the money being forced into his pocket he was carried 
off to Holborn. It is difficult in these cases to know why 

See also Farqithar ; The Recruiting Officer, 
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the ' farce of forcing the money on the man was gone through 
at allj as the whole procedure was after all kidnapping pure 
and simple., , 

One man indeed managed to throw the shilling away m^heii 
thus forced upon him, whereupon he was told that the liaYing 
‘' handled it was enough” “and so brought him to Tooley's, 
“ but the man that forced the shilling upon him offered to let 
“ him go for forty shillings.” 

When Tooley's residence was visited by order of the House 
of Commons, there were still a great many men in it, and the 
Commissioners took down the statement of each individpal as 
to how he came there. Two of these statements deseiwe to be 
quoted. 

“ John Harrison ; was first pressed by two seamen; but 
“ for 2 s, they let him go, then one Cockson a soldier met with 
“ him and told him he would help him to be of the King’s 
“ Guards, where he should be well paid and appear only on 
“ muster-days ; but he brought him to Toolye’s house, where 
“ one Sutton, one of Toolye’s servants, gave him i.?. ; and one 
“ Smart, another of his servants, took it away again. Toolye 
“ has offered him to several Captains ; particularly yesterday 
“ he disposed of him to a Captain, who upon view of Harrison 
“ did not like him ; and thereupon Toolye returned the money.” 

“ Samuel Evans, a Welchman ; speaks very little English ; 
“ hath an estate of £$0 per annum in Merionethshire and pays 
^‘£7 annum King’s taxes ; was made drunk and threatened 
“by the constable of St Ann’s, that if he did not take is. 
“ Impress money they would carry him to the Tower ; and then 
“he was brought to Toolye’s ; he hath a wife big with child 
“ and two children, and came to London upon a law-suit” 

The whole of Toolye’s captives were ordered to be discharged, 
but it does not appear that Toolye received any punishment 

Although pressing for the Army generally was not recog- 
nised, there were some peculiar exceptions. For instance a 
Royal Warrant addressed to Gervas Price Esq re. Our Serjeant 
Trumpeter, dated July, 1667, runs thus; “Whereas there 
“will be need of some Trumpeters and Drum-beaters for the 
“ use of Our new raised Forces. . ... . We do hereby 

“authorise and require you to press and take up from time to 
“ time such and so many Trumpeters and Drum-beaters as shall 
“ be necessary.” In 1676 again a Warrant issued to the“ Drum- 


Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 11,310. 
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Major-General ” to ‘‘ impress fifteen able Drummers ’’ for 
service with troops raising for Virginia : and there are other 
cases of the same kind with especial regard to drummers and 
trumpeters. Again in 1680 a Warrant was given to the 
'' Serjeant Chirurgeon ” to “ forthwith impress one able 
cliirurgeon and a mate for him to serve in our intended 
expedition to Tangier/’ 

The servant of a Member of the House of Commons 
happening to be one of the men spirited away to Toolye’s 
house, an inquiry was instituted, and in the next Mutiny BilP®^^^ 
a clause was inserted to the effect that no man should be held 
to be listed unless he had previously been taken before a Justice 
of the Peace to declare his free consent : this Clause of the 
Mutiny Act is repeated to the present day. 

Recruits had also “to take the oaths of allegiance and 
“supremacy and to receive the Sacrament,” or they were 
liable to have their pay respited until they did so : of this there 
occurred several instances in 1676-8. 

Up to the time of King William’s death there was (with one 
or two very circumscribed exceptions) no LIMIT OF SERVICE in 
our army, although precedents were not wanting in other 
countries for the establishment of such a limit.^^^® In the 
Swedish army the periods of enlistment for the infantry were 
twenty years for a native recruit, and fifteen for a foreigner. 
The enlistment of the British soldier was in effect for life or 
during the King’s pleasure ; for, desertion being at all times a 
felony, no man could quit the army until he had been 
regularly discharged, whether his period had expired or not. 

The earliest instance of limited service in the English Army 
is to be found in the enlistment of recruits for Tangier in 1679/®^^ 
upon the “ assurance to all such as shall list themselves, that 
“they shall be relieved the third year, and come for England, 
“and be well paid in the meanwhile.” This was probably in 
imitation of the East India Company, which imposed upon 
its recruits a condition of a fixed period of service varying from 
five years upwards. 


Liosb Uoyal Warrts., 7 Octr. , 1676, and 2 June, 1680; W.O. records. 

5 and 6 Win. and Mary, Cap. 15. 

1309 a Order, 23 June, 1676, and several other instances ; W. O. records. 

Sir J. Turner, 1671. 

Chap. XXVI, Note 
Lond. Gaz., 21/24 July, 1679. 

^=^12 St. Helena Official Records, 27 Aug., 1683, ^ Feby., 1685/6, and other 
'entries.; 
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: A .Still more decided instance of an exception to the general 
rule occurs in the Scotch Act of Parliament of 1696/®^^ already 
quoted, which enacted that the recruits levied under its provi- 
sions were not obliged to remain in the service longer than three 
years. 

The idea of engaging for life must have greatly tended to deter 
recruits from entering a service which they could never abandon, 
however distasteful or disappointing they might find it 

Another excellent innovation occurs in the Scotch Acts of 
1696: those who preferred to serve in purse rather than in 
person were allowed to do so by a fine of twenty-four 
pounds Scots. 

In 1696 an Act^^^^ was passed in England by which no 
imprisoned Debtor could obtain his release under a previous 
Act “for the relief of poor prisoners for debt or damages,” 
except upon the condition of enlisting into the Army or Navy. 
Gaolers were to render returns of prisoners willing to accept 
this condition to the Commissary-General of the Musters, and 
a Royal Warrant was to be obtained before the enlistment 
could be carried into effect The debtor was permitted to find 
a substitute if he preferred to do so to serving in person. 

When Sir James Turner wrote (1671) there was no rule 
of AGE FOR RECRUITS in this country ; but in William^s reign 
we gather from the Act just mentioned and from other official 
sources that the limit of age for military service was from 
seventeen to forty. The Commissaries of Musters were at all 
times bound to see^^^® that the soldiers were in every way fit for 
service. Men who were disabled “ by loss of limb or otherwise ” 


1313 Scotch Act, anent the levy of i,ooo men,’* 1696. 

Scotch Act of Parliament, 1696, “ For recruiting the regiments either at home 
“ or abroad,” 

By Articles of War, 1673, Cl. 50, soldiers were forbidden to find substitutes to do 
their duty ; but an instance of authorised substitutes is given in the text under the 
head of “ Recruiting by Prisoners.” 

1315 y & g William III, Cap. 12. 

Proclamation, Kensington, 14 Mar., 1695/6 ; Lond. Gaz., 16 Mar., 1695/6. 

Mis. Book 517: — ^W.O. records ; contains a Warrant of the Lords Justices (for 
the King), and counter-signed by the Judge- Advocate-General for the release of 
29 Prisoners from York Castle to recruit Col. Farrington*s regt. ; 11 June, 1696. 
And several other similar Warrants in the same year. 

1316 Sir J. Turner. 

1317 7 & 8 Wm. in, Cap. 12. 

Orders and Instructions for the Musters, Dublin, 29 July, i 697 j CL 10, 
App. XLVn. 

1318 Regulations for the Musters, 5 May, 1663, Cl. i, App. XXIY. Art. of War, 
1673, CL 38 ; App. LIIL 
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were not eligible as recruits. Yet there must have prevailed 
exceedingly vague notions of what constituted ‘‘inability for 
“the Service/’ for we find rewards offered for deserters with 
deformities and peculiarities such as would effectually bar 
entrance to the Service in these days. Thus in i686 a guinea 
reward was offered for the apprehension of a deserter from the 
Thirteenth Foot/*'^^® “a Welchman, having upon his left foot six 
“ toes, and on his left hand two fingers growing together, and the 
“ little toe on his left foot always sticking out of his shoe.” In 1690 
a deserter from the First Foot-Guards^^^® “ having one leg smaller 
“ than the other ” was deemed equally valuable : the same regi- 
ment offered three guineas in 1694 for a man “ blind of his 
“ right eye ” ; and “ squint-eyed men ” were by no means rare.^^^^ 

When the six English and Scotch regiments in the Dutch 
service came over from Holland in 1685, James the Second was 
so struck by the soldierly appearance imparted to them by 
uniformity of age and size of the men, that he set to work to 
purge the army of men past service, and of men of diminu- 
tive stature. 

Nevertheless the style of recruits deteriorated in a corres- 
ponding ratio to the increase of the demand, and to the 
progressive effect of mal-administration and corrupt practices. 
When a soldier could obtain no pay (while the Secretary at 
War, the Commissary- General, the Paymaster-General, and the 
Colonels of Regiments were notoriously enriching themselves at 
his expense), it is not likely that a good class of men would be 
attracted. 

In the beginning of King Charles's reign a recruit had to 
produce “ good testimonies of courage and fidelity ” ; towards 
the close of the same reign it became necessary to hang 

deserters ^^25 ^^^y example. 


Lond. Gaz., 26/29 July, 1686. 

Lond. Gaz., 15/18 Deer., 1690. 

Lond. Gaz., 5/8 March, 1693/4. 

Lond. Gaz., 25/28 May, 1691 ; 23/26 Apr., 1694; 25/28 Janry., 1696/7; 
&c., &c. 

Letter, Dublin Castle, 8 June, 1 686, Clarendon to Rochester/ Clarendon 
correspee., “His Lordship {Tyrconnel} then told me that there was another reform 
“ to be made in the army ; for G— — d d— n me,” says he, “ this Scotch battalion 
“ which is newly come into England, has undone us ; the King is so pleased with it 
“ that he will have all his forces in the same posture. We have here a great many 
“ old men, and of different statures ; they must be all turned out, for the King would 
“ have all his men young and of one size.” 

Lond. Gaz., 8 Octr., 1690, gives the height of two deserters from the ist Ft. Gds. ; 
one was 5 ft. 8 in., the other 5 ft. 7 in. 

The Intelligencer, 26 Octr., 1663. 

Lond. Gaz., 11/15 July, 1678. 
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Deserters, there were in 1663,^®^®- but they evidentty deserted 
only to escape 'a particular foreign service; but in James the 
Second’s reign desertion had become a common occurrence, 
and several soldiers were executed upon being re-taken.^*'^^*^ 

The year 1678 was a year of war, and seems to have been 
the earliest year in which the demand for recruits exceeded the 
supply, for not only were there the unusual spectacles of 
executions for desertion in the camp at Hounslow, but also 
bounties were granted to recruits under the name of LEVY- 
MONEY : this levy-money was rather an advance of pay than 
what is now termed bounty money. The levy-money in 1678 
was fixed at twenty shillings per recruit, and at this figure it 
continued (having come to be regarded as a regular allowance) 
until 1690, when forty shillings was the rate allowed.^®®^ There 
was one intermediate exception to the rate of twenty shillings ; 
and this was at the time when the landing of William of Orange 
from Holland was expected : the levy-money offered at this 
time to recruits for the 1st Dragoon-Guards and the ist 
Dragoons was as high as £20 for the. troopers (as well as for 

The Intelligencer, 7 Deer., 1663. 

Lond. Gaz.j Janry., 1685/610 1688. 

Lond. Gazettes, 10/23 Septr., 1686 ; 4/18 Apr. ; 8 l 19/23 May, 1687. 

1329 ii would appear probable that negroes were already admitted to serve in the 
West Indies, for the man mentioned in the following extract could scarcely be 
anything but the bond-slave of the recipient of his pay ; Guy, Schedule of Secret 
Service Money ; 1681, “ To Anne Milton for pay due to her servant Richard Stamp, 

a soldier under the command of Captain Barrett at Berbadoes, £7 14?.’’ 

1330 Royal Warrt., 4 Apr., 1678 5 and another of same date ordering the payment, 
App. XXXIV. See however Note referring to 1664 (being also a year of war). 

Letter, 17 Febry., 1678/9, Chas. Harrison to William Loimds enclosing certain 
orders for payments of upwards of Five Pounds towards enlisting men ; Treasy. State 
Papers. 

Reresby, Mar., 168S : ‘‘Commissions were given out for the raising 10,000 
“ Foot, and twenty shillings advance allowed to every man.” 

E. of Ossory’s Acet, 1678, Add. MSS. 28,943, : “Paid Col, Bellasis 

“ for recruits;!£’6i5.” “ Recruits ;^72 135.” 

Report, 16 July, 1689 ; Try. State Papers; shews that Colonel Beveridge had 
some years previously received ;S‘ioo “levy money” when raising a regiment of 
dragoons (disbanded before complete). 

Acet. of men transferred from Monmouth’s regt. to the Royal Regt. of Fusileers 
in 1689 ; Try. State Papers; Monmouth received, “jj^’iooas levy money” that he 
might be enabled to complete his regiment again. 

Report, 24 Deer., 1690, of Paymr* Genl. upon the petitions of several Colonels for 
“levy-money.” Try. State papers. 

Proc. Flo. of Commons, 1692 to 1698, Annual Estimates. 

There are many instances of Levy money in W.O. records, 1660-1700. 

Letter, Whitehall, 14 Aug. , 1690, Blathwayt to Clarke ; That 40J. per man 
mustered at the sea-side (for embarkation for Ireland) had been promised to Brewer’s 
regt. ( 1 2th Foot) for recruits ; Clarke MSS. 

Royal Want, Whitehall, 2 Octr., 1688 ; Brit Mus., Add. MSS. 5,752. 
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Horse-Granadeers of the Guards), and £12 for Dragoons, the 
same to be paid (to the Officers, entendu) ^Svithout any 
“ deduction or defalcation whatever.” 

In 1691 an attempt at economy was made by a return to 
the twenty shillings/®®'*^ but this veiy inopportune measure failed 
and was cancelled within a month of its issue. 

Because twenty or forty shillings levy-money was allowed, 
it by no means follows that the whole of it went to the soldier : 
indeed we have direct proof to the contrary. Captains were 
held responsible that their companies were kept duly 
complete ; and if they were not complete on the day of muster 
the pay of so many men as were wanting fell in to Goveimment 
for the whole period to which the muster related ; so that (as 
already stated) while Captains found it to their own interest to 
keep their companies as low as possible between the musters, 
they were equally solicitous to fill their ranks by muster-day ; 
in addition to this inducement they had the spur of the levy- 
money, they, or their Colonels, receiving the whole of it and 
then making such bargains with the recruits as they best might, 
sometimes as low as six shillings, sometimes as high as a 
guinea. As the levy-money could not be drawn until the 
recruits had been shewn, one very great evil naturally resulted ; 
and this was, that it became to the interest of Colonels to 
connive at FRAUDULENT RE-ENLISTMENTS of men already in 
the Service; and these were resorted to by soldiers when they 
wished to obtain a change of masters, or when they were 
sufficiently devoid of principle to exchange for the money alone. 
Such were the profits to the Colonels that it was even worth 

Letter, Whitehall, 22 Janry., 1690/1, Blathwayt to Clarke ; “I fear those 
“ (recruits) of the Foot will be hardly made, the King allowing to the English but 
" 2or. per man.” 

Letter, Whitehall, lo Febry,, 1690/1 ; Blathwayt to Clarke ; that the King has 
allowed 40^. instead of 20s. “ for making up the recruits of Foot for Ireland.” 

Letter, Whitehall, 14 Febry., 1690/1, Ditto to ditto ; that all regts. of Foot 
recruiting in England were to receive 40J. per man. 

Abstract of Recruits shipped for Ireland 19 May, 1691 ; Clarke MSS. 

Art. of War, 1673, Cl. 49 5 App. LIII. 

Chap. XXIX on Pay. 

^336 Letter, Cork, 21 Feby., 1690/1, Col. Hastings (13th Foot) to Clarke ; that 
other Colonels were tempting his own and Hales’s men to desert and enter their regts. 
for Flanders, giving bounties from six shillings to a guinea. 

Letter, Cork, 20 Feby., 1690/1, Col. Dutton (Hales’s) to Ginckell ; to same 
effect as above quotation ; Clarke MSS. 

1337 Letter, Cork, 31 Jany., 1690/1, Gol. Hastings {13th Foot) to Clarke, Secretary 
at War; that as Beaumont’s regt. (8th Foot) is to be broke^ hopes it may be broke 
into his own regt. besides that number will near complete mine, I will make you 
“ a present of twenty guineas.” 
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their while ;to bribe the Secretary at War. The' Scotch Parlia- 
ment enacted in 1696^®®^ that the levy-money, twenty pounds 
Scots, was to be paid down to the recruits by the Officer who 
received them over. In the Spring of 1696^®®® a curious allow- 
ance was made on account of levy-money to replace men lost 
by the siege of Namur ; for the rates were three pounds per 
man for killed and one pound per man for wounded — presumably 
Upon the supposition that the wounded men might return to the 
ranks at some future time. 

In 1688 it was declared penal by the Mutiny Act to enlist 
into a second regiment without previous discharge from the first 
This did not, as we have seen, stop the practice ; and in 1691 it 
had again attained to such a degree among the regiments in 
Ireland, that General Ginckell issued a Proclamation against 
it, while in 1692 it was found necessary to further enforce the 
law by a Royal Warrant 

Desertion, in one form or another, continued rife throughout 
the Service up to the termination of the war in Flanders.^'^^^ 

With a view to securing recruits physically fit for the Service, 
an order was issued in 1697 prohibiting the enlistment of 
men by Captains until they had first been inspected and passed 
by their Colonels. 

Married men were especially objected to as soldiers. 

In 1671 an order was given that no soldier in the First 
and Second Foot-Guards was to marry without the sanction of 
his Captain ; and in 1685 an order to the same effect, but of 
general application, was published. At the great reduction in 
1697 the married men were discharged whether they desired 
it or not, while the unmarried ones were compelled to remain. 

Nevertheless it had begun to make itself apparent that dis- 


1338 Scotch Act Anent the levy of 1,000 men’®; 1696. 

1339 Warrt, 6 Feby., 1695/6, App. LXXXVIII. 

1340 j Wm. & Mary, Sess. 2, Cap. 4. 

1^*11 Proclamation, 12 June, 1691 ; Clarke MSS. 

See also Note 

R. Warrt., Whitehall, 9 June, 1692; W.O. records. 

1^*12 London Gazette ; numerous advertisements for deserters. 

D’ Auvergne. 

Proclamation, 10 June, 1697, enjoining more earnest endeavours to discover 
deserters. Lond. Gaz., 10/14 June, 1697- 

1343 Proclamation, Dublin, 26 July, 1697 ; App. XC. 

Order, 3 Novr., 1671, App. LXXXL 

1345 Regulation, i June, 1685, Mis. Orders, W.O. records. 

1346 Orders, Dublin, 28 Feby. ; i Mar. ; 5 Mar. ; 9 Mar. ; 18 Mar,, 1697/8, for 
disbanding nine different regiments ; Dub. State papers. 
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cha 'ge from the Army was no longer regarded as a grave 
punishment (as in the days of Charles the Second), but that on 
the contrary it was considered a boon ; for in 1689 a FREE 
DISCHARGE was awarded as a recompense to soldiers giving 
information of false musters. 

The mere fact of discharge being thus mentioned as a boon 
in 1689 goes far to prove that some dischai'ge other than free 
must have been already recognised in our Standing Army, as 
was assuredly the case in the Colonial forces.^'"^*^® 

When the first great reduction took place on the restoration 
of peace in 1679, it became desirable to promulgate some distinct 
regulations respecting the rights and privileges of discharged 
men,- And the rules then promulgated would doubtless represent 
the customs of the Service up to that time. 

Disbanded Foot-soldiers were allowed to carry aw’-ay with 
them their clothes, swords and belts, and knapsacks ; and 
Horse-soldiers their horses and saddlery in addition. Besides 
this every soldier received ten shillings as “a free gift” over 
and above his pay, to enable him to reach his home. 

At the next grand reduction after the peace of Ilyswick 
(1697), rules observed were very similar to those of 1679.^®"'^ 
When a regiment was about to be disbanded, it was paraded 
by the Brigadeer (accompanied sometimes by an officer of the 
Adjutant-Generafs department) in the presence of a Commis- 
sary of the Musters. This latter officer was charged to see that 
the regulations were duly enforced, and among other things that 
a settlement was effected between the Officers and their men. 
Soldiers were to carry away with them all clothes and accoutre- 
ments provided out of the off-reckonings ; but instead of taking 
their swords with them they were to return them into store 
receiving three shillings apiece in lieu. Troopers and Dragoons 

1347 j Wm. & Mary, Sess. 2, Cap. 4. 

St. Helena Official Records, 8 Feby., 1685/6; and 17 Mar., i 6 S 6 lf ; the 
sums paid being £$ and and being evidently calculated on the length of “ con* 
“ traded time ” still to run. 

31 Chas. 11 , Cap. I. 

Report, 30 Aug., 1660, from the Committee of the Army ; Proceedings of House 
of Commons; Cobhett. 

also authorities in next Note. 

1350 -^oysX W'arrant, i Deer., 1697 ; App, XXXII, 

Order, Whitehall, 14 Feby., 1697-8; App, C. 

Orders, Dublin, 18 Deer., 18 Deer, (again), 1697 ; il Janry., 28 Febry,, 1697/S ; 

5 > 9 j & Mar., 1697/8 ; Dub. State papers. 

Royal Warrt,, 8 Novr., 1698, to Mr, D. Butts, Commissary of Musters, proceeding 
to the West Indies to disband Col. HolPs regiment : Brit. Mus., Add. MSS, 10,123, 
andW.O. records. 
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were also still allowed to take away their horses, under certain 
limitations 4 ^^^ But' then came a very shabby amendment on the 
rules of 1679 ; instead of the soldier getting a bounty of ten 
shillings, or of ten days’ he was to receive ten days’ sub- 
sistence only,^®^® or three shillings and fourpence for a private, 
five shillings for a drummer, and seven and sixpence for a 
Serjeant, to carry them home.” A trooper received seven days’ 
full pay if taking his horse with him. Even in those early 
times the War-Office was in the habit of creating discontent 
by such ill-judged and ill-timed parsimonies, which had to be 
rescinded after the mischief was done ; and thus the reduction 
of the ten days’ pay to ten days’ subsistence had to be unmade 
almost as soon as made, and a true bureaucratic compromise 
effected, by the grant of fourteen days’ subsistence. 

Unmarried soldiers of disbanded regiments were not to be 
discharged, but transferred to other corps in lieu of the 
married men of those corps, neither were they to derive any of 
the benefits accruing to the other disbanded soldiers and to the 
reduced Benedicks. So that at the end of the year 1698 the 
British Army was composed wholly of bachelors. 

Disbanded soldiers were enjoined not to travel home in 
bands of more than three together, a very wise proviso in 
days when the machinery for maintaining the public peace was 
cumbrous and scanty. 

When a regiment was only to be reduced and not disbanded, 
the youngest companies ” (exclusive of granadeers) were to 
be first selected for reduction. 

Chap. XXIX under Cavalry — Remounts.” 

1332 Warrt , Whitehall, 14 Feby., i697”S ; App. C. 

Order, Dublin, ii Janry., 1697/8. App. XXVI. 

Royal Warrt., 1699, to Mr. Daniel Butts, Commissary, on proceeding to the West 
Indies to disband Col. Holt’s regiment of Foot : To pay the disbanded soldiers the 
‘‘same bounty as was allowed to those disbanded here,” vizt. Serjeant, two weeks 
full subsistence 14^., Corporal 9 j. , Drummer 9^., Sentinel 7 ^. ; Brit Mus., Add, MSS. 
10,123. 

1353 Orders as quoted in Note That all the unmarried private soldiers, 

“ natives of England, shall be set apart in order to be incorporated into other regi- 
“ ments in the room of such, there as have wives, and that an OfScer be appointed 
“ to receive and convey them . to the regiment into which they are to be incorporated,” 
. . . . . “ but they are not to receive the King’s bounty money nor the 30i‘. for 
“ their swords, but the same are to be given to those that shall be put out of other 
“ regiments to make room for them.” (The bounty money here means the ten days’ 
subsistence on discharge.) Similar Warrts., I Mar., 5, 9, 18 Mar., 1697-8, for dis- 
banding Charlemont’s, Wolseley’s, &c. 

Order, Whitehall, 14 Feby., 1697/8 ; App, C. 

1355 Warrant (“ by H. M.’s Command ”), Dublin, 8 Apr. , 1699. App. XXXI 1 1 . 
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Disbanded or reduced Officers were placed Upon half-pay 
until they could be absorbed, so that half-pay was a mere 
retaining fee. 

In 1698 the number of Officers thrown out of employ was so 
large that their services were utilised by forming any of them 
that volunteered into a Company that was to march at the head 
of the First Foot-Guards. 

In the seventeenth century all soldiers were enlisted for 
general service, and transfers of men from one corps to another 
were frequent. In 1674^^®® we find one hundred and fifty 
soldiers taken out of three companies of the Foot-Guards 
towards making up a new regiment. In 1689 the Seventh 
Fusileers received a large accession from Monmouth^s Regi- 
ment 7 ^®^ the men having apparently been sent off to Ireland 
for general service and then afterwards attached to any regiment 
in want of men. In 1690 the Artillery train was recruited 
by drafting one man per company from several Infantry regi- 
ments. In 1697 two men per troop were drafted out of 
Echlin’s Dragoons to recruit Lord Romney’s regiment. When 
reductions took place, men were also transferred not only 
from one troop or company to another, but from the broken 
regiments into other regiments that happened to be incom- 
plete.^®^^^ 

It is very sure that in some of these instances, if not in all, 
the men’s wishes were not consulted ; but there were occasions 
when soldiers were allowed to volunteer for transfer from their 
regiments : thus in 1687 one hundred men were permitted to 

Royal Warrt, 26 Novr., 1678. App. LIV. 

Royal Warrt, 26 Apr., 1695. -^PP* 

See also Chaps. XXVII and XXIX on Rewards and Finance. 

1357 Circular Letter, Secy, at War, 3 Septr., 1698; App. LVL 

1358 Royal Warrt, 29 Apr., 1674, App. XXXVIII. 

List of Respites Monmouth’s Regt., 1689 ; Try. State Papers. 

13^10 Memorial by certain Compies. of Foot to Ginckell, 12 June, 1691 ; Clarke 
MSS. 

1301 Orders, Dublin, 19 Aug. and 4 Septr., 1697 ; Dub. state papers. 

1362 Order, Dublin, Mar., 1690/1, to Abraham Yarner, Esqr., Commy.-Genl. of the 
Musters, “And you are to dispose such numbers of the said disbanded troops (of 
‘ ‘ Wolseley’s Inniskilling Horse) into the remaining ones as may make the numbers 
“ of such remaining troops complete,” &c. ; Clarke MSS. It must be recollected 
that at this time a recruit belonged to a company or troop and not to a regiment at 
large. 

13 * 1 ^ Authorities quoted in Note. 13 ^® 

1364 Lond. Gaz., 13/16 June, 1687. Sailed the East India Company’s ship 
“ Ccesar,” having on board a Company of 100 soldiers of Lord Viscount Mont- 
“ gomcry’s regt. (which His Majesty was pleased to give leave to go in the said 
“ Company’s service).” 
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volunteer from the Eleventh Foot for the East India Company's 
service. 

During the Irish war of 1690^^®^ some few regiments secured 
their own' recruits; but generally- the men were enlisted for, 
general service, and on their arrival in Ireland were told off to 
the several corps. ■ But at the end of the same year, the^ usual . 
system having worked badly either from mismanagement of 
the levy money or from mutual jealousies of the style of the 
different drafts, or because general recruiting parties did not 
interest themselves sufficiently in their task, the King ordered 
every regiment to send some of its own officers to England to 
recruit for their particular corps, and the levy money to be paid 
direct to them. 

It used apparently to be considered desirable to recruit 
regiments from the Counties in which they were originally 
raised, or to which their Colonels belonged. 

No change in the Establishment was made without the 
opinion of the Commander-in-Chief : the change being 

decided upon, the proper warrants were drawn up in his office 
in quintuplicate, and when signed by the King, one copy went 
to the General concerned, one to the principal Secretary of 
State, one to the Paymaster-General, one to the Commissary- 
General, and one to the Commissioners of the Treasury, 

The following list shews as nearly as can be ascertained the 
total strength of the Forces up to the year 1700: but it has 
not been thought worth while to make such further research as 
would render the list more perfect: — ^ 


List and Distribution of the Recruits raised in England for the Forces in 
Ireland, June, 1690 ; Glarke MSS. The recruits raised for special regiments nimi- 
bered only 400 among three regts. ; those for general service 5,000 distributed among 
ten regiments. 

Letter, Whitehall, 18 Novr., 1690. Blathwayt to Ginckell ; desiring that lists 
of vacancies in each regiment might be furnished, “ Sa Majeste etant d’intention de 
faire faire les recrues d’infanterie par les oSiciers m^me de chaque raiment, en leur 
“ donnant de Fargent.’’ 

Letter, Whitehall, 20 Novr,, 1690, Blathwayt to Clarke ; that officers for recruiting 
had been ordered over from each regiment. — Clarke MSS. 

Letter, Cork, 31 Janry., 1 690/1, Hastings (13th Foot) to Clarke ; hopes that 
Beaumonfs (8th Foot) may be broke into his (13th Foot) “ they being most of them 
“my country, Leicestershire” : both regts. were raised in the Midland Counties ; 
'Clarke MSS. 

1368 ipeads of the late Lord GeneraFs function (1678), App. XXL 
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List of the Establishments of the Standing 
from 1660 to 1700. 


Forces 


1663 

1668 ^370 

1669 


3.574 

4,878 

6.578 

7,816 


1680 8,700 


Standing regts. only. 

Garrisons and independent Companies, England only. 
** Guards and Garrisons,” England, 
do. do. 

(includes 4 Barbadoes ” companies), 
besides OiFrs. and N.C.O. 

England, 5,690 1 
Tangier, 3,010 / 

Life Gds. . 

Horse Gds. 

1st Drs. . 

1st Ft Gds. 


1684 1372 9,2154 


1684 1373 

1687 1374 

1688 1373 
( I Novr. ) 


9,703 


2nd do. 

1st Ft 
2nd Ft. 

3rd Ft 
4th Ft. 
Maritime regt. 
Ireland 


887 '! 

43S 

381 

1,758 

916 

1,497 

871 
844 
774 
849 j 


j- 9,215, England. 


r.)J 


592 besides Offrs., whole army. 


1688 13/3 16,482 
(5 Novr.) 


1689 1377 
do. 
do. 

1689 

(Sth May) 

1690 

1691 13 /® 
do. 138 ® 


11,748 

22,790 

9,770 

42,432 

23,390 

11,110 

11,287 


Horse ... 

Dragoons 
Foot ... 

Horse ... 

Dragoons 
Foot ... 

England 'j 
Ireland i-44,308. 

Flanders J 

Ireland, Kang Jameses Army. 

Ireland. 

Ireland. 

do. 


1 34,592- 


6,002 'I 

1,994 
26,596 J 
3,522 ^ 

1,000 [16,482. 
11,960; 


13 * 5 ® Abstract of H.M.’s Guards, &c., 1660/1663 ; Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 28,082. 
13 ”® Abstract of Est. 1668/9 ; Brit Mus., Add. MSS. 28,082. 
i 3 /‘i Abstract of Forces 1680; Brit Mus., Add. MSS. 10,123. 

Est. list, 1680 ; Harl. MSS. 6,425. 

13/2 Nathan Brooks, 1684. 

13^3 Est. of Army in Ireland, 1685 ; Brit Mus., Add, MSS. 15,897. 

13^1 Harl. MSS. 4,847 and 7,018. 

13 /'“ Est list, 1687/9; Harl. MSS. 7,018. (Increases by James 11 .) 

13 ^'® Est. list, 5 Novr., 1688 ; Harl. MSS. 7,436. 

13 //" Est lists, I May, 1689; Harl. MSS. 7,437; and Harl. MSS. 7,438 and 
7,439. 

Journal of the Proceedings of the Parliament in Ireland with the Est. of the 
forces there, Lond. 1689. 

1378 Est list, I June, 1690, Harl. MSS. 7,441. 

137 ® Est list, 1691/3, Harl. MSS. 7,442. 

138 ® Abstract of Ests. ; Brit Mus., Add. MSS. 10,123 
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, 1591 , 1381 

. ■12,960 

Ireland. 

do. , ■ 

65,000 

Whole army. 

do.^ 

69,636 

do. 

"1692 

10,769 

Ireland. 

do. 

64,924 

Whole army. 

do. ^392 

66,472 

do. England, Ireland, Scotland, and FI 

1693 

54,562 

Whole army. 

do. 1381 

83,000 

do. 

1694 1383 

6,300 

Scotland. 

do. 138-1 

93,635 

Whole army. 

169s 

87,702 

do. (included, 32 foreign regts. ). 

1696 ^388 

87,440 

Wliole army — Horse 

Dragoons ... 6,2451-87,440. 

Foot 69,342 j 

Of which servts. = 5,749. 

1697 1387 

86,998 

Whole army. 

do. 

87,440 

do. 

1698 

14,834 

England. 

do. 

1,258 

W. Indies. 

1 

f 14,834 

England. 

1698/9 1369 J 

15,488 

Ireland. 

I 

1 1,258 

Colonies. 

1699 

7,000 

England. 

do. 5381 

12,000 

Ireland. 


The strength of the Militia in England and Wales alone 
in 1697 was 6,000 Horse, and 74,000 Foot 

The following lists will prove of especial interest to Scotch- 
men and deserve record : 

‘‘Note of the Minster in August, 1684; H.M.'s troop of 
‘ Giiaird, whereof the Lord Livingstone is Captain, consists 
“ of nyntie nyne horsemen, but is not mustered. 


Commons Journals. 

Proc, of Ho. of Commons, 9 Octr., 1690, and 9 Novr. , 1691. 

1382 House of Commons, 25 Novr., 1692. 

Scotch Parlt. Proceedings, Apr., 1694, 

List of Land Forces which H.M. thinks necessary to be maintained in 
England, Scotland and beyond seas for 1694 ; Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 10,123. 

Proc. House of Commons, 5 Deer., 1693. 

1385 Proc. Ho. of Commons, 26 Novr., 1694. 

List of the Land Forces, 1696 ; Try. State papers. 

Proc. Ho. of Commons, 3 Deer., 1695. 

Memorandum; Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 10,123. 

Proceedings Ho. of Commons, 28 Octr., 1696. 

List of the Land Forces now in England, i Aug., 1698; Brit Mus., Add. 
MSS. 10,123. 

1389 Proc. Ho. of Commons, 16 Deer., 1698 ; List of the Forces now in pay, 

Est. for England from 26 Mar., 1699 ? Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 10,123. 
Commons Journals. 

Militia Returns, 1697 ; Brit. Mus., Egerton MSS. 1,626. 

1391 1 Drummond MSS. 

also Chap. XVII, NoteA 75 

^ 39 ib The Scots Life-Guards, which was raised in 1661 as a "-' Guard of Horse,” 

■"'ZK' ■; 
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“ The regiment of Horse commanded by Colonell Grahame 
consists of two hundreth and fiftie horsemen. 

“ The regiment of Foot Guaird^^®^"^ commanded by Colonell 
“ Dowglass consists of seven hundreth and sixtie centinells. 

“The regiment of Foot commanded by the Earle of 
“ Marr, consisting of sevin hundreth and sixtie centinells. 

“ The regiment of Dragoones/®®^"" whairof his Excellence 
“ General Dalyell is Colonell, consists of three hundreth and 
“ thirtie Dragoones. 

“This is the exact and true account of the Armie mustered 
“ in August 1684’' &c. 

“A list of all H.M/s Forces in Scotland in 1685 ” is to 
much the same effect, giving Livingstone's troop of Guards ; 
Graham’s Horse 300 ; Murray’s (2nd) Dragoons 300 ; H.M.’s 
Regt of Foot-Guards (Scots Guards) 1,120; Marr’s (21st) Foot, 
1,040; Independent Companies at Edinburgh, Stirling, Dum- 
barton, Blackness, and the Bass, and “Cap. Gram. 1:20,” making 
a total of 3,268. 

The following purports to be a complete list^®®^ of “Their 
“ Majesties’ Forces in Flanders, England, Scotland and Ireland 
“ for the year 1692” and will be found very convenient by the 
student for reference. It would be too voluminous to give all 
the lists that have been quoted, and this one will suffice for 
general purposes : — 


120 strong, to attend the Parliament on the orders of H.M.’s Commissioner 
(.Scotch Parlt. Pro., 18 Janry., 1661), and is mentioned in the Privy Council 
Register, July, 1673 (R<iin. records office), as the ‘^ King’s troop of Guards/’ and 
was later brought on to the English Establishment as the Fourth Troop of Life- 
Guards. 

The Scots Guards or Third Foot-Guards. 

The Scots Fusileers or Twenty-first Foot 

139^0 The Second Dragoons, Scots Greys. 

i39if Graham’s came to England shortly and is styled in Warrt, i Novr,, 1688 
(W.O. records), ‘‘ The Royal Regt. of Scots Horse.” 

An Exact list of all Their Majesties’ Forces in Flanders, England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, for the year 1692, and the charges of each regiment ; Lond. 1692. 

For the Regts. see table of Colonels among Illustrations. 
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An Exact List of all Their Majesties' Forces in Flanders^ England^ 
Ireland^ and Scotland, for the year 1692 , and ike charges of 
■ each regiment. 

In Flanders, 


■ — 

Troops. 

Number. 

■ Payment 
per annum. , 

Horse — 

1st Troop Life-Gds 

I 

260 

a-. 

21,921 5 10 

„ „ ... 

I 

260 

2i,9»5 3 4 

3rd „ „ 

I Dutch Troop Life-Gds. 

I 

260 

21,921 5 10 

I 

197 

16,126 4 0 

Lord Berkeley’s (3 D.G.) 

6 

300 

20,634 13 4 

Col. Godfrey’s (4 D.G.) 

„ Wyndham’s (6 D.G.) 

Duke of Leinster’s (7 D.G.) 

6 

300 

20,634 13 4 

6 

300 

20,634 13 4 

6 

300 

20,634 13 4 

Marquis de Ruvigny’s (French 

Protestants) 

. f Col. Sehstadt’s... 

9 

450 

30,398 8 4 

6 

276 

22,076 8 4 

§ J Pr. Chas. R. of Wirtemberg (late 
Donep’s) ... 

6 

276 

22,076 8 4 

^ k Marquis de la F orest’s 

6 

276 

22,076 8 4 

Marquis de Montpouillan’s 

3 

213 

13,078 18 0 

Lt.-GenL Scravemore’s 

3 

213 

13,078 18 0 

Zuiiestein’s 

3 

213 

13,078 18 0 

Boncour’s ... 

3 

213 

13,078 18 0 

Nieubruise’s 

3 

213 

13,078 18 0 

Total of Horse, Flanders 

70 

4»520 

326,514 15 8 

Dragoons — 

Lord Fitzharding’s (4 Drs.) 

Brigr. Eppinger’s 

6 

360 

£ s. d, 
i5>999 3 4 

10 

920 

32,469 8 0 

Total of Dragoons, Flanders ... 

16 

1,280 

48,468 II 4 

Foot — 

2 Battns. 1st Regt. Guards 

Commies. 

1,486 

£ s. d. 

18,002 6 0 

i Battn. 2nd „ „ 

7 

560 

13.714 8 3 

Regt. of Scotch Guards 

14 

1,120 

20,966 4 2 

2 Battns. Dutch ,, 

18 

1,756 

37,390 0 4 

Royal Regt. (i Ft.) ... 

Churchill’s (3 Ft.) 

26 

1,560 

31,712 8 4 

13 

780 

16,145 3 4 

Trelawney’s (4 Ft.) ... 

13 

780 

16,145 3 4 

Royal Regt. Fusileers{7 Ft.) 

13 

780 

16,145 3 4 

Earl of Bath’s (10 Ft.) ... ...| 

13 

780 

16,145 3 4 

Fitzpatrick’s ... ...' 

Hodge’s (16 Ft.) ... ...; 

Farrell’s (21 Ft.) 


780 

16,14s 3 4 

13 

780 

16,14s 34 

13 

780 

16,145 3 4 

I Battn. Col. Earle’s (19 Ft.)... 

13 

780 

16,145 3 4 

Lord Castleton’s .. 

13 

780 

16,145 3 4 

Earl of Leven’s (25 Ft.) 

13 

780 

16,145 3 4 

,, Angus’s (26 Ft. ) ... 

Lt.-Genl Mackay’s ... 

13 

780 

16,145 3 4 

J3 

780 

16,14s 3 4 

Sir Chas. Graham’s 

13 

780 

16,145 3 4 

' ■ Lauder’s ■■ ■ ... ' ... ■ 

13 

780 

16,14s 3 4 

Prince of Hesse’s (6 Ft. ) ... .;. 

12 

840 

15,097 0 0 

Lord Cutts’s ... 

12 

840 

15,097 0 0 

Prince of Brandenburg’s 

12 

840,.' 'i 

15,171 8 0 

Count Nassau’s ... ... ... 

12 

840 

15,171 8 0 

Col. Greben’s ... ... ... 

■12 

' 840 . 

15,171 80 


2 
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— 

Compies. 

Number. 

Payment 
per annum. 

Foot (contd. ) — 

Battn. Danish Guards 

7 

700 

d. 

14,207 2 8 

Queen’s Battn. .. 

7 

700 

14,771 6 8 

Prince Frederick’s 

6 

600 

12,288 6 8 

,, Christian’s ... ... ...■ 

6 

600 

12,142 I 8 

,, George’s (Marines) 

6 

600 

11,978 I 6 

The Zealand Regt, 

6 

600 

12,142 I 8 ■ 

,, Jutland „ 

6 

t 600 

11,978 1 6 

,, Fiinish j, 

6 

600 

11,978 I 6 

Total of Foot, Flanders ... 

375 

26,602 

525,011 I 7 


In England. 


— 

Troops. 

Number. 

Payment 
per annum. 

Horse — 

Royal Regt. (H.G.) 

9 

450 

£ s. d 

30,133 15 10 

Sir Jno. Lanier’s ( I D.G.) 

9 

450 

30,398 8 4 

Villiers’s (2 D.G.) 

6 

300 

20,634 13 4 

Coy’s (5 D.G.) 

6 

300 

20,634 13 4 

Langston’s 

6 

300 

20,634 13 4 

Regt. of Guards 

6 

480 

30,051 8 0 

Earl of Athlone’s... 

3 

213 

13,078 18 0 

Richteron’s 

3 

213 

13,078 18 0 

Col, Schack’s 

3 

213 

13,078 18 0 

,, Reitesel’s ... 

3 

213 

13,078 18 0 

Total of Plorse, England ... 

54 

3*132 

204,803 4 2 

Dragoons — 

Royal Regt. ( I Drs.) 

8 

480 

d 

20,926 13 4 

Leveson’s (3 Drs.) 

6 

360 

IS.999 3 4 

Total of Dragoons, England 

14 

840 

36,925 16 8 

Foot — 

I Battn. 1st Regt. Gds 

Compies. 

9 

743 

.. d. 
18,002 6 0 

» 2nd ,, ... 

7 

560 

13,714 S 3 

„ Dutch „ ... 

9 

878 

18,69s 0 4 

Selwyn’s (2 Ft.) 

n 

780 

16,145 3 4 

Brewer’s (12 Ft). 

n 

780 

16,145 3 4 

Beveridge’s (14 Ft) ... ... 

13 

780 

16,145 3 4 

Hastings’s (13 Ft) ... ... 

13 

780 

16,145 3 4 

Sir Jas. Lesley’s (15 Ft) ... ...1 

X3 

780 

16, 145 3 4 

Sir David Collier’s ... ... ... 

13 

780 

16,145 3 4 

Earl of Monmouth’s ... ... 

13 

78c 

16*145 3 4 

I Battn. Earle’s (19 Ft).,. ... 

Sir Geo. St George’s (17 Ft) ... 

13 

780 

16,14s 3 4 

13 

780 

16,145 3 4 

Duke of Bolton’s ... 

13 

780 

16,145 3 4 

Purcell’s (23 Ft) 

13 

780 

16,145 3 4 

Venner’s (24 Ft) 

Tiffin’s (27 Ft) ... 

13 

n 

780 

780 

16,145 3 4 
16,145 3 4 

Lloyd’s (5 Ft) 

12 

840 

15,097 3 4 

Total of Foot, England 

206 

13.161 

275,396 13 
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In Ireland. 


• — 

Troops. 

Number. 

' „ 

Payment', 

per annum. 

Morse — 

CoL Wolseley’s ' 

6 

300 

£ L d. 

20,634 13 4 

Dragoons — 

Col, Wynn’s (5 Drs.) 

8 

480 

£ s. d. 

20,707 17 4 

5, Echlin’s (6 Drs. ) 

8 

480 

20,707 13 4 

Total of Dragoons, Ireland 

16 

960 

41,415 10 ■ 8 

Foot — 

Compies. 


£ s. d. 

Brigr. Stewart’s (9 Ft. ) 

13 

780 

16,145 3 4 

Sir Jno. Hanmer’s (n Ft.) 

13 ' 

780 

16,145 3 4 

Sir Hy, Bellasis’s {22 Ft.) 

13 

i 780 

16,145 3 4 

Earl of Meath’s ( 1 8 Ft. ) . . . 

13 i 

1 780 

16,145 3 4 

Col. Coote’s 

13 1 

i 7S0 

16,145 3 4 

Hamilton’s {20 Ft. ) 

13 , 

i 780 

16,145 3 4 

Roe’s ... 

13 ’ 

780 

16,145 3 4 

Creighton’s ... 

13 

780 

16,145 3 4 
16,145 3 4 

St. John’s 

Foulks’s 

n 

1 7^0 

13 

1 780 

i 6,I4S 3 4 

Earl of Drogheda’s 

13 

! 780 

16,145 3 4 

Mitchelburne’s ... 

13 

1 780 

16,145 3 4 

De la Meloni^re’s 

13 

780 

16,145 3 4 

Cambon’s ... 

13 

780 

16,145 3 4 

Belcastel’s 

13 

780 



16,145 3 4 

Total of Foot, Ireland 

19s 

11,700 

242,177 10 0 


In Scotland. 


— 

Troops. 

1 

Number. 

I 

j Payment 

1 per annum. 

i 

Horse — 

Troop of Scotch Gds. ... 

I 

1 18 

\ £ s. d. 

[ 9,687 14 2 

Dragoons — 

Sir Thos. Levingston’s (2 Drs.) 

Cunningham’s (7 Drs.) ... 

Lord Newbottle .. 

} ‘ 

I 

360 j 

i 

£ s, d. 

. I5>999 3 4 

Foot — 

Hales’s ' ... 

Earl of Argyll’s ... 

Beaumont’s (8 Ft.) 

(Leslie’s, Buchan’s, Hill’s, 6 indepen- 
dent Compies. — ^upon the Scotch 
Est.) 

Compies. 

13 

13 

13 

780 

780 

780 

i ^ d. 

16,145 3 4 
16,145 3 4 
16,145 3 4 

Total of Foot, Scotland ... ... 

39 

2,340 

48,435 10 0 
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Besides these there are : — 


• ■ 

Compies. 

Number. 

Payment 
per annum. 

Duke of Bolton’s Regt., Hampshire, part 
in the W. Indies ... 

13 

7S0 

16,145 34 

Upnor Company ... ... ... 

' I 

50 

38s 15 4 

Compy. of Miners ... ... 

' I 

i 50 

1,733 13 0 

„ Fusileers ... 

I 

i 100 

1,727 5 6 

New York Companies ... ... ... 

2 

1 120 

2,354 26 

Compy. in the Leeward Islands ... 

I 

60 

1,177 12 6 

Total of these .. . 

19 

1,160 

23,523 12 2 


Recapitulation. 



ITorse. 

■ 

Dragoons. 

Foot. 

Grand Totals. 


Numbers. 

Cost (pay). 

Flanders ... ... 

, 

4,520 

1,280 

840 

26,602 

32,402 

899,994 8 7 

England ... ... 

3U32 

13,161 

I7»133 

517,125 2 I 

Ireland 

300 

960 

11,700 ' 

12,960 

304,227 14 0 

Scotland ... 

118 

360 

2,340 

2,818 

74,122 7 6 

Colonial, &c., &c. .. 


1,160 

1,160 

23,523 12 2 

General Totals ... 

8,070 

3>440 

54,963 

66,473 

1,818,993 4 4 


There IS a branch of the regular forces which is yet neither 
fish nor fowl, neither military nor naval, and yet both, and 
which has always been found a valuable and reliable reserve to 
the Army in any operations not remote from the sea-board. 
This amphibious force is known by the name of MARINES. 

In October, 1664,^®®^ the King gave orders for the raising of 


Admiralty records ; Order, 26 Octr., 1664 ; Upon report from the Lords 
‘‘Commissioners for the affairs of H.M.’s Navy Royal and Admiralty of this 
“ Kingdom, this day read at the Board, H.M. was pleased to order and direct 
“ (amongst other things) that 1,200 land soldiers be forthwith raised, to be in readi- 
“ ness to be distributed into H.M.’s fleets, prepared for sea ; which said 1,200 men 
“ are to be put into one regiment, under one Colonel, one Lieutenant-Colonel, and 
“ one Serjeant Major, and to be divided into six Companies; — each Company to 
“ consist of two hundred soldiers, and to have one Captain, one Lieutenant, one 
“ Ensign, one Drum, four Serjeants, and four Corporals, and all the soldiers afore- 
“ said to be armed with good firelocks ; all which arms, drums, and colours are 
“ forthwith to be prepared and furnished out of H.M.’s stores: the care of all 
“ which is recommended to the Duke of Albemarle His Grace, Lord General of 
“ ILM.’s Forces.’* 

Royal Warrt, 5 Novr. , 1664, for j^i,2Q0 to Sir Wm. Killigrew for raising 1,200 
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a regiment ■ of land soldiers to be distributed into His, 
“ Majesty's fleets/’ and it is observable that the raising, arming, 
and organising of the regiment was entrusted to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army, and not to the naval authorities. ; 
A few months later five hundred men were “ raised and 
added to the Coldstream Regiment for sea-service.” 

At the same time it was usual for the Admiralty to indent 
upon the Commander-in-Chief for any additional soldiers 
required to serve as Marines ; thus in 1669 parties of both 
the Foot Guards and the Third Foot served as Marines. 

The regiment raised in 1664 was much ashore, for we find 
it present in the camps of 1684 ^^id 1686, and generally 
quartered ashore, although often in sea-port towns ; but it 
was nevertheless intended for a distinct service, for it was 
designated the Maritime Regiment ” and “ the Lord High 
“ Admiral's Regiment.” This is the only regiment in the 
British Army ever clothed in yellow : yellow coats with red 

facings were worn by the Maritime regiment ( 111 . CLXXXVIII) 
until 1686, when the colours were reversed. This regiment was 
still in existence in 1692,^^®^ when it was on active service in 
Flanders. It appears to have been disbanded between that time 
and the. peace of 1697. 

In 1690 two new regiments of Marines were raised, 

men for the Admiral’s Regt. for sea-service, in six companies of 200 men each ; Dom. 
State papers. 

Commission of Sir Chas. Littleton as Colonel, 5 Novr., 1664; W.O. Com. Bks. 

1394 warrt, 24 Febry., 1664/5 ; App. XXXVI. 

1395 Royal Warrt., 21 Febry., 1669 ; App. XXXVII. 

There are numerous similar cases, 1665 to 1675 in W.O. records. 

Order in Council, Whitehall, i Apr., 166S and 1672 ; Admiralty records ; for 

drafts of the Foot-Guards and Third Foot to serve as Marines. 

^396 Commissions to Officers on raising, 1664; W.O. Comm, books; ‘‘The 
“ Admiral’s regt. ” 

Nathan Brooks, 1684 ? The “ Lord High Admiral’s regt.” 

Chamberlayne, 1679-84; “H.R.H. the Duke’s regt,”; the Duke of York was 
Lord High Admiral : 1687, “Prince George’s.” 

See also Authorities and Notes to the Illustration. 

1397 Royal Warrt., 8 Mar., 16S8/9 ; Mackinnon’s App., stating that the regt. was 
about to embark for Planders. 

Also list of the Army, 1692, already given. 

1398 fjome Office records; Earl of Torrington’s “ Our first Marine regt of Foot,” 

raised 16 Janry., 1689-90 ; and E. of Pembroke and Montgomery’s, 21 Janry., 
1689-90. The Warrt for their Establishment takes effect from 31 Janry., 1690. 
Both had Granadeer Companies ; and the strength was to be 15 Companies of 15® 
men. . " ■ ■ ■ , ^ 

Royal Warrt, 22 Apr., 1690 (Copy in MSS. of R.U. Service Inst), for raising 
and arming two Marine regts., Pembroke’s and Torrington’s; to be armed with 
Snaphance musquets, cartridge-pouches with girdles, Bayonets : and to consist of 
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namely the Earl of Pembroke’s and Torrington’s, which latter 
seems to have become Lord Berkeley’s. These regiments also 
seem to have been disbanded prior to 1696. The uniform of 
Pembroke’s was red with pewter buttons and blue loops ; 
that of Berkeley’s red lined green and with green waistcoats. 

On the peace of 1697, and the consequent reduction of 
several regiments of Foot/®^^ two, namely Mordaunt’s and 
Seymour’s, which had been raised in 1692, were converted into 
Marines instead of being disbanded. 

When afloat the Marines were to be wholly subject to the 
Naval authorities ; but at all other times they were con- 
sidered an integral portion of the Army,^^°^ although paid out 
of Admiralty funds.^^^^ 

For some reason involved in obscurity Marine regiments 
have obtained a right enjoyed by no other troops of marching 
with Colours flying and drums beating when passing through 
the City of London. Probably this is due to the first Maritime 
regiment having been that of the Duke of York, heir apparent 
to the throne. For many years this regiment was the third on 
the list, ranking next to the Queen’s, the '^Holland Regiment’ 
standing next. When the Maritime Regiment was disbanded 
the Holland Regiment took its place, and apparently arrogated 


12 Compies. each, and Granadeers ; 1,896 battalion men, 96 Serjts., 48 drums ; and 
474 Granadeers (with small snaphances, cartridge-boxes, bayonets with belts and frogs, 
granado-pouches, and hammer-hatchets), 24 Serjts., 12 drums. 

R. Warrts., 14 and 22 Apr., 1690, see Chap. VIII, Note 

Order in Council, 22 Febry., 1694 ; Admiralty records. 

Letter, 7 Septr. , 1696 ; Try. State papers : Commrs. of the Navy to Mr. Lowndes 
respecting the two Marine regts., namely, Lord Berkeley’s and the Marquis of 
Caermarthen’s. 

In the same papers, and evidently about the same time, is a petition from the 
Officers of the two Marine regts. 

1398 a Lond. Gaz., 12 June, 1690, and 29 Octr. and 27 Deer., 1694, Advertise- 
ments for deserters from Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery’s and Lord Berkeley’s 
Marine Regiments.” 

Abstract of arrears of pay to March, 1699 ; Add. MSS. 10,123. 

1400 Order in Council, 22 Feby., 1694 ; Admiralty records. 

Nathan Brooks. 

Order in Council, 22 Feby., 1694. 

8 & 9 Wm. Ill, C. 13, whereas it is doubted, &c., now renders the Marine regts. 
(“ being in PLM.’s service in the Army ”) subject to the Mutiny Act. 

1-^02 Letter, lojaiiy., 1690/1, Lords of the Admiralty to Lords of the Treasury 
respecting payment for quarters of the Marine regts. 

Proposal, 10 Deer., 1692, by Lords of the Admiralty, respecting pay of the two 
Marine regts. : Try. State papers. 

Order in Council, 22 Feby., 1694. 

Warrt, 27 Novr., 1690, Home Office records; Admiralty paid the Levy-money 
for Marine regts. 
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to itself its privilege ; for in that suppositiori alone can the 
explanation be found of the fact that the ‘^ Old Buffs/’ 
or Third Foot (anciently the Holland Regiment), which never 
was a Marine corps, has from time immemorial exercised this 
right 


1402a ]\fajor Donkin, in his recollections, published in 1777, mentions as ancient 
before his time this right of the “ Old Buffs ” ; and he cites an instance (which 
occurred to a friend of his own, Captain in command of a party of Marines), 
shewing that the right of Marines, as such, to this privilege was acknowledged by 
the City authorities at least prior to 1746. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Drill and Exercises, during the period from 
1660 TO 1700, 

i66o-*i7oo. 

Introductory. — Manual and Platoon Exercises. — The Pike-exercise. — The Musquet- 
exercise. — ^The Granade-exercise. — Infantry drill and evolutions. — Distances.— 
Individual drill. — Company-drill. — Files. — Doublings. — Counter-marches. — 
Closings. Wheelings. — The Square. — Battalion drill. — Horse-exercises. — 
Dragoon-exercises, — Horse-Granadeers. — The post of honour, — Battle-order. — 
Brigade-exercises. — Camps of instruction. — ^Tents. 

\For Illustrations^ see Note on p. xiii. ] 

TliE manufacture of the raw material into a soldier was by no 
means so protracted a process in the seventeenth century as it 
is in the nineteenth ; recruits were regimented as soon as raised, 
and, once with their uniform upon them, were supposed to be 
fit for anything ; they were even shipped off for active 
service and left to pick up their drill in front of the enemy. 
The drill, moreover, used to begin where it now ends — with 
the “ postures ’’ or handling of arms. The MANUAL AND 
PLATOON EXERCISES were supposed to be at once the least 
difficult and the most essential of all the soldier^s acquirements, 
and were therefore treated as the rudiments of the art of war, 
while the figures of drill and field exercises were regarded as 
the higher branches of regimental military science. It will be 
proper therefore to treat of the subject in a similar order, and 
to commence with the ‘^postures.’’ A posture is thus defined 
by a writer in 1672 ‘‘ a posture is a mode or garb that we 

are fixed into, in the well handling of our arms: in which 
there are motions attendant unto the same for the better 
“grace.^^ 

Story. 

D’ Auvergne. 

Letter, Whitehall, 13 Janty., 1690/1, Blathwayt to Clarke ; Clarke MSS. 

Bariffe. 

Elton. 

Venn. 

Boxel. 

1405 Yenn. 
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■' The position of the soldier/^®'^ whether musqueteer or pike- 
man, for the postures of arms, was to stand with his body erect, 
his head well up, and his feet a short pace distant from each other, 
the heels in a line, the toes pointing slightly outwards, the left 
hand resting on the thigh; the soldier was also to "'look 
“ lively,” and to keep his eyes always upon the commanding 
officer: the left heel was to be kept fast, all movement for facing 
or turning being made with the right foot. 

The attitude of the pikeman for the manual exercise was 
that of the Order : the butt-end of the pike close to the outside 
of the instep, the pike perpendicular, the right hand grasping 
the staff so that the thumb was over against the right eye, the 
arm from the wrist to the elbow touching the staff From this 
posture all the others might be performed by the following words 
of command ; and it will be less tedious, as well as equally 
instructive, to the reader to learn the mode of the exercise from 
the illustrations (Ills. CLXXXIX to CXCVIII) instead of from 
detailed descriptions of the motions. 

Postures or Exercise for the Pike. 

(From the Order.) 

Pikemen take heed. 

Advance your Pikes. 

To the front, charge. 

To the right, charge. 

(Repeated four times so as to come to the front again.) 

To the right-about, charge. 

As you were. 

To the left, charge, 

(Repeated four times so as to come to the front again.) 


The following are among the authorities consulted for the exercises 5 
Barry, 1634. 

Ward, 1639. 

Bariffe, 1643. 

Elton, 1659. 

Venn, 1672. 

Boxel, 1673. 

Military Discipline, 1678. 

English Militaiy Discipline, By Comnmnd, 1686. 

Exercise and Evolutions of Foot, By Command, 1690* 

Fortification and Military Discipline, 1688. 

Boddiiigton, 1701. 

First inserted in Exercises 1690.., 
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To the left-about, charge. 

As you were. 

Shoulder your pikes. 

To the front, charge. 

As you were. 

To the right, charge. 

As you were. 

To the right-about, charge. 

As you were. 

To the left, charge. 

As you were. 

To the left-about, charge. 

As you were. 

Port your pikes. 

Comport your pikes (seldom used). 

Cheek your pikes. 

Trail your pikes. 

Present your spears. 

Charge ; as you were. 

Push your pikes. 

Advance your pikes. 

Order your pikes. 

Pikes to your inside order. 

Lay down your pikes. 

Quit your pikes. 

Handle (or take-up) your pikes. 

Order your pikes. 

From the Foot, charge. 

Pikes to your outside order. 

The attitude of the musqueteer for the commencement of the 
exercise was at the Shoulder, the musquet lying on the left 
shoulder, the left hand upon the butt of the stock so that the 
thumb was in the hollow of it, the guard pressed against the 
breast, the lock turned slightly outwards ; the match in the left 
hand, one end being between the first and second fingers and 
the other between the two last, both ends standing out about 
three inches from the back of the hand, the rest of the match 
hanging down by the inner side of the butt of the musquet ; the 
right arm hanging down close to the body with the palm of 


The “ Cheek ” was dis-used about 1680, and Present your spears ” and later 
“ To the front, Charge ” substituted in the exercise. 
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the hand turned in to the thigh : the exercise then proceeded in 
the -following order : — 

Postures or Exercises for the Musquet, 

(Ilk CXCIX to CCX and CCXI to CCXVIIL) 
(From the Shoulder.) 

The Fusil. The Matchlock. 

Join your right hand to your musquet 
Poise your musquet 
Rest your musquet 

Cock your musquet ... ... Handle your match. 

Blow your match. 

Cock and try your match. 
Guard your musquet (pan). 

Blow your match. 

Present ... ... ... And open your pan. 

Fire. 

Recover your arms. 

Half-bend your musquet ... Return your match. 

Clean your pan. 

Handle your Primer. 

Prime. 

Shut your pan. 

Blow off your loose corns. 

Cast about to charge. 

Handle your cartridge ... Handle your charger. 

Open your cartridge ... ... Open it with your teeth. 

Charge with your cartridge ... Charge with powder. 

Charge with bullet 
Take the wad from your hats. 
Draw' forth your scourer, or rammer. 

Shorten it to an inch. 

Put it in the barrel. 

Ram down your charge ... Ram down powder and ball. 
Withdraw (or Recover) your scourer. 

Shorten it to a handful. 

Return your scourer. 

Poise your musquet 
Shoulder your musquet 
Poise your musquet 
Order your musquet. 
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Lay down your musquet 

Quit your musquet. 

Handle your musquet. 

Order your musquet. 

When granadeers were acting in a body with musqueteers, 
their postures were the same as those of the musqueteers, their 
granades and bayonets being ignored: but there was also a 
special exercise for granadeers as follows, commencing from the 
Shoulder: — 


Granadeers, take heed (Ills. CCXIX to CCXXIV). 

Join your right hand to your 
firelock. 

Poise your firelock. 

Rest your firelock. 

Cock your firelock. 

Guard your firelock. 

Present 

Fire 

Recover your arms. 

Handle your slings. 

Sling your firelocks. 

- Prior to 1690, the exercise was 
I different, thus : 


Handle your match. 

Handle your granade. 

Open your fuse. 

Guard the fuse (with your 
thumb)* 

Blow your match. 

Fire and throw your granade. 
Return your match. 

Handle your sling. 

Poise your firelock. 

Cast about to charge. 

Draw your bayonet 
Screw your bayonet in 


Handle your pouch. 

Open your pouch. 

Take forth your granade. 

Shut your pouch. 

Uncase your fuse. 

Handle your match. 

Blow your match. 

Fire your fuse. 

Deliver your granade. 

In 1690 the hatchet-exercise was here 
inserted thus : 

Handle your hatchet 
Fallon. 

^Recover your hatchet. 


the muzzle. 
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Rest your bayonet 

Charge your bayonet (breast high). 

Cast about your bayonet to the left side. 

Recover your bayonet 

Put up Y 

Return 

Half-cock your firelock. 

Blow your pan. 

Handle your primer. 

Prime. 

Shut your pan. 

Cast about to charge. 

Handle your cartridge. 

Open your cartridge (with your teeth). 

Charge with cartridge. 

Draw forth your rammer. 

Hold it up. 

Shorten it against your breast. 

Put it in its place. 

Your right hand under the lock. 

Poise your firelock. 

Shoulder your firelock. 

Rest your firelock. 

Order your firelock. 

Lay down your firelock. 

Take up your firelock. 

Rest your firelock. 

Club your firelock. 

Rest your firelock. 

Shoulder your firelock. 

The three ranks of granadeers were exercised in such a way 
that when the first rank made ready their firelocks, the second 
made ready their granades and the third their hatchets, and so 
on. In the same way when the first rank delivered its granades 
the second moved up through the intervals six feet to the front 
of the first rank and with granades made ready; and in like 
manner the third rank in turn came to the front to discharge its 
granades. 

Before proceeding to the postures of mounted corps, it will 
be more convenient to treat of the foot-drill and evolutions, and 
thus finish with the infantry. 
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There were four several distances observed in the infantry, 
namely 

The close order = foot 

The order =3 feet 

The open order = 6 feet 

The double distance = 12 feet 

There were also ranks and files, a rank being a row or line of 
men along the same front, and a file a sequence of men in a line 
of depth one behind the other: or in other words men in rank 
are shoulder to shoulder, and men in file are back to breast. It 
is requisite to remember in studying this subject that distance 
of rank implies the distance between one rank and another (not 
the distance between the men in one rank), and distance of file 
the distance between file and file in the same rank. 

In marching, the distances observed used at first (1660 to 
circum 1680) to be three feet (or order) in file, and six feet (or 
open order) in rank ; but in 1686 it was ordered that the files 
might close to the close order of a foot and a half or even to as 
little as half a foot, while single companies might on occasion 
march shoulder to shoulder. For review order the distance of 
ranks was twelve feet (or double distance) and of files three feet 
(or order). For the avoidance of cannon-shot both ranks and 
files were at double distance and sometimes at the double of 
that. For certain evolutions, as countermarching, and doubling 
of ranks and files, the whole were at open order ; and for certain 
others, as wheeling and entire doublings, both ranks and files 
were brought to close order. 

Of INDIVIDUAL DRILL there used to be very little : a 
soldier’s ''setting-up” which occupies so much time now-a- 
days was limited to instructing him to hold his head up, to 
“ look lively,” and not to swing his arms. The directions for the 
facings were equally simple ; the soldier was to turn upon the 
left foot and to move only his right foot from the ground. 
In marching the men were to step off with the left foot and to 
set their " feet down altogether, so that they may be heard,” 
and were " to march very slowly.” 

The files of the six ranks were divided into front half-files 
being the files of the three foremost ranks, and rear half-files 


1409 Venn, however, says to turn upon “that foot to which hand the facing is 
“ commanded” : this appears to have been his own innovation, and not the standing 
'rule.'.' 

Miltry. Discipline, t686. 
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being those of the three rear-most ranks (Ills. CCXXV to 
CCXXX). The proper front-rank man of the file .was 'termed 

file-leader, the rear-most man was styled bringer-np : the fourtli- 
rank men were half-file-leaders when the rear division or rear' 
half-files acted by themselves, as also the third-rank men of the 
front half-files then became half-file bringers-up r the file-leaders 
were men selected as the best drills, the next best being placed 
in the rear-most ranks as bringers-up, and the next best as half- 
,file leaders. 

A company being drawn up, the musqueteers on either flank 
and the pikes in the centre, the front could be strengthened by 
Doublings ; for instance at the word of command Ranks to 
“the right double,” the files of the even ranks (Nos. 2, 4, 6) 
stepping off together moved up into the intervals to the right of 
their leaders : in like manner “ To the right and left double ” 
was done from the centre of the even ranks. There were three 
principal sorts of doublings ; the doubling of ranks, when every 
even rank doubled into the odd : the doubling of half-files or 
bringers-up, when the rear or front half- files doubled into the 
three front or the three rear ranks ; the doubling of files, and of 
half ranks ; the doubling of ranks being for the purpose of 
strengthening the front or rear, and the doubling of files being 
for the strengthening the flanks or the centre. There were 
several modes and modifications of these principal doublings too 
tedious to recount There were likewise Entire and Divisional 
doublings the Entire doubling signified a doubling in which 
the ranks or files marched in a body to double, and Divisional 
doublings those in which the doublers became divided among 
the intervals of the doubled. 

The same results could be obtained by Doubling or by 
Countermarching. 

The centre or flanks could also be strengthened in power of 
resistance by Closing the files to the right, left, or centre. The 
front or rear could be similarly strengthened for a shock by 
closing the ranks to within a pace of each other. 

Wheeling was not much used until the close of the century 
when it began to supersede the slower and more complicated 
movements by doublings : at the same time the French set 
the example of reducing the number of ranks from six to five 
and from that to four, an example not immediately followed by 
the English tacticians. 

Bariffe. ' ■ ■ ■■ ■ 

1412 DePuysegur says about 1679 to five, and between 1688 and 1697 to four. 
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Beyond the strengthening of front, flank, or rear, there used 
to be but few evolutions of much practical use, although there 
were many whimsical dispositions of men for firings and 
resistance of cavalry: these last were however rather experi™ 
ments^ induced by the want of some such invention as the 
bayonet than actual field-movements. 

But there was one figure — for the resistance of cavalry 
which, known early in the century, has in these days become 
peculiarly English : the HOLLOW SQUARE, requiring as it does 
the calm resolute courage of expectance and endurance, is 
especially adapted to our national character. 

Both the solid and the hollow square were practised by the 
London Trained Bands and the Artillery Company in the 
time of Charles the First ; and as the power of cavalry improved, 
and as the proportion of cavalry in European armies increased, 
just so the value of the infantry square became more and more 
appreciated. In the solid square the musqueteers were posted 
in the centre and at the angles, and the pikemen on the four 
sides. In the hollow square (111. CCXXXI) the musqueteers 
formed the outer sides of the square and were backed by the 
pikemen ; the granadeers formed up in the angles ; the Ensigns 
and drums, and usually the Field Officers, were in the hollow 
centre of the square ; the Lieutenants and Serjeants took post 
at the angles, and the Captains on the several fronts. When 
cavalry was expected to charge, the words were given Face 
square (z>., outwards) and Make ready: upon this the front 
rank of musqueteers knelt, the second stooped, the pikemen 
ported very low and in readiness to charge pikes, and the two 
last ranks of granadeers made ready their granades at the same 
time as the musqueteers their musquets : the second and third 
ranks fired together at the word of command, and then re-loaded 
while the first rank (both of granadeers and musqueteers) fired 
in turn. The Captains, when the firing commenced, retired into 
the front ranks, and, kneeling, used their pikes as pikemen. 

The following evolutions constituted the BATTALION 
EXERCISE during this period and will ‘^be readily understood 
from what has been already said, with the aid of the illus- 
trations : — 


ms Hollow Square is said to have been the invention of the Prince of 
Nassau. . ' . ■ . ■ 

In the Military Discipline, 1678, forming square is termed the Swedes way.” 
Baritfe, 
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Take heed to exercise your Evolutions.: 

Carry well your arms. 

Straighten (£^., Dress) the ranks and files. 

Present your arms Musqueteers rest musquets and 
pikemen charge to the front). 

To the right (four times), charge). 

To the left as you were. 

To the left (four times). 

To the left-about 
To the right as you were. 

Poise your musquets and advance your pikes. 

Shoulder your musquets. 

Ranks take heed to double your front. 

Ranks to the right, double your front. 

March. 

To the left as you were. 

March. 

Halt (dressing included in this order). 

Ranks to the left, double your front. 

March. 

To the right as you were. 

March. 

Halt 

Ranks to the right (or left), double your rear. 

March. 

Halt 

As you were. 

March. 

Halt. 

Rear half-files to the right (left), double your front. 
March. 

To the left (right) as you were. 

March. 

Halt 

Front half-files to the right (left), double your rear. 
March. 

Halt 

Front half-files as you were. 

March. 

Halt 

Files take heed to double. 

Files to the right (left) double. 

March. 

: : ^ Halt 


L 3 
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To the left (right) as you were. 

March. 

Half-ranks take heed to double your files. 

Half-ranks to the right (left), double your files. 

March. 

Halt 

To the left (right) as you were. 

March, 

Halt 

Files take heed to countermarch. 

Files to the right (left, left-about) countermarch. 

March. 

Halt 

Ranks take heed to countermarch. 

Ranks to the right-about (left, right) countermarch. 
March. 

Halt 

Take heed to close your files. 

To the right and left close your files to the centre. 

March (to half a pace distance). 

Halt 

Take heed to close your ranks. . 

Ranks close to the front 

March (to within one pace of each other). 

Halt 

Take heed to wheel. 

To the right (left) wheel, 

March. 

Halt 

To the right-about (left-about) wheel, 

March. 

Halt 

Files take heed to open to your former distance. 

Files to the right and left outwards to your former distance. 
March. 

Halt 

Ranks as you were (/.^., to your former distance). 

March. 

Halt 

Ranks close forward to close order. 

Ranks open backward to order. 

Ranks open backward to open order. 

Ranks open backward to double distance, 
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Musqueteers make ready, all 
, . Five first ranks, kneel 
' Rear rank, present ; fire. 

Fifth rank, stand up. 

Present j fire. 

Fourth rank, stand up. 

And so on to first rank, each re-loading after firing. 
Battalion. March. 

First rank of Musqueteers, make ready. 

Halt (the whole). 

First rank, Present ; fire. 

As they fired they were to recover their arms without any 
word and to file off quickly to the rear by the right and left : 
the second rank making ready at the word Present : and so 
on. The pikes charged, without any word, as each rank pre- 
sented. Firing to the front, retreating, and firing to the rear, 
were practised in a similar manner : firing to the flanks was also 
practised by files. 

Battalion take heed to form the hollow square. 

Colours, drums and hautbois to the centre of the pikes. 
March. 

Ranks close forward to order (3 large feet). 

March. 

The three outwardmost files of pikes on the right and 
left, double your files to the right and left inwards. 
March. 

Rear half-files of Musqueteers to the left double your 
front. 

March. 

Files close all to the right to your close order, 

March. 

To your leader (ie., that front on which the Commander 
then is). 

Pikes face square (£<?., Outwards). 

Pikes close forward every way to close order, 

March. 

Pikes to your proper front 

Left wing of Musqueteers, to the right-about 

Both wings of Musqueteers, March, Halt 

Musqueteers face to the left 

March.. 

Halt', 
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Face to your proper front, all 
Officers and Serjeants, take your posts. 

March. 

Granadeers take your posts in the angles. 

March. 

Face square. 

Musqueteers make ready. 

(The pikes here port very low, but do not charge.) 

First rank kneel. 

Two last ranks, present ; fire. 

Recover your arms. 

(The first rank stands up with arms recovered, cocked and 
guarded, and the two ranks that have fired reload.) 

First rank present ; fire. 

Recover your arms. 

(Here the Pikes recover from the port.) 

To your leader. 

March. 

Halt. 

Face square. 

Face to your proper front, all. 

Granadeers take your posts on the right of the battalion. 
March. 

The right and left of each wing of musqueteers face to 
right and left outwards. 

March. 

Halt. 

The three files of pikes of the right and left that doubled, 
as you were. 

March. 

Musqueteers face to the right. 

March. 

Halt 

To your leader. 

Rear half-files of Musqueteers that doubled, to the right- 
about as you were. 

March. 

Ranks open backward to twelve foot. 

Colours, drums and hautbois to your former posts. 

March. 

Piles close to the right to close order. 

March. 
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' TO' your 'leader. ■ • 

■ Rest your musquets. 

, Order your arms.' 

. Lay down your arms. 

Take heed to quit your arms. 

For straw (£^., Disperse). 

March (to any distance ordered). 

To your arms assemble at a- double, each man with 
his sword drawn standing by his arms). 

Put up your swords. 

Take up your arms. 

Rest your musquets. 

Poise your musquets and advance your pikes. 

To your leader. 

Beyond the exercises just given it is unnecessary to do 
more than give an account of the modes of drawing up and 
of marching a battalion. 

In forming a battalion on parade (111. CCXXXII), the 
CoIoneFs company took the right, the Lieutenant-Coloners the 
left, the Major’s next to the Colonel’s, the senior Captain’s next to 
the Lieutenant-Colonel’s, and so on till both wings were formed ; 
the pikemen took the left of their companies until the warning- 
ruffle was beaten, when the pikemen faced and marched in a 
body into the centre of the battalion by the following words of 
command ; Have a care to form the battalion. Musqueteers to 
the right and left outwards ; Pikes to the right and left inwards. 

March interchanging ground. To your leader. 

The ranks were now at twelve feet distance and the files at 
three. 

The Ensigns bearing their Colours then placed themselves 
at the head of the pikes, the Captains and Lieutenants at the 
head of the Musqueteers in front of their respective companies, 
the Captains being two paces to the front of the Lieutenants: 
the Colonel’s post was in front of the centre of the battalion, 
and the Lieutenant-Colonel’s at one time on his immediate left 
and later immediately in rear of him. The Serjeants and 
Corporals were placed two on the flanks of each rank, and the 
rest in rear at three paces distance from the rear-rank ; the 
Major, who was always mounted, had his post to the right 
front a little in advance of the Captains and directly in front of 
the line of Serjeants on the right flank, and the corresponding 
spot on the left front was filled by the Adjutant also mounted. 
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The drummers were divided on the flanks of the two front ranks 
and the hautbois stood to the right of the drums. The Grana- 
deer company drew up separately, and in three ranks only, to 
the right of the whole. 

To receive the Sovereign, the battalion advanced pikes and 
shouldered musquets ; but to anyone else the pikes were ordered. 
As the Sovereign approached the drums beat “ March 
(probably the English march) ; and as he passed along the ranks 
the men saluted by resting musquets and charging pikes, and the 
Officers by performing the salute with their weapons and then 
pulling off their hats ‘‘without making a leg,’' while the Ensigns 
brought their Colours all together near the ground directly in 
front of them and then raising them again took off their hats 
also : the serjeants stood with ordered halberds and hats off. 

In marching past, the battalion marched in three divisions 
(see 111 . CCXXXII), the first being the right division of 
musqueteers and the last the left division of musqueteers, while 
the pikes formed the second. The Granadeer company marched 
about twenty yards in front of the whole battalion. The 
Captains marched in front and rear of the battalion, the Lieu- 
tenants half in rear of the first division and half in front of the 
last division, the Colours at the head of the pikes, the Colonel 
in front of the Captains and the Lieutenant-Colonel in rear of 
the whole : the Major and Adjutant had no fixed place but were 
to be ready to move about in obedience to any orders they might 
receive. 

The method of SALUTING when marching past is sufficiently 
exhibited in the illustrations (Ills. CCXXXIII to CCXXXVI) : 
the Serjeants marched past with their hats off and with their 
halberds shouldered butt-end upwards. 

The practice of Officers bowing when un-capping in the 
salute when underarms was discontinued in our Service in 
James’s reign, although it was revived in the next reign and 
did not become obsolete for many years later. 

The custom of the reviewing Officer summoning the Com- 
manding Officers of each Corps to his side while 
marched past is as ancient as at least 1686. 

Chap. XXIII on Regimental Economy. 

Eng. Mil. Discipline, 1686. 

In the Exercise of the Foot, 1690, it is a march.” 

Discipline, 1686. 

Exercise of the Foot, 1690. 

Girard. 

Evelyn, 1686, description of a review in Hyde Park. 
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: Touching reviews there- is one point in^which a return to 
the earlier practice would be the means of removing much dis- 
comfort from the. soldier: modern reviews commence generally 
about mid-day, whereas eight in the morning used to be 
considered a more proper hour7^^^ 

The EXERCISE OF Horse (III. CGXXXVII), differed so little 
from that of the Foot that it is not worth while to go much 
into the subject. Each squadron was drawn up in three ranks 
the Officers immediately in front of their men; and closings 
and doublings were practised with modifications suited to the 
differences between infantry and cavalry. The words of com- 
mand for the postures or exercise of arms were so few that they 
may be given here : — 

Silence, or Take heed. 

Lay your right hands on your swords. 

Draw your swords. 

Put your swords into your bridle hands. 

Lay your hands on your pistols. 

Draw your pistol (already loaded). 

Cock your pistol. 

Hold up your hands. 

Give fire. 

Return your pistol. 

(Then the same words for the second pistol). 

Lay your hands on your carabines. 

Advance your carabines. 

Cock your carabines. 

Present ; fire. 

Let fall your carabines. 

Take your swords from your bridle-hands. 

Return your swords. 

The distances in the cavalry exercises were only three ; 
the Open Order, which in both ranks and files was six feet : 
the Close Order, which was three feet whether in ranks or 
files ; and the close order from close order ( 2 >., doubly close), 
which was knee to knee and head to crupper: the distances 
were reckoned between each horse. 


1418 a Regulations for outposts, &:c., in the British Army on active service will be 
found in ‘‘ R^lements pour les Gardes d’Infanterie,” Royal Order, La Haye, 
26 Octr., 1691 ; W.O. records. , 

Capt, General’s Letter, 19 May, 1676 ; App. LVIL 
.Evelyn. 
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Facings, doublings, countermarches, and wheelings, were 
all practised in the cavalry exercise. 

In the reign of Charles the Second an alteration was made 
in the manner of wheeling: in a right wheel for instance the 
custom had been for the right hand or pivot men to feel to 
their left, a practice manifestly calculated to create disorder ; 
at this time this was rectified and the pivot men were ordered 
to stand fast, as they do now. It was also ordered at the same 
time that cavalry should charge opposing cavalry with sword, 
and not with fire-arms, in hand. One expression used in cavalry 
drill may be here explained, as it is likely to puzzle a reader ; 
namely, to draw up “'in Hay : this phrase was borrowed from 
the French se ranger en haie^ and meant to double entire into 
one rank. 

The EXERCISE OF DRAGOONS was peculiar, partaking as it 
did of both Foot and Horse drill, as well as because of their 
special armament 

When mounted, dragoons were drawn up in three ranks 
and were exercised as Horse ; and when dismounted, they 
were formed and exercised as Foot, so far as the evolutions 
were concerned : for the rest the following were the words of 
command, the men being mounted : — 

Dragoons have a care (take heed). 

Sling your musquets. 

Make ready your links. 

Clear your right foot of your stirrup. 

Dismount and stand at your horses’ heads. (The six out- 
side men remained mounted to take charge of the 
horses.) 

Link your horses to the left 

March clear of your horses, and shoulder as you march. 

Halt 

The battalion was then formed up in the same w^ay as a 
foot regiment 

Have a care of the exercise. 

Officers to the right-about. 

Take your posts in rear of the battalion (f.^., for exercise). 

March. 


i4i9a Regulations for outposts, &c., will be found in the Orders and Regulations 
for the Horse, La Haye, 26 Octr,, 1691 ; W.O. records. 
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Dragoons' have a care .(the men' pull off their, right hand 
gloves and, stow them under their waist-belts). 

Lay your right hand on your musquet 
Poise your musquet 
Rest your musquet 
Cock and guard. 

Present ; fire.' 

Recover your arms with the cock half-bent half-cock). 

Rest upon your musquet 

Handle your daggers (le., bayonets). 

Draw forth your bayonets (or daggers). 

Fix them in the muzzle of your musquets. 

Poise your musquets. 

Charge to the front 

To the right (left right-about, left-about) charge. 

Recover your arms. 

Rest upon your musquets. 

Handle your bayonets. 

Withdraw your bayonets. 

Place (z>., return) your bayonets. 

Poise your musquets. 

Rest your musquets. 

Clean the pan (with the ball of the thumb). 

Open your cartridge-box. 

Handle your primer. 

Sink and prime. 

Return your primer. 

Shut your pan (with your forefingers). 

Blow off your loose corns (recovering arms at the same 
time). 

Cast about to charge. 

Handle your cartridge. 

Take out your cartridge (and shut the box). 

Open it with your teeth. 

Charge with powder and ball. 

Draw forth your scourers (?>., ram-rods). 

Shorten them to an inch (against your right breasts). 

Put them into the muzzle of your musquets. 

Ram down powder and ball. 

Withdraw your scourers. 

Shorten them to an inch (as before). 

Place (z.e.y return) your scourers. 

: Poise your musquets. ’ 
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Shonlder your musquets. 

Poise your musquets. 

Rest your musquets. 

Lay down your arms. 

Quit your arms. 

To the right-about 

March clear of your arms and break. 

The men being thus dispersed, the drum beat and the 
men drawing swords ran to their arms with a Huzza.’* 

Return your swords. 

Handle your arms. 

Rest your arms. 

Poise your musquets. 

Sling your musquets. 

To the right-about 

March to your horses. 

Unlink your horses. 

Shorten your bridles. 

Put your left foot in the stirrup. 

Mount 

Fasten your links. 

IJnsling and advance your musquets (on the right thigh). 

Join your left hands to your musquets. 

Cock and guard. 

Rest your musquets on your bridle-hands. 

Present ; fire. 

Recover your arms with the cock half-bent 

The EXERCISES FOR Horse-Granadeers were a compound 
of those for dragoons and for foot-granadeers. Like the 
dragoons they linked their horses and fought mostly on foot ; 
and as the exercise of the foot-granadeers has already been 
given, it is scarcely necessary to detail that of the horse- 
granadeers, which so closely resembled it Granadeers seem 
to have been the only troops that stood under arms with their 
plug-bayonets fixed.^^^® 

We have already seen how the senior company took the 
right of the line in a battalion and the junior the centre ; but 
prior to 1686 there would appear to have existed some doubt 
as to whether the right or the centre was the post of greater 


14-20 Lond. Gaz., 5/9 Janry., 1681/2, an account of the reception at Tangier of the 
Moorish ambassadors, the way ‘‘being lined with Granadeers (of the 2nd Queen’s) 
“ with their musquets rested and their bayonets in the muzzles of their musquets.” 
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■ honour. In 1 678 ■ the . Commander-in-Chief gave it, as.' his 
opinion that the centre, was the POST OF' 'HONOUR ; but in 
1684, when the King held a review on Putney-Heath/^^^ the 
regiments of Guards both horse and foot were posted on the 
right of the line, and in 1686^^®^ the regulations distinctly laid 
down that the juniors were ahvays to take the centre : it should, 
however, be remarked that some private authorities had 
always held the right to be the place of precedence, and the 
centre to come next to it, while others held that the left came 
second and the centre last 

On going into action the order of march differed some- 
what from that ordained for reviews and parades. The ranks 
were at six feet distance, but the files were closed so nearly that 
only sufficient room was allowed for the men to march at their 
ease and handle their pieces, half a foot being reckoned suf- 
ficient space. An interval of fifty or sixty paces was kept 
between each battalion in the line to allow for the passage of 
retreating troops. The Major attended upon the Colonel for 
his orders, and none but the Colonel or Major were to give any 
word of command. Of eight Captains (to a battalion of ten 
companies) one marched in front of the division of pikes, two 
in front of the right division of musqueteers, two in front of the 
left, and one in rear of each division. Of the nine Lieutenants 
two marched in front of the right division, and two in front of 
the left, one in rear of each of the three divisions and one on 
each flank. 

During the advance the Officers in front were to march in 
one line six feet in advance of the men ; but on arriving within 
musquet-shot the ranks were closed to swords’ point, and on the 
word being given for the front rank to kneel and commence 
firing the Officers retired into the intervals of the files. The 
mounted Officers of a battalion were also to dismount and march 
in the ranks on coming under fire. 

The ORDER OF BATTLE was Usually in two lines, occasion- 
ally with a reserve in addition, the second line being held at a 
distance of three hundred yards from the first; but of course 
such details were ruled very materially by the nature of the 
ground and the strength of the two opposing forces. 


Letter, Septr. , 1678, E. of Monmouth to E. of Feversham ; App. XLV. 
Nathan Brooks. 

Eng. Milry. Discipline, 1686 ; See., Sec. 

Elton. Boxel Venn, 8cc. 

^^25 Milry, Discipline, 1686. 
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Brigade movements used to be, as they are now, a putting 
of battalion movements to practical use rather than a separate 
mode of drill ; and, as a consequence, little is to be found 
under this head in the old regulations and instructions. Some 
pains was taken, however, to afford the troops opportunities of 
exercising themselves in large bodies ; indeed, when we consider 
the numbers and cost of the armies of Charles and James as 
compared with that of Queen Victoria we may find reason to 
be ashamed that we have made so comparatively little progress 
in the art, not of war, but of economical and effective national 
defence. Most of us can recollect the fuss and excitement caused 
by the camp at Chobham : just such an excitement was caused 
two centuries ago by the CAMPS OF INSTRUCTION at Blackheath 
and at Hounslow. 

So early as 1667 we hear of large militia camps being formed 
for instruction and practice. In July of that year all the militia 
of the Province of Leinster was assembled on the Curragh of 
Kildare ; and in August, 1670, the Lord Lieutenant reviewed 
the whole of the Irish forces prior to their dismissal to their 
respective quarters. In Charles the Second’s reign Blackheath 
and Putney-Heath were the favourite spots in England for 
encampments ; and on the 1st of October, 1684, a review was 
held of all the troops then encamped on Putney-Heath.’^^^ 
Although our Army was then in its infancy, the shew of men 
on that occasion would not be considered despicable in this 
country now; there were present three mounted regiments, 
namely, the Life-Guards, the Horse-Guards, and the Plrst 
Dragoons ; with five battalions of infantry, namely, two of the 
First Foot-Guards, one of the Coldstream, one of the Plrst Foot, 
and one of the Lord High Admiral’s Maritime regiment, making 
a total force of about 6,500 men. 

In May, 1686, a camp of instruction was opened at Houns- 
low ^^29 on an unprecedentedly grand scale ; and again we shall 
find that the energy of our ancestors puts ours to the blush 
( 111 . CCXXXVIII). In this camp there were nine regiments 
of Horse,^^®^ three of Dragoons, and fifteen of Foot, or a force 


Lond. Gaz., 25/29 July, 1667. 

. Lond. Gaz., 4/8 Aug., 1670. 

Brooks. 

^^29 Ellis to Ellis, London, 6 Apr., 1686, and 28 June, 16S8 ; Ellis correspondence. 
List of King James’s Army on Hounslow-Heath, 30 June, 1686 ; the following 
were the regiments present; Horse Gds. (Blues), ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4ih, 5th, and 6th 
Dragoon Guards, and Worthen^s and Scarsdale’s Horse; the ist and 3rd Dragoons, 
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of over,': four thousand cavalry, ■ and nine thousand' .infantry, 
at one time the , numbers reaching to as many as : sixteen 
thousand.^^^^ The King' frequently went down to ; visit this 
camp, dining sometimes with one Colonel sometimes with 
another ; and to the Londoners the Camp was a source of much 
enjoyment Not ' only were regiments reviewed and exercised 
singly and in bodies, but mock sieges and battles were 
rehearsed by the whole force. One fault we are told of, 
in these Hounslow camps, which were formed every summer 
from 1686 to 1688, and that was an absence of soldier-like 
simplicity among the Officers: the regiments vied with each 
other in the magnificence of their tents and accommodation, 
and in the expense of the Officers' entertainments to their 
London friends. 

The resolution to afford proper practical instruction to the 
troops did not collapse with the termination of war ; for in 
1698, after the peace of Ryswick, there were several eight- 
day camps formed at different places in Ireland. The 
mode of encampment is best explained by the illustration 
( 111 . CCXXXIX). 

Those Officers who desired to gain more practical experience 
than could be obtained in a mere camp of instruction were 
readily granted leave to go abroad for the purpose of studying 
actual warfare as spectators, wherever it might happen to be 
conducted by generals of eminence : thus at the very time of 
the Hounslow camps no difficulties were thrown in the way 
of Officers desirous of witnessing the operations against the 
Turks in Hungary. 

The subject of camps naturally leads to the subordinate one 
of TENTS. And this is not so unimportant a topic as might be 
thought by the superficial or the uninitiated. The question of 
tentage holds a mean betwixt the subject of the health of the 
troops and the subject of transport. Just as the race-horse and 


and Princess of Denmark’s ; the three regiments of Foot-Guards, the ist, 2nd, 3rd, 
7th, I oth, II th, 1 2th, and 13th Foot, and Littleton’s Marines. 

Computation of numbers encamped, &c., on Hounslow-Heath, July, 1686 
(evidently contemporary) ; Brit. Mus., Hyde MSS. I 5 »^ 97 - 

The Camp on Hounslow-Heath, 1686; Brit. Mus. Print-room. 

Ellis. Evelyn. On the 22nd June, 1686, the King dined with the Colonel 
of the First Foot, and on the 28th with the Colonel of the First Dragoons. 

Carleton. 

, , Evelyn. 

Orders, Dublin, 7 July, 1698, &c. ; Dub. state papers. 

Ellis, to Ellis, London, 6 Ap., 1686. 

Various instances of leave with similar objects occur in VV. O, records 16S0 to 1700. 
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the pugilist are put into training in order to rid them of every 
atom of superfluous flesh and weight, so an army before taking 
the field must be pruned of the most trifling unnecessary 
transport ; and this is more especially the case in modern 
warfare. Now, tents form a very large item in the baggage of 
an army, and any invention for protecting the troops from the 
weather while diminishing the bulk of the tentage is daily 
becoming more and more one of the necessities of the time. 
The history of past experience, even in such a detail as this, 
may therefore prove of greater value than might at first be 
thought 

This also is one of those matters in which illustration (111. 
CCXL) may be of greater advantage than verbal description. 
A plate is among the illustrations exhibiting the different sorts 
of tents in use during this period, and a list of the authorities 
whence they have been collected is also given. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Martial Law and Punishments during the period 
FROM 1660 TO 1700. 

1660 to 1700. 

Introductory account of Martial law prior to the first Mutiny Act— Articles of War. 
— Courts-uiartial. — The Mutiny -Acts. —The Judge -Advocate. — I’he Pruvosi- 
Martial. — Punishments. — -Death by beheading.™ Death by shooting. —Death 'oy 
hanging. — Death by fire. —Decimation. — Dicing for life.— Leaving hanging.— - 
Extraordinary treats. —Minor corporal punishments. — Whipping or Scourging.- — 
\¥omen subject to martial law. — The Gatloup. — Summary Manual correction.— 
The Strapado. — Tongue-boring. — Mutilation of the hand. — Mutilation of the 
ears and nose. -—Branding. — Imprisonment, or Arrest. — Dieting.— Laying in 
irons. — The Stocks. — The Wooden Horse. — Riding the Gun. — The Picquet. — 
Tying neck and heels. — Punishment-drill. — The Whirligig. — Degradation to 
Pioneer. — Pecuniary and Moral punishments. — Caslieering. — Reduction or 
Degradation. — Suspension. — Fines. — Reprimand or Admonishment. — Double 
punishments. — Crimes. — Duelling. — Certificates of behaviour. — Transfers as 
punishments. 

'iFor Illustrations^ see Note on p. xiii.] 

The British Standing Army may be said to have been an 
unconstitutional force, if not an absolutely illegal one, prior to 
the Revolution. It was not until the twelfth of April, 1689, that 
there was any constitutional recognition of the standing army 
by the three Estates of the realm. On that date was passed 
the first “ Mutiny Act/’ 

At the same time we are not to imagine that the armies 
raised from time to time were altogether devoid of discipline 
and control previous to the passing of this i\ct ; for such was 
not the case. 

Obedience is the main -spring of an Army, the essence of 
discipline: and in all ages and countries it has been found 
necessary to e.stabHsh regulations of an arbitrary character in 
order to ensure unhesitating obedience among armed forces. 
The ordinary laws and punishments which serve to regulate 
civil life would be insufficient to restrain troops exposed to the 
harassing hardships and the temptations to license of active 
warfare. The frequent enforced privation, and the unavoidable 
reactionary gluts of plenty or pillage would speedily engender 
discontent, in.siibordination, and licentiousness beyond all 
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curbing, were it not for those special and abstractedly harsh 
enactments which form the code termed Martial Law, Where 
all the members of a community have constantly ready to their 
hands the means of riot and murder, and where the majority 
have to be governed by a very small minority, it is imperative 
that punishments should be deterrent in their severity, and that 
the faintest symptoms of insubordination should be visited with 
penalties apparently disproportionate to offences trivial in them- 
selves but weighty in their possible sequel 

Moreover, it is essential to military punishments, at all 
events in the field, that they be both prompt of execution and 
of no inconvenient duration. If every delinquent were to be 
tried by a jury or by a Court-Martial and awarded the terms of 
imprisonment which form the main penalties of the Civil code, 
it would require a second army to try and to guard the 
defaulters. It is mainly on this account that corporal punish- 
ments of various kinds became more and more common as 
armies increased in numbers. 

In the middle ages it appears to have been the practice to 
issue, as occasion arose, codes applicable only to the particular 
force about to take the field. Such a code was published by 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion when proceeding to the Holy Land 
in 1189. None of the modern punishments are mentioned in 
this code, which savours of the principle that similia similibus 
curantur. Other regulations were subsequently put forth from 
time to time, but all of them seem to have been only temporary 
measures framed for some special emergency.^^^^ 

As the representative branch of the legislature acquired 


Rymer. 

Richard, by the grace of God, King of England, Duke of Korinandy, &c. , &c. 
To all his men, going by sea to Jerusalem, greeting. Know ye that by the common 
‘ ‘ council of all good men we have made the underwritten ordinances. He who kills 
a man on ship -board shall be bound to the dead man and thrown into the sea : if 
the man is killed on shore, the slayer shall be bound to the dead body and buried 
“ with it. Anyone convicted by lawful witnesses of having drawn his knife to strike 
“ another, or who shall have drawn blood of him, to lose his hand : if he shall have 
‘‘ only struck with the palm of the hand without drawing blood, he shall be thrice 
ducked in the sea. Anyone who shall reproach, abuse, or curse his companion 
“ shall, for every time he is convicted thereof, give him so many ounces of silver. 
“ Anyone convicted of theft shall be shorn like a champion, boiling pitch shall be 
‘‘ poured on his head and down of feathers shaken over it, that he may be known, 
‘‘ and he shall be set on shore at the first land at which the ship touches. 

Witness myself at Chinoii. Richard.” 

As more than a passing mention of these diflhrent codes is not within the 
province of this history, I must refer the curious to Grose who enters fully into the 
interesting particulars of many of them. 
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influence .and independence, it became prudent to obtain from it 
some recognition, of Martial, law. It began to be perceived 
that such arbitrary codes emanating solely from the Sovereign, 
or from some officer wielding his authority, were' of an illegal 
character; and that while on the one hand they might become: 
instruments of the suppression of ■ political or civil liberty, on 
the other hand danger might arise from their being at any time 
lawfully disputed by the officers or soldiers subjected to the- 
penalties they imposed.. 

Consequently, several Acts were passed during the 
sixteenth century for the better government of all troops raised for 
the service of the Grown. In these Acts penalties were set forth 
for different offences such as mutiny, desertion, making away with 
arms, and so forth. It was ostensibly under these Acts that 
the troops were governed prior to the Revolution : they are still 
in force, and if at any time the periodical Mutiny Bill should 
expire before its successor becomes law, the army would still be 
liable to these ancient statutes.^^*^^^ 

The main distinction between the ante~Revolution period 
and the period subsequent to the Mutiny Acts, was, that prior to 
1689 there was no legally established martial law as distinguished 
from civil law : that is to say, military adjudication was by law^ 
entrusted to civil magistrates.^^'^^ If a soldier .struck his serjeant 
he was to be taken before a justice of the peace : if a recruit 
deserted he was to be tried at the Sessions. The Sovereign, 
however, did nevertheless exercise an asserted prerogative 
of framing arbitrary regulations for the maintenance of 
discipline: but the general feeling respecting this prerogative 
is indirectly jndicated by a proviso in the articles of war of 


18 Henry VT, C. 19. 7 Henry VIL C. i. 3 Henry VIH, C. 5. 2 & 3 

Edw. VI, C. 2. 5 Eliz., C. S. 

1439 Regulations for Musters, 5 May, 1663. Cl. 8 ; App. XXIV. 

Blackstone, Book I V, Chap. 7. 

1441 j Wni. and Mary, C. 5, Preamble. 

By 14 Car. 11 , Cap. 3, for ordering the Militia, the punishments permissible were 
fines up to five shillings or imprisonment up to twenty days, to be adjudged hy the 
I^ords- Lieutenant. 

Commission by Jas. I to the Mayor of Dover and others to execute Martial 
Law within the County of Kent, 30 Deer., 1624. Ditto by Gharies I, 1626 ; Rymcr. 

The Petition of Right ; App. LVni. 

At Carrickfergiis in May, 1666, ten men were sentenced to death and many to 
transportation for Mutiny concerning their pay ; Lond. Gaz., 4/7 June, i666. 

Laws and Ordinances of War, 1639, 1640, and 1642. 

Articles of War, 1662, 1666, 1673, 1686; App. LIIL 

Royal Warrant, Windsor, 3 Aug., 1674 ; App. LHI. 

Articles of War, 1686 ; App. LIIL 


2 M . 2 , 
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1686, where it was ordered that no punishment amounting to 
loss of life or limb be inflicted in time of peace, anything to the 
contrary in those articles notwithstanding. The sense of the 
country was remarkably strong on this head. Those in civil 
authority were not less averse to military lav/ than the people 
themselves ; the very name of martial law was odious in the 
ears of Englishmen ; and it was this feeling that gave birth to 
the famous “Petition of Right.” Both Magna Carta and the 
Petition of Right maintain a distinction between time of 
peace and time of war, and between an army abroad and troops 
at home. These distinctions had always been known to British 
law ; in the reign of Edward the Second 1**“ the Earl of Lan- 
caster having been condemned by martial law, his sentence was 
reversed because the proceedings had taken place in time of 
peace. At no period, however, had these distinctions been more 
insisted upon than during the reign of Charles the First 
and even at the close of Charles the Second’s reign we find an 
influential author laying down the same principles as of 


Clarentjon. 

1445 Petition of Right ; App. LVIIL 

15 Edw. II and I Edw. III. 

Blackslone, Book I, Chap. 13. 

Clarendon; “This coming some months after to the Deputy’s hearing, he 
“ caused a Council of War to be called ; the Lord Moimtnorris being an officer of the 
“ Army; where, upon the Article ‘of moving Sedition,’ and stirring up the soldiers 
“ against the General, he was charged with those words formerly spoken at the Lord 
“ Chancellor’s Table. What defence he made, I know not ; for he was so surprised, 
“ that he knew not what the matter was, when he was summoned to that Council : 
“ but the words being proved, he was deprived of his Office (being then Vice- 
“ Treasurer) and his Foot-Company ; committed to Prison ; and sentenced to lose 
“ his head. The Office and Company were immediately disposed of ; and he 
“ imprisoned, till the King sent him over a Pardon, by which he was discharged with 
“his Life; all the other parts of the sentence being fully executed. This seemed 
“ to all men a most prodigious course of proceeding; that in a time of full peace, a 
“ peer of the Kingdom and a Privy Counsellor, for an unadvised, passionate, mysterious 
“ word (for the expression was capable of many interpretations), should be called 
“ before a council of war, which could not reasonably be understood to have then 
“ a jurisdiction over such persons, and in such cases ; and without any process, or 
“ formality of defence, in two hours should be deprived of his life and fortune.” 

Chamberlayne, Anglioe Notitia, 1678 ; Chamberlayne defines Martial Law at 
this period as “ that law which dependeth upon the King’s will and pleasure or his 
“ lieutenant in time of actual war: for although in time of peace the King for the 
“ more equal temper of laws towards all his subjects, makes no laws but by the consent 
“ of the three estates in Parliament ; yet in time of war, by reason of great danger 
“ arising suddenly and unexpectedly upon small occasions, he useth absolute power ; 
“ insomuch as his word goes for a law. Martial law extends only to soldiers and 
“ marines and is not to be practised in times of peace, lait only in times of war, and 
“ then and there only where the King’s army is on foot.” 

Yet Sir James Turner in his Pallas Armata (written in 1670 though published in 
1683) makes no mention of the distinction between peace and war. And the Articles 
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indubitable, force : and they .were candid.ly ackiiowled.ge.d by the 
Government in 16853^^®' Of the ■ original axioms that in the 
government of troops a marked line of distinction was to be 
drawn in these respects, we have many recorded exemplifications : 
first, of the distinction between peace and war ; second, of that 
between troops at home and troops abroad ; and third, between 
judgments affecting life or limb and judgments allotting only 
minor punishments.; 

Thus in 1678 we have Commissions given for the execution 
of martial law over troops on service abroad, and in the self' 
same year a soldier' of the Coldstream Guards tried at the .cwtl 
sessions at the Old Bailey for felony by desertion, and con- 
victed and hanged for it at the head of his regiment. In 1685 
many persons were tried and executed under martial law during 
Monmouth’s rebellion ; but so soon as peace was restored, 
recourse was had to the civil law, and in 1686 and 1687 several 
soldiers were hanged for military offences by sentence of the 
Judges in the civil criminal courts. But after the passing of the 


of War of 1686 restrict the distinction not to tlie mode of trials but only as far as 
regards punishments affecting the loss of life or limb. 

A French Edict of 25 July, 1665, orders civil law to be practised in garrison where 
civilians are concerned, but martial law in offences of soldier against soldier; 
Briquet. 

Letter of Secretary at War, 21 July, 1685 ; App. LIX. 

145(1 i:^oyal Warrant, Mar., 1677/8 ; “ To empower Thos. Lord Howard to 
“ exercise the Marshal! {sic) Law by a Court-Martial! within the Spanish 
‘‘ Netherlands and other parts beyond the seas upon and against all such officers 
“ and soldiers (His Majesty^s subjects) as are or shall be under his command there”; 
The Warrant is under H.M.’s sign manual, subscribed by the Attorney-General, and 
was procured by Mr. Secretary Williamson. Signet Books ; State paper office. 

Royal Warrant, Apr., 1678; To Sir Chas. Littleton in Flanders, of similar 
purport, with the addition for “ offences usually punished at a Court-Martial ditto. 

Royal Warrant, Novber., 1678; To Lt.-Col. Fairfax in Flanders, similar to the 
last. Subscribed by the Attorney-General ; ditto. 

Royal Warrant, Novber., 1678; To Sir Samuel Clarke, similar to the last ; ditto. 

Dartmouth MSS., 23 July, 1678 ; Soldiers, for speaking mutinous words, tried at 
Nieuport in Flanders, by Court-Martial, and sentenced to various punishments, two 
being shot. 

London Gaz., ii/i5july, 1678. 

1452 Court-Martial Books; State .Papers; Court -Ma.rtial, lo July, 1685; 

App.' LX. 

^^'^LLond. Gaz., 10/23 Sepber., 1686 ; a soldier of the 13th Foot, sentenced at the 
Old Bailey, for desertion, and hanged at Tyburn, 17 Sept 

Lond. Gaz., 14/18 Apr., 1687; a soldier of the 14th Foot, and one of the First 
Foot-Guards, sentenced at the Old Bailey for desertion, and executed, one at Covent 
Garden 13 April, and the other at Tower Hill 15 April. 

Lond. Gaz., 19/23 May, 1687; a soldier of the 2nd Foot, tried at Reading for 
desertion, sentenced in the Court of King’s Bench, and hanged at Plymouth, being 
the quarters of the regiment. 
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Mutiny Act in 1689 the punishment of death for desertion 
was on frequent occasions inflicted at home by Court-Martial, 
while the exercise of civil law in the Army ceased altogether, 
except in cases in which civilians were concerned. In such 
cases it was ordered in 1672 that upon complaint officers were, 
''wherein the case shall so require, to deliver up the offender to 
‘fthe civil Magistrate to be proceeded against according to 
" law.” Upon a complaint against a Lieut. Bennet of Mitchel- 
burne's regiment in 1698, that he had pillaged civilians, his 
commanding officer was ordered to examine into the matter 
"with the assistance of such Justices of the Peace near the 
" place as you may think fit” 

However, the Continental usages of war had so far obtained 
that within the army itself the necessity for a summary juris- 
diction was tacitly acknowledged long before the Revolution, 
and offences were dealt with by Courts-Martial according to a 
lex traditionis termed the "laws and customs of war.” 

But it should not be forgotten in tracing the history of 
martial law prior to the Revolution that it existed by sufferance 
only in this country, and that up to that period we shall have to 
speak of what was done rather than of what was lawful to be 
done. There was indeed a martial law, — a law regulating 
martial proceedings ; — but it was a law in itself unlawful 

The foundation of modern military law in this country is to 
be found in the Articles of War issued by the Earl of Northum- 
berland on behalf of the King in 1640.^*^''^^ The Articles 
published in 1673, 1677, and 1686, closely follow those of 1640, 
although they are naturally more ample. 

lAom 1660 to 1689 Military Law may be described as having 
been in a transition .state, and consequently it was full of contra- 
dictions and inconsistencies. 

In the Commission of the first Commander-in-Chief dated 
1660, this officer was assigned power to make laws for the 
military discipline of the army, and to ordain pains and penalties 

Courts-Martial, W.O. Misc. Bks. ; many cases, e.g,, Court-Martial, 26 May, 
1693. Deserter to be shot ; confirined. 

Court-Martial, 30 May, 1693 ; Deserters, “ that one of the three shall suffer death 
“ by being shot, and that all three shall lot whose chance it shall be to die.” Con- 
hrmed by the Queen. 

C*'M., 25 May, 1693 3 Portsmouth, Soldier shot for desertion. 

C.-M., 8 June and 14 July, 1693 J Hull, ditto. 

Royal Proclamation, Whitehall, 4 Deer., 1672. Misc. Orders, W.O. records. 

Order, Dublin, 25 Janry., 1697/8; Dublin State Papers. 

Laws and Ordinances, Stc., 1640. See also App. LIII. 

Commission of George Monck, 1660; App. 1. 
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even to ' of life or me^nber'' or deprivation : of liberty : 

whereas' a note of his duties drawn up in 1678 expressly states , 
that he was- empowered to exercise martial law* ‘‘‘ provided that 
“ the same extended not to the taking away of life or 

Again the Commission -just mentioned is at variance wdth 
the Instructions for Musters issued in 1663/^^® where desertion is 
-forbidden, not ' as being contrary to the Articles of War or to 
military, law^ but as being felony by the civil law according to 
the statute of the i8th of Henry the Sixth, Cap* 19” 

The reader will be able to detect further similar inconsis- : 
tencies if I proceed to narrate in order the principal occurrences 
and changes under the head of military law that took place up 
to the year 1689. 

In the very year of the Restoration, regulations were pro- 
mulgated authorising the infliction by Courts-Martial of 
penalties, whether on officer or soldier, for drunkenness. In 
1673 were published the earliest extant ARTICLES OF War 
(not being of local application) for the Standing Army, and 
with an index. These Articles were, as has been already said, 
founded on those of 1640; and in 1686 an amplification of them 
was published under a similar title : — with this difference, that 
the Articles of 1673 were “ for the better government of His 
“ Majesty’s Land forces by land during this present war ^^ ; 
whereas the Articles of 1686 bore no such limitation. A 
legalised edition of the Articles of war was published in 1692. 

The lever of all military law is the Court-Martial; but 
Courts-Martial were in vogue long anterior to the promulgation 
of the Articles of War for the Standing Army, and even under 
the same name. There was indeed such a Military Court under 
a different name and of a p^ermanent nature actually recognised 
by the latv as early as the year 1380.^^®^ This tribunal termed 


1459 Heads of the late Lord-Generals fimction, 1678 ; App. XXL 

1460 Orders and Instructions for Musters, &c., 5 May, 1663, Cl 8 ; App. XXIV. 

1461 Royal Warrt, 10 May, 1676; Renewing Our orders for regulating our 
“ established forces in the year 1660.’^ App. LIIL 

There were, however, some such Articles published in 1666. 

Articles of War, 1673. 

Laws and Ordinances of War, established for the good conductof H.M.’sArmy in 
Ireland ; Dublin 1677. 

Rules and Articles for the better government of H.M.ls land forces in pay ; 
London 1686. 

Rules and Articles for the better government of H.M.^s forces in the Low 
Countries ; Lond. 1692. 

.All ApplLIIL . ■ 

'13 Rich. II, "C. 2. ' . . 
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the '' Court of Chivalry ” is indeed the only permanent legal 
Military Court in this Kingdom.^*^^*^ It "hath cognisance of 
“contracts touching deeds of arms and of war out of the 
“ realm, and also of things which touch war within the realm, 

' which cannot be determined or discussed by the common law ; 
“ together with other usages and customs to the same matters 
“ appertaining.” There are two. bars to the modern exercise of 
the jurisdiction of this court as a court of martial justice and 
punishment ; the one lying in the clause just quoted which 
limits its authority to matters which cannot be determined by 
the common law, and the other being that the Court of Chivalry 
had jurisdiction as a Court of honour when held before the Earl- 
Marshal-of-England alone, but that in criminal cases arising in 
matters of arms and deeds of war it had no jurisdiction unless 
the Earl Marshal and the Lord High Constable sat con- 
jointly ; and there has been no High Constable of England 
since the reign of Henry the Eighth.^'^^'’^^ 

There was also a “ Martial Court ” established in Ireland in 
j 597, the appointment to the Judgeship of it running thus : 
“ Forasmuch as in Martial government, like as in civil, thei'e 
“ must be discipline, and that the same is to be accommodated 
“to times, occasions, and countries, and accordingly statutes 
“ laws and ordinances to be made and published, and being so, 
“then to be executed ; for otherwise they become fruitless, dead, 
“ and contemptible escripts ; we have therefore set down and 
“published divers ordinances and orders for the better govern- 
“ ment of all martial men, and for the restraining of such 
“ insolences and extortions as heretofore have been exercised by 
“ some of them upon our good subjects, especially of the English 
“ pale, which, as our garden in our account is to be preserved 
“ and freed from all noisome weeds of spoils and disorders ; and 
“ that those ordinances and laws are to be orderly and judiciously 
“ examined and determined, and thereupon executed accordingly, 
“we do (in respect of the good sufficiency and dexterity of 
“ Adam Loftus A.M. and J. C. B. and for his good knowledge 
“in the civil laws, and his other good parts and carriage of 
“ himself, and for the better preventing and punishing of the 

The Act quoted in the last note was still in force when Blackstone wrote (in 
1765) and was so therefore during the period from 1660 to 1700, and I believe it has 
not since been annulled : whereas the Cpurts-Martial recognised by the Mutiny Acts 
are legal during the period of that Act only. 

Blackstone, Book IV, Chap. 19. 

Except “ pro hac vice” at Coronations and similar ceremonies. 

Patent, 17 Septr., 1597 ? Liber Munerum, 
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said disorders and offences) give, and- grant to him the office of 
“ our Marshall court throughout our realm of Irelandj to hear 
“ and determine and judge all offences and oftenders against the 
“ said statutes, laws, and ordinances/* 

On active service, however, whatever may have been the 
practice at home in time of peace, it was usual during the first 
half of the seventeenth century to entrust the office of judge not 
to a Court but to individual commanding officers ; and codes 
for the occasion were published by the General commanding the 
expedition. But in the code put forth by the Earl of 
for the Parliamentary army in 1643 Courts-Martial are 
frequently mentioned as criminal courts under the name of 
Councils of War3^<'‘‘ 

At the first establishment of the Standing Army, it was 
simply optional with the General whether he would try “ all 
“capital and criminal offences' by a military or martial or 
“ marshall court ” or summarily, or in whatever other way he 
pleased ; the Court-Martial being, however, almost always 
resorted to preference ^ as most consonant with the customs 
of war. In 1663 a Court-Martial was authoritatively declared 
to be the proper medium for the casheering of any non-com- 
missioned officer or soldier ; and here also for the first time, we 
see the Court-Martial rendered the protector of the soldier 
against possible injustice or oppression on the part of his superior 
officers. Under the general denomination of Courts-Martial 
used to be included what are now distinguished as Courts of 
Inquiry ; and it was not necessary for such Court of Inquiry 

Laws and Ordinances of War established for the better conduct of the army, 
by His Excellency the Earl of Essex, &c., printed by his authority. London 1643. 

The terms Court-Martial and Council-of-War used to be synonymous ; Judge 
Advocate’s Commission, 12 Octr,, 1661, App. LXV. 

Sir J. Turner. 

Articles of War, 1686. 

The two terms are distinct in Story, 1691. 

Commission of Monck Duke of Albemarle, 1661 ; App. L 

Heads of the late Lord General’s function, 1678 ; App. XXL 

Musters Regulations, 5 May, 1663; App. XXIV. 

Royal Warrts., 26 Mar., 1670; 15 Xovr,, 1672; and 9 iVpr., 12 July, 
10 Septr., 1678 ; convening “ Courts-Martial ” as Courts of Inquiry into quarrels and 
misdemeanours between Officers, with power to award punishments : App. XLIX. 

Similar Warrts., W.O. records: 22 Febry., 1683-4,0. M. of Field Offrs., 5 to 
be quorum. C, M., 20 Apr., 1684, 7 to be quorum. C. M., Queen’s Regt., 
30 June, 1684, 5 quorum, sentenced an Ensign, for striking liis Captain, to lose his 
Commission. C. M., 25 Aug., 1685, 7 to be quorum, on Officer of ist Foot, “to 
“ give judgment, and to aw-ard execution therein, acco:rding to military discipline or 
“ such rules and orders as we have e.stablished in that behalf” ; sentence, for striking 
his Captain, to be suspended and confined in the Marshalsea during H.M.’s pleasure. 
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to have an indicted Prisoner before it, but it might proceed 
without further formality to sentence any who appeared to the 
Court to have been to blame in the matter under investigation. 
These Courts were styled Courts-Martial, and Regimental 
Courts-Martial, and they usually consisted of a smaller number 
than Garrison or District Courts, from five to seven being con- 
sidered a quorum. 

In 1686 were issued Regulations '' F'or the more regular 
holding of Courts-Martial, and preventing the disputes that 
might therein happen.” By these regulations Courts-Martial 
on Infantry Officers or soldiers were to be composed of Infantry 
Officers alone, and those on Cavalry delinquents of Officers of 
Horse only : where this was not possible, the Officers of the 
foreign element were to give their votes first. 

There is one Constitutional maxim which may be traced 
throughout the history of our country, whether before or since 
the era of the first Mutiny Act ; namely, that the Sovereign 
alone has the power of making and declaring peace or war/^^** 
and that in the Sovereign alone is vested the executive power 
of martial law, or the power to depute his authority to another. 
But the proclamation of codes of arbitrary punishments to be 
adjudged by military tribunals was clearly illegal, and the 
object of the FIRST Mutiny Act was, not to introduce a totally 
new system, but to legalise practices already in vogue, and the 
necessity for which had been long perceived by the thinking men 
of the nation. The state of public opinion rendered it desirable 
not only to constitutionalise the practice of martial law, but also 
to define more sharply the limit of the Sovereign's asserted 
prerogative of raising and maintaining a standing army, and 
to demonstrate conclusively that regular troops were as much 
under the practical control of Parliament as were the Militia. 

Hitherto the only strictly constitutional force in the kingdom 
had been the Militia. Throughout the reign of Charles, the 
House of Commons had never ceased to enter protests against 
the King’s army. : Acts had been passed which were in fact 
Mutiny Bills for the Militia, but they applied to the Militia 
alone. ':;" 

ii7Sa w.O. records; Royal Want, 21 June, 1686. 

Blackstone, Book I, Ch. 7, 

Magna Carta. The Petition of Right, A pp. LVIII, Blackstone, Book I, 
Ch. 13. Also Preamble to i Wm. and Mary, C. 5. Note 

Letter, 'Whitehall, 21 July, 1685, Secy, at War to Col. Kirke ; App. LIX. 

14 Car. 11 , C 3. i5Car.II,C.4r&c. 
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The , .Mutiny. Act of 1689 recognised for the .first, Time the . 
necessity for a STANDING ARMY,” established the principle ' 
that an army not voted by Parliament is illegal or unconstitu- 
tional, and founded a martial law distinct from civil law. 

This Act, though in itself meagre and ill-digested, is worth 
quoting in extenso since it marks ..a most important era in our 
military history. It, is as follows : “An Act for punishing ' 
“ officers or soldiers who shall mutiny or desert Their Majesties’ 
*VService. 

“Whereas the raising or keeping a standing army within 
“ this kingdom in time of peace, unless it be with consent of 
“ Parliament, is against law : and whereas it is judged necessary 
“ by Their Majesties and this present Parliament that, during 
“ this time of danger, several of the forces which are now on 
“ foot should be continued, and others raised for the safety of 
“ the kingdom, for the common defence of the protestant 
“ religion, and for the reducing of Ireland : 

“ And whereas no man may be fore-judged of life or limb, or 
“ subjected to any kind of punishment by martial law, or in any 
“ other manner than by the judgment of his peers, and according 
“ to the known and established laws of this realm ; yet, never- 
“ theless, it being requisite for retaining such forces as are or 
“ shall be raised during this exigence of affairs in their duty, 
“ an exact discipline be observed ; and that soldiers who shall 
“ mutiny or stir up sedition or shall desert Their Majesties’ 
“ service, be brought to a more exemplary punishment than the 
“ usual forms of law will allow : 

“ Be it therefore enacted, &c. &c., that from and after the 
“ twelfth day of April in the year of Our Lord one thousand 
“ six hundred and eighty nine, every person being in Their 
“ Majesties’ service in the army, and being mustered and in pay 
“ as an officer or soldier, who shall at any time before the tenth 
“ day of November (1689) excite cause or join in any mutiny 
“ or sedition in the army, or shall desert Their Majesties’ service 
“ in the army, shall suffer death or such other punishment as 
“ by a Court-Martial shall be inflicted. And it is hereby further 
“enacted and declared that their Majesties, or the general of 
“ their army for the time being, may by virtue of this Act, have 
“ full power and authority to grant commissions to any lieu- 
“ teeants-geiieral or other officers, not under the degree of 
“ colonels, from time to time to call and assemble courts- 
“ martial for punishing such offences as aforesaid. 


I Wm. h Mary, C. 5 ; 1689. 
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“ And it is hereby further enacted and declared, that no 
“ court-martial which shall have power to inflict any pimish- 
“ ment by virtue of this Act for the offences aforesaid, shall 
“ consist of fewer than thirteen, whereof none to be under the 
‘'degree of captains, provided always that no field-officer be 
“ tried by other than field-officers : and that such Courts-martial 
“ shall have power and authority to administer an oath to any 
“ witness, in order to the examination or trial of the offences 
“ aforesaid. 

“ Provided always that nothing* in this Act contained shall 
“ extend or be construed to exempt any officer or soldier what- 
“ soever from the ordinary process of law. 

“ Provided always that this Act, or anything therein com 
“ tained, shall not extend or be in any wise construed to extend 
“ to, or concern any of the militia forces of this kingdom. 

“ Provided also that this Act shall continue and be in force 
“ until the said tenth day of November in the said year of Our 
“ Lord one thousand six hundred and eighty-nine, and no longer. 

Provided always and be it enacted, that in all trials of 
“ offenders by courts-martial to be held by virtue of this Act, 
“ where the offence may be punished by death ; every officer 
“ present at such trial, before any proceeding to be had there- 
“ upon, shall take an oath upon the Evangelists before the court 
“ (and the judge-advocate or his deputy shall, and are hereby 
“ respectively authorised to administer the same) in these words, 
“ that is to say : 

“ You shall well and truly try and determine according 
“ to your evidence the matter now before you, between our 
“ sovereign lord and lady the King and Queen's Majesties and 
“ the prisoner to be tried— So help you God. 

“And no sentence of death shall be given against any 
“ offender in such case by any court-martial, unless nine of 
“ thirteen officers present shall concur therein: and if there be 
“ a greater number of officers present, then the judgment shall 
“ pass by the concurrence of the greater part of them so sworn, 
“and not otherwise: and no proceedings trial or sentence of 
“ death shall be had or given against any offender but between 
“ the hours of eight in the rnorning and one in the afternoon." 

One circumstance that must have materially contributed to 
the favourable reception by the nation of an Act thus legalising 
the Continental practice of martial law, was the remarkable con- 
trast offered by the Dutch troops to our own in their behaviour 
towards civilians. The inhabitants of the cities through which 
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King William^ : forces' passed on the road -to London^' 
Torbay were struck with wonder and admiration at the excellent 
discipline of the continental soldiers.^^"^** *^ Such just payment 
‘‘. for what the ■ soldiers ■ had., and such civil behaviour' 

‘‘ them without swearing and damning and debauching of 
“ women/* No wonder that people were,' willing to extend a' 
system' bearing such fruit to ■ the ' roystering swaggering over- 
bearing English soldier. 

On the expiration of this first 'Mutiny Act^"^^*^ another was 
adopted having the same title with the significant addition 
“and for punishing false musters.** This second Act was far 
more comprehensive than the first 

Soldiers enlisting from one regiment to another without 
previous discharge were rendered liable to death or such lesser 
punishment as a court-martial might award. 

Officers commanding garrisons were empowered to convene 
courts-martial. A court-martial was to consist of thirteen com- 
missioned officers (not necessarily captains as before) the 
President being a field-officer. 

Officers abetting false musters became liable to be casheered 
with a fine of fifty pounds to go to the informer, who, if a soldier, 
might claim in addition a free discharge. 

Commissaries of Musters when about to take a muster 
were to ensure the presence of the chief magistrate of the place. 

Paymasters withholding pay were to be “ discharged from 
“ their employment.’* 

Officers* servants were not to be mustered. Billeted soldiers 
were to pay fair prices, but these were not to exceed their 
subsistence-money of two shillings a day for a trooper, one 
shilling and two pence for a dragoon, and sixpence for a foot- 
soldier. 

Officers taking money to excuse billets were to be 
casheered. 

No deductions were to be made from the soldier’s pay 
beyond those specified in the Act.^'^®^^ 

The Act was to be read at the head of regiments by the 
Commissary at each muster. 

^^78 A further account of the Prince’s Army in a letter from Exeter, 24Novr,, 
T688 Harl. Misc. 

■M79 J Wm. & Mary, Sess. 2, C. 4- 

At a Court-Martial, Tangier, 8 Septr,, 1663, two of the prisoners were held 
to be not guilty on the plea that the Articles of War relating to their offence had not 
been read to their Company since they joined : this is therefore a regulation of a date 
long anterior to the Mutiny Acts. 5^^; also Aiticles of War, 1677 ; App. LIIL 
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This Act continued in force to the twentieth of December, 
1690, when it was renewed, with scarcely any alteration, for 
another year. 

From December, 1691, to March, 1692, there was no Mutiny 
Bill in force. 

A fresh Act was then passed for one year, in which were 
added provisions respecting the pressing of transport on the 
march. 

The next Act,^^'®® which took effect on the first of March, 
1693, contained a very important clause, to the effect that no 
man should be held to be listed and liable to the Act unless 
he had been taken before a Justice of the peace to declare 
his free consent to list 

On the tenth of April, 1695, ^ Act^^®'^ was passed, which 

contained the following additional enactments : 

Officers belonging to the regiment of the President of a 
court-martial were forbidden to sit on that court. 

Also Regimental agents, that is Colonel’s clerks, were to 
give bonds. 

A similar Act was continued for one year from the tenth 
of April, 1696, with an additional clause inflicting a fine of 
five pounds on persons harbouring deserters, or purchasing 
clothing or arms from them. 

In the Act from the tenth of April, 1697, to the tenth 
of April, 1698, it was enacted that the Marine regiments being 
an integral part of the Army were, notwithstanding existing 
doubts on the subject, to be subject to the Act. 

After this, no further Act was brought forward during the 
remaining five years of King William’s reign. 

The only military tribunal of justice recognised by these 
several Acts was the Court-Martial, and although originally, 
and indeed up to the time of the first Mutiny Act, Courts- 
MartiaP and Councils of War had been synonymous terms, 
the former not necessarily implying a trial of offenders, yet 
since that time a Council of War has usually denoted a military 
council convened in the field for the consideration of military 
matters and for mutual advice, while a Court-martial is a 


2 Wm. & M., Sess, 2, C. 6. 

4 Wm. & M., C. 13. 

5 6 Wm. & M., C. 15. 

6 & 7 Wm. & M., C. 8. 

7 & 8 Wm. Ill, C. 13. 

8 & 9 Wm. Ill, C. 13. 
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military court of judicature for the administration ' of special 
laws applicable to military men alone and denominated 
martial ''law. 

Of Courts-martial there 'were three kinds, the General, 
the Garrison, and the Regimental * their powers of Judicature 
being on a descending scale. 

The General Court-Martial was originally one standing 
Court composed of the General or Administrative Officers of 
the Army, or else a Court specially summoned by the Com- 
,mander-in-Chief or the Sovereign. Thus in the Articles of' 
War of 1673^^^^ a Court is styled ‘^Our General Court 
Martiar' ; and in 1678 ^^^® the distinction between the several 
Courts is thus laid down ; “ Upon information of disobedience 
of inferior officers towards their superior officers or of soldiers 
to their officers, or other great offences, the Lord-Genera! 
gave commissions to court-martials to examine such offences, 
“ and to bring such offenders to their trial, and condign piiiiish- 
ment, provided that the same extended not to the taking 
“ away of life or limb, lesser offences being punished by regi- 
mental court-martial or court-martials of the garrisons.’' 

This General Court Martial seems to have been instituted 
in 1670,^^®®^ when a Royal Warrant convened the Colonels of 
regiments to assist the Duke of York in the consideration of 
several particulars relating to military affairs, and the well 
ordering our forces, as well Guards as others, which remain 
“ yet unregulated since my Lord General's death." In March, 
1688,^^’^’^’ this Court, now composed of all the principal Officers 
of the Army, was ordered to sit at the Horse-Guards every 
Friday for the redress of all disorders and grievances. A like 
order was again given in 1695 but whereas on the former 
occasion the commission was termed the General Court-Martial, 
on the latter it is called only a meeting of the chief officers 
of the Army. General Courts-martial had evidently multiplied 
with the growth of the army, and the one at Whitehall was 
no longer tke " General Court-Martial 

A similar Court of General Officers " was established at 
Dublin in 1697,^^®^ and was composed of the following Officers : 

Articles of War, 1673, CL 8, &c. 

Heads of the late Lord Genl.*s function, 1678 ; App. XXL 
1488 a R Warrt., 18 June, 1670; W.O. Records, 

Royal Warrt-j 27 Febry,, 1687-8; App. XCV. 

Royal Warrt. 5 ii Mar., 1687/8; App. XCV. 

Royal Warrt., 19 Feby., 1694/5 ? ^CV. 

Commission, 9 June, 1697 ; State Papers, Dublin ; App. XCV. 
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Sir J. Hanmer, Brigr. Genl. of the Forces. 

W. Wolseley, Esq., Master-Genl. of the Ordnance, and Brigr. 
Genl. of the Horse. 

Sir C. Fielding, Governor of Limerick. 

Sir J. Topham, Advocate Genl. of the Army. 

R. Gorges, Esq., Adjutant Genl of the Army. 

Wm. Robinson, Esq., Deput)/ Receiver and Paymaster Genl. 

Denny Musshampe, Esq., Comry. Genl. of the Musters. 

W. MoIyneuXj Esqre., Surveyor Genl. of H.M.’s Works and 
Fortifications. 

The duties of this Committee were to “receive, hear, 
“ and examine all informations and complaints that shall be 
brought before them of the misbehaviour of any officer or 
“ soldier of the Army,” and to report their opinion to the 
Crown. 

Matters of payments to the troops might also be adjudicated 
upon by the Committee, which was to sit twice a week : three 
officers were to form a quorum, of which Sir J. Flannier or 
Brigadeer Wolseley was always to be one. When necessary, 
the Committee was to refer matters to a Court-Martial ; the 
Committee was also authorised to frame rules and regulations 
for the government of the troops, subject to the approval of the 
Crown. 

In fact, this was a Board for the execution of the modern 
administrative functions of the two conjoint offices of Secretary 
at War and Commander-in-Chief ; and it may readily be con- 
ceived that the joint experience and balance of interests 
represented in a Board thus constituted might prove to be 
after all a solution of the long-standing modern difficulty of the 
separation or the fusion of those two high offices. 

In the Articles of War of 1686 General Courts-Martial are 
mentioned as of common occurrence and as if convenable in any 
place. Both these Articles, and those of 1673, make the distinc- 
tion between an ordinary or Regimental Court and a General 
Court, but neither of them mentions the intermediate Garrison 
Court However, the Garrison Court, as distinguished from 
the General and Regimental Courts, was in vogue certainly 


Heads of the late Lord Gent’s function, 1678 ; App. XXL 
This paper purports to be a retrospective view of the practices from 1660 to 1670. 
The paragraph has already been quoted in the text a page or two back. 

There does not, however, appear to have existed any such distinction at Tangier 
in 1662 ; “ The Court-Martial” is spoken of in Articles of War, 1662, App, LIIL 
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prior to 1678 ■ and apparently from the very : commencement of 
the Standing, Army. 

An appeal, lay .from ,a regimental to a General Court-, 
Martial. 

'■ The .form of procedure at a court-martial in, the seventeeiitli 
centtiry was much the same as it is now. 

'.-.The Pres,ident, who was of course the senior officer, :'sat 
at the head of the table, the judge-advocate at the foot of it, 
and the other members of the court at. the sides ' in order of 
army seniority, the senior being, on the right of the president,^ 
the next senior on his left, and s.o . on. ' Subalte.rn office,rs,, not 
being on the court, had a right to enter the room, but were 
“ to stand at the captains’ backs with their hats off, and have 
‘Mio .vote,'’ Sometimes all Officers off duty were ordered 
to attend a Court-Martial for their instruction 

The prisoner was brought in under the guard of the provost- 
marshal ; and the oath^^'-" was administered to the court by 
the judge-advocate. 

The informations were read, and the evidences were called, 
sworn, and examined.^**'^ The prisoner was interrogated, and 
allowed to make his defence, and was then removed. 

In the absence of the prisoner, the court considered the 
verdict and sentence, the junior officer giving his opinion first 
and the president last ; the sentence being carried by the 
majority of votes, and the president having the casting vote. 

The prisoner was again brought in, the sentence was read 
to him by the President, and the provost-marshal took him 
away for punishment, receiving a Warrant for the same from 
the Court^^'^^ 

The oath tendered to the members used to be for the due 


H 93 ^yticles of War, 1673 Art. 63; App. LI II. 

Articles of 16S6, Art, 51 ; App. LIII. 

Articles of War, 2692, Art. 55 ; App. LIII. 

Eng. Mil. Discipline, 1686. 

Articles of War, 1673, Art. 60 ; App. LIII. 

Articles of War, 1686, Art. 48 ; App. LIII. 

1495 a English Mil. Discipline, 1686. 

I believe this was until very lately (if it be not so still), the rule in the French army. 
Order, 10 Feby., 1673/4, convening a Court-Martial at Tangier ; Sloane 
MSS. 3,299. : . 

.. 1^97 I Wm. &.M., C 5 . : 

1498 Articles of War, 1673, Art. 60. 

Articles of War, r686, Art. 48. 

Articles of War, 1692, Art. 52 ; App. Lin. 

I Win. & M., C. 5. ■ 
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** administration of justice according to the Articles ofWar/'^'^'^ 
“or (where those Articles assign no absolute punishment) 

according to their consciences, the best of their understandings, 
“ and the customs of war in like cases.” 

In the first Mutiny Act (1689) another oath was substituted 
for that previously used, and it will be at once observed that 
it was endeavoured to assimilate it to the oath taken by juries 
in Civil Courts and to eliminate the obnoxious military element. 
It ran thus : 

‘' You shall well and truly try and determine according to 
“ your evidence the matter now before you between Our 
" Sovereign Lord and Lady the King and Queen^s Majesties 
" and the prisoner to be tried. So help you God.” 

Nevertheless, the modern oath is far more like the first than 
the last of these. 

By the first Mutiny Act, also, the oath was not compulsory, 
except in cases where the life of the prisoner was at stake.^^^^^^*** 

Another modification introduced at the same time was, that 
in sentences of death the majority of votes was to be not less 
than nine out of thirteen. 

Thirteen would seem to have been the number of members 
originally fixed for Courts-Martial, for that number is specified 
in Warrants convening courts as early as 1672,^*'^®^ the twelve 
members being captains and the president a field-officer. But 
in 1686 the order was that a Court must consist of not less than 
seven, and that when sufficient captains could not be made 
available, “inferior officers” might be detailed to sit The first 
Mutiny Act mentions thirteen as a probable number for a 
Court, but intimates that a larger number might be present ; 
but the second Act ^^®t(as already mentioned) again fixed the 

1499 Articles of War, 1673, Art. 60. 

Articles of War, 1686, Art. 48. 

I W^m. & M., C. 5. 

I Wm. & M., Sess. 2, C. 4, &c., &c. 

In this review of the history of Military tribunals, it has been thought well to 
risk repetition rather than not make it complete in itself, 
however, Note 

e.g., Royal Warrt., 22 June, 1672; App. LXI. 

Order convening a Court-Martial at Tangier, 1673/4 J Sloane MSS. 3,299. 

Dartmouth MSS., 23 July, 1678, C. M. in Flanders. 

1502 Miiy. Discipline, 1686. 

The Courts-iMartial at Tangier, 1663/1670, shew numbers varying from nine to 
■thirteen. ■ ^ 

. : '^03 I Wm. & M., C. 5. 

1504 j & M., Sess. 2, C. 4, Cl, 3 and 4. 

e.g . , Proceedings of Court Martial, Cork, 22 Janry. , 1690/1; App. LXIIL 
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number at thirteen, the whole to be Commissioned OfEcers, and 
the President to be a Field-Officer; and in the case of the 
prisoner being a Field-Officer, the whole of the members were 
to be Field-Officers. 

In the Act of 1695 the proviso was added that the 
Officers of the regiment to which the president belonged were 
not to be detailed as members. 

The inconvenience of the minimum being placed at so large 
a number as thirteen, (a number evidently adopted originally 
from the numbers of a civil jmy) was experienced before long, 
for in 1694 the legal advisers of the Crown were appealed to for 
an opinion upon this subject : and they opined that except 
in cases of mutiny, desertion, or fraudulent exchange from one 
regiment to another (these being the only crimes specified as 
punishable with death in the Mutiny Acts) the Court might 
consist of a lesser number, ‘‘ so as the Court-Martial do consist 
of such a number of Officers as by Law-Martial do constitute 
“ such a Court.'’ 

In 1697 we find a Garrison Court convened at Cork for the 
trial of a private foj' mutiny consisting of five or more 
Commissioned Officers in garrison.” 

In 1698 a Court was held at Dublin to try a Lieutenant of 
the Thirteenth Foot,’'*^®*^ with a Colonel for president, and seven 
members not under the rank of Captain ; but in the same year 
the Court to try a Major and a Captain of the Twenty- 
second Foot for indecencies was composed of thirteen members, 
six of them being field-officers, and six captains, while the 
president was a brigadeer-general : and again the Court on an 
Ensign of the Eighth Regiment consisted of a brigadeer and 
twelve officers not under the rank of captain.^^^*^ 

Prior to 1689 the power of convening Courts-Martial, other 
than Regimental lay with the Sovereign only, and was deputed 
by him to none except to the Commander-in-Chief himself, 


1W5 ^ ^ S lll^ Q 23 . 

Opinion, 21 July, 1694 ; App. LXII. 

1507 Warrant, Dublin, i8 Deer,, 1697 ; Dublin State Papers. 

1508 Warrant, Dublin, 9 June, 1698 ditto. 

As an almost invariable rule the garrison Courts-Martial proper in the W.O, 
records consists of 13 Members, while Regimental Courts consist of five or more,” 

1509 Warrant, Dublin, 13 Aug., 1698 ; Dublin State Papers. 

The numbers to try a Captain at Tangier, loSeptr., 1669, were 2 Field Gffrs., 
and 9 Captains. 

1510 Warrant, Dublin, 8 Deer., 1698 ; Dublin State papers. 

Commission of Monck, Duke of Albemarle, 166 1, App. i. 

Royal Warrt., 22 June, 1672 ; App- LXI, 
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or To the General Commanding an Army on foreign or active 
serviceJ'^^^ 

The second Mutiny Act empowered Officers commanding 
garrisons to convene Courts-Martial ; but these could not have 
been only Garrison Courts; for we have many subsequent 
instances of officers in command of Garrisons and even 
holding' commissions as Governors of places ^ applying to the 
Commander-In-Chief or to the Crown fora Court-Martial within 
the limits of their local commands. And in 1692, and subse- 
quent years, we find special commissions issued to individual 
Generals in command empowering them to convene Courts- 
Martial.^^^^’*’ 

Regimental Courts were standing Courts permanently 
authorised by the Articles of War. 

General Courts-Martial might be held upon whole regi- 
ments, troops, or companies. At all Courts a sworn clerk, 
was to attend to record the proceedings. 

A Court-Martial upon a soldier of the Life-Guards, or Foot- 
Guards, was composed of Officers of the Troops or Regiments 
of Guards alone. 

Heads of the late Lord Genl.’s function, 1678 ; App. XX I. 

Royal Warrant, 10 July, 1685 ; App. LX. 

NoteT'*®^ in this chapter, 

I Wm. and Mary, Sess. 2, Cap. 4. 

1514 proceedings of Genl. Ct. Mar., Cork, 22 Janry,, 1690/1 ; held ‘Try virtue of 
an Order from Lt. Genl. Ginckel” (Commander in Chief Ireland), the Governor 
and Commandant of the Garrison being himself the President ; App. LXIII. 

Letter, Cork, 21 Febry,, 1690/1, Col. Hastings to Clarke ; requests him to ask 
Genl. Ginckell for leave to hold General Court-Martial 

Letter, Galway, 30 July, 1691, Bellasyse to Genl Ginckell; “I desire your 
Excellency will send me an order to hold a Court-Martial here.” Clarke MSS. 

Lords Justices (z>., Royal) Warrant, Dublin, 3 Deer., 1697 ; App. LXIV. 

Lords Justices Warrts., Dublin, 9 June, 13 Aug., and 8 Deer., 1698 ; Dublin 
State Paper Office. 

1514 a Pq Count Solmes, Bethlehem, 29 May, 1692, as General of the 
^iFoot” To d’Auverquere, Parck, i June, 1693, as Lt Genl of the Horse. In 
these Warrants the Guards were specially exempted ; and on 28 Aug., 1693, a 
similar commission was issued to the Brigadier of the Guards for the brigade of Foot- 
Guards alone. A similar Warrant was ^ven to the Master General of the Ordnance 
on the same date for the Train of Artillery ; W, O. records. 

Articles of War, 1673, Art 59 ; App. LIIL 

Articles of War, 1686, Art 47 ; App. LI 1 1. 

Articles of War, 1692, Art 51; App. LIIL 

1516 Articles of War, 1673, Art 8. 

Articles of War, 1686, Art 23. 

Articles of War, 1692, Art 9. 

Articles of War, 1673, Art 61. 

Articles of War, 1686, Art 49. 

Articles of War, 1692, Art. 53. 

Musters Regulations, 5 May, 1663, App. XXIV, 

See also Not e 
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Throughout the reign of Charles the Second, the sentences 
of Courts-Martial were carried into effect at once by warrant 
from the Court ; but although such summary execution 
continued to be authorised by the Articles of War up to 1686, 
there had yet crept in a practice of submitting the proceedings 
to the General or Governor on the spot/^^^ notwithstanding 
that the Commissions to Courts-Martial still continued to 
empower the Court to “cause the sentence to be put into 
“ execution.” 

But after the Revolution it was customary for all sentences 
of death to be sent up for approval by the General 
Commanding-in-Chief, until in the Articles of War of 1695 
it was distinctly laid down that such sentences required the 
approval of the Sovereign before execution could be made ; 


1 5 19 Warrant convening a Court-Martial, Whitehall, 22 June, 1672 ; App. LXI. 
Articles of War, 1673, 

1520 Articles of Vv’’ar, 1686, Art. 48. 

Letter, Chapel Izod, 4 July, 1686, Clarendon to Rochester ; Clarendon 
correspce. ; *^The last week a soldier in the Regt. of Guards was brought before a 
“ Council of War for having spoken disrespectful words against iny LordTyrconnell;’* 


and that, after the trial, the practice here had always been for the Judge- Advocate 
‘ ‘ to attend the Chief Governor, and give him an account of the proceedings, it being 
“ fit he should know everything. I told him that as it was of absolute necessity to 
‘ ‘ observe good discipline in the army, so I did expect to be made acquainted with 
everything. He pretended tu excuse himself by saying, he did not know the 
‘ ‘ customs of this place. I told him I was not willing to believe he intended any- 
“ thing amiss, but he would do well to enquire into the customs of this place ; and, 
as to what related to the military affairs, he would find .them the same as in 
“ England, and that what I expected, was done to every general officer in England, 
when he was upon the place.” 

There are several instances of approval, by the General and Governor, of sentences, 
extending to life or limb such as hanging, branding, &c., in the Courts Martial held 
at Tangier between 1663 and 1669 ; Brit. Mus,, Sloane MSS. 1,957-1,960. 

1522 Courts-Martial Books ; W.O. records. 

e.g.^ Proceedings, 10 July, 1685; App, LX. 

Courts-Martial, and Letters, W.O. records, 1690 upwards. 

Letter, Kinsale, i Deer., 1690, Churchill to Clarke; submitting for approval of 
the General, sentence of death on three deserters ; and suggesting casting “ lots who 
“ is to suffer.” 

Letter, Cork, 2X Febry., 1690/1, Hastings to Clarke; requesting order from 
Genl. Ginckell to try disorderly soldiers for their lives ; the sentences not to he 
executed until approved by the General. 

Letter, Cork, ii Mar., 1690/1, Hastings to Genl. Ginckell, submitting sentences 
of death for plundering for approval. . Clarke MSS. 

Provost-General Veldhoven’s Accounts, 1691 ; Harl. MSS. 6,844. 

^^24 Articles of War, 1695, 9 ^ > see next note. 

Courts-Martial Books ; W.O. records ; In 1693 many sentences of death con- 
firmed by the Queen (in the King’s absence). 

Royal Warrt, Kensington, 9 Febry., 1696/7, convening Gourts-Martial in 
Devonshire ; “ Mem, His Majesty’s further pleasure is that no sentence of death be 
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and this rale was much insisted upon afterwards, until in 
Ireland, if not in England, it became the usage (before the 
close of the century) to submit all proceedings of General 
CourtS“MartiaI for the appi'oval of the Crown, whether the 
sentences involved loss of life or not 

Sometimes a mitigation of punishment was the result 
In 1686 by Royal direction the exercise of Martial law 
was extended to the troops in the Channel Islands, who must 
up to that time have been punished (except for desertion) by 
fines and other punishments of the sort infliicted by civil law, in 
the same way as with the Militia. 

In 1697, doubts having been expressed whether the Marine 
Regiments were subject to Military law, it was declared in the 
Mutiny Act that such regiments formed an integral portion 
of the Army and were accordingly within the intent and 
meaning of the Act. 

In the Commission of Monck, Duke of Albemarle, as 
Commander in Chief (1660) it was most clearly laid down that 
a soldier was not impeachable in any civil court for a crime for 
which he had already stood his trial by a Court-Martial, or for 
which, being a crime under the Articles of War, he had been 
already pardoned by the Commander-in-Chief But the same 
principle had been partially recognised many years earlier, 
and such double trial had been declared unjustifiable and illegal 
by the Petition of Right. In the first Mutiny Act a clause was 

“ put in execution till an account be first given to himself in pursuance of the 
“ directions to that purpose in the 92nd Art. of War, and His pleasure declared 
“ thereupon.” 

Proceedings of Court-Martial, Exeter, 13 Janry. , 1696/7 ; App. LX VI. 

Commission, Dublin, 9 June, 1697, authorising a standing Committee of the 
Chief Officers of the Army to examine all complaints, &c. ; and when necessary to 
refer matters to a Court-Martial, the Court-Martial not to proceed to judgment until 
after the approval of the Lords Justices (id-., the King), App. XCV. 

Warrant for a Court-Martial, Dublin, 3 Deer., 1697 ; App. LXIV. 

Order, Dublin, 7 July, 1697 ; suspending Capt. Morgan of Charlemont’s Foot 
pending His Majesty’s decision on a Court-Martial on him. 

Warrants for Courts- Martial, Dublin, 18 Deer., 1697 ; 9 June and 13 Aug,, 1698. 

Approvals of Courts-Martial, Dublin, 5 Octr., 1697 ; 16 June, 1698; 16 Janry. 
and 3 July, 1699; One of these sentences is suspension and another casheering of 
officers; and the others are the gatloup or ‘‘running the gauntlett” by soldiers. 
Dublin State papers. 

Royal Want., 28 Novber., 1686 ; appointing a Deputy -Judge- Advocate, having 
directed “ that Martial law be exercised in Our Islands of Jersey and Guernsey upon 
“ soldiers in pay”; Harl. MSS. 7,436. 

8&9Wm. Ill, C. 13. 

These repetitions are necessary, to render the subject complete in itself. 

^^29 Commission of Monck, Duke of Albemarle, 1661 ; App, I, 

Petition of Right ; App. LVIIL 
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inserted declaring martial law to form in no way an exemption 
from '' the ordinary processes of law”; ^^^^ but anterior to the 
period of that Act officers were not permitted to be arrested for 
debt^^®^ In case of a complaint on the part of creditors a 
military inquiry was held, and upon proof of the debts, a period 
was assigned by which payment should be made ; and upon 
failure of compliance, the debtor, if a soldier, was dismissed, 
and, if an officer, was permitted to be subjected to any of the 
processes of law except arrest 

The Judge Advocate-General was the adviser of the 
Crown on all matters of martial law, and the supervisor of the 
machinery for setting it in motion. 

In the seventeenth century the office of judge-advocate was 
far more extensive in its responsibilities and powers than it now 
is. The duties of the post would be better described by the 
term public prosecutor, for the judge-advocate not only 
attended courts-martial as a sort of legal adviser and clerk of 
the court, but he was also to take steps to bring to trial any 
suspected offender, exercising in fact the function since dele- 
gated to the adjutant or other officer of the delinquent’s corps 
and who is now denominated the "prosecutor.” The transfer 
of this function of prosecutor to other officers arose from a 
regulation which named as the deputies of the judge-advocate 
in his absence, " the town-major, or the aide-major (adjutant), 
" or quarter-master of the regiment.” 

The duties of the Judge- Advocate in detail were : to give 
due notice of Courts-martial to all concerned ; to administer 
oaths to the Members to inform the Court and prosecute 
on behalf of the Crown ; and to inquire into suspected 
crimes, and pursue the offenders to punishment before a Court- 
Martial,^®®® The Office dates from a period considerably 


I Wm. & M., C. 5, &c., &c. 

Heads of the late Lord General’s function, 1678; App. XXL 
There are many petitions in the Ormonde papers for leave to proceed against 
officers and soldiers. 

1533 Judge- Advocate’s Commission, is Octr., 1661; App. LXV, 

Articles of WAr for Tangier, 1662, Art. 14 — IV ; App. LIII. 

Eng. Mil. Discipline, 1686. 

1535 Royal Warrt, 22 June, 1672; App. LXI. 

1536 I Wm. & M., C. 5. 

Articles of War, 1673, 64; App. LIIL 

Articles of War, 1686, Art. 52 ; App. LIIL 
Articles of War, 1692, Art. 56; App. LIIL 
1538 j iidge-Advocate’s Commission, I2 0 ctr.. 1661 ; App. LXV. 

Courts-Martial, Tangier, 1663/1670; Brit. Mus., Sloane MSS. is 957 "‘i) 9 ^o* 
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anterior to the Standing Army, and it seems at first to have 
been deemed advisable to select a lawyer for the posL^'"^'^ 
Judging by the rate of attached to the Office, it does not 

appear to have been regarded at first as an appointment ot 
much importance ; but in 1688 the pay was raised considerably, 
although this might possibly have been owing to a suppression 
of a part of the fees which doubtless attached to this office as 
to almost all others. 

There was but one Judge-Advocate-General in England, 
with a staff of only one clerk ; there was the same in Ireland ; 
and there was, from 1686, a Deputy Judge Advocate in the 
Channel Islands.^^^® ' 

The absence of the Judge- Advocate from a General 
Court-Martial was considered irregular and as unfair to the 
prisoner as to the Crown, whence it may fairly be presumed 
that he was regarded (as he is now) as the adviser of the Court 
against an}^ illegality towards the prisoner as well as against 
any partiality that might baulk the prosecution, 


1539 Petition, Janry. 5 i66i, of Sir Edm. Peirce, for the i^lace of Judge 

Advocate to the Forces ; Dorn. State Papers. 

Cbamberlayne, 1679 ; Dr, Sami Barrow was Judge- Advocate. 

But in 1684 Geo. Clerk (or) Clark, Esqre.,’’ held the appointment ; he was son 
to Sir Wm. Clarke, a sort of Secretary -at- War, and does not appear to have been 
bred up to the law^ 

In Ireland the post was held from 1635 to 1687 by W. Clerke, K. Lake, 

LL.D., E, Cook, LL.D., Sir Peter Pett, Sir John Topham, and Felix O’Neal, 
Esquire, Liber Munermn : the office was instituted in Ireland in 1635, in imitation 
of “ the like office in our Kingdom of England,” 

Est. Lists, 1680 to 1690. 

See also Chap. XXIX, Part 3, on Pay. 

Royal Warrt, 22 June, 1672; App. LXI. 

Chamberlayne, 1679. 

Est. Lists, 1680, 1688, 1689, 1687/9, 1689/90. Hark MSS., 6,425, 7,436, 
7,437, 7,018. 

Nathan Brooks, 16S4. 

List of I'l.M.’s Army, Deer,, 1686; Hark MS. 4, i6r. 

List of the Officers of H.M.’s Army, Novr., 1687 ; Hark MS., 4,847. 

Letter, Chapel Izod, 4 July, 1686, Clarendon to Rochester. 

Irish Est. Lists, 1690, 1691/3 ; Hark MSS. 7,441, 7,442. 

n ^-13 Royal Warrt., 28 Novr., 1686, being first appointment ; see Note 

Est. List, 1689/90 ; Hark MS. 7,018. 

Letter, Chapel Izod, 4 July, 1686, Clarendon to Rochester; ‘‘I t<»ld him, 
“ without entering into the particulars of tlie fellow’s punishment, that it was a very 
''good thing to keep good discipline in the regiment, and to punish men for any 
" affronts done to superior officers; but that he must look to observe, in all such 
" cases, the rules prescribed in the Articles of War, which, 1 cioiil)ted, had not been 
" done in the late case before bim, and I was pretty perfect in them ; that I had been 
" told the Judge- Advocate w^s not present at the trial of this fellow, and that no 
" examinations had been taken : upon oath, which was always practised both in 
" England and here, when any severe corporal punishment was inflicted in time of 
" peace”; Clarendon correspee. 
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Having now described the machinery for the prosecution of 
military criminals, we pass next to the Provdst-Martial 
who was charged with the apprehension and custody of all 
offenders/'^'^'^ the execution of sentences of punishment, and the 
maintenance of order in the camp or quarters generally : his 
duty was also to see to the detail of Courts-martiaH'^^® in 
warning the members and witnesses and so forth. 

The title provost is derived through the Spanish from the 
Latin prcepositus, a chief or governor : the Spanish for the 
office of provost is prepositura (preposito also meaning a 
president), but the Spanish for the provost himself is preboste ; 
the b in Spanish is much the same as a v, and hence the 
French word prevdt from which we derive ours. 

The Provost-Martial, during the Civil war, used to have 
power to hang all soldiers he took in actual fault, but he had 
no power to make them cast dice, or otherwise to distinguish 
between them. 

There were provosts to every regiment until about the 
year 1680 when the duty was thrust upon the Quarter- 
Masters,^’^'*^ those hapless officers who seem to have been always 
made a sort of escape-pipe for all work too arduous or too 
distasteful for others. 

An army in the field had also a Provost-Martial-General, 
and from the beginning of King James’s reign a similar officer 
was borne on the staff in England.^^^^ The ^‘Martials to the 


Sir J. Turner. 

Provost-Genl. Veldhoven’s Accounts ; Ireland, 1691; Harl. MS. 6,844. 

St. Helena Official records, 15 Janry., 1687/8. 

Orders for Courts-Martial, &c., &c. 

Royal Warrt. , 22 Jiine, 1672 ; App. LXI. 

Symonds, 1645, 

Petition, June, 1660, of Henry Thomas for post as “ Marshall ” to some 
regiment; Dom. State Papers. 

Articles of War, 1673, Art 59. 

Est Lists, 1680, 1687/89, &c. ' 

Nathan Brooks, 1684. 

This had, however, been occasionally the case as early as 1665. 

Commission, 23 June, 1665, for Lieut. Vaux to be Qr. -Master and Marshall in the 
3rd Foot ; Dom. State Papers, also Chap. XXIII, Note 

Petition, June, 1660, of Henry Thomas, on the place of Marshal- General 
beyond seas, promised him by H.M., being given to another ; Dom. State papers. 

List of H.M.’s Army, Deer., 1686 ; Harl. MS. 4^61. 

Est List, 1687/89. 

Est List, Ireland, 1690 ; Harl. MS. 7,441 ; “ Provost-Martial-General and 
'‘,24 men,” 

No such Officer appears in the Est List, 1680, or in Nathan Brooks, 1684, 
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must not be confounded with the Marshalls or 
Provosts of Foot regiments. 

The earlier PUNISHMENTS of the British army were in their 
number and variety of a character calculated to meet every 
phase of offence. DEATH was of course the extreme penalty, 
but even of death there were four degrees or kinds each “more 
“ honourable” (as Sir James Turner quaintly but seriously says) 
than another. Beheading was deemed a more aristocratic 
mode of exit than shooting (there being two degrees of the 
latter), while the common herd had to content themselves with 
the rope. 

The practice of beheading, although mentioned by Sir James 
Turner in 1670, may be reckoned as almost obsolete (as a purely 
military punishment) prior to the existence of the Standing 
Army, except in the case of very superior officers. 

The illustration of an execution by shooting is from a 
print of the year 1633 (III CCXLI). From this it may be 
seen that the ceremony used to be very similar to that now 
practised. The troops of the regiment or garrison being drawn 
up in a semi-circle, the prisoner was led forth by a guard, and 
attended by the chaplain : with his arms pinioned, he was then 
paraded along the whole line of troops until he arrived at the 
place of execution on the blank side of the circle : here some- 
times the poor wretches grave had already been dug. The 
prisoner then stood against a post or stake, or was bound to 
it, or else knelt down, and his eyes were blindfolded : the 
chaplain withdrew, and the provost-marshal replaced him. The 
firing-party being drawn up close to the prisoner in two platoons, 
the one to fire, the other as a reserve, now made ready. Some- 
times the man gave the signal for his own death, sometimes the 
provost-marshal gave it : the execution party fired, and if the 
man still lived the reserve stepped forward and delivered their 
fire: if this was still insufficient, the provost was personally 
responsible for the effectual completion of the sentence. The 
troops then filed past the body before returning to their 


1^52 Chap. XXVIII, and Index. 

1553 Sir J. Turner. 

Court-Martial, 19 Octr., 1695, W.O. records; sentencing Major-General Ellen' 
berg to be beheaded for surrender of Dixmude. 

^554 The practice in England in 1697 appears to have been to kneel ; for we find 
some men sentenced to be shot, while others, their less guilty companions in crime, 
were to kneeV^ them during the time of their execution ; Proceedings of Court 
Martial, Exeter, 13 Janry., 1696/7,; App. LXVI. 
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quarters : or oGcasionally the corpse was carried three times 
round the parade. 

In the reign of Charles the Second/ if not later, cavalry 
soldiers were to be shot with pistols7^‘"V while infantry men 
suffered by muskets. Truly military etiquette could no farther 
go, for it was here almost carried into the next world.^^‘^^ 

The less honourable death by hanging was awarded for the 
baser crimes such as desertion in the field, acting as a spy, 
rape, theft from comrade, and unauthorised plunder (IlL 
CCXLII). 

: In the Court Martial Book of- the garrison of. Tangier from 
1663 to 1669,^^^® which has been preserved, we have six instances 
of death for acts of neglect on sentry, of insubordination, or of 
violence to superiors, and in five cases the sentence is by 
Shooting ; wdiile there are seven cases of death for desertion 
and theft from comrades, all of which are by Hanging. In the 
exceptional case out of the six first-mentioned, the Court 
appears to have been composed of Officers of an uncertain cast 
of mind ; for they sentenced a man, for quitting his post, to be 
hanged at the post which he quitted, while the next prisoner 
was to be shot merely for grumbling at being put on sentiy. 
There is one instance of three capital sentences by the same 
Court, two being hanging for desertion and theft, while the 
sentence of shooting is for sleeping on sentry. 

Prior to the passing of the first Mutiny Act (1689) and the 
consequent legalisation of military modes of execution in this 
country, the punishment of death was inflicted by the rope 

1555 Sir J. Turner. 

Prior to the Restoration ; a Major Picher was shot in St. Paul’s Churchyard 
in Janry., 1648/9 ; The Moderate Intelligencer, 28 Deer., 4 Janry., 1648/9. 

Subsequently to the first Mutiny Act there were several cases in England of deatla 
by shooting. 

Gourts-Martial, 26 May and 30 May, 1693 ; 13 Janry., 1696/7, <Sc., &c.,* W.Om 
records. 

Exact relation, &€., a Serjt. of the 17th Foot shot at Chester for desertion, 1689, 

Great news from camp, Chester, 1689, a soldier of Drogheda’s shot for desertion. 

1557 Provost-Genl. Veldhoven’s Acet, 1691 ; Harl. MS. 6,844. 

Story, 1689/91. 

D’ Auvergne, 1691/97. 

Proclamation, Camp at Cullen, 5 Septr., 1690^ Clarke MSS. 

Letter, Whitehall, Aug., 1691, Yare to Clarke ; ditto. 

Court-Martial Books, Tangier, 1663 to 1669; Brit. Mus., Sloane MSS. 
1,957-1,960. 

^'^"•b Lond. Gaz., Ii/i5july, 1678. 

Court-Martial, 10 July, 1685; App, LX. 

Lond. Gazettes, 10/23 Septr., 1686, 14/18 Apr., and 19/23 May, 1687, &c., &c. 

In 1659 two soldiers of the Parliamentary army were hanged in London for 
‘Snutiny and robbery Whitlock Memorials. 
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on soldiers as on any other felons under civil law, but after that 
era death for military offences, not of a disgraceful character, 
was effected by shooting7^®« 

Burning with fire at the stake used to be the fourth and 
most ignominious mode of military sentence of death (III 
CCXLIII), and it was reserved for incendiarism and similar 
extraordinary crimes. Two instances of this occurred in the 
army in Flanders in King William’s reignd^^^^ 

For certain offences, and when the number of offenders was 
inconveniently large, justice was satisfied, and an example was 
made, by selecting every tenth man by lot to suffer ; the 
remaining nine-tenths of the number being either pardoned, or 
punished in some lesser degree. 

Another and more common mode of producing terror, was 
to sentence a batch of men for the same or like offences to 
DICE for their lives. The whole of the prisoners being 

D’ Auvergne. 

Carleton. 

For an instance ses Chap. XIL 

Articles of War, Tangier, 1662, Art. io-~-XIV ; App. LIIL 

Articles of War, 1673, App, LIII. 

Articles of War, 1686, Art 8, App. LIIL 

Se£ Article 9 of 1692, App. LIII. 

The same punishment was awarded for faults committed i)y a whole l)ody, in 
Laws and Ordinancies of War, 1640. 

1562 Court Martial Book, Tangier, 1663/1669 ; Sloane MSS. 1,957-15960; 
8 Septr., 1663, Two Privates to throw dice on a drum-head, to be shot ; “ he wdio 
“ throws the least to suffer. ” 

14 Aug. , 1665 ; Two Privates for theft from comrade to be hanged ; Warrt, by 
the Commander of the Forces for casting dice, as follows : 

“ You are to see Thomas Shaw and Peter Craggs within mentioned thrown dice 
“ upon a drum -head in the face of the parade, and that being done, to cause 
“ execution to be made upon him of the t'W'o who throws least, according as in the 
“ sentence is expressed, and then to remit the other back to prison. 

“From the Upper Castle in Tangier, 18 Aug., 1665. 

* > “ J. BeUasyse. 

“ To Bartholomew Hudson 
“ Provost Marshall.” 

4 August, 1668 ; several soldiers “ to throw dice for their lives.” 

Provost-Genl, Veldhoven’s Acets., 1691, Harl. MSS. 6,844. 

Letter, Kinsale, i Deer., 1690, Churchill (Marlbro*) to Clarke; submits for the 
General’s approval death of three deserters and suggests lots who is to 

“ suffer” ; Clarke MSS. 

Letter, before Londonderry, 5 July, 1689, Rosen to James II. 

D’Auvergne, 169T/97, , 

Court-Martial, Flanders, 4 Septr., 1694, Seven men to die for desertion; one 
to be executed, the remaining six “ to draw lots and two of them on which the lot 
“ shall fall to be executed” ; W.O. records. 

Court-Martial, Portsmouth, 30 May, 1693, Three deserters from Cutts’s to be 
shot, and to cast lots ; Ditto. 

Court-Martial, Portsmouth, 30 May, 1693, sentence “that one of the three 
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marched to the place of execution and all being in 

readiness for it, a drum was placed, dice were produced 
111 . CCXLII), and the prisoners were desired to ‘^ tliro\r for 
their lives those who threw the lowest numbers were to be 
forthwith shot or hanged, the rest to be released. The propor- 
tion of pardoned and executed was according to no fixed rule 
and varied strangely.^^®^ To a sensitive or nervous mind the 
agony produced by this species of torture must have been 
intolerable, and yet to careless or debased characters nothing 
could have been more demoralising. 

Another phase of this barbarity was to acquaint a number of 
defaulters that they were to ‘‘play'’ at dice, the loser to be 
hanged for the common delinquency, it being all the while 
intended to pardon them When the whole play had 

been played out, and the unlucky wight (whose real crime was 
that he could not throw sixes) stood with the rope about his 
neck, the pardon was produced, and the half-dead soldier was 
pei-mitted to depart in what peace he might with his more 
fortunate comrades. 

When the musquet took the place of the rope, this exciting 
ceremony was sometimes attended with the trivial inconvenience 
of the culprit being shot before the pardon was exhibited. An 
instance of this occurred about the year 1760 when a marine 
was shot at Portsmouth, the major holding the pardon in his 
hand, but carrying on the “ ceremony ” to the very last (and 
just a little too long) with the view of rendering it duly 
impressive. 

An aggravation of the sentence of hanging was, that the 
“ patient,” as he is styled in one official paper, should be “ left 
“ hanging ” and thus refused burial. 

K ludicrous, though probably very ancient, custom prevailed 
at this period, of permitting “ patients ” under sentence of death 


‘‘ (deserters) should suffer death by being shot, and that all three shall lot whose 
“ chance it shall be to die” ; Confirmed ; ditto. 

Court Martial, 13 Janry., 1696/7 ; App. LXVI, one out of three. 

1563 Veldhoven’s Accts., 1691 ; One soldier “got his freedom with diceing 
the gallows, 

See also the Illustration of death by hanging, which shews that this practice was 
in use at least as early as 1633. 

e.g,y Letter Rosen to James H, 1689 ; one in twenty-five to be executed. 
Veldhoven’s Account, 1691; one in two ; one in seven. 

D’Auvergne, 1693, six in thirty : three in six. 
also previous note. 

1565 Veldhoven’s Accts., 1691 ; Harl. MSS. 6,844. 
i 56 t 5 Williamson’s Military Arrangement, Loud. 1784. 
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to cHoose whatever they most fancied to eat and drink as an 
extraordinary treat,'’ the expense being charged to the govern- 
ment by the provost 

It is curious to note how lowly were the notions of the 
condemned soldiers of an extraordinaiy treat A pot of beer 
with a double ration of bread and meat was their highest ideal 
of a feast, and those who demanded this seem indeed to have 
been rather epicures when compared with some of their com- 
panions in misfortune. Several poor souls have left to posterity 
testimony of the state of their minds by refusing all the 
delicacies of the provost's larder excepting ‘‘ only one pot of 
“beer’'; while two individuals, “being both raperies " upon 
some .Hibernian females, abandoned themselves to the intricate 
calculation of the numerical chances of the dice, and had 
“nothing at all" for their extraordinary treats. All this did 
not prevent the provost, who was a Dutchman, from charging 
in his accounts six shillings per man for their treats. His 
charges for one party tend to shew, either that prospective 
hanging is productive of great thirst, or else that a soldier’s 
idea of bracing his nerves lies in beer, and beer, and yet again 
beer. In this 'instance there were 'seven men undergoing the 
mixture of pain and pleasure that must have been evolved by 
an “extraordinary treat," and they .all had similar tastes. Here 
is a copy of the bill of fare : 

“ Seven quarts of beer. 

“ Small beer. 

“ More strong beer, a pint apiece. 

“ More strong drink." 

Of minor corporal punishments, not extending to loss of 
life (although some involved loss of limb), there were several 
varieties, and it is remarkable that few of these are to be found 
specified in any of the Articles of War or the Mutiny Acts. 
That they were practised, and some of them far more commonly 
than others, is certain ; and it is to be presumed that they wei'e 
justified by the phrase “such other punishment as a Gourt- 


Provost VeldhoverisAccts., 1691. 

Court-Martial, Tangier, 14 May, 1664; a soldier, for desertion to the enemy, 
to be hanged “ and there continue hanging until he rot off.” 

156 S '‘flogging” was not used for many years after the close of the 

seventeenth century ; and the difference in name probably arose with the difierence 
of the instrument employed, whipping being performed with rods and flogging with 
.cords,./'' 
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“ Martial shall award” which so frequently occurs in the autho- 
rised allotment of punishments. 

The punishment of ‘^WHIPPING,” which in our day under 
the name of flogging has been carried to such wanton excess, 
was not unknown; but it was of so comparatively mild a 
character that it can scarcely be classed as the same punishment. 
There were three degrees of whipping; whipping at the hands 
of the provosfs men or regimental provost; the Gatloup ; and 
manual correction by an officer. 

Whipping or scourging by the provost was performed by 
tying the culprit naked to the waist to a post, and thrashing 
him with stout switches or wands,^^®*'* Sometimes the culprit, 
when his crime was little less than deserving of death, was 
flogged standing under the gallows with a rope about his neck, 
“ at the head of the regiments in camp.” Except when the 
punishment was inflicted summarily by the camp- provosts, the 
delinquent's regiment (and sometimes other corps besides) was 
usually paraded to witness it. 

The number of strokes varied according to the degree of 
offence ; but the highest award seems to have been based upon 
the old Jewish law which limited the number to forty, where- 


Sir J. Turner, 1670/80. 

St. Helena Official records, 2 Septr., 167S. 

Court Martial, 19 June, 1694, W.O. records; two men “to be publicly whipped 
‘‘ at the head of their regts.” 

Provost Genl. Veldhoven’s Accts., 1691, Harl. MSS. 6,844. 

Court-Martial, I3janry., 1696/7; App. LXVI. 

Butler, Pludibras, Part I, Canto 2. 

In the Print Room Brit. Mus. is a print S/148 of Titus Oates being whipped 
at the cart’s tail in 1685 : — Wands or switches tied in a bunch like a birch rod are 
being used ; and the horse bears a basket with a fresh supply of them. 

Court-Martial, 20 July, 1685; App. LX, also Courts Martial, Tangier, 
1663 to 1669. 

Court Martial, Tangier, ii Apr., 1666, “ tied upon his tiptoe by the neck to the 
“ gallows.” 

Court-Martial, 20 July, 1685 ; the award was 39 stripes. 

Thus the apostle Paul “ of the Jews five times received I forty stripes save one ” 
{Le., 39 stripes) ; and he evidently dwells upon the fact of his having each time 
received the highest number permitted by law ; for he proceeds to mention besides 
that “Thrice was I beaten with rods”; Paul, 2 Corinthians, Chap, XI, V. 24 
and 25. 

Courts-Martial ; Tangier. 

26 June, 7 July, 8 Septr., 1663 ; 14 and 25 Aug., 9 Octr., 1665; ii and 21 
Apr., and 5 Deer., 1666; 6 Aug., 1667 ; 31 Aug., 1668 ; Stripes lO, ii, 21, 29, 30, 
31, and 39. Sloane MSS. 

Court Martial, 13 Janry., 1696/7; twenty stripes ; App. LXVI. 

St Helena official records, 2 Septr., 1678 ; twenty-one stripes. 

Moses ; Deuteronomy, Chap. XXV, V, 3, “ Forty stripes the judge may give, and 
“ not exceed. ” 
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fore it Wets usual to specify thirty-nine in order to avoid the risk 
of excess. I have, however, met with three instances in which 
an evasion of this limit occurs : in the one case the culprit was. 
sentenced to receive only thirty stripes, but then he was to 
receive three separate whippings of that number on three 
dififerent days, so that he was awarded ninety stripes for the 
one offence. In the second case two soldiers of the Fourth 
Foot, in Flanders, were sentenced, for desertion, “to be whipped 
“ by the Hangman with a rope about his neck, at the head 
“ of every regiment of His Majesty's subjects, and to have 
“ twenty-one lashes at each regiment" There were twenty-six 
British regiments in camp, so that these unfortunates received 
between five and six hundred lashes. In the third case it was 
not the whippee but the whipper who was thus unmercifully 
dealt with: it was customary at one time to specify in the 
sentence that the stripes were to be “ on the naked back and all 
“ smartly laid on" ; and not satisfied with this the Court some- 
times added that “ in case the Marshall's man does not lay 
“ them on smartly he is to receive as many " ; but one Court, 
while thus enjoining energy upon the official, awarded him 
“ twice as many " and so exceeded the Mosaic number. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that the second largest 
number of lashes I have met with as inflicted on one day was 
awarded to a womand^^'^ This woman was tried by Court- 
Martial for inciting to mutiny ; and her sentence was that she 
should be gagged and receive on her bare back fifty lashes, ten 
at five different spots, and be sent out of the garrison by the 
first ship, being whipped also from the prison to the wTiter-side. 
This was in 1664 ; but at another Court-Martial in Ireland in 
1691 a woman was tried and sentenced to deathd®^'"^ for inciting 
to desertion while in the field. 

The Gatloup, corrupted into Gantelope and later into 
Gantlet, was an institution of the Roman army, and Gustavu.s 
Adolphus was the first to revive it as a modern punishment. 

The word gatloup is of German origin from Gasses a 
street or lane, and Ldufe^t to run : in the seventeenth century 


Court-Martial, Tangier, 20 Octr., 1669. 

1572a Court-Martial, Parck, 3 July, 1693, 

Courts Martial, Tangier, 14 and 25 A%., 1665, 9 Octr., 1665, and others. 
Court-Martial, Tangier, 25 June, 1664 ; Sloane MSvS, i,q6o. 

Story. 

Sir J. Turner. 
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these words seem to have been '..interchangeable with Gat or 
Gatte Mid ' Louppen whence the compound gat-loiip. 

The difference between scourging and the gatloup was that, 
whereas the former was entrusted to the provost alone, and 
frequently without the presence of fellow-soldiers, the latter 
was inflicted by the culprit's own comrades: the gatloup was 
considered the more severe, though the less disgraceful, punish- 
ment of the two. The mode of it was this : ^ the regiment 

or company paraded with open ranks, each man being furnished 
with a willow wand or other stout switch : the ranks were then 


ia 77 n been conjectured that the origin of thte term gantlet lies in the possible 
use of the gauntlet as the instrument of correction : but this derivation will not 
serve to explain away the spelling gatloup, nor is there I believe any record of the 
use of the glove in lieu of sticks. Gassenlanfen (to run the lane), or Spiess-ruthen 
(to run through the rods) are still the German terms for the Gatloup, which was 
very lately (if it be not still) practised in the Austrian and Russian armies. The 
French expression was passer par les baguettes^ baguette meaning a switch 
or a ramrod ; in Spanish baquetearP haqueta meaning a ram-rod or a drum-stick. 
So that in none of these languages is there any allusion to gauntlets or gloves, and 
the German derivation is the only one left to fall back upon. 

Probably gantlet was merely the British soldier’s corruption of gatloup zdd 
gantelope. Sir J. Turner in 1670-83 spells the word “ Gatloup ” ; in the St. Helena 
official records for 16S1, 4 July, the spelling is ‘‘Gantlett,” and the same spelling 
is kept up throughout those records for the century ; In Nihell’s Journal, 1689, it is 
given by Macpherson as ‘‘ run the gauntlet,” but whether it is so in the original 
MS. I am unable to say. 

Court Martial, Tangier, 17 May, 1665 ; “ run the gauntlet.” 

Royal Proclamation, Hillsborough, 20 June, 1690, “ run the gauntlope ” ; 
Clarke MSS. 

Letter, Chapel Izod, 4 July, 1686, Clarendon to Rochester ; “run the gantlet” ; 
but this is in print from an original MS. the spelling of which seems to have been 
modernised ; Clarendon Correspce. 

Letter, Camp at Chester, Lond., 1689, “nni the gauntlet.” 

Court-Martial, Dublin, 3 July, 1699; “ run the gantlett. ” 

Military Dictionary, 1702; “gauntlet.” 

It is in the Proclamation of July, 1690, above quoted that we have traces of the 
corruption of the word in “ gauntlope.” See also next note, in 1649, and Note 
in 1686. 

Sentence on two men of the Parliamentary army in 1649, being for deer- 
stealing: “That they be stripped naked from the waist upward, and a lane to be 
“made by half of the Lord General’s regiment of foot and half of Colonel Pride’s 
“ regiment, with every soldier a cudgel in his hand, and they to run through them in 
“ this posture, every soldier having a stroke at their naked breasts, arms, or where it 
“ shall light; and after they have run the gantdop in this manner, they are to be 
“' cashiered the regiment.” 

Sir J. Turner, 1670/S3. 

Military Dictry. , 1702. 

Court Martial, Tangier, 17 May, 1665 ; “at the time of the parade have his back 
“ stripped naked, and rim the gauntlet” a specified distance. 

Hamilton, Duties of a regimental surgeon, 1787, describes the method of “run- 
“ ning the gantlet ” as it had been in his day. 

Av’ also succeeding Notes, 

''' 20 ' 
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faced inwards so as to form so many lanes of men (III, 

CCXLIV). The prisoner, stripped to the waist, was then 
brought out and was marched down the lane or lanes : as he 
passed along each soldier struck him on his “naked back, 
“ breast, arms, or where his cudgel should light.” The provost- 
marshal attended the parade to regulate the details of the 
punishment, and he gave the signal to begin it by inflicting the 
first stroke. It was the business of the Officers of the regiment 
to see that no favour was shewn.^^'^ In order to drown the 
cries of the patient, drums were beaten during the punish- 

The punishment of the gatloup was proportioned to the 
crime and rendered more or less severe, by a specification of 
the number of companies to be run/"«^ and the number of times 
that the passage was to be made. 

Sometimes the infliction was not entrusted to the delin- 
quent’s own regiment, but to some other regiment, or to detach- 
ments of different regiments. The punishment must have been 
frequently excessively severe, so much so that there were 
instances of soldiers being so cudgelled as to fall by the way 
and to be scarcely able to complete the cruel journey.^*'^*'^^ 


i57‘» Turner. 

See illustration. 

Hamilton. 

1581 26 July, 1650, a soldier of Okey’s regt. {Parliamentary army) was 

sentenced by court-martial to run through four companies, 
also Note^^'^. 

St. Helena Official records, 4 July, 16S1 ; “twice through all the soldiers on the 
“ island.” 

Ditto, Octr,, 1693 ; Two instances, once “ through all the soldiers.” 

Letter, Chapelizod, 4 July, 1686, Clarendon to Rochester ; “quite through the 
“ whole regiment.” 

Royal Proclamation, Hillsborough, 20 June, 1690, Penalty of illegally impressing 
transport ; “ if a dragooner or Foot -soldier he shall run the Gatrntlope thrice through 
“ all the whole regiment.” Clarke MSS. 

Court-Martial, Confirmation, Dublin, 2 Deer., 1698, six dragoons of the 5th Drs. 
for mutiny “to run and be whipped three several times by an entire regt. of Foot 
“ drawn out for that purpose on three several days on Stephen’s Green.” 

Court Martial, Portsmouth, 21 July, 1693, for desertion, “to run the gauntlet 
“five times through 600 men with two days’ intermission ’twixt each time of 
“running”; W.O. records. 

Court-Martial, Confirmation, Dublin, 16 June, 1698. 

Court-Martial, Dublin, 3 July, 1699 ; “ to run the gantlett three times a day for 
“ three days successively through a of each regt. ordered that day to mount 

“ the guard” ; (for disrespect to officers) ; approval attached. Dub, state papers. 

Letter, Chapelizod, 4 July, 1686, Clarendon to Rochester; “for the fellow 
“ had run the gantlet quite through the whole regiment, and was Ijeaten with that 
“ severity that he fell down twice by the way.” 
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The gatloup did not supersede the whipping-post (see III. 
CCXLVIII) nor the latter the formerj but both were in vogue 
concurrently.^'^®*'^ 

Sometimes the less guilty of a number of culprits were made 
to witness this punishment in terrorem^^^^ in the same way as 
was done with that of hangings undergoing all the disgrace short 
of the actual corporal infliction. 

It is in Sir James Turner’s notice of the duties of the 
provost at the infliction of the gatloup, that we have the earliest 
intimation of that gradual degradation of drummers to the office 
of regimental executioners which afterwards became a confirmed 
custom. Sir James tells us that the provost is to attend and 
furnish the rods and give the first stroke ; if there is neither 
provost nor deputy present then a drummer gives the 
rods.” Before the close of the century it had become a part 
of the drummers’ duties to administer the flogging when it 
was to be inflicted at the whipping-post and not by gatloup, a 
duty which doubtless first devolved upon them upon the aboli- 
tion of regimental provosts about the year 1680. 

The practice of correcting soldiers summarily with a 
stick, cane, or the hand, had obtained at all events anterior to 

See Notes to 

Court-Martial (Confirmation), Dublin, 2 Deer., 1698; of sixteen of the 5th 
Drs., six to suffer the gatloup, the other ten to be present “stripped of their 
“ clothes” ; Dublin State papers. 

Sir J. Turner. 

issfi Court-Martial, 13 Janry., 1696/7 ; ‘Mo receive twenty stripes apiece a 
“ drum-heater vc^oxi the naked back,” &c., App. LX VI. 

I have met with no mention of the “ Cat ” in military records of this period ; but 
it was already in use in the Navy, and apparently with some of those accompanying 
cruelties which have so disfigured our annals of the last and present centuries. 1678, 
16 Septr., “A seaman had twenty-nine lashes with a cat of nine tails and was then 
“ washed with salt water ” (for theft) ; Teonge’s Diary. 

Laws and Ordinances of War, 1640. 

Ditto, 1642. 

Sir J. Turner states that in the reign of Henri IV of France, field officers carried 
a battoon or staff three and a half feet long for the purposes of mensuration, with 
which they were empowered to chastise all below the rank of Captain. 

Shakspeare ; Othello, Act 2, Scene i ; lago, speaking of Cassio %vhen officer of 
the guard, “ Sir, he is rash, and very sudden in choier, and haply wdth his truncheon 
“ may strike at you.” 

In a painting of Charles II quitting Holland for England in 1660, an Officer of 
the Guards is represented on parade with a battoon (bi,ton) in his hand. See Illus- 
tration No. III. 

From the Court Martial Book, Tangier, 1663 to 1669, it appears to have been 
deemed quite correct for an Ensign to strike a Serjeant on the head with the fiat of 
his sword, or for a Colonel or a Captain to strike the men “ with his cane.” 

Articles of War, Tangier, 1662, Art. 4-V, No man to resist “any Officer correct- 

“ ing him for his offence, upon pain of death ” ; App. LIIL 

20 2 \'' 
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the period of this history: and the power of this correction was 
not confined to the commissioned officer ; non-commissioned 
officers were authorised to beat the men but not to quite the 
same degree.^"'®^ In Charles the Second's time officers carried a 
staff about a yard long {see 111. Ill) called a ‘‘ battoon ” where- 
with to correct the men, while serjeants were permitted to strike 
with their halberds and corporals with only musket-rests." In 
the Pallas Armata, 1670/83, the question is started, If a 
corporal broke a rest in beating a soldier, who should pay for 
it, the corporal or the soldier ? " 

Another and a peculiarly elaborate corporal punishment was 
that of the Strapado or estrapade.^''^^^ The strapado was still 
in use in Sir James Turner's time, but appears to have become 
obsolete very shortly after he wrote. It was a cruel operation 
and possessed the monstrous defect of physically disabling, and 
sometimes permanently crippling, the soldiers subjected to it 
The legs of the delinquent having been tied,^''^‘‘*^ he was 
hoisted to a considerable height by means of a rope passed 
through a pulley and fastened to the man's arms behind his 
back ; when he had been wound up to the top of the apparatus, 
he was let drop and then suddenly stopped with a jerk before 
he reached the ground (Ills. CCXLV, CCXLVI) : this sudden 
check to the fall (and the operation was sometimes repeated 


Sir J. Turner. 

Royal Warrt., 30 Apr., 1680, for payment of £2 ijs. od, for ** Canes,” 
explained in contemporary endorsement to be ‘‘Staves for Officers of H.R.H.’s 
“ troop of Guards” ; Brit. Miis., Add. MSS, 5,752. 

Proc. Ho. of Commons, 15 Mar., 1698 ; Petition from soldiers of the 5th 
Dragoons against the Major, among other things, for beating a soldier for remonstra- 
ting about his accounts with a thick cane to such a degree as to damage him for life : 
Evidently the Officer could not be amenable to the ordinaiy martial law for this : the 
allegation was considered proven by the House. 

The Major in Bavarian regiments exercised the power of manual correction ; De 
la Colonie, 1703. 

Court Martial, Tangier, 13 July, 1667 ; illegal for a Corporal to correct a soldier 
with his sword blade. 

Court Martial, Tangier, 20 Octr., 1669 ; a Serjeant and Corporal fined one 
month’s pay for grievously beating soldiers. 

Court Martial, Tangier, ii P'ebry., 1669 ; a Serjeant tried for excessive correction 
of a soldier, but acquitted, he having only beaten him with a hollow bamboo cane. 

Court Martial, Tangier, 4 Aug., 1663, a Serjeant punished with imprisonment for 
resentmgnmmsil correction: a private, ditto, 5 Deer., 1666. Sloane MSS, 

15 S 9 gy Daniel and some other authors the strapado has been confounded with 
whipping, but erroneously so. The word is derived from the Italian, strapare, to 
pull with a snatch or jerk. 

Sir J. Turner. 

Callot, Misses et malheurs de la guerre, 1633. 

Markham mentions the strappado also. 
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two or three times), frequently dislocated the joints, and always 
caused great pain and soreness. 

Throughout the period under consideration the punishment 
for blasphemy, for both officers and privates, was to have the 
TONGUE BORED with a red-hot iron ; and this was the only 
corporal punishment applicable to officers in common with the 
men. Tongue-boring was also occasionally aw^arded for social 
blasphemy, that is libellously and falsely accusing other 
as well as for the special crime of blasphemy against the Deity. 

The principle upon which this penalty was founded was that 
of making the offending member of the body the channel of 
punishment to its owner. Another instance of the application 
of this principle was the striking off the right hands of incen- 
diaries prior to their execution by fire : also the right hands of 
soldiers fighting in camp. 

There were in vogue at this period three other descriptions of 
punishments by MUTILATION, namely cutting off the ears, 
cutting off the nose, and branding with a hot iron, x^ll were 
ordered in the French army for the crime of desertion when 
not on service : but there is no record of their award in the 
British service for that offence. BRANDING was occasionally, in 
our Service, the punishment for murder or manslaughter in a 


Laws and Ordinances of War, 1639, 1640 and 1642. 

Sir J. Turner, 1670. 

Articles of War, 1662, Art. i, App. LI 11 . 

Articles of War, 1673, 4 ? -^PP* LIII, 

Articles of War, 16S6, Art. 4, App. LIII. 

Articles of War, 1692, Art. 4, App. LIII. 

Mallet, 1684. 

Letter, Whitehall, Aug., 1691, Yare to Clarke containing extract from Letter, 
Camp Gerpines, 30 July, 1691, that a spy, for falsely accusing some considerable 
Officers in King William’s army ‘‘ had his tongue bored through with a red-hot iron, 
before being hanged ; Clarke MSS. 

D’ Auvergne. 

Articles of War, Tangier, 1662, App. LIII, Art. 6--II “He that shall strike any 
“ man with his sword undrawn, or with a cudgel, stone, or otherwise, that blood 
“ follows, shall lose his hand or be otherwise punished at the discretion of a Court- 
“ Martial.” 

Ear-mutilation is mentioned by Sir J. Turner among the punishments in use 
in 1670, and, as it was also a military punishment in the reign of George the First, it 
was most likely practised during the intervening time. 

Court-Martial, Tangier, 12 Mar., 1669 ; a Private for biting his comrade’s ear, to 
have his own ear nailed to the gallows during a parade. 

French Royal Edicts, 24 Deer. , 1684, for desertion at home, nose and ears 
cut off, branded with two fleur-de-lys on the cheeks and the galleys for life : 28 Octr., 
1686, branding and whipping for trafficking in soldiers’ necessaries : 25 July, 1665, 
branding and whipping for personation at musters ; Briquet ; Lamont. 
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duel or brawl and sometimes the letter, which was burnt into 
the right hand, was an M and sometimes an R ; the former may 
be conjectured to mean Murderer, but the signification of the 
latter is not so easily understood : possibly it might have been 
intended for Red-handed. 

A naturally common form of corporal punishment was 
IMPRISONMENT, sometimes rendered more galling to the prisoner 
by the addition of fetters or by low diet. 

The mildest form of imprisonment consisted in the simple 
deprivation of personal liberty for a stated period. In the case 
of an officer this was termed an arrest ; but, at the time of which 
we are now speaking, the arrest of an officer differed little in 
rigour from the imprisonment of a soldier ; for he was at once 
confined either in his own room or elsewhere, and usually 
under a guard (as is now the case with an officer who has 
attempted to break his open arrest), until his case was tried or 
otherwise disposed of The custom of demanding the surrender 
of his sword from an officer on his being placed in arrest is 
of considerable antiquity in the service. It used also to be 
deemed irregular, as it is still, to order an officer, or even to 


Courts Martial, Tangier, 29 Apr., 17 May, 25 June and 9 Octr., 1665 ; 2 
Mar., 1666 ; before the parade to “be tied to the gallows and have an R burnt in his 
“ right hand, and then be dismissed the garrison.” The others are similar instances, 
and in some of those in which R is the letter used, the crime is specified as 
“manslaughter.” 

Court Martial, Flanders, 13 June, 1693, W.O. records ; for breaking into powder 
stores, “to be whipped and burnt in the hand by the Hangman at the head of the 
“ Train,” the culprit being an Artilleryman. 

Letter, Cork, 29 Janry., 1690/1, Col. Hastings to'\ A Captain Lowther escaped 
Genl. Ginckell ; from his arrest with the 

Letter, Cork, 27 Janry., 1690/1, liastings to j Serjt. of the Guard over 
Clarke ; / him. 

Letter, Cork, ii July, 1691 ; Hanmer to Ginckell; “The Officer commanding 
“ in Fermoy is confined to his chamber and I hope your Excellency will have him 
“ tried at a Court-Martial. ” Clarke MSS. 

De la Colonie, 1691. 

Order, Dublin, 25 Janry., 1697/8 ; Order for a Lieutenant Bennet of Mitchel- 
burne’s regt, , to “ be confined ” pending investigation. 

Order, Dublin, 25 Febry., 1698/9 ; Lieutenant Obery, 17th Foot, to be placed in 
arrest and “kept in custody under a guard” pending investigation. Dub. state 
papers. 

Full and true account of all the remarkable actions in the north of Ireland, 16S9 ^ 
Commissary-General Shales placed in arrest under a guard, with a Commissioned 
officer always to attend him. 

1598 De la Colonie, 1691. 

St. Helena official records, 1 6 May, -1698, the sword of Mr. Came, on his arrest, 
demanded by the Marshall. 

Letter, Cork, 29 Janry., 1690/1 ; Hasting-s to Ginckell ; complains that Capt. 
Lowther “has also been permitted to mount the Guard since your Excellency ordered 
“ him to be put under arrest ” ; Clarke MSS. 
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suffer him, to do duty between the time of his arrest and his 
final release. The arrest of an officer differed from the imprison- 
ment of a soldier in this ; that it was only preliminary to his 
examination or trial and subsequent punishment or release, 
whereas the soldier was imprisoned as an expiation of his 
crime. There are, however, a few rare instances of the infliction 
of imprisonment upon Officers by sentence of Court-Martial.^^‘^^^^ 

The hardships of suffering a soldier to be confined for an 
indefinite time, pending the preparation of a definite charge 
against him, and the abuses that might ensue from such a 
practice, were early perceived ; and in 1664 an order was 
issued by the General Court-Martial at Tangier that ^‘all 
“ prisoners in the Marshal’s hands, against whom no charge hath 
‘‘ been given in within forty-eight hours after their commitment, 
‘'shall immediately be released.” In the Articles of War from 
1673 upwards this period was limited to twenty-four hours. 

I have met with two instances of TRANSPORTATION as a 
military punishment for a purely military offence. A Sergeant 
was tried in 1678 at Nieuport in Flanders for speaking 

mutinous words, and was sentenced to ride the wooden horse 
with two musquets tied to each leg, and to be afterwards 
transported. This transportation was doubtless as a slave to 
the West Indies or the i\merican colonies. In 1673 three 
soldiers of the First Foot Guards were ordered to be transported 
to “Foreign parts ” upon the recommendation of a Regi- 
mental Court Martial 

In order to render imprisonment a heavier penalty, 
the prisoner was sometimes deprived of all food excepting 
only BREAD AND WATER ; to make it stiU more 

Articles of War, 1673, Art. 17 ; indeiinite period. 

Articles of War, 1686, Art. 16 ; indefinite period. 

St. Helena Official records, 28 Apl, 1691 ; Octr., 1694, and 2 Mar., 1695-6, 
&c. ; ail for short periods. 

1600a w.O. records; e.^,, Court-Martial, 25 Aug., 16S5, Suspension, and im- 
prisonment during H.M.’s pleasure, on an Officer 1st Foot, for striking his Captain. 
Similar case 13 June, 1686. Court Martial 2Q Apl. , 1688, Quarter-Master to be 
confined to his quarters for two months. 

Court-Martial, Tangier, 17 June, 1664 ; Sloane MSS. 1,960. 

Articles of War, 1673, Art. 72; 1686, Art. 61 ; 1692, Art. 65 ; Appendix LIIL 
But se^ also Articles of War Tangier, 1662, 14 — III and IV. 

1601 a Dartmouth MSS. 

1601b R, Warrt, 2 June, 1673, W.O. records. 

Sir J. Turner,; ■ 

Art of War, 1673, Art. 27. 

S. Helena Official records, 5 July, 1680. 

Courts-Martial, Tangier, i663--l67o. 

Articles of War for Tangier, 1662, Art. 9 — XVIH ; App, LUl. 
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irksome, and even physically painful, he was laid in IRONS 

(111. :CCXLVIiy««^ 

Somewhat akin to the restraint by fetters was that by the 
STOCKS ; an exceedingly ancient instrument of correction ; 
the main distinction between the two being that the former were 
used in prisons, while the latter were invariably accompanied 
with a public exposure of the disgrace (Ills. CCXLVIII, 
CCXLIX). 

It does not appear that the stocks were used generally in 
England as a military punishment, although they probably were 
so in Scotland, for in the regulations issued in the year 1 700 to 
the Edinburgh Town Guard (or Trained Bands) they are 
ordered as a penalty of lighter weight than that of the wooden 
horse.^®‘^^ There is also an instance in Ireland, in 1704, of an 
award of 3 days’ Stocks.'^^^®^**' 

The Wooden Horse was the most common of the 
punishments for minor offences. The horse was a rough and 
angular imitation of the animal, and was made of wood, whence 
it was jocularly termed the mare foaled of an acorn ” ; the legs 


1603 Sir J. Turner. 

Articles of 1673, 3 j 28, 32, 35 ; App. LIIL 

Ditto, 1686, Art. I, 3, 30, 33 ; App. LIIL 

Ditto, 1692, Art. I, 3, 34, 37 ; App. LIIL 

St. Helena official records, 5 July, 1680 ; 13 Octr., 1684 » 9 h^-nry., 1687/8. 

The periods in the above authorities vary from twelve hours to three days. 
Court-Martial, Parck, 3 July, 1693, W.O. records ; Corporal of Graham’s, for 
suffering prisoner to escape, “ to lie in iron 14 days in custody.” 

1604 punishment of the Stocks is one of the most ancient in this country, for 
it was in vogue in the twelfth century ; Illustration in a MS. Psalter, Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

But the Stocks are mentioned 1,500 years B.c. ; Job XIII, 27 ; XXXIII, n. 

See also Jeremiah XX, 2 ; “ Then Pashur smote Jeremiah, and put him in the 
“ stocks that were in the high -gate of Benjamin.” 
also Acts XVI, 24. 

1605 Qj-ders to be observed by the Town Guard of Edinburgh, 1700 ; Art. 3 and 4 ; 
Maitland. 

1605 a Dublin State Paper office. 

Articles of War, 164Q. 

Articles of War, for Tangier, 1662, App. LIIL 
Sir J. Turner, 1670/83. 

Warrt., 5 Novr., 1678, W.O. records, for payment of ;^2 for a Wooden Horse 
at Rochester. 

Articles of War, 1673, Art. 32; App. LIIL 
Ditto, 1686, Art. 30, 33 ; App. LIII. 

Ditto, 1692, Art. 38 ; App. LIIL 
Orders for the Town Guard of Edinburgh, 1700 ; Maitland, 
also following notes. 

Smollett, in Sir Lancelot Greaves, 1762, uses the term of ‘Mhe mare foaled of an 
acorn,”"'' 
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were posts which either rested on the ground or were fastened 
to a sort of moveable truck (Ills. CCL, CCLI, CCLII) ; the back 
was formed of planks joined at a very acute angle, and a head 
and tail completed the creation of this delectable steed, which 
was of sufficient height to make it difficult for a man to slip 
readily off, particularly when, as was sometimes the case, he was 
mounted with his hands tied.^^®^ The ride was made pro- 
portionate to the offence, first by its length, and secondly by 
weighting the legs of the rider with articles tied to his feet ; and 
even in these weights degrees of severity were found. 

Thus a soldier might be sentenced to ride for a time 


See the Illustrations. 

1608 following offer examples of duration of the punishment ; 

Half an hour ; — St. Helena records, 8 Janry., 1683/4 ; Oct,, 1693, and 2 Mar., 
1695/6. Court-Martial, Tangier, 4 Janry., 1664. 

One hour; — St Helena records, 22 Jime,T686; 9 Janry., 1687/8; Oct, 1694; 
18 Mar., 1697/8. 

,, ,, Edinburgh T.G. orders, 1700. 

,, ,, Dartmouth MSS., 23 July, 1678, on active service in Flanders, 

one hour with two muskets tied to each leg. 

Two hours ; St. Helena records, 12 Apr., 1680; 18 Mar., 1683/4 ; 3 and 6 Apl., 
1700. 

,, ,, C. M. Guernsey, 29 Deer., 1686, W.O. records, 2 hours on three 

days. 

Three hours ; St. Helena records, 24 Feb., 1683/4. 

The following offer examples of repetition of the punishment ; 

Dartmouth MSS. (in Flanders), 23 July, 1678 ; to ride three days, one hour daily. 
St. Helena records, 2 Aug., 1689, to ride twice. 

Ditto 28 Oct., 1693, to ride seven days, one in each week. 

Ditto Oct., 1694, to ride three days, one in each week. 

Ditto 28 Apl. , 1691, to ride three times, the first time with three 

muskets at each heel, the second with two, and the third with. one. 

The following offer examples of the weights used ; 


Three hours : 


^ , . /Court-Martial, Tangier, 2 Janry., 1664, and i Feb., 1664. 

une musKei ... ... | records, 28 Apl , 1691. 

rSt. Helena records, 8 Janry., 1683/4; 28 Apl, 1691 ; 
Two muskets ...*| 3 Apl, 1700. 

L Also Court-Martials, Tangier, 3 Octr. and 14 Oct., 1663. 

J St. Helena records, 24 Feb., 1683/4; 28 Apl, 1691. 
Tmee muskets ... Court-Martial, Tangier, 14 Sept, 1666. 

r St. Helena records, 6 Apl, 1700 - 

Four muskets ... -j Court-Martial, Guernsey, 29 Deer., 1686, W.O. records, 
I on three days with four musquets at each heel 
/ Court-Martials, Tangier, 3 Aug., &c., 1666, and 26 Janry., 
Whole culverin shot ; ) 1669, &c. 

12 lbs. or 20 lb.s. I St Helena records, 18 Mar., 1683/4; 22 June, 1686 ; 
^ 9 Janry., 16S7/8. 

Demi culverim shot ; /oitto, ^2 JitBe, 1686 ; Oct., 1694. 

6 lbs. or 12 lbs. L 

Bag of shot... ... Ditto, 12 Apl, 1680. 

Sixty lb. shot, and 36 lb. shot ; Courts-Martial, Tangier, 22 July and 30 July, i66s« 
And frequently without weights. All the above weights were to he borne at eaeM 
heel '■ , 


Two muskets 


Three muskets 


Four muskets 


Whole culverin shot ; 
1 2 lbs. or 20 lbs. 


- 9 Janry., 16S7/8. 

Ditto, 22 June, 1686 ; Oct, 1694. 
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varying from half an hour to three hours at a time ; it might be 
but once or on several successive days ; and he might be ordered 
the ride simple or the ride weighted with one musket at each 
heel, with two, three or even four muskets, with a whole culverin 
shot or a demi culverin shot, with a bag of shot, or with some 
other specified weight, even as much as 6o lbs. being sometimes 
ordered. 

The wooden horse was especially made a means of disgrace 
by public exposure ; thus among the sentences of Courts-Martial 
at Tangier between 1663 and 1670, we find soldiers, for crimes 
committed while in drink, ordered to ride the wooden horse 
“ at the time of the parade with pots and cups about their 
necks sometimes their crimes would be exhibited in 
“ great letters on their backs and breasts ” as they sat on the 
horse ; thus, For having received stolen goods.’^ This punish- 
ment seems to have been suffered in the barrack-yard or other 
'' place of the parade in the case of crimes purely military or 
not affecting civilians, and in the market-place in the case of 
the complainant being a civilian : the sentence upon one man, 
a sentence apparently calculated to publish the disgrace rather 
of the boxed than of the boxer, was that he ride the wooden 
“ horse in the market-place for a space of half an hour, with 
this inscription in fair characters on his back and breast ; 
'' ' For giving a Jew a box on the ear.’ ” 

Another mode of publishing the nature of the rider’s misde- 
meanour was by hanging the tokens of his sin about his neck, 
not only ‘^pots and cups” for drunkenne.ss, but also such 
articles as a shirt,” “ a rug ” a “ pair of stockings ” indicating 
the nature of the defaulters’ thefts, a “ bag of chips ” for pur- 
loining planks from the Government yards, and a petticoat for 
beating and ill-treating a 

For insolence or for words and expressions not becoming 
a soldier,” a man would be ordered to ride the horse with a 
gag in his mouth.^^’*^^ 

Courts-Martial, Tangier, 1 5 Aug., 1663 ; 25 June and 7 and 17 Novr., 1665 ; 
Sloane MSS. 

Court-Martial, Tangier, 2 Janry., 1664. 

Court-M., Guernsey, 29 Deer., 1686, W.O. records, for theft from civilian, to ride 
in market place on market day, and at Guard-House, and at Castle barracks, with a 
paper of the crime on his breast. 

Court-Martial, Tangier, 4 Janry., 1664. 

ifii2 Courts-Martial, Tangier, 1666. 

Ct. -Martial, Tangier, 26 Janry., 1669. 

Courts-Martial, Tangier, I Febry., 1664, and .several other instances between 

1664 and 1669. 
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To render the punishment even more disgraceful and the 
delinquent even more an object of public ridicule, he was occa- 
sionally sentenced to ride his horse “with his face to the horse^s 

retail/’ 1015 " 

Artillerymen were not exposed to the disagreeables of the 
wooden horse» but instead were sentenced to the not less 
distasteful punishment of “ riding the gun/' ^^^^' 

While the wooden horse was used almost exclusively in the 
infantry, there was an equally degrading and a more painful 
punishment peculiar to the cavalry and denominated the 
“ piquet/’ a name evidently derived from the French piqmr 
to prick, puncture, or goad. 

The man to be piqueted was mounted on a block or stool, 
while his right hand was being secured at its full length to a 
ring that had previously been driven into the wall or into a tall 
post ( 111 . CCLIII). Close to the post were low stumps bluntly 
pointed at the top and fixed firmly in the ground. When the 
culprit’s hand had been fastened to the ring above, the block or 
stool was removed from under him and the pointed stumps 
were substituted as the only rest for his feet. It is only after 
a personal trial of this torture that the painful nature of it 
can be appreciated, the aching in the feet and wrists becoming 
intolerable after a few minutes. 

The piquet was not introduced into our army until the 
Revolution, when it was most likely first adopted from the 
French or Dutch troops in Ireland, but its prototype can be 
clearly traced in some of the punishments awarded by Courts- 
Martial at Tangier as early as 1665 : among these sentences we 
find a private ordered to be whipped “ tied by one hand to 
“ the gibbet so stretched out that he can but just reach the 
“ground having the other hand tied behind him”; we find 
another sentenced to receive “twenty-nine stripes tied upon his 
“ tiptoe by the neck to the gallows and as a refinement 

Ct. -Martial, Tangier, 17 Novr,, 1665. 

Ct. -Martial, Tangier, 25 June, 1664 ; a gunner for insubordinate conduct, 
‘‘ in face of the parade for the space of an hour to ride the gun with a i2-ib. ball at 
“each heel.” 

1617 I can find no mention of this punishment prior to the Revolution. The first 
mention of it occurs in the Army in Ireland in 1690, and then as applicable to Horse 
soldiers only I' 

Royal Proclamation, Plillsborough, 20 June, 1690 ; Penalties for illegally impress- 
ing transport “ if an officer he shall be dismissed Our Service : if a trooper he shall 
“ stand three several times on the Picquett, and if a Dragooner or Foot soldier he 
“ shall run the Gauntlope,” &c. ; Clarke MSS. 

1618 Ct.-Martial, Tangier, 9 Octr., 1665. 

Court-Martial, Tangier, i I April, 1666. 
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Upon this, other men a few months later eondemned to receive 
their stripes “tied by the neck and on tiptoe to the gallows 
“ with a brickbat' under his feet and a gag in' his ^ mouth and 
“ that then the brickbat shall be took from under his feet ” for 
the last half or quarter of the punishment 

. “.Tying Negk, AND Heels'” was a common ' punishment 
in the garrison at Tangier as early as .1663, and it was practised 
in this country at least as early as 1689.^^'"^ This barbarous 
punishment is thus described later by an officer who had often 
witnessed its infliction : “The criminal sits down on the 

“ ground, when a firelock is put under his hams, and another 
“ over his neck, which are forcibly brought almost together by 
“ means of a couple of cartouch-box straps. In this situation, 
“ with his chin between his knees, has many a man been kept 
“ till the blood gushed out of his nose, mouth, and ears, and 
“ ruptures have also too often been the fatal consequences, and 
“ a worthy subject lost to the Service or rendered incapable of 
“ maintaining himself when the exigencies of the State no 
“ longer required his duty.” 

Another of the minor corporal punishments, and one which 
corresponded to our modern PUNISHMENT-DRILL was the 
loading the shoulders of a delinquent with musquets, and then 
compelling him to walk about with them (III CCLIV). The 
number of musquets to be carried and the duration or distance 
of the walk were apportioned to the fault for which the punish- 
ment was awarded.^^^^ 

Grose tells us of another corporal punishment, of which 
however I have not yet succeeded in finding mention elsewhere ; 
but as he speaks of it as of a certainty and as his words appear 


Courts-Martial, Tangiers, 5 Deer., 1666, 26 April, 1667, 31 Aug., 3668. 

Courts -Martial, Tangiers, 26 June, 1663, for half an hour ; 2 Janry., 1664, 
“while the whole parade marches past him”; 18 June, 1665 ; 4 Aug., 1668 : 
22 Septr. , 1668, for 3 days, one hour each day ; Sloane MSS. 

ifiss State of the Protestants of Ireland under the late King James’s Govern- 
ment, &c., Lond. 1692. The punishment in this instance was threatened to a civilian 
but by the “ Provost-MartiaFs Deputy,” to my mind sufficient evidence that it had 
already become a military punishment in this country. 

St. Helena Records, 30 Mar., 1703, Ralph Gates a soldier for quitting his post 
was sentenced to ride the Wooden Horse one hour “with a musquet to each leg, and 
“ to be tied neck and heels at the head of the Company one hour.” The above is the 
earliest instance of the application of this punishment in the island. 

Cautions and Advices to Officers of the Army, by an Old Officer. Lond. 1761. 

Sir J. Turner. 

In the illustration the soldier bears two musquets on each shouWer. In the St. 
Helena records for June and October, 1706, are two instances of men ordered to 
carry three on each shoulder fora distance of about a mile and a half. 
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to refer to the period which is now being treated of, I quote his 

account: 

‘‘In garrisons where martial law prevails, the followers of 
“ an army are liable to military punishments ; one formerly very 
“ common for trifling offences committed by petit sutlers, jews, 
" brawling women, and suchlike persons, was the WHIRLiGiCx 
" (III CCLV) ; this was a kind of circular wooden cage which 
"turned on a pivot; and when set in motion, whirled round 
" with such amazing velocity that the delinquent became 
" extremely sick, and commonly emptied his or her body 
" through every aperture.'* 

There was one other corporal punishment which was very 
convenient, very common, and which has survived to the present 
day, namely the infliction of extra fatigue duties. Degrading 
to the quality of a PIONEER is mentioned by Markham in 1622, 
and he informs us that this punishment was regarded with much 
abhorrence by good soldiers as being far more disgraceful 
than even such tortures as the rack or strappado. 

■ The word pioneer is borrowed from the French pionnier'^' 
which itself appears to be derived from ^^pion^' a chess-pawn, a 
destitute person, or a person of no account ; and this etymology is 
confirmed by the fact that pioneers used to be regarded as 
the lowest persons in camp. At the same time the word may 
be derived from the Spanish Peon^ a labourer or peasant ; for 
when pioneers were required for works in the field it was 
customary to demand from each of the neighbouring towns and 
districts a quota of peasants, and on a set day the men 
selected presented^ themselves at the camp for work; but in 
barracks and camp the scavenging and general dirty work^®^® 
fell to the lot of the pioneer-soldiers (III CCLVI), and this did 


Grose, Military Antiquities, 1786. 

It will be noticed that Grose speahs of it as apparently applicable to camp- 
followers only : this would account for absence of mention from court-martial 
books, &c. ' 

Markham, Epistles of war, 1622. ‘‘ When any common soldier shall commit 

“ a slight offence savouring either of carelessness, slothfulness, or baseness, then 
“ presently to take away his sword and make him a pioneer : which in times past I 
‘ have known so hateful and intolerable to every quick and understanding spirit, that 
they would with more alacrity have run to the rack, the bolts, or strappado, nay 
even to death itself, rather than to the mortal degradation.’* 

I leave to etymologists the possible connection with the Hindu word Peon. 

Auvergne, De Beaurain, &c., &c. 

Laws and Ordinances of War, 1640, If any trooper shall lose his horse or 
“ hackney, or a footman any part of his arms, by negligence or lewdness, by dice or 
“ cards ; he or they shall remain in quality of pioneers and scavengers liW they be 

furnished with as good as were lost, at their own charge.” 
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not tend to raise the public estimation of their office. Thus it 
became the practice to degrade soldiers guilty of the baser 
military offences b)^ confining them to camp as ‘‘ pioneers or 
scavengers.” This punishment was in vogue till long after the 
close of the century (notwithstanding the formation of a 
Company of Pioneers to the Artillery Train) and to this day 
it is a part of the punishment of a defaulter confined to camp 
to be called upon to undertake duties of fatigue not otherwise 
provided for in the day^s roster. 

Sometimes this punishment was in the form of a fixed 
period or stated task of hard labour on the fortifications or 
other public works, it being occasionally added that the man 
was to perform all his duties of a soldier besides.” 

All the corporal or physical punishments have been now 
enumerated; but there were yet other penalties which may be 
termed pecuniary and moral. 

The chief of these was Casheering ” or dismissal 
The word ‘^cashier” as it is now written, is also found spelt 
cashire, casheer, and casseer, and cassed^*"^^ 

The word has no connection, as it is often thought to have, 
with cash and paying off ; it simply means to break. It is 
derived from the French casser to break : casser was the French 
technical term for discharging a soldier, the original idea con- 


If a trooper shall spoil his horse willingly, of purpose to be rid of the service ; he 
shall lose his horse and remain in camp for a pioner” («V), 

A regiment or company of horse or foot for cowardice, to have “ every tenth man 
“ punished at discretion, and the rest to serve for pioners {sic) and scavengers till a 
‘V worthy exploit take off the blot.” 

Articles of War for Tangier, 1662, Arts. 7— -II, IV, and 10— XIV, App. LlII, 

Articles of War, 1673, Art. 52, to remain in the quality of a pioneer or 
scavenger.” 

Articles of War, 1686, Art. 40, ‘‘To be degraded to the quality of a pioneer or 
“.scavenger.” 

Articles of War, 1692, Art. 44, to “ remain in the quality of a pioneer or 
“ scavenger ” ; App. LIII. 

Court-Martial, Tangier, 4 Aug., 1668, of several culprits one to be hanged, by 
lot, and the remainder “to remain scavengers for the space of a month,” 
if>3() Bruce, 1717, &c. 

Courts-Martial, Tangier, 26 Jany., 28 July, 1 5 Aug., and 22 Octr,, 1663, and 
i Febry., 1664, some being for so many days, and some for so much task work. 

St. Helena official records, 2 Aug., 1689, and 28 Octr., 1693 ; in both cases the 
soldiers were sentenced to do fatigue on the fortifications, in the first case for one 
month, in the second for seven weeks. 

1632 Ward, Animadversions of war, 1639 (Cashired). 

Laws and Ordinances of war, 1640 (Casseer and Casseered throughout). 

In the Articles of War 1673 and 1686, the spelling is cashier. 

The usual spelling used to be casheer. 

^V^'also subsequent Notes, 
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veyed being that the corps to which he belonged was broken up, 
nor did the term necessarily imply disgrace ; hence the 
English literal translation to break'' a soldier, which word also 
did not until recently signify ignominy. Thus Goldsmith, 
writing in the year 1770, is evidently not speaking of d,' disgraced''' ^ 
soldier: — 

The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 

“ Sat by his lire and talked the night away, 

‘ ® WejDt o’er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done, 

Shoulder’d his crutch, and shewed how fields were won.” 

In an official document dated 1640 are instructions for 
noting on the muster-roll the dates whereon soldiers had been 
“casseered," and the word is thus spelt several times ; and in an 
earlier work the word is spelt casse ” which yet more 
directly points to its French derivation. 

In a work published in 1639 there occurs a very conclusive 
instance of the use of the term in a sense the reverse of dis- 
honourable : — “ After any company is cashired, if the Ensign 
hath behaved himself honourably, the captain ought to bestow 
the colours on him as a favour." In this instance cashired " 
signifies no more than a reduction of the strength of the corps, 
and the ensign who was to receive a most flattering mark of 
approbation had been casheered with all the rest of his 
company. 

The term came gradually to imply ignominy after its 
employment in the different regulations and in the Mutiny 
Acts to express dismissal as a punishment. 

The word used to be applied indifferently to officer and 


it5:« Dictionnaire, 1693 ; “ Casser. En parlant de soldat, c’est desarmer 

un soldat a la tete de la compagnie ou du regiment, et le remercier de son service 
‘ * mais en parlant d’officier, c’est le faire remercier de la part du roi, par un com- 
“ missaire, des services qu’ii a rendus et le renvoir.” 

Shakspeare ; Othello, Act I, Scene i : — 

“ You shall mark 

“ Many a duteous, and knee-crooking knave, 

“That, doting on his own obsequious bondage, 

“ Wears out his time, much like his master’s ass, 

“ For nought but provender ; and, when he’s old, casheered.” 

Goldsmith ; The deserted village. 

Laws and Ordinances of War, 1 640. 

loati gii- j; Smythe, Certain Discourses, &c., 1590 ; “ our men of war did casse and 

“ discharge them out of their bands for dead men. ” 

Ward, 1639. ■ ■ 
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private/^®^^llstead of applying as it now does to commissioned 
officers alone (and that in a detrimental sense only). 

In the seventeenth century there were two kinds of penal 
casheering. The first was the dismissal simplcj and was often 
associated with some other punishment : the second was the 
dismissal ignominious. ' 'This latter kind of discharge from the 
service was distinguished from, the other by the ceremony of 
disgrace with which the delinquent was ushered out of the 
army.: 

In the case of an officer, his sword was broken over his 
head by the regimental provost or executioner in front of a 
parade of his own regiment. 

In the case of a soldier, public degradation from his arms was 
performed by taking his sword from him and breaking it, and 
then stripping his coat over his ears in front of his comradesd**'^^ 
Sometimes the culprif s disgrace was emphasised by declaring 


Laws and Ordinances, 1640. 

Musters Regns., 5 May, 1663 ; App. XXIV. 

Hutchinson’s Memoirs, 1663. 

Lond. Gaz., 16/19 May, 1687. 

Mutiny Acts, i Wm. & M., Sess. 2, C. 4; and subsequent Acts. 

Edinburgh Town Guard Orders, 1700; Maitland, See., &c. 

However in Articles of War, 1673 and 16S6, the word “ casheer is used for 
Officers and ‘dismiss” or ‘‘discharge” for N.G.O. and men. 

In the Articles of 1692 the term cashier is applied to both Officers and soldiers ; 
App. LIII. 

Sir J. Turner, 1670/83. 

Articles of War for Tangier, 1662, Art. lO-XIV ; App. LIII. 

That this ceremonial out-lasted the century is shewn by a description given in 
Grose’s Military Antiquities of the casheering of an officer for cowardice in 1745 * 

Order, Dublin, 26 Apr., 1698, is that Ensign Hall of the i8th Foot, for duelling, 
was to be declared “casheered and dismissed from his command i/iejiead qf /its, 
“ Co 7 upqny^^'y but further details are not given ; Dublin State Papers. 

Court Martial, 19 Octr., 1695, W.O. records ; Colonel Sir Chas. Graham to be 
“ casse”; but Gol. G’Ffarrell “casse avec infamie,” 

Sir J. Turner, 

1 G 41 English Military Discipline, 1686. “Before a soldier be punished for any 
“ infamous crime, he is to he publicly degraded from his arms, and his coat to be 
“ stript over his ears.” 

Court Martial, Dublin, n Mar,, 1698/9, sentencing a private trooper of the 2nd 
Dr. Gds, for drunkenness on duty to be publicly discharged at the head of a troop of 
Horse ; his clothes, his arms, and his horse to be taken from him ; Duh. State 
papers. ■ . ■ ■ ■ 

Court Martial, Flanders, 6 July, 1694, W.O. records; Corporal of the Artillery 
Train for assaulting and wounding one of the “ Gentlemen of the Ordnance” in the 
Train (who had first struck the Corporal) “to be brought by the Hangman to the 
“ head of the Train, who is there to proclaim his crime aloud, to break his sword 
“ over his head, to strip him of FLM.’s livery; a kick, and turn him out 

“ of the Train approved by the King. 
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him for ever mcapable of serving the and then trooping 

him out of the garrison with drums. At what precise period 
this ceremony of DRUMMING OUT was first adopted cannot be 
ascertained, but it was certainly before the end of the seven- 
teenth century. 

It is perhaps owing to this ceremony of breaking the sword, 
that when the word casheer came to signify penal dismissal the 
word break began to be used to distinguish infamous dis- 
missal from the dismissal simple. 

Officers could not be casheered or dismissed regimentally, 
but only by the Sovereign, the Commander-in-Chief, or a 
General Court-Martial. But Non-Commissioned Officers and 
men might be discharged by their Captains with the sanction 
of their Colonel. 

A conviction of felony by the Civil power appears to have 
always involved discharge from the Serviced^'"^^' 

Akin to the punishment of casheering inasmuch as it involved 
loss both of position and emoluments, was that of REDUCTION 


Court Martial Confirmation, Dublin, 2 Deer., 1698; 16 of the 5th Drs. to 
lose their horses, clothes, &c., &c., and to “be declared broken and disbanded and 
“ for ever incapable to serve his Majesty, and then to be trooped out of the Garrison 
“ with drums”; Dub. State papers. 

See also previous note “ to give him a kick, and turn him out.” 

Several instances of declaring mcapable in W.O. records. 

Sir J. Turner mentions two kinds of dismissal, one to “be turned out of the 
“ army by the hangman” and the other to have the “ sword broke by the hangman ” 
or regimental provost. 

In the Edinboro’ Town Guard Orders, 1700, there is a manifest distinction in the 
use of the words “ cashiered,” and “broke.” Absence without leave and disobedience 
entailed “being cashiered^^ while for the more disgraceful military crimes of sleeping 
or being drunk on post, quitting a post, discovery of the watchword, mutiny, &c., 
the penalty was being broke^^ : from the proximate use of the terms the distinction 
cannot hut be intentional ; Maitland. 

In a Court-Martial Confirmation, Dublin, 5 Octr., 1697, the expression respecting 
a Captain of Dragoons is “to be casheered broke ” ; Dub. State papers. 

1644 Articles of War, 1673, Art. 49, App. LIII. 

Ditto, 1686, Art. 38, App. LIII. 

Ditto, 1692, Art. 42, App. LIII. 

1645 Court-Martial, Tangier, 3 July, 1665 ; a Serjt. for manslaughter in a duel, to 
be “ immediately casheired {sic) and left incapable of ever serving His Majesty in this 
“ garrison of Tanger.” 

Articles of War, 1673, Art. 49, App. LIII. 

Ditto, 1686, Art. 38, App- LIII. 

Ditto, ,,'1692, Art. 42, App. LIII. 

Royal Warrt, 3 Augt. , 1674, App. LIII. 

Proclamation concerning the Pay and Clothing of the Army ; Dublin, 26 July, 
1697 ; “ nor shall any soldier be disbanded but by consent or order of the Colonel or 
“ Officer in chief commanding ” ; Dub, State Papers, 

St. Helena Records, 30 June, 1684. 

■ 
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OR Degradation from a ’’■s*'" . it to oUate 

penalty still forms part of our martial code to 
years been modified in one very importa p _ 
time of which we are treating, the as 

be inflicted summarily- by «nk 

with the intervention of a court martiab 

does not appear to have ever extended “ i^jcs 

officer in the English army, but a sort o rc ^ ^ 

was the degradation to the duty of pioneer which has bee 

otroSnof the reduction of a Serjeant to the [ato a 
ceremony of degradation from his aims was genei y 
similar to that observed in the case o o-he“n ■ fj _toie» 
had to stand in the face of a parade of the 8“““” 

•1 his halberd (his badge of office) taken away, and ^ 

«hat off," while his crime was exhibited on h . 

declared aloud. Those who have witnessed tl- 
cutting the stripes from the arm of the reduced Non 
sioned Officer in these days will not fail to recognis 

°”^Sually akin to the punishment of casheering as also to that 
of Reduction was that of SUSPENSION, a punishment freque^ly 
inflicted upon officers towards the end of the centuiy. Some 
" Tas inflicted pending an officer’s trial, sometimes 
pending the confirmation of the sentence of a 
sometimes it was ordered summarily by the Crown, - sometime, 
it was awarded by Court-martial ; sometimes the suspension was 
for a definite period, sometimes until further orders. 

Articles of War, 1686, Art. 38. , ro 

St. Helena Official records, 7 May, 1684, and 29 July, 16 4. n,.ivate 

Courts-Martial, Tangier, 4 Mar. and 22 Aug., recucec 

“ centinel” : 17 Novr., 1665 ; 12 Apr., 1667 ; 22 Deer., ^ ^ 

Courts-Martial, Tangier, 25 June and 17 Novr., 1665; ii A}r , ■ » 

12 Apr. and 22 Deer., 1667 ; Sloane MSS. ^ ^ for not 

Order, Dublin, 31 July, 1697; Capt. Burleigh of Mitcbelbur t.. 

appearing to answer a charge against him. rViorlAmont’s oendinff 

Order, Dublin, 7 July, 1697 5 Capt Morgan of Charlemont s pending 

H M.’s decision on a Court Martial on him. 

Order, Dublin, 5 Octr., 1697 ; Capt. Hamilton of Echlin s Dragoons, ditto ; 

approval was promulgated on the 26 Novr. ; Dub. State papers. ^ 

^ ifioi Some of the cases quoted in the foregoing and following notes are by Ci 

martial, and some by an order of the Crown. , . r 

Court Martial, 19 Octr., 1695, W.O. records; Col. Brewer suspended for 

three month.s. , ^ 

Order, Dublin, 5 Octr., 1697 1 Lt. Tate, nth Foot, for three months. 

Order, Dublin. 19 Novr., 1698 ; a Lieut, for one month for mutinously assaulting 
his Major. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 
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This punishment was not confined to Officers, hut was also 
awarded to Non-Commissioned Officers,^®*’''® thus saving these 
latter from the desperation consequent upon reduction to the 
I'anks.. 

Another pecuniary penalty was by means of direct FINES or 
stoppages of pay ; and this mode of punishment was applicable 
to Officers as well as to privatesJ^"^ It was usual for Courts- 
Martial to fine Officers absenting themselves from the Court 
half a day’s pay or more. 

As will have been readily perceived, the moral punishments 
of dismissal and degradation involved also pecuniary loss ; but 
there was yet another moral punishment which did not do so. 
This was the Reprimand or Admonishment. 

Non-Commissioned Officers were, equally with Officers, 
liable to a reprimand by the sentence of a Court-martial at this 
period : and this continued to be the case for many years. 

It is curious to note that the term still used commonly among 
soldiers for a reprimand, and never used in the same sense 
among civilians, is that employed in the proceedings of Courts- 

Orders, Dublin, i 5 Janry., 1698/9; a Lieut, for one month, and a Quarter- 
Master for six months. 

Order, Dublin, 26 Febry., 1697/8; Lt. Stirk of Donegal’s suspended “until 
“ further orders” as a punishment for malversation of the pay of the men. 

The expression is, in all these authorities, “ suspended from his command and 
“ pay” ; Dublin State Papers. 

Courts-Martial, Tangier, 4 Aug., 1663, a Serjeant for resenting manual cor- 
rection “imprisoned and .suspended from his command” during the General’s 
pleasure. 

15 April, 1666, Two Serjeants, for quarrelling, to be “dismissed their employment 
“ and reduced to private soldiers until such time as it shall be thought fit by their 
“ Colonel to restore them.” 

Other similar instances in 1665 ; Sloane MSS. 

1654 Courts-Martial, Tangier, 1669. 

Articles of W^ar, 1673, -^ris. i, 3, 29, 52, App. LIII, 

Ditto, 1686, Arts. I, 3, 40, App. LIII, 

Ditto, 1692, Arts. I, 3, App. LIII. 

Mutiny Act, i Win. & M., Sess. 2, C. 4; and succeeding Acts. 

St. Fleiena Official records, October, 1693. 

Edinburgh Town Guard Orders, 1700. 

also Chap. XXIV on Militia. 

Courts- Martial, Tangiers, 1665 to 1670. 

Courts- Martial, Tangier, 15 Aug., 1663 to 1670: the term generally used is 
“ to have a severe check from the President,” or occasionally a “check and 
“ admonishment.” 

Articles of War, 1673, Art. I, App. LIII. 

Articles of War, 1686, Art. i, App. LIII. 

Ditto, 1692, Art I, App. LIII. 

In the St. Helena Official records to the year 1700 are many instances of soldiers 
being dismissed with only a reprimand or “severe admonishment” or “check,” but 
not l)y sentence of C ourt -martial. 


2 P 2 
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Martial more than two hundred years ago : a soldier is still said 
to be checked by his Officer when spoken to respecting some 
fault It does not appear that public reprehension at the head 
of a regiment was yet in vogue, but rather that the only fashion 
of reprimand was before a court-martial. Sometimes a merely 
nominal punishment was awarded by Court-Martial, although 
more than a reprimand or check.^' Thus, for instance, a 
Private was sentenced to ask his Officer’s forgiveness in the 
face of the parade upon his knees ” ; and another having 
made away with his kit for the sake of drink was respited 
upon condition of taking the pledge until he had refurnished 
himsel£^®^« 

Not unfrequently the same offence would render a soldier 
liable to a DOUBLE PUNISHMENT or rather to an expiation of 
a double kind as for instance reduction and flogging, im- 
prisonment and forfeiture of pay, fine and reprimand, wooden 
horse and confinement: and a repetition of offence involved in 
some cases a heavier penalty than a first offence of the same 
kind. 

Not unfrequently the ignominy of summary discharge was 
added to the infliction of the gatloup or whipping ; but it 
was not held that the whipping itself so disgraced a soldier as 
necessarily to involve his dismissal from the Service. 

There is one instance on record of a Serjeant being broke, 
whipped, and discharged with ignominy. The Serjeant, who 
belonged to the Sixth Foot/^^^^*" had quitted his post on active 


Court-Martial, Tangier, 7 July, 1663. 

Court-Martial, Tangier, i9 0 ctr., 1664. 

Courts-Martial, Tangier, 8 Sept, 1663 ; i Feb. and 29 July, 1664 ; 11 Apt, 
1666; 12 Apt, 1667. . 

Articles of War, 1673, Arts. I, 27, 52, App. LHL 

Ditto, x686, Arts, i, 34, 40, App. LIIL 

Ditto, 1692, Arts. I, 3, 38, App. LIII, 

Letter, Camp Gerpines, 30 July, 1691 ; Clarke MvSS., for false witness, tongue 
bored with a red-hot iron before being hanged. 

Mutiny Acts 1 Wm. & M., Sess. 2, C. 4, &c. 

St. Helena Official Records, 1678 ; 1684 ; 1693 ; 1694. 

Edinburgh Town Guard Orders, 1700. 

Court-Martial, Flanders, 13 June, 1693, W.O. records; whipping and branding. 

Court Martial, 10 July, 1685 ; App. LX, after whipping to he forth- 
with casheered. 

Court-Martial Confirmation, Dublin, 2 Deer., 1698; after the gatloup '‘and then 
" to be trooped out of the garrison with drums/’ &c., &c. But as frequently no such 
addition was made, and sometimes the contrary is specified ; e.g . , 

Court-Martial, Exeter, 13 Janry., i 6 s 6 l 7 ; App. LXVI, after whipping, “and 
“ then to return to the regiment as usual.” 

Court-Martial, Mel 4 25 June, 1692 ; W.O, records : duly approved. 
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service with the utmost nonchalance and was therefore liable to 
death. The Court’s finding discloses some of the secrets of 
regimental promotion, as well as some of the Officers’ difficulties 
in spelling. '^'The Serjeant, having been Officer's servant, 
and not long a soldier, but newly made Serjeant, and a very 
simple man, is judged to be broke, and scurtctted (scourged) 
along by the Hangman, with a rope round his neck, a paper 
'‘ upon his breast with the crime he is guilty of written upon it.” 

The crimes mentioned in the martial regulations of this 
period are as follows 

I. Mutiny. 

3. Cowardice before the 
enemy. 

5. Concealment of conspiracy 
or mutiny. 

7. Sacrilege, 

9. Sleeping on centry. 

II. Neglect on centry. 

13. Violation of safe-conduct. 

15. Illicit pillage. 

17. Theft from a comrade. 


2. Treason. 

4. Correspondence or treat- 
ing with the enemy. 

6. Desertion.^®^^ 

8. Abuse of females. 

10. Quitting post on centry. 

1 2. Discovery of watch-words. 
14. Violation of flag of truce. 
16. Giving false alarm. 

18. Selling or embezzling am- 
munition or rations. 


Royal Warrt., 10 May, 1676 ; renewing regulations of 1660 anent drunkenness ; 
W.O. records. 

Commission of Duke of Albemarle, 3 Aug., 1660, App. I, 

Musters Regulations, 5 May, 1663, App. XXIV. 

Sir J, Turner, 1670/83. 

Articles of War, 1673 ; 1686; and 1692, App. LIII. 

Mutiny Acts, 1689/1700 ; se^ first part of this Chapter. 

Courts-Martial, Tangier, 1663 to 1670 ; Brit. Mus., Sloane MSS., 1957/1960. 

Court-Martial Books ; State Papers. 

Dublin Military State Papers. 

St. Helena official records, 1678/1700. 

Edinburgh Town Guard regulations, 1700. 

Briquet, &c., &c. 

(6. Desertion.) In France desertion was punished invariably with death up 
to the year 1684, when the punishment for desertion on home service was reduced to 
Hard labour for life at the galleys, the mutilation of ears and nose, and branding on 
the cheeks ; Edict 24 Deer., 1684; Briquet. 

(38. Overstaying Pass.) Passes for quitting the lines or quarters for any distance 
beyond two leagues at home and beyond half a league on the frontier were first ordered 
in the French army in 1668 ; the penalty for breach of the Edict was treatment as a 
deserter; Edict 23 July, 1668, Briquet. 

{44. Entertaining after tap-to. ) The word tattoo ” was originally “ tap-to,” a term 
evidently derived from the drum-beating by which the hour of tattoo is notified to the 
troops. St Helena Records, Apr,, 1693. Story, July, 1691, &c., &:c. 
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19. Abuse of inhabitants. 

21. Damaging property. 

23. Withholding pay. 

25. Profanation of churches. 

27. Insubordination. 

29. Duelling or abetting the 
same. 

31. Rioting. 

33. Provocation to comrades. 

35, Absence without leave. 

37. Absence from parade.^®^’^ 

39. Absence after tap-to. 

41. Pawning, selling, or spoil- 
ing arms, 

43. Absence from Divine ser- 
vjced^'*'^ 

45. Noisiness in the ranks. 

47. Swearing or using profane 
language. 

49. Gambling for any sum 
beyond the day’s pay. 


of: the , , [i66o-~I7oo 

20. Extortion from inhabi- 
tants. 

22 . Fraudulent enlistment. 

24. Violence to clergy, 

26. Blasphemy. 

38. Bribery to excuse billets. 

30. Making or abetting false 
musters. 

32. Quarrelling. 

34. Drunkenness on duty. 

36. Absence all night. 

38. Overstaying a pass. 

40. Straggling on the march, 

42. Preferring unfounded or 
frivolous complaints. 

44. Entertaining soldiers after 
tap-to (tattoo). 

46. Uncleanliness of quarters. 

48. Appearing out of uniform. 

SO. Uncleanlinesss of ac- 
coutrements. 


Of these offences there were of course many phases, upon 
the circumstances of which the degree of crime would depend. 

There is one crime in this catalogue with regard to which 
there has always existed a difference in the treatment of soldiers 
and civilians, although the crime of duelling is not of 
necessity more open to the one class than to the other. 
Duelling has always been regarded more leniently in the soldier 
than in the civilian ; indeed it used to be debated within the 
memory of men not yet old in the Service, whether duelling 
was not only not a crime in an Ofificer, but whether he should 
not be tried by Court-martial for neglecting to offer a challenge 
or for refusing to accept one upon any point affecting the 
honour, or the spotless moral integrity, of the parties concerned. 
Upon all this much more will have to be written in due course. 
It will suffice for the present to state that the same peculiar 
doubt — whether in the case of soldiers, duelling constituted 


iG ()3 jg to be wished that there existed in English some equivalent, to the French 
word militaire and the Spanish to expresss all military men (whether Officers 

or soldiers) as distingnished from civilians. 
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murder as much as in the case of civilians— is apparent through- 
out the seventeenth century. 

In the Articles of War^®®^ from 1673 to 1700 everything 
was done to discourage duelling short of declaring it to be 
murder. Those who gave first provocation, those who offered 
and those who accepted a challenge, those who carried it or 
acted as seconds, those who being on duty did not do their best 
to prevent duels taking place, even those who upbraided 
another for refusing a challenge, were all declared punishable: 
but then the punishment assigned was ridiculously dispropor- 
tionate to the offence, if that offence was to be classed as 
murder ; for casheering for Officers and the wooden horse for 
privates were the utmost penalties specified. The military 
feeling on the subject is implied in an addition made to the 
Articles of 1686 absolving those who refused challenges from 
all disgrace or opinion of disadvantage.” It is not surprising 
that the idea of disgrace should at this early period have 
attached to the refusal of a challenge, for there were men yet 
living in whose youth such personal combats “ concerning 
military causes, or honour, or arms,” had not merely been 
winked at as customary, but had been hedged about with a 
ceremony and constitutional court of their own ; and such 
combats had been lawful, provided only that they were fought 
under the auspices of the only military court then acknowledged, 
and presided over by the Constable and Earl Marshal of 
England. The powers and privileges of this court seem to 
have been in full play so lately as 1641 ; and it was only when 
the disadvantages of such a mode of settlement of disputes 
became manifest in a disciplined Standing Army, that the Earl 
Marshal's court of honour was superseded by the modern 
military tribunal of a court-martial, and that an attempt was 
made to quell the practice of duelling by prohibitory regula- 
tions. Notwithstanding the plainness of these regulations/®^"® 

Articles of War, 1673 ? 3 ^ 5 -^PP* LIH- 

Ditto, 1686; Art. 34 ; App. LIII. 

Ditto, 1692 ; Art. 38 ; App. LIII. 

Venn also says that the laws against duelling were strict, but were not observed 
among soldiers. 

Tate, 1600 ; Antiquity use and ceremony of lawful combats in England. 

Ancient customs of England, 1641 ; Harl. Misc. : — “Then is the Lord Marshal 
“of the Land, a great and renowned officer in whom consist the solutions of all 
“ differences in honour, and dispensation of all things appertaining to the greater or 
“ lesser nobility.” 

i66(> Courts-Martial, Tangier, 1663 to 1670 ; many instances, and stated in the 
proceedings to be contrary to the 23rd and others of the Articles of War. 
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duels between Officers from Generals downwards were not 
luifrequent: in 1691 the Secretary-at-War in England wrote to 
the Secretaiy-at-War in Ireland giving him an account of a 
duel between the Colonels of the Third Dragoons and Twenty- 
second Foot, and so far from hinting at any punishment, he 
mentions, as if it were an exculpatory fact, that the duel was 
'' according to form”: and it is certain that neither of the 
combatants suffered professionally for this duel. The regula- 
tions were^ however, more rigidly enforced half-a-dozen years 
later. From the letter just mentioned we learn also that it was 
deemed worthy of remark in 1691 that the seconds did not fight 
as well as their principals.^®^' 

It was decided by a Court-Martial in 1666, that a Serjeant 
who killed a man who assaulted him when on duty was not 
guilty of any crime. 

The necessity for some method of transferring a SOLDIER^S 
CHARACTER with himself, such as is now served by the system 
of defaulter-sheets, was not altogether unrecognised, although 
that recognition does not seem to have gone heyond ‘‘Certificates 
“ of behaviour.” 

Transfer from a well-paid Corps to one worse paid was 
sometimes awarded as a punishments*'*^ 

It will be seen from this summary of military crimes and 
the descriptions of their punishments that the martial code of 


There is one instance among these Courts-Martial of a dud l:)etween an Ensign and 
a Serjeant, arising from a quarrel over their drink in the Serjeant’s quarters ; and 
this intimate association between the Officer and the Serjeant does not appear to liave 
l)een deemed worthy of rebuke or comment. Court-Martial, 4 Aug., 1663. 

In W, 0 . records, 1670 to 1694 are many instances of Courts- Martial on mortal 
duels, but almost invariably with the finding of Self-defence.” 

Letter, Whitehall, 22 j'anry., 1690/1 ; Blathwayt to Clarke; ‘‘Colonel Leveson 
“ {3rcl Dragoons) has had satisfaction of Sir H. Bellasyse (Brigr.-Genl. and Col. 22nd 
“Foot). The latter has received a large wound in the thigh, but not mortal. The 
“ duel was according to form and by seconds who did not fight^^ ; Clarke MSS. 

Order, Dublin, 26 Apr., 1698 ; casheering Ensign Hall, i8th Foot, for killing 
another Officer in a duel ; Dublin State Papers. The same series of papers, 1697 to 
1700, contain several instances of punishment for duellings ; Dub. state papers. 

Court-Martial, Tangier, 16 Mar., 1666. 

1667a Helena official records, 22 Apr., 1680 ; Serjl. Taylor being al.xmt to 
return home it is ordered “ that he have his accounts stated and signed, with a 
“ certificate of his orderly behaviour and demeanour.” Similar certificates were also 
at different times ordered for others, and among them a Lieutenant. 

Certificate, 22 June, 1660 ; Montgomery’s Regt. ; App. LXVIL Sloane MSS. 
3 , 299 - 

1668 Court-Martial, Tangier, 25 June, 1664 ; a Mattross sentenced to be “removed 
“ out of the Train, and to be a private soldier in what company soever the Governor 
“ shall appoint.” 
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to-day is closely founded on that of two Genturies ago. And, 
altogether, the changes that have taken place have, until lately, 
not been for the better. In the seventeenth century military 
law was sharp and barbarous; but we read of no such daily 
brutalities^^®® as were, until but the other day, perpetrated under 
colour of discipline, and which fill the annals of the cat-o'-nine- 
tails. , 


If anyone shall be inclined to censure the use of such strong words let him 
suspend his judgment until he has read either in a future volume of this work or else- 
where, the detailed records of the lash in our Ser^dce; and he will then, I think, 
support the opinion that while we may have possibly gone too far in altogether 
removing the power of corporal punishment (in the Field), no language can yet be too 
strong to express abhorrence of practices that prevailed up to within the writer’s own 
life-time. " 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Military Honours and Rewards, during the period 
■FROM 1660 TO 1700. 

1660-1700. 

Regimental Promotion as a reward. — Gratuities. — Ransoms. — Prize-money.— Blood- 
money. — Dispensation of Apprentice-ship. — Rewards to disabled and wounded 
soldiers. — County relief. — Crown Peasions.—The Plereford Institution. — The 
Royal Hospital of Kilmainham. — The Royal PI ospital at Chelsea. — -Out-pensions. 
Pen.sions and gratuities to Widows and Orphans.— The institution of the Poor or 
Military Knights of Windsor.— Honorary rewards.— P'uneral honours, 

[For Illustrations^ see Note on p. xiii.] 

Almost all soldiers may be placed in one of two classes, — - 
those who should be ruled by restraint, and those who should 
be ruled by encouragement : but unhappily far more energy has 
ever been expended in enacting fresh measures of restraint, than 
in perfecting the government by encouragement. Thus it 
happens that, while we have been able to enumerate many 
varieties of punishments, and those very unmistakable in their 
direct action on the soldier, we shall find a difficulty in reckoning 
up even a few kinds of rewards, and some even of those were very 
unsubstantial in their nature or very uncertain in their action. 

Sir James Turner’®’'^ limits the list of rewards in his time 
(1660/80) to promotion, titles, and money. 

That the British soldier fights beneath the cold shade of an 
aristocracy ” was far more true of the seventeenth than of the 
nineteenth century. 

Putting aside the private-gentlemen ” of the Guards and 
“ gentlemenwolunteers ’V serving temporarily as privates, pro- 
motion from the ranks was almost unheard of. The prejudices 
of feudalism still pervaded the national mind. The days in 
which it was scarce possible to win a knight-hood without proof 
of gentle birth were not so far distant but that the tradition of 
them still warped the national institutions to some similarity of 
practice. Again, the difference of education between the 


Turaer. 
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classes from which officers and soldiers respectively were drawn 
was far more marked in those days than in these. The officer 
could read and write fluently, could spell fairly,^^^^ could 
generally speak French as well as his own language ; and had 
either been at some large school, or had gone through a course 
of classics w^ith a neighbouring parson: his education was not 
much inferior to that of the modern officer. The private soldier 
on the other hand could very rarely read, much less write or 
cypher : his mother tongue came from his mouth disguised in 
the broadest and grossest provincialisms, unqualified by any 
such free intercourse as all men have forced upon them now- 
adays. The captain or subaltern of his company was probably 
son to the squire of his native village, the possible heir to half 
his native shire; was it likely that the uneducated humble 
farmer's lad would dare aspire to be on a level with him? 
Would such an one deem it any hardship that to him it was 
forbidden to dream of sitting at the same table and on an 
equality with his officers ? If he could at length return home 
with a Serjeant’s honours and a pension to be his former 
captain’s butler and the great authority of the servants' hall, he 
would be perfectly contented with his lot 

Regimental promotion can, then, scarcely be reckoned 
among the rewards that were open to the private soldier at this 
period. Indeed among the many recommendations to com- 
missions that I have perused, I have not met with a single 
instance of the actual or contemplated promotion of a soldier 
from the ordinary ranks.^‘^’'^ 

Neither were honours and pecuniary recompenses showered 
upon the private soldier then as they are now. There were no 
regular gratuities to be earned ; no good-conduct money, and 
no fixed meritorious service bonuses ; there were no medals and 
crosses for the soldier’s breast. The encouragement held out to 
soldiers referred almost exclusively to the termination of their 
service. 

The simplest form of military reward was the GRATUITY. 
Special Gratuities or ^‘Bounties” were occasionally conferred 


Marlborough, it is said, could not spell, and certainly there are some sad 
mistakes in his letters ; but he was an exception to the rule. In the Clarke MSS. are 
many letters from Officers and nearly all of them excellently spelt, though often rather 
hazily expressed.,. 

For the mode of regimental promotion, see Chapter XXIII on Regimental 
Economy. 

In using the expression ordinary ranks, a distinction is drawn between ordinary 
soldiers and such aspirants to Commissions as Cadets or what were termed Voitmteers* 
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upon both Officers and men for extraordinary courage or con- 
duct in the field/®’'" or in consideration of unusual trouble or 
expense incurred in the Service; the sums allotted differing in 
proportion to the value, danger, or cost of the service performed. 

Thus, in 1678/®"'^ special remuneration was ordered to the 
subaltern officers who had been at unusual trouble and expense 
in taking care of the sick at Brussels. Thus, too, a Captain 
Mordo McKenzie of the First Royals^®’'*’’ received a bounty of 
;^iooin 1686 for “ losses and services ” during the rebellion in 
the West A Seijeant Weymss of the same regiment received 
£4.0 for his conduct at the battle of Sedgemoor in 1685,^®^® and 
other soldiers were awarded smaller sums on the same occasion, 
This regiment was fortunate in the matter of gratuities, for 
some of the men had been awarded £2 each “ as of free gift ” 
in 1681, doubtless for good service during the siege of Tangier, 
In the same year we find grants of £1$ to a Lieutenant and 
£^ 6s. each to two Serjeants. 

In the accounts of expenditure of secret-service monies 
during Charles’s and James’s reigns appear man)/ ^‘bounties” 
to officers, but the reasons for these grants are not stated. 

After the victory of Aghrim (1691) a general gratuity of 
six months’ pay was ordered to all engaged : it appears, 

however, highly probable that this was not additional pay, but 
simply an order for payment of arrears: nevertheless, the 
troops had the greatest difficulty in getting* any pay at all, even 
such an order was regarded as a gratuity. Unfortunately for 
the recipients of such gracious bounty the order was not 
strictly executed, for some of the soldiers had not received 
their shares six years afterwards. 

At the siege of Namur in 1695 gratuities were promised to 
the troops to encourage them ;^®^^ and an officer, Lieutenant 
Cockle of the Twenty-first Scots Fusileers, received a pecuniary 


This practice was as ancient as the time of Edward IV ; se& Grose, VoL 3, 
Chap. 7. 

Letter, Septr., 1678, Earl of Monmouth to Feversham ; App. XLV, 

Guy; Schedule of secret service money, June, 1686. 

Royal Warrt., 26 Feby., 1685/6, ** for good service in the action of Sedgemoor, 
“ in firing the great guns against the rebels. ” 

1677 Guy ; Schedule of Secret Service money, 1681. 

16-8 Proceedings, Dublin, 7 Septr., 1697, respecting a claim for ** the six months' 
‘ ‘ pay paid to the rest of the army after the fight at Aghrim ” ; Dub. state papers. 

D’ Auvergne. 

In Brit, Mus., Add. MSS, 28,949, is a Warrt. by William III for /200 each to 
H. W'atkins and S. Syme as of our Royal gift and bounty in consideration of their 
‘‘ service during the last war, without deduction or account.” 
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reward as well as promotion for the courage with which he 
led the forlorn hope on the 19th of August. 

It will not fail to be observed that these gratuities or 
bounties were on no fixed scale, and their naturally capricious 
action probably caused as much discontent among the non- 
recipients as encouragement to those who were fortunate enough 
to have their merits reported and recognised. 

One windfall which may be regarded as a sort of gratuity 
was in the form of RANSOMS permitted to be received by 
soldiers. 

The custom of giving ransom, or a price for freedom from 
captivity as a prisoner of war, is naturally as ancient as war 
itself, and is found among even the veriest savages in 
some form or another. It appears to have obtained in this 
country also from the earliest times, and the practice had 
not yet expired in the reign of William the Third. 

Of old there existed a law by which a prisoner of war 
could be claimed as captive by an officer of equal rank with 
himself upon payment of a fair sum to the original captor : the 
claiming officer might act from one of t-wo motives ; either he 
might desire to offer hospitality and aid to his compeer, or he 
might hope to gain a large ransom for a valuable prisoner. 
Thus the original captor seldom got the full value of his 
captive's ransom. This usage still obtained in a modified form 
as late as 1673: the Articles of War issued in that year ^^®’^ 
laying down that soldiers capturing General Officers were to 
present them to their General, who was to reward them.” 
In the same Articles may be traced the commencement of the 
modern system of exchange which has supplanted that of 
ransom : for officers below the rank of General might be 
retained by their captors, but they were not to be ransomed 
without previous sanction. Of course prisoners were frequently 
made whose retention was an object, on account of either their 
military ability or their princely or official rank ; and in spite 
of any proffered ransom such prisoners would not be liberated 
except in order to obtain the release of some officer of cor- 
responding importance from the enemy. The system of ransom 


i(!8o Gyose (Mil. Ant.) has a chapter under the head of Ransom in which he cites 
some curious instances ; and of some of the information given by him, I have made 
use here after verification. 

Froissart ; Rymer ; Grose. 
i«82 Rynier, Vol. 5. 

Articles of War, 1673, Art. 26. 
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benefited only individuals, while that of exchange benefited the 
belligerent nations : therefore the two systems came to be fused, 
and he who desired to be ransomed had to await an exchange. 
This was the case up to the close of the seventeenth century ; 
officers were exchanged, but still they paid a ransom: and the 
rates of ransom seem to have been regularly laid down 
betwixt the conflicting nations. In the case of poorer officers 
and of non-commissioned officers, where the ransom had to be 
foregone altogether, a comparative scale of exchange obtained: 
thus in 1691 ten privates of Dragoons were considered a full 
equivalent for one Lieutenant of Foot. 

Somewhat akin to the subject of ransoms is that of what is 
now designated Prize-money, that is to say the Spoil of the 
enemy. The practice of spoiling an enemy is, like that of 
Ransoms, naturally as ancient as warfare itself ; and, were it 
not foreign to the purpose of this work, much curious informa- 
tion might be detailed on this topic. 

During the latter half of the seventeenth century, the right 
of soldiers to the spoil of the enemy was recognised in the 
Articles of War, but subject to certain limitations and restric- 
tions. Soldiers were forbidden on pain of death to pillage 
before the enemy was entirely defeated, or before the General’s 
leave had been given ; and the pillage of offenders against this 
rule became forfeited to the use of the sick and wounded. It 
was also prohibited to pillage any place surrendered on terms.^*’®''^ 

But all ammunition and victuals (or supplies of war) 
became the property of the Crown, “ for Our use and for the 
better relief of the Army.” 

It is remarkable that the Articles of 1673 add Ordnance ” 
(that is, cannon) to the other spoil falling to the Crown, whereas 


D’ Auvergne, 1692 and 1693. 

Berwick. 

D’ Auvergne, 1692 ; Cols. Douglas and OTfarrell were released on paying 
th-Q regulated XQXisom.^^ 

In 1678 a Drummer’s ransom was three guineas ; Col. the Earl of Ossory’s accounts 
to J une, 1678; Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 28,943. 

Letter, Sligo, i i July, 1691, L. Scott to Col. Mitchelburne ; “ Now you know 
“ that ten dragoons, whereof one is a Corporal, is more than is usually given in 
exchange of one Lieutenant of Foot Clarke MSS. 

Articles of War, 1673, Art. 23, App, LIII. 

Ditto, 1686, Art. 24, App. LIII. 

Ditto, 1692, Arts. 28 and 29, App, LIII. 

1088 Articles, 1673, Art. 24. 

... J®®® Articles,;. 1673, Art , 25. ; 

'.'■'■'^Articles, id86, Art., 25.'., 'L' ../'L 

: Articles, 1692, Art. '29. ■''' 
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tlie Articles of 1686 omit Ordnance altogetlier, but the word was 
again inserted in 1692. 

Fere Daniel tells us that the “Grand maitre des arba- 
“ letriers '' in the French Army was in ancient times entitled 
to all the artillery in a captured place, and that when this 
office was superseded by that of the “Grand maftre de 
“ Fartillerie,” the latter retained this perquisite, together with 
that of all metal vessels found in the place, and especially 
the bells of the churches. Now, in a very old English manu- 
script (circum 1500), quoted by Grose, laying down the 
privileges and duties of the Artillery, it is expressly mentioned 
that upon the capture of a town, whether by assault or by sur- 
render, the Artillery might claim “the best bell within that 
“ place so won the corporation of the town being at liberty to 
redeem their bell at the captors’ price. 

It seems as though, between 1673 and 1686 (a period during 
which the first advances towards a permanent corps of Artillery 
were made), the English Officers had laid claim to the same 
perquisites as their compeers in France, upon the ground of 
some old warrant similar to that just mentioned, and as though 
the word Ordnance had for this reason been omitted from the 
Articles of 1686 in the mention of the spoils that accrued to the 
Crown. 

This view is borne out by the fact of an actual recognition 
in William’s reign of the lights of the Artillery to captured 
Ordnance. A quotation of a Warrant of 1693 will suffice to 
exemplify the usage of this period in this respect : — 

“ William R. 

“Whereas by our Royal Warrant bearing date the 2Sth day 
“ of February in the fourth year of our reign, we did authorise 
“ and empower the Lieut.-Genl and principal Officers of our 
“Ordnance to pay to our trusty and well-beloved Colonel 
Whynant Goor the sum of £ 500 in consideration of several 
“ broken and unserviceable brass ordnance, &c,, found in the 
“ towns reduced during the war in our Kingdom of Ireland, 
“ being a perquisite belonging and appertaining to the said 


Daniel. 

1091 Qrose ; Mr. Austis’s MS. on the dower and perquisites of the Master of the 
Ordnance. 

Royal Warrant, 14 Febry., 1693. 

Colonel Goor commanded the Artillery in Ireland. 
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'' Colonel Goor, and were by him delivered into our magazines 
for our future service, &c., &c. 

“Given, &c,, Whitehall, 14 February, 1693, 

“ By H.M/s command, 

“ 1 . Trench AR ix’* , 

One form of gratuity, however (and which survives to the 
present day), was reduced to some sort of scale ; it is known 
under the rather repulsive name of Blood-MONEY. It does not 
seem to have become an established allowance prior to 1685*^*'^^’^ 
In that year a Warrant was published regulating the amounts to 
be paid as “ His Majesty^s bounty'’ to Commissioned Officers 
damaged in fight. The indemnification was to be by ready- 
money and not by pension, and was to be regulated by the 
quality or degree of the recipient, and of the Corps to which he 
belonged, or in point of fact was proportioned to the recipient’s 
pay. 

Where the wound was equivalent to the loss of an eye or 
limb or to the loss of the use of them, the bounty was to be one 
year’s pay. Lesser wounds were to be specially considered, and 
indemnified proportionably. The certificate of the Surgeon- 
General of the Forces that the officer’s wound was equally 
prejudicial to his health as the loss of a limb would have been, 
likewise secured to the officer a year’s pay. * 

There were several instances of blood-money being 
granted in 1685 to Officers who had been wounded at 
Tangier. 

Although by the same warrant non-commissioned Officers 
and soldiers were debarred from these ready-money bounties, 
and were to draw daily pensions only when disabled by their 
wounds (as will be mentioned presently) ; yet in the case of 
men whose wounds were not of a nature to disable them for 
future service/®^® fit rewards might be given them on their 
Colonel’s certificate “in full satisfaction,” and we have instances 
of this satisfaction for wounds in the lump-sums granted to many 

ifi 93 Royal Warrt, I Janry., 1685, App. XLL 

Establishment and Regulation of Rewards, &c., for His Majesty’s Land Forces, 
1686/7 and 1690 ; Harl. MSS. 7,018 and 7,436, 

Royal Warrt, 26 Mar., 1686, Preamble, App. LXVIII. 

]e94 Q^^y. Schedule of secret-service money, 1685; May, 1685, “To 

“ Lieut. Jas. McCraken, bounty, in consideration of a wound which he received at 
Tanger” ; ;^6o. 

Cornet Pownall, for a wound “in the head’’ also at Tanger ; ^'30. 

Another Lieutenant, ^loo, &c., &c. 

Royal Warrt., i Jany., 1683. 
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of the rank and file for injuries received at Sedgemoor, the 
amounts var}dng considerably. 

In William the Third's reign it was usual to mulct soldiers 
left in billets on the march, from wounds or sickness, of all their 
pay except four-pence a dayd^^^ 

All other substantial rewards, beyond those already men- 
tioned, had reference only to the termination of the soldier's 
service. 

The earliest fixed reward of this kind was conferred by those 
Acts of Parliament which permitted all who were in the 
Army at a particular date, and who had not since become dis- 
qualified by desertion or other disloyalty, to exercise their 
especial trades in any town in the kingdom (except the two 
University cities) without completion of their terms of appren- 
tice-ship, any custom, statute or charter to the contrary notwith- 
standing. By one of the same Acts of Parliament, a soldier 
on discharge was not liable to arrest for any debts contracted 
prior to his enlistment 

The reward due to soldiers who might from the nature of 
their duties become disabled for active work, had long formed a 
subject of consideration to the Government. 

Acts had been passed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth,^’’^^*^ 
and in subsequent reigns, by which a weekly allowance was to 
be raised in every County for the relief of such men : by these 
Acts ANNUAL PENSIONS were not to exceed ten pounds for 
rank and file, fifteen pounds for an Ensign, and twenty for a 
Lieutenant ; and a penalty was enjoined, of forfeiture of the 
pension and treatment as a common rogue, upon all soldiers 
convicted of begging or of exhibiting fraudulent papers. These 
Acts were put in force after the Restoration for the benefit of 
soldiers injured in the Civil war. 


1696 n.oyal Warrants, 26 March, 1686 ; and 28 May, 1686 ; Apps. LXVIII ; 
XXII. 

Similar Warrants were issued on the same occasion to other regiments. 

Letter, July, 1690, Clarke to the “Sovereign’* of Naas; that H.M. has 
heard that some of the sick soldiers left there were reduced to begging; that they are 
to be supplied up to ^d. a day “which is the most that is allowed in those cases” ; 
Clarke MSS. 

12 Car. II, Cap. 16, &c. 

An Act to the same effect was passed after the peace of Ryswick in 1698 ; it being 
requisite that the trade should have been exercised prior to enlistment : 10 Wm. Ill, 

C. 17.". 

1699 10 Wm. in, C. 17. 

35 Eliz., C. 4; 39 Eliz., C, 21 ; 43 Eliz., C. 3; I Jas. I, C. 25 ; 21 Jas. I, 
C. 28 ; 3 Chas. T, C. 5. 
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Although they were still in force at the close of William 
the Thircfs reign, they had nevertheless been suffered to fall 
into desuetude, and the County pensions had been superseded 
by Crown pensions and bounties. The reason of this was 
probably the difficulty of compelling County relief for any 
soldiers other than those of the constitutional militia, whereas 
the wounded and disabled of Charles's and James's armies all 
belonged to the much decried Standing Army. In 1673^^^^ it 
Avas ordered that “one- tenth part of all spoil (taken from the 
“ enemy) shall be laid apart towards the relief of the sick and 
“ maimed soldiers ” : but at the same time the soldier could 
claim no pension ; for it is expressly mentioned that a sick or 
wounded man was to draw his pay, although in hospital, until 
he was found unfit for further servicej^®^ when he “ is to be sent 
“ by Pass into his county with money to bear his charges in his 
“ travel" So that pay ceased with the ability to serve. 

Some amelioration had taken place in this respect between 
1673 and 1680, for the Establishment for the latter year 
shews some £ 1,300 for “ Pensions to reformed Officers and dis- 
“ abled soldiers." But so far there was no recognition of any 
defined right on the part of the soldier to a pension after his 
connection with the Army had ceased. 

There are at this moment several military charitable endow- 
ments independent of government support, but for many years 
after the period here treated of there existed but one private 
institution having for its aim the relief of decayed soldiers, 
namely the Coningsby Hospital at Hereford (III CCLVII). 

Some five hundred years ago a friary was erected near the 
Widemarsh Gate of the city of Hereford. Upon the suppres- 
sion of monasteries in England, Sir Thomas Coningsby of 
Hampton Court in Herefordshire obtained possession of the 
friary and its adjacent lands. In 1614 Sir Thomas “in 

Blackstone. 

Articles of War, 1673 ; Art 25, App. LIII. 

Ditto, 16865 Art 25, App. LIII. 

Ditto, 1692, Art. 29, App. LIII. 

U 03 Art of War, 1673 ; Art. 46. 

R. Warrt, 16 Deer., 1673, W.O. records, nevertlieless authorises some maimed 
and wounded soldiers not only to receive a gratuity of each, but also to be 
entertained in the Company at Carlisle. 

Est List, 1680 ; Harl. MS- 6,425. 

There are several in^ances of pensions or gratuities to wounded soldiers or 
soldiers’ widows in W.O. records ; Royal Warrt, 30 Mar., 1674, granting seven 
shillings a week to a soldier of the First Foot Guards, who had lost his sight in 
.^action.'" 

1704 a The Hospital records, 
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thankfuliiess to Almighty God for his protection as well in 
“ travels by sea as landj as also against malice and practice at 
“ home, and with a Christian hope for the divine blessing on Ms 
posterity, ’’ built a set of almshouses up6n the site of and with 
the materials of the old friary. By a deed dated i July, 1617, 
he willed that these almshouses should remain an Hospital for 
ever, to be styled ‘VGoningsby’s Company of old servitors in the 
‘^suburbs of the City of Hereford’': the Company was to 
consist of a Chaplain and eleven Servitors, of whom six were to 
be old soldiers, or in their default Mariners, of at least three 
years' service being natives of Herefordshire, Worcestershire, or 
Shropshire : the other five were to be Serving-men, destitute of 
other maintenance, and of seven years' service in one family. 

One of the Servitors is styled Corporal, and he and the 
Chaplain receive £'zo a year each. The other inmates of the 
Hospital receive about 13 a year, besides clothing. 

The founder desired that, upon first admission, each Servitor 
should receive ‘‘ a fustian suit of ginger colour, of a soldier-like 
“ fashion, seemly laced ; a hat with a band of white, and red 
“ slippers ; a soldier-like jerkin, with half sleeves, and a square 
skirt reaching down half the thigh, with a moncado or Spanish 
cap ; a soldier-like sword with a belt to wear as he goeth 
abroad ; a cloak of red cloth lined with baize of red, and 
reaching to the knee ; and a seemly gown to be worn, of red 
cloth, reaching down to the ankle, lined likewise with red 
baize, to be worn in walks and journeys." 

The clothing at present furnished is a scarlet-coloured suit 
( 111 . CCLVIII) every second year, and a scarlet-coloured coat 
with a hat every third year. From the colour of the uniform 
the institution is generally denominated the Red-coat 
“ Hospital." 

The noblest of all our national rewards to the soldier were 
inaugurated during the seventeenth century, and, strange to say, 
under the auspices of the most selfish, the least warlike, and the 
most ungrateful of the dynasty of Stuarts. 

Towards the close of the reign of Charles the Second, 
attention began to be especially attracted to the condition of 
soldiers discharged in consequence of age, wounds, or infirmity. 
Twenty years had elapsed since the Restoration and the estab- 
lishment of a Standing Army, and many a soldier who had then 
been in his prime was now broken and infirm. Twenty years' 
defence of Tangier against the Moors had sent home many a 
cripple, and many still young men had returned decrepit from 
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sun-stroke or the country fevers. Some regiments had seen 
bloody service on the Meuse and the Rhine in the war with 
Holland. Maimed, sickly, or aged soldiers were to be seen 
begging or starving in the streets of our towns and villages ; 
and such reproachful sights became at length so frequent, that 
the consideration of the pitiable condition of those who were 
thus cast loose to drift on to the end of a wretched life after 
having devoted their best years to their country, forced itself 
irresistibly upon the minds of several benevolent and influential 
persons. The subject obtained especial prominence in Ireland, 
where to the daily discharges from a large force were added 
the veterans of the Civil war all now well stricken in years. 
Accordingly the King was induced in 1679 to issue a Warrant 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland empowering him to take 
measures for the erection of ‘‘ an Hospital for such aged and 
maimed Officers and soldiers” as might have to be discharged 
as unserviceable; and to make a deduction of sixpence in the 
pound from all military pay towards that object, the deduc- 
tion to commence from the 29th of March, 1679, accrue 

against such time as the scheme should be matured. The Duke 
of Ormond, who was Lord-Lieutenant, appointed a mixed Com- 
mittee of Officers and civilians in the following F ebrtiary, 
and the matter progressed apace. 

A grant was made by the Crown of sixty-four acres of 
that part of the Phoenix Park called Kilmainham, close to 
Dublin ; and on the 29th of April, 1680, the first stone of 
Kilmainham Hospital was laid by the Duke of Ormond, 
and the second by the Earl of Longford, as Master-General of 
the Ordnance (III. CCLIX). 

On the 19th of February, 1684, a Royal Charter ^ was 
formally granted, and with very slight modifications (made in 
the reign of George the Third) this Charter remains unaltered 
to the present day. Its principal provisions were as follows: — * 

1st, An hospital, to be called “The Hospital of King Charles 
“ the Second, for ancient and maimed soldiers of the Army of 
“ Ireland,” was authorised to be erected. 

2nd, A grant was made of sixty-four acres “ in frank 
“ almoigne” for the purpose ; the property to be fully vested 


1700 Warn., 5S7 Octr., 1679 ; App. LXIX. 

1706 Warrant, Dubliri, 27 Feby., 1679/80. 

1706a Warrt., Whitehall, 19 April, i68i ; App,, CXII. 

Royal Charter, 19 Feby., 1684; App. LXX. 

See also Biirston’s account. 
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in the Governors for the time being, to be held free of all 
Crown taxes, and in perpetuity ; and it was rendered impossible 
at any time to alienate the property to any uses foreign to the 
original intention of the King. 

3rd, The deduction of sixpence in the pound out of a// pay 
on the Military establishment was confirmed, 

4th, Soldiers were to be eligible who were maimed, or who 
after at least seven years' service had become aged, infirm, or 
unserviceable. 

Sth, The Governor must have had at least ten years' standing 
as a commissioned officer. 

In March, 1684, the new Hospital was ready for occupation, 
and the following staff was sanctioned : — 



Salary 


Salary 


per ann. 


per ann 


£ 



Master (Coi. John Jeftreys) 

... 300 

Butler 

... 10 

And for his table 

. . . 200 

Cook, with fees ... 

... 20 

Chaplain 

... So 

Gardener... 

... 16 

Treasurer 

80 

Chapel keeper 

8 

Auditor and Registrar . . . 

... 50 

Y eoman of fuel ... 

8 

Aid-Major 

10 

Do, of chambers 

8 

Reader (religious) 

20 

10 Servants to assist and attend 

Surgeon 

... 50 

the Officers each 5 

Do. Mate 

... 20 

Women to wash and attend 

the 

Providore 

... 30 

sick (without diet) 

... 15 


The occupation was limited for the time to ten officers and 
one hundred soldiers the diet of all was to be alike, and a 
money allowance was given out every Saturday night at the 
rates of twelvepence a week for Lieutenants and Ensigns, nine- 
pence for non-commissioned officers, and sixpence for privates. 
This allowance was very shortly raised to eighteenpence for 
officers, and twelvepence for serjeants, and a few years later the 
men were allowed twopence additional for tobacco." 

The diet in 1686 was thus laid down for ^‘the soldiers 
“ and under officers " 

Monday... ... Mutton and broth. 

Tuesday... ... Mutton, Veal, or Lamb, roast 

Wednesday ... Peas and butter. 


1708 Royal Hospital Registry-books, 26 Mar., 1684. 

Ditto, 29 Apr., 1684. 

Ditto, 20 June, 1684. 

Ditto, 7 Apr., 1693. 

Ditto, 20 Feby., 1685/6 ; the cost was i^d, per man per day. 
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Thursday 
Friday ... 
Saturday 
Sunday ... 
Daily ... 


... Beef, boiled. 

... Fish. 

... Burgooe. 

... Beef, roast 

Eighteen ounces of bread. 


Of roast meat one pound was considered a ration. 

In 1692 the diet was changed, and as it then remained 
unaltered up to the close of our period, it is to be presumed that 
the suppression of “ burgooe,’^ and the substitution of water-gruel 
and cheese and beer proved palatable to the old pensioners. 
The amended regimen ran thus : — 


Sunday ... 
Monday... 
Tuesday... 
Thursday 

Wednesday 

Saturday 

Friday ... 
Daily 


Breakfast ; i Pint water-gruel 
>■ Dinner ; i lb. beef or mutton. 

Supper ; i Quart broth, 

r|lb. cheese ; or 3 Pints of pease-por- 
ridge, and butter ; i Quart water- 
L gruel 

Fish and butter ; i Quart gruel 
I lb. bread, and three Pints of beer. 


Two important bye-laws must be mentioned; the first, 
passed in 1685, decided that the vacancies were to be filled 
equally from each regiment; and the second, passed in 1698, 
permitted out-pensioners to draw eighteenpence a week 
‘‘ instead of their maintenance in the Hospital” 

The cost of the first erection of the Hospital was about 
24,000, It is a very handsome square block of buildings, 
excellently situated on a hill, and with no very large outlay on 
its surroundings it might be so improved in its outward aspect, 
as to become one of the most ornamental structures that any 
capital can boast. 

The scheme of an asylum for the worn-out soldier was 
scarcely less forward in England than in Ireland. Tradition 
ascribes to Nell Gwyii, one of King Charleses mistresses, the 
honour of having originated this charitable design. Her 
compassion is said to have been excited by the pitiful tale of a 
maimed soldier who came begging to the side of her coach. 

Ditto, 17 Novr., 1692. 

Burgoo is the name still used in America for porridge, oatmeal and water. 

Royal Hospital Registry-books, 23 Feby., 1684/5. 

Ditto, II Apr., 1698. 

171B Gwyn, Eleanor, Memoirs of. Lend. 1752. 
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This Story is somewhat apocryphal, but there is considerable 
circumstantial evidence that Chelsea Hospital is more or 
less indebted to the kind-hearted woman for its institution. A 
writer of the last century tells us that there was in his time 
the “ sign-board of a public house not far from the College still 
decorated with her portrait, underneath which is an inscription 
“ ascribing the foundation to her desire.’’ Her mother lived in 
a house at the water’s edge in Chelsea (and was indeed 

drowned there by falling into the water from her lawn), so that 
Nell must have been well acquainted with the neighbourhood. 
A later writer who made it his occupation to hunt up anecdotal 
facts about historical characters, asserts that the first toast of 
the old pensioners of Chelsea over their liquor used to be to 
Nell Gwyn.^^1^ 

Foremost among the promoters of the work was Sir Stephen 
Fox,^^^® the Paymaster-General of the Forces and a man of 
considerable weight with the King ; and he is generally set 
down as the originator of the Hospital, while Mistress Gwyn’s 
generosity is given a secondary place in its history. 

The scheme was laid before King Charles, and a piece of 
ground was begged of him on which to erect the building. The 
King, ever ready to give so long as the gift entailed no self- 
denial, and to be liberal so long as no personal inconvenience 
was demanded, at once gave his assent to the proposal, and 
offered for a site the spot at Chelsea on which Saint James’s 
College then stood : “ but odso,” he added, I now recollect 
“ that I have already given that land to Mistress Nell here.” — 
“ Yes, so you have, Charles,” rejoined the generous Nell Gwyn, 
“ but willingly will I give it back to you for so good a purpose.” 
All. soldiers will be glad to learn that Charles shortly after- 
wards built her a house in Pall-Mall instead of that she had 
surrendered for the Hospital. 

It would appear as if the King, with his habitual thought- 
lessness, made a grant of Saint James’s College before he had 
fully acquired the right to do so ; for not only did Nell Gwyn 
thus forego her claim upon the estate, but the Royal Society 
also received thirteen hundred pounds for the restoration to 

Lysons. 

Domestic Intelligencer, 5 Aug., 1679. 

1719 Jesse. 

1720 Evelyn. 

Faulkner. 

1722 Evelyn* 

Conveyance, 8 Febr., i6Sj/ 2, from Royal Society to the King 
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the King of the College about to be mentioned. Perhaps the 
building itself had been granted to the Royal Society while 
the lands had been given to Mistress Gwyn. 

The site thus obtained in 1681 is situate on the left bank of 
the Thames not far above Westminster. On it there stood a 
half-finished building designed by James the ]:"irst to become a 
college for theological students, but abandoned for want of 
funds. The intention of this foundation still survives in the 
designation* frequently applied to the Military Hospital that 
replaced it ; to this day residents in Chelsea may be heard to 
term it the College.” 

This college was pulled down ; and in the Spring of 1682 
King Charles, with considerable ceremony, laid the first stone 
of the Royal Military Hospital of Chelsea. The King also 
agreed to give twenty thousand pounds towards the building, 
and an endowment of five thousand a year. 

Many munificent donations were made to the new Hospital*^^*"* 
Archbishop Sancroft gave a thousand pounds ; and Tobias Rustat 
of the King’s Household contributed a like sum, besides the 
brass statue of Charles which still adorns the quadrangle. Sir 
Stephen Fox, who had built hospitals in Wiltshire, Norfolk, and 
Northampton, was not less generous in this instance : he made 
a donation of thirteen thousand pounds, and did not cease to 
exhibit otherwise a lively interest in the ‘furtherance of so noble 
an undertaking. 

However, the Hospital ‘was not entirely a free gift to the 
Army ; for the troops were called upon to contribute more to 
its erection and maintenance, than, with proper management, it 
should have cost altogether. On the seventh of March, 1684,^^-^* 
a tax was laid upon purchased commissions of ten per cent, on 
the purchase-money, five per cent to be paid by the purchaser 
and five per cent by the seller, the proceeds of the tax to be 
applied to the uses of Chelsea Hospital. And on the seven- 
teenth of the same month, a deduction of five per cent upon 
all military pay was authorised, of which two-thirds was to be 
“ disposed of either towards the erecting, building, and main- 
taining our Royal Hospital at Chelsea for aged, maimed, and 


Evelyn styles the Hospital ‘‘Chelsea College ” at the time it was being 
planned. 

1724 

Faulkner, Peck, &c., &c. 

Royal Warrt., 7 Mar., 1683/4, App. XLVIII. 

™ Royal Warrt., 17 Mar., 1683/4, App. LXXI. 
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infirm land-soldiers, or towards the payment of the establish- 
“ ment of our Forces.*' Three months later a further tax 
was laid upon the Army of one day's pay per annum (and two 
days in leap-years) for the Hospital. 

Thus nine shillings and four-pence was the annual premium 
paid by the private of Infantry toward the insurance of his 
(possible) pension or admission into Chelsea, while most of the 
Officers' deductions and the tax on purchase-money may be 
considered as so much to the good ; — so that Chelsea Hospital 
was not at first so generous a provision for the decrepit soldier 
as might be thought. On the contrary there was procured in 
1701 an account of the Chelsea stoppages or poundage for six 
years up to 1692 ; and from this it appears that the troops 
contributed something like £^o for every actually expended 
on account of the Hospital. 

Sir Christopher Wren was the designer and architect of the 
building ( 111 . CCLX), which is a very large and handsome edifice 
of brick faced with stone. The cost amounted to about one 
hundred and fift}^ thousand pounds. The grounds pertaining 
to the Hospital are over fifty acres in extent, and sunny gardens 
and shady walks are not wanting to the veteran residents. 

It would be tedious to enter into a minute description of the 
Hospital buildings. It is well worth the while of every visitor 
to London to go and see the place for himself. Let him visit 

1728 Royal Warrt., 17 June, i6S4,App. LXXII. 

1729 Authority mislaid ; but to the best of my recollection, a Brit. Mus. MS. 

Home Office records, Statement 4 Mar., 16S9, compiled for the information of the 

King, and signed “ Ranelagh.” Shews 579 on Hospital charge, with allowances of 
from fivepence to eighteenpence per diem, makes Expenditure £ 6 ,oSy per annum. 


Add for pay of Staff 

1,262 „ 

Total Expenditure 

••• £ 7 y 3 SO (round numbers) 

Revenue, i day’s pay from all the Forces 

... £1,657 

One moiety of the Sd. stoppage from do. 

... 10,376 

From small rents accruing 

:s2 


;^I2,08S 


Leaving a surplus of ;^‘4,73S per annum which could be applied to expenses of 
building and furnishing, “ which will be all perfected in a few months,” and without 
reckoning the other moiety of the Sd. which was still available. That the Hospital 
would accommodate only 472 Pensioners, when finished. 

The annual expenditure was therefore only some ;^7, 000 or ;^8, 000 plus the 
interest on capital advanced by Government for building (possibly ?«/) ; while the 
Officers and Soldiers were taxed to the amount of £2^,000 per annum,— an amount 
vastly increased within the next year or two with the increase in the strength of the 
Army.' " ' , 
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the simple soldier-like rooms of the old pensioners, and learn 
how little may make happy a poor man's heart ; let him observe 
those war-worn old soldiers sitting basking in the sunny corri- 
dors, clothed in the long red coats and the three-cornered*' hats 
of William the Third's time ( 111 . CCLXI), and while grateful if 
his own life has been spent in peace and at home, let him not 
forget to honour and to sympathise with those who, in order to 
secure to him the enjoyment of that peace and the quietude of 
that home, have passed their lives in restraint, hardship, frequent 
privation, and danger. As he enters their Chapel and looks up 
at the numerous trophies hanging on the walls, let him picture 
to himself the hideous carnage, the noble self-sacrifice, the manly 
daring, the death, the glory, and the heroism, represented by 
those tattered flags : and he will own that this visible epitome 
of England's triumphs can be under no more worthy guardian- 
ship than that of the scarred veterans who assemble here to 
worship the God of Battles. 

Begun in 1682, Chelsea Hospital was not completed until 
1690.^^®^^ In 1689 a general muster was taken throughout the 
Army^’'®^ ‘‘ of the men disabled by wounds in fight or other 
“ accident, or who, having served the Crown twenty years, had 
“ been judged unfit for service," whence it appeared that five 
hundred and seventy-nine soldiers had been admitted on to 
the pension list. The Hospital probably began to be occupied 
very soon after this, for a Board of Commissioners of Manage- 
ment was appointed in the Spring of i69i,^^®‘-^and the tombstone 
of the first pensioner that died in the Hospital bears date the 
6th of April, 16927^®® 

The Hospital is accounted a military station, although the 
inmates are not subject to any martial law beyond the Hospital 
rules. The following is a list of the establishment in 1694 : — 


I Governor (Sir Thomas 
Ogle). 

1 Major. 

2 Chaplains. 


I Physician. 

I Secretary. 

I Secretary's Clerk. 
I Steward. 


* The above words were written in i860. 

1730 Inscription on the entablature of the Colonnade, viz., “ In .subsidiuWet 
“ levamen emeritorum senio belloque fractorum condidit Carolus 11 , auxit Jacobus II, 
‘‘ perfecere Gulielmuset Maria, rex et regina, MDCXC.’’ 

Memorandum, 5 Mar., 1689, W.O. records, 

^7152 Royal Patent, 3 Mar., 1690/1 ; Add. MSS. 19,519 contains this ‘‘Patent to 
“the Commissioners for Chelsea Hospital^’ 6 Febr., 1703, with their duties. 

1733 Tomb of Simon Box, Chelsea Hospital. 

Chamberlayne, 1694, 
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i Comptroller. 

I Clerk of the Works. 

I Chirurgeon. 

I Apothecary. 

I Depy. Treasurer. 

I Under Clerk of Works. 

I Chirurgeon’s Mate. 

■' Wardrobe - keeper and 
Comptroller to the 
coal-yard. 

I Master-cook. 

I Second do. 

3 Under do. 

I Scullery-man. 


I Master-butler. 

3 Under do. 

I Master-baker. 

3 Under do. 

I Sexton. 

I Usher of the Hall. 

I Yeoman of the coal-yard. 

1 Porter. 

2 Sweepers. 

I Barber. 

I Canal-keeper. 

I House-keeper (female). 

I Under do. do. (do.) 

24 Nurses. 


Pensioners. 


9 Captains 
9 Lieutenants f 
9 Ensigns 
33 Light- Horse ; 


3.?. 6d. each per week, besides diet and 
clothing. 

2s. od. a week besides diet and clothing. 


Foot, 8 Companies — 
32 Serjeants ... 
32 Corporals ... 
16 Drummers . , . 
336 Privates 


2s, od. a week 



do. 

do. 


I 


besides diet and 
clothing. 


Out- Pensioners. 

4 Gentlemen of the Horse-Guard {i.e.^ Life-Guards) ; is. 6d. 
pr. diem. 

3 Light-Horse ; is. od. pr. diem. 

15 Serjts. and Corpls. ; i id. to yd. pr. diem. 

30 Privates ; 4d. pr. diem, and id. pr. diem for clothing. 

36 Gentlemen of the Horse-Guard and Corporals of Light 
Horse;, is. od. pr. diem pending vacancies in the 
Hospital. 

.97 Privates ; P^* pending vacancies. 

These numbers are considerably in excess of the first estimate 
for the Hospital, which was limited to but four companies of 
one hundred each.^’’®® 


Evelyn, 
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In 1698 the 97 Privates' at fivepence a-day pending 
vacancies had been increased to six himdredd^'^*’’ in four com- 
panies of one hundred and fifty each of' maimed and decrepit 
“soldiers/^ 

Either partly or wholly formed out of these were four 
companies of " Invalids/' armed and quartered as garrisons at 
Windsor, Hampton Court, Teignmouth, and Chester: Thus 
originated the body of Enrolled Pensioners. The men 
were allowed clothing biennially, in addition to their daily 
fivepence. 

Besides the regulation clothing, the Chelsea pensioners 
receive triennially a great coat out of an endowment of ;£‘3,2SO 
invested for that purpose by Lord Ranelagh.^^^^^ 

The principle of the right to relief by the service-worn 
soldier having been once admitted, it was determined, as just 
mentioned, to allot pensions pending the construction of the 
Plospital,’^'^® and thus originated the out-pensions given in lieu 
of admission to it. When the Hospital began to be occupied/ 
the number of claims to admission had so increased that 
the temporary pensions had to be continued as out-pensions. 
The number of these out-pensions in 1694 has already been 
given above. 

The rates of out-pensions were laid down as follows in 1685, 
and reiterated in 1689 : — 


Grade. 

Horse. 

Dragoons. 

Foot, 



s. 

d. 

.V. d. 

5, d. 

One of the troops of Guards 

... per diem 

I 

6 

... 


Serjeant 

... do. 




0 til 

Corporal 

... do. 

1 

6 

0 9 

0 7 

Private 

... do. 

1 

0 

0 6 

5 

Drummer 

. . . do. 




0 7 

Master-Gunner ... 

... do. 



... 

I 2 

Other Gunners... 

... do. 




0 7 


17M Proc. Ho. of Commons, 16 Deer., 1698, List of Forces now in Pay. 

R. Warrt., 24 May, 1690, for arms to a Company of Chelsea Pensioners, 100 Pte. 
Centinels besides N. C. O., Home Office records j also Ordnance papers. 

Royal Order, 13 Sept., 1698, for raising to its establishment three companies of 
Invalids ” equal to the 1st Compy. ; anclfor arming them ; W.O. records. 

liandbook to the Royal Hospital, published by authority of the Commissioners, 
Lond. 1S57. The Earl of Ranelagh was one of the three first Commissioners, the 
other two being Sir Stephen Fox and Sir Christopher Wren. 

1738 poyal Warrants, i Janry., 1685, and i May, 1689 ; App. XLI. 

1739 Royal Warrant, I May, 1689; ditto. 

Chamberlayne, 1694. ^ 

1740 li^oyal Warrants, I Janry., 1685 ; and i May, 1689 ; App. XLI. 

Memorandum, 5 Mar., 1689 ; W.Q. records. ^ See also Note 
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The grant of these pensions was contingent upon disability 
for further service owing to wounds or other hurt received in 
the Service, or owing to infirmity after twenty years’ service : 
the nature and extent of the disability was to be certified by 
the Surgeon General or the Chief Commander ; and the claimant 
was to drop the out-pension upon admittance to Chelsea 
Hospital. These pensions were payable quarterly ; and if 
a soldier gained a place in the Hospital or on the pension-list 
he could not claim blood-money as well for the wounds that had 
incapacitated him.^^'^^ 

Besides the pensions to soldiers themselves, it had been 
usual, at least as early as 1651 (in the Army of the Common- 
wealth), to grant to the widows of soldiers slain in battle 
some sort of compensation for the loss of their means of support 
In the Army of the Commonwealth the compensation was made 
in the shape of a weekly pension, the average being about three 
shillings a week for a widow with two children ; but to obtain 
the pension it was requisite to plead destitution. 

After the Restoration it was still customary to give the 
“King’s bounty to the nearest relations of the slain, and 
this continued to be the case throughout Charles the Second’s 


Establishment Lists 1687/9 ; Harl. MS. 7,018. 

1742 Royal Warrt., 26 Mar,, 1686, App. LXVIII. 

1743 Pension Book, 1651/3 ; Dublin State Papers, viz., 

Warrt., 19 May, 1651 ; Widow and two children two shillings a week. 

Warrt., 20 xVug., 1651 ; the same. 

AVarrt. , 20 Aug., 1651 ; A widow two shillings a week. 

Warrt., 20 Aug., 1651 ; A widow and two children four sliillings a week. 

And many others all worded much alike ; e,g. : — 

Upon reading the petition of Ann Waighton and the Certificate thereupon, it 
“ appears that her husband died in the Parliament service, leaving the petitioner and 
‘‘ two small children destitute of any manner of subsistence: It is thought fit and 
‘^ordered that the sum of four shillings be weekly paid unto the petitioner until 
‘‘further order, the same to be issued by the Treasurer at Droghedagh out of the 
“ moiety of the profits of tithes appointed for maintenance of sick and maimed soldiers 
“ and of the poor widows and children of soldiers dying in the Parliament service. 
“ And for so doing, this, with the receipt of the said Ann, Waighton, shall be to the 
“ Treasurer a sufficient Warrant and discharge. 

“Dublin, 20th August, 1651.” 

Warrt., Dublin, 3 Septr., 1651 ; An Ensign’s widow and children seven shillings 
a week ; and a Captain’s widow and one child four shillings ; being in a “ low and 
“ distressed ” or “ destitute ” condition. 

^744 Lond. Gaz., 9/12 Mar., 1673/4; “These are to give notice to all persons 
“ exploding H.M.’s Bounty for the loss of their relations slain in PI.M.’s service at 
“ sea, whether Mariners or Soldiers,” &c., &c., to attend the office of Trinity House. 

Guy; Schedule of Secret Service money ; — 

“ 16 Feby., 1679/80, To Mary Heathley whose husband blew up Whitby Fort at 
“ Tanger, and lost his life there, ;^6o.” 

Mar., 1685/6 ; Widow of a Captain ;£’5 o per annum. 
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reign ; but no rule was laid down for the proportioning of this 
Bounty until 1685 when it was ordained that the widow of 
any person slain in fight might claim eleven months’ pay for 
herself and one-third of that sum additional for each orphan 
unmarried at the time of the father’s death. If there was no 
widow, and the mother of the slain was over fifty years of age, 
a widow, and in indigent circumstances, she might claim the 
bounty as widow. From the wording of the Warrant with 
respect to the mother it is evident that the claim of the widow, 
unlike that of the mother, was independent of her general 
circumstances. 

Half-pay was occasionally awarded as a reward for past 
services ; but it was so far more frequently regarded merely as 
a retaining fee to supernumerary officers, that it will be better 
treated of under the head of pay.'’'^® 

There had existed, long prior to the erection of Chelsea 
Flospital, one asylum for Officers alone, although for an exceed- 
ingly limited number ; and it is, I believe, the oldest in.stitution 
of the kind in the world. This was an endowment connected 
with the College of Saint George at Windsor, and founded by 
King Edward the Third in 1348, for twenty-four “Milites 
“ pauperes,” or poor Knights,*’’'*’’ “ impotent of themselves or 
“ inclining to poverty.” In the same reign two more were 
added to the number of POOR KNIGHTS OP' WINDSOR, who 
were directed to be *’**' “ such as through adverse fortune were 
“ brought to that extremity that they had not of their own 
“ wherewith to sustain them or live so gentilely as became a 
“ military condition.” Henry the Eighth reduced the number 
to thirteen. 

The Knights had a house provided for them in Windsor 
Castle, and one shilling a day for an allowance. The allowance 
was afterwards doubled by King Jame.s. 

By the Charters of Henry the Fifth and Eighth and of 
Queen Elizabeth, the Knights were removable upon their falling 
into a competency by legacy or otherwise. The Charter of 
Queen Elizabeth recited or re-modelled the whole of the rules 


Royal Wants., i Jany., 1685, and l May, 1689; App. XLI. 

Sec Chap. XXIX on Finance and Pay. 

It was not until the reign of William the Fourth that the designation of “ Poor 
“ Knights ” was changed to that of the “ Military Knights ” of Windsor. 

Ashmole. The curioius may learn very fiill particulars from this author. 
Charters : For that of Queen Elizabeth App. LXXIII. 
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of this institution, and it is therefore given in the appendices to 
this' work.;' 

The distinguishing garb of the Knights was at first a red 
mantle with the scutcheon of St George, but without the garter. 
Queen Elizabeth made some change in the dress, which was 
thus ordered : To have yearly for their liveries each of them 
one gown of four yards of the colour of red, and a mantle of 
blue or purple cloth of five yards at six shillings and eight 
“ pence the yard : item, the Cross of St. George in a scutcheon, 
“embroidered, without the garter, to be set upon the left 
“ shoulder of their mantles.” 

Besides the substantial rewards to the soldier which have 
been enumerated there were honorary rewards: and these were 
of two classes, rewards to individuals, and rewards to whole 
regiments as a body. 

Of the latter class we have an instance in the Eighteenth 
Regiment, which received for its gallant conduct at Namur in 
1695 a commemorative distinction, which it bears on its colours 
to this day. Thus also the Fourth Foot obtained, in a less 
glorious manner, the honour of the title of the “King’s Own” 
Regiment, and the privilege of wearing on its colours and 
accoutrements the Lion of England, because it was the earliest 
to join William of Orange on his landing in England in 1688. 

The most usual form of individual honorary rewards was 
that of knighthoods, or patents of nobility. 

I am aware of but one recorded instance of MEDALS having 
been conferred at this period upon either Officers or men of the 
standing army as rewards for their services ; although they 
were struck in commemoration of engagements or campaigns, 
and although medals had been issued to both Officers and 
men during the reign of Charles the First and during the 
Protectorate, and had even been ordered to be worn upon the 
breasts of the recipients. In 1664 five medals, with chains, 
were dispatched to Tangier for distribution for gallant services ; 
of these one was assigned to Colonel Sir Tobias Bridges, and 
one to Colonel Alsop,^’'^®"' Possibly the medals struck in com- 
memoration of various actions during this period (and of which 
illustrations have been given in this volume) were similarly 
distributed to the most distinguished Officers. 

1749 subject of medals as military rewards, and of personal decorations, is an 
extensive as well as interesting one, but must be left to be dealt with in a future 
volume. 

Tangier papers ; State paper office. 
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The Turks used at this period to bestow splendid robes 
upon the soldiers who specially distinguished themselves in 
action ; and a hint may be taken from their practice of carrying 
these decorations about with the Army, so that there might be 
no delay between the meritorious act and its reward. Such 
promptitude in the recognition of merit contrasts painfully with 
the story of our own Peninsula and other medals, and affords 
an example that might be followed with beneficial results. 

The last honour paid to an Officer or soldier is in the per- 
formance of his FUNERAL OBSEQUIES. The forms observed at 
military funerals were not, until comparatively recently, laid 
down in the regulations: they were conducted in accordance 
with the customs and usages of war, and in the case of funerals 
the usages are exceedingly ancient and have remained 
unchanged in a wonderful degree. There is a passage in the 
TEneid describing the funeral procession of a military chief, and 
it is curious to compare the modern forms with it and to note 
how little alteration has obtained in so many centuries* The 
passage runs thus 

‘‘ Ducitur infelix cevo confectiis Aca^tes, 

“ Sternitur et toto projectus corpore tenw. 

Diicunt et Rutulo perfitsos sanguine currus. 

“ Post l)ellator oequus positis iiisignibiis /Ethon 
It lacrymans, guttisque humectat grandibus ora. 

“ Hastam alii galeamque fenint ; nam ccetera Tumiis 
Victor habet. Turn moesta phalanx Teucrique sequimtur, 

Tyrrhenique duces, et versis Arcadis armis.” 

How striking is the resemblance of the modern ceremonial 
in all its details to the account written by the Roman poet 
eighteen centuries ago. The modern forms are as follows : 

A firing-party, and a following-party, of a strength propor- 
tioned to the rank of the deceased is drawn up with open ranks 
facing the dead-house, the bayonets of the firing party not being 
fixed* As the coffin is brought out, the firing party receives it 
with presented arms. The procession is then formed. In 
front march the musicians ; then the firing-party with arms 
reversed next follows the corpse with pall-bearers beside 
the coffin of a rank corresponding to that of the deceased. 

On the top of the coffin are placed the arms and head-piece 
of the deceased.’ 


De Villars, 16%^^ 

1751 Virgil ; Hineid ; Book XL 

1752 “ Versis anriis.” 

Hastam galeamque.” 
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The chief mourners follow immediately after the corpse.^^^^ 
Next to them come the following-party of soldiers (usually 
comrades of the deceased); and the procession is closed by 
Officers following also as mourners/’'^® the junior in front and 
the senior Officers last In the case of a cavalry soldier or of 
a mounted Officer^^^^the horse of the deceased is led in the 
procession fully caparisoned, but with the boots at the sides 
reversed, that is with the heels to the front. At the entrance to 
the burial ground, the firing-party forms a lane and rests on the 
arms reversed while the corpse passes through. The party is 
afterwards drawn up beside the grave or near to it, and, at the 
conclusion of the prayers, fires three volleys in the air by word 
of command. Even for the three volleys there is precedent to 
be found in the ancient usages, allowance being made for the 
difference of the times ; for Virgil says,^^^^ 

Ter circum accensos, cincti fulgentibus armis 
‘ ‘ Decurrere rogos ; ter m^stum fiineris ignem 
“ Lustravere in equis, uhdatiisqtie ore dedereT 

Few military spectacles are more imposing and affecting 
than the funeral even of a private soldier. The melancholy 
music, rendered more impressive by the deadened beat of the 
muffled drums ; the steady and regular slow march ; the 
contrast of the inky trappings of the civilian mourners with the 
gaudy uniforms and glittering arms surrounding them ; the line 
of following comrades, oftentimes very numerous from spon- 
taneous good-feeling ; the horse that he that is dead will never 
ride again, apparently conscious of the loss of its master ; 
the arms that the dead will never wield more all form a 
touching contrast between the stirring life of the soldier and 
the dead sleep of the grave, between military ambition and its 
universal end. Sad and impressive is it also to see the last 
salute given to the corpse of him to whom no man had presented 
arms in his life-time. 


Infelix Accetes.” 

Turn mcesta phalanx Teucrique sequuntiir.” 

1/56 

Of the custom of the juniors leading, and seniors coming last, examples will he 
found in the descriptions given in the text of a ColoneFs and other funerals in the 
17th' century. 

.viTS? «^'Bellator. eqiius.” 

1758 ‘‘Positis insignibus,” which I translate with its trappings instead of 
0 a qfQ.s I have heard it read by many who should, however, be better judges than 
'myself.':,' 

W It lacrymanSj.guttisque humectat grandibiis ora,” 

. ■■■ Z R 
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In some particulars, a departure from the older customs of 
these ceremonies took place about the close of the seventeenth 
century. 

In VirgiFs description we see that the arms and helmet were 
borne by followers ^^‘^Mnstead of being placed on the coffin or 
bier ; and he gives us to understand that there were other 
articles of equipment that would have been similarly carried, 
had they not been lost in battled^^^^ Now this was precisely the 
usage in this country, at all events until the accession of William 
the Third : the weapons, the armour or gorget, the gloves, the 
spurs, the head-piece, of the deceased were carried by followers, 
and not upon the coffin. Evelyn, in 1652, describes how he 
saw the funeral of Ireton the Cromwellian General : “ his 

“ charging horse led all covered over with embroidery and gold 
on crimson velvet : then the guidons, ensigns, four heralds 
“ carrying the arms of State (as they called it), namely the red 
“ cross and Ireland, with the casque, wreath, sword, spurs, &c. ; 
“ next the chariot canopied of black velvet, and six horses, in 
“ which was the corpse ; the pall held up by the mourners on 
foot. Thus in a grave pace, drums covered with cloth, soldiers 
reversing their arms, they proceeded through the streets in a 
‘‘ very solemn manner.’’ 

The funeral procession of a Colonel in 1661 was on this 
wise : 

The senior lieutenant with all the Musqueteers. 

The second lieutenant with all the Pikemen. 

The Ensigns. 

The Captains. 

(“ all in their funeral postures.”) 

An Officer carrying the gilt spurs upon a black staff. 

An Officer carrying a gilt sword in a velvet scabbard. 

An Officer carrying the Gantlets. 

Ah Officer carrying the Helmet. 

An Officer carrying the Breast-piece. 

An Officer carrying the Back-piece. 

An Officer carrying the Escutcheon. 

A led horse covered with mourning. 


Hastam alii galeamque femnt** 

“ Nam castera Tumus victor habet. 

Evelyn.';. ' 
Mercurius PubHcns, 6/13 June, i66rf Kingdom’s Intelligencer, 10/17 June, 
1661 ; (Fimeral of Sir Charles Lucas); 
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Two trumpets. 

The Chaplain. 

The Coffin 

Pall Supporters. carried upon six pikes Pall supporters. 
Three Officers ^ tied with match and ^ Three Officers 

bareheaded. borne by four Officers bareheaded. 

in mourning. 

The Mourners. 

After the service the bearers of the several trophies accom- 
panied the coffin into the vault : the drums beat a march until 
they came out ; and three volleys from the Musqueteers 
concluded the ceremony. 

The following account of the funeral procession of the 
first Commander-in-Chief of our Standing Army will not only be 
interesting in itself, but also additionally serve to exemplify the 
customs observed on such occasions throughout the period 
under consideration : — 

‘‘ London, April 30, 1670. This day, about two in the 
“ afternoon, the solemn funerals of George late Duke of 
“ Albemarle set forward from Somerset House towards the 
‘‘ Abbey of Westminster, in this following order : — 

‘‘ First marched his Royal Highness’s troop of Guards, next 
his Majesties troop, then his Majesties regiment of Foot Guards, 
“and next them the regiment of Coldstream, as having been 
“ the General’s own regiment, all of them in excellent funeral 
“ order. 

“ Then followed the conductor, and a train of poor men in 
“ mourning gowns ; after them a large train of the servants of 
“ the gentry. 

“ Then six classes or companies, each of them led by three 
“ trumpets, an Officer of arms, an ensign of the several 
“ achievements of the deceased, and a mourning horse, 

“ The first and second classes, before which v/ere borne a 
“ standard and a guidon, consisted of the servants of the nobility. 

“ The third, before which was borne a banner of the barony 
“ of Teyes, consisted of servants to the deceased Duke. 

London Gazette, 2S Apr. /2 May, 1670. 

This form of procession is corroborated by — 

A print of Ruiter’s funeral in Brandt, 1677. 

A print of the funeral of the Duke of Rothes, 1681. 

A relation of the true fonerals of the great Lord Marquis of Montrose, Capt- 
General in Scotland, &c., 1661 5 Harl. Misc. and Hark MSS. 6,815. 


2: :R 2 
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, The fourth was a banner of the barony of Beauchamps 
followed by forty officers which attended the body lying in 
“ state, the most principal servants of the highest nobility, 
“ clerks of the Council, Parliament, and Crown, Masters of 
“ Chancery, Knights, and Knights of the Bath. 

“ The fifth was a banner of the barony of Monk, followed 
“ by several eminent officers of his Majesties Court, baronets, 
“ sons of the nobility, the four principal officers of the deceased^s 
“ house, bearing white staves ; Barons, Bishops, and Earls. 

“ The sixth class was led by the great banner, the horse 
“ caparison'd with black velvet, as the other horses were with 
“ cloth and plume ; after which followed several of the heralds, 
“bearing the trophies ; then came an open chariot, covered 
“ with black velvet, and a canopy of the same, in which lay 
“ the effigies of the Duke in azure armour, a golden truncheon 
“ in his hand, having on his ducal robe and coronet, a collar 
“ of the order about his neck, and a Garter on his left leg ; 
“ drawn by six horses, caparison'd with velvet as the former, 
“ with escutcheons, chafferons, and plumes ; in the chariot, at 
“ the head and foot of the effigies, sat two gentlemen in close 
“ mourning ; the po^le was supported by three Barons and the 
“ Treasurer of his Majesty's Household ; and on each side of 
“ the chariot were carried five banner-rolls of arms of the Duke’s 
“ paternal descent Next after the chariot came Garter 
“ principal King of Arms, with a gentleman usher preceding 
“ his Grace the present Duke of Albemarle, the chief mourner, 
“ his train borne up, himself supported by two Dukes assisted 
“ by nine Earls and a Baron, all in close mourning, those of 
“ them that were of the order wearing their collars. After them 
“ came the horse of state, richly caparison'd with crimson velvet, 
“ embroidered and embossed with gold and silver, adorned with 
“ plumes of the Duke's colours, led with long reins by the 
“ master of his horse ; the whole train closed by the troop of 
“ Her Majesties Guards. 

“ At the west door of the Abbey of Westminster the effigies 
“were taken out of the chariot, and under a canopy received 
“ by the dean, prebends, and the whole choir in their copes and 
“ formalities, and conducted into the choir, betwixt which and 
“ the altar was erected a magnificent hearse, whereon the 
“ effigies being placed, and the service of the Church read, an 
“ excellent sermon was preached on the occasion by the Lord 
“ Bishop of Salisbury ; which ended, they proceeded to offer 
“ the several trophies ; and to conclude the ceremony, the four 
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“ officers of the deceased Duke broke their white staves at 
“ the head of the hearse, and Garter proclaimed the style of 
“ his Grace according to custom ; then, the trumpets sounding, 
“ the regiments and troops which were drawn up near the 
“ Abbey gave their several vollies. 

“ This is, in short, an account of this great solemnity, which 
“ was carried on with extraordinary order, pomp, and magnifi- 
“ cency, and is by command to be published at large, and the 
“ whole represented in sculpture, to perpetuate this last honour 
“ done by his Majesty's command and at his expense, to the 
“ eternal memory of this glorious person." 

The beginning of the fashion of carrying the sword or other 
insignia on the top of the coffin may be traced in the following 
note of the funeral of one of the chief officers of the Honourable 
Artillery Company in 1667 : — 

“ Funeral of the Honourable Sir Robert Peake, Knight, Vice 
“ President and Leader of the Artillery Company, and solem- 
nised from Lorrimer Hall by London Wall to the parish church 
of St. Sepulchre's, i Aug., 1667. 

“ First a Company of Pioneers with brooms to sweep the 
“ way, led by an officer with a leading-staff ; then the rear of 
“ the company led by Colonel Mew, the muskets first, and then 
“ the pikes : the front of the Company marching in the rear 
“ brought up by Sir John Robinson, the leading staff and 
“ partizans and collars covered with Love (a sort of thin silk 
“stuff; Johnson): ten drummers covered with black baize 
“ (doubtless the drums, not the drummers), and each an 
“escutcheon: the two fifes each an escutcheon. Then the 
“ servants to the defunct, then the Minister, then the pieces of 
“ armour (vizt), Head pieces, Gorget, Breast and Back, Gauntlet, 
“ and Spurs borne by so many Lieutenants-Colonels ; then the 
“ Body with a dozen of silk escutcheons on the pall, with the 
“ leading staff and sword covered with Love, the pall supported 
“ by six Knights ; and then the executors and other mourners 
“ attended by Knights, Aldermen, and Gentlemen." 

The duties of troops attending a funeral were as follows:— 
The regiment marched to the place where the corpse lay, 


Brit. Mus. MSS. 26,683 > being notes by a Heraldic Painter of work done by 
him. This practice had obtained in the Navy as early as 1675 ; see Note 
Elton, 1659. 

The black feathers are now replaced by crepe armlets. The muffled drums are 
mentioned also in previous pages. 
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every soldier having in his hat a black feather or ribbon 

(Ills. CCLXII, CCLXIII), and the drums being draped in 
black: when the coffin was brought out the order was given 
for the funeral posture, that is for reversing arms ; at the same 
time the Ensigns stripped their colours from the staves and tied 
them about their waists, then tying black ribbons at the ends of 
the staves they carried them reversed like the pikes. The 
drums then beat the funeral inarch : the Lieutenant-Colonel 
headed the regiment while the Colonel brought up the rear, 
the order of each company being reversed^ the Lieutenant leading 
and the Captain taking his place in rear, and even the files being 
reversed : in like manner the rear division of musqueteers marched 
first and the pikemen last and immediately before the coffin. On 
arriving near the church door, “marching in a leisurable and 
simv wayP the musqueteers halted and faced inwards ; the 
pikemen having marched through the lane of musqueteers then 
did the same, and the coffin passed into the church tknmgh 
the whole regiment thus standing tvith ordered arms. Hie men 
were then at liberty to pile their arms and go in “ to hear 
“ part of the sermon/' taking care to be out in good time 
before it was finished. Upon the coffin being brought out of 
the church the regiment drew up near the grave in a circle, 
with the pikemen outermost, and upon the drum beating notice 
that the corpse had been deposited in its resting place, three' 
volleys %mre fired. The colours were then remounted on their 
staves, the regiment was drawn up in its usual order, and the 
funeral party returned to its quarters in the same way as if 
returning from any ordinary parade, with the musicians 
“ sotmding merry levitts all the way/' 


Teonge’s Diary: 5 Deer., 1675. Describing the funeral of a Boatswain of the 
Navy : “He was nobly buried and a soldier. He had a neat coffin, which was 
“ covered over with one of the Kin^s jachs, and his boatswain silver whistle and chain 
'•maid on the toj) (to shew his office) between two pistols crossed with a hanger drawn. 
“ At his going off the ship, he had nine guns, which were fired at a minute’s distance. 
“ And eight trumpets somiding dolefully^ whereof the four in the first rank began, and 
“ the next four answered ; so that there was a continual doleful tone from the ship 
“ to the shore and from thence to the grave. Half the ship’s Company with their 
“ tmisqmts m the right posture., going after the corpse, with all the officers of all tlie 
“ ships that were there. I myself {chaplain) going immediately before, and the 
“ trumpets before me. When he was buried he had fotCr peals of nmsquct shot. And 
“as soon as we were out of the church yard the trimipets merry levitts all 

* ‘ the way. His name was Richard Capps of Bedford. ” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The General Staff of the Army during the period 
FROM 1660 TO 1700. 

Introductorj'. — The Sovereign the Chief of the Army, — The Commander-in-Chief. — 

Field-marshals. — General Olhcers. — Brigadiers. — The Scoiit-Master-GcneraL — 
The Adjutant-General. — The Quarter-Master-General. — Routes. — The Brigade- 
Major. — Town Majors. — Fort- Adjutants. — Aides-de-camp. -—Military Secretaries 
— ^The Inspector-General of the Forces. — Marshals of the Horse, 

[For Ilkisiraiions^ see N'ote on p. 's.iii.l 


We have now treated of all the main fabric of which an army 
is composed. We have furnished our Armoury; \ve have 
supplied our Clothing and equipments ; we have Regimented 
our men ; we have arranged for the Recruiting of vacancies, 
and for the raising of local Reserves ; we have Drilled our 
troops in the handling of their arms and in field movements ; 
we have arranged a system of Martial Law and of punish- 
ments for the negligent or bad soldier ; while we have equally 
devised modes of rewarding the faithful and good soldier ; and 
we shall presently see how Artillery and Engineers came to be 
instituted. 

What more then is wanting to complete the Army? The 
very crown and centre-piece is still wanting, without which all 
the rest would be but a cumbrous mob ; the means of organisa- 
tion of all the subordinate parts is still to be treated of. 

These means of organisation may be divided under two 
heads, the Disciplinary and the Administrative. Under the 
first may be included all that has to do with the direction of 
discipline and tactical dispositions; under the second may be 
classed all that has to do with the direction of Field supplies 
of all sorts and with means of movement. 

The first head may be generically termed ih.^ disciplmmy 
Staff,” the other the ^^administrative Staff” of the Army. 

The absolute command of the Forces has in all ages of our 
history resided in THE SOVEREIGN alone : this was the case in 
the ancient days of feudalism, and although this principle of 
our Constitution was disputed by the opponents of the Crown 
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in Charles the First's reign, it was nevertheless recognised by 
Act of Parliament in the succeeding reign. In the earlier 
Mutiny Acts the prerogative of the Sovereign to command the 
Army is not specifically mentioned, but it is tacitly recognised, 
and all martial power is by those Acts legally to emanate from 
the Sovereign alone; and to this day the right of the Sovereign 
to the sole exercise of the power of making ^'Articles of War 'V 
is annually recited in the Mutiny Acts, This power of making 
arbitrary laws carrying full judicial effect, not alone in military 
courts but in all courts of justice, is obviously an enormous 
power to entrust to any individual or his deputies ; — an unimuted 
power to create crimes and annex to them any punishments^ 
within certain wide limits. 

The maxim that the Sovereign is the sole head and Com- 
mander of the Army is therefore not a mere military tradition, 
but is in accordance with the Constitutional law of the realm. 
It is on this ground that the Sovereign is not only the dispenser 
of military honorary or titular rewards, but is also the source of 
all military authority : and no military authority not emanating 
(by the proper channels) from the Sovereign himself is legal or 
ought to be recognised in the Service. 

The Sovereign has usually but not always delegated his 
military command to some Officer of the Army. 

The first Commander-in-Chief {see 111 . I) of the Standing 
Army was George Monck, Duke of Albemarle : by his Com- 
mission he was styled “ Captain-General and Commander-in- 
‘‘ Chief of all forces " in the three kingdoms and the 
territories thereunto belonging ; but he was also sometimes 
known by the title he bore prior to the Restoration — the 
Lord-General." When the Duke of Monmouth succeeded to 
the office in 1678, the title of Commander-in-Chief was dropped 


isOias. n, C. 6. 

14 Chas, II, C. 3. 

15 Chas, 11 , C. 4. 

Blackstone, 

Commission, 3 Ang., 1660, App. I. 

I'U “ Lord-General,” Lond. Gaz., 3 Janry., 1669/70. 
Heads of the late Lord Genl’s, function, 1678 ; App. XXL 
‘^Captain-General,” e.^.. Royal Warrant, June, i66i ; App, IL 
Royal Warrts., 1678, &c., &c. 

“ Captain- General and Commander-in-Chief ” ; — 

Monck^s Commission, 3 Aug., 1660; App. 1 . 

Lieutenant's Commission, 26 June, 1660 j App. XV. 

Ensign’s Commission, 23 Janry., 1663/4; ^PP* 
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and he was denominated Captain-General only, but very 
frequently also The Lord-General. In the following year the 
Duke of Monmouth, on suspicion of treason/was deprived of 
the office.^’^"'® 

The Duke of Albemarle died in January, 1670, and the 
Duke of Monmouth was not appointed Captain-General until 
1678. The reason of this interregnum is thus given in the 
autobiography of James the Second, then Duke of York:— 

On the third of January, of the year 1670, died the old General, 
“ the Duke of Albemarle, who was the chief instrument of the 
King’s wonderful Restoration ; and had received from his 
Majesty honours and estate proportionable to his merit. 
‘‘ Some days before his death, his R.H. (J.e,, James, Duke of 
“ York) being informed that he could not recover, speaking of 
“it to the King, he took that occasion to advise his Majesty 
“ not to make anybody General in his room, for that it was too 
“ great a power and trust, as matters stood, to be put in any one 
“ body’s hand, not excepting even himself : tho’ if his Majesty 
“ would have a General, he hoped he would not think of any 
“ other body for that place but himself ; which, however, he did 
“ not desire for the reason above given, and that in time of 
“ peace there was no need of one ; and in case of a war, his 
“ Majesty might make such General Officers as should be fit 
“ and proper for the occasion : and since the number of his 
“ troops at present was so small, it would look oddly, as an 
“ unusual thing, to have a General over them. 

“For these and other reasons his Majesty at that time 
“ resolved to have no new General in the place of the Duke of 
“ Albemarle.” 

After the removal of the Duke of Monmouth in 1679, there 
was no renewal of the office of Commander-in-Chief throughout 
the century ; both James the Second and William taking upon 
themselves to direct the affairs of the army. 

The powei-s of the Commander-in-Chief were at first much 


Commission, Apr., 1678, to Duke of Monmouth “to be Captain-General of 
“ all His Majesty’s troops and land forces whatsoever ” ; Signet-book, Public Records 
Office. 

There are several instances of “The Lord General” applied to Monmouth, and to 
Monmouth’s Regt. of Foot, in the W.O. Misc. Ordei: Books. 

1773 Royal Want., 12 Septr., 1679 ; Signet book ; also W.O. records* 

Although the Duke of Albemarle was Captain-General of <«// the forces, the Duke 
of Lennox is made mention of as “Captain-General of all Pl.M.’s forces in Scotland.” 
Mercurius Publicus, 18/25 Septr,, 1662. 

^"74 a^^tobiog. 
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■■■•m than they now are, as may be gathered from the 

documents given in the Appendix ; in fact the King deputed 
to him all his own military powers in their full effect, and the 
Commanderdn-Chief exercised the functions which are now 
divided between the Secretary-at~War and the Commander-in- 
Chief. He could frame Articles of War; he could order; out 
..Militia ; he granted all Commissions as well of administrative 
Officers as of others ; he issued Warrants for payments ; and 
he prepared the estimates for the Establishment. 

When a Secretary-at-War was appointed he was made 
subordinate to the Commander-in-Chief : in fact the latter 
was independent of all control but that of the Sovereign, and 
was the sole head and chief of all military organisation, 
administrative as well as disciplinary. 

Of Field-marshals^^'* there were none at this period, 
although there had been Field-Marshals or “ Marshals of the 
Field at the time of the Parliamentary war.'”"^ 

General Officers were those to whom the Commander- 
in-Chief deputed his own powers in a subordinate degree and 
within certain local limits (III CCLXIV). The title “ General ” 
is originally an abbreviation from Captain-General, Serjeant- 
Major-General, et emtera: and the.se officers had the addition of 
“ General” made to their titles to distinguish them from others 
of the same title but particular, that is to say attached to some 
particular regiment. Thus all Staff Officers (not being sub- 
ordinates, as aides-de-camp and other assistants) were classed 
in the Establishment lists as the “General Officers” of the 
Army, and included the Commissary-General, the Paymaster- 
General, and others, as well as the Generals and Major- 
Generals. 

In the armies of the Parliamentary war there were three 
grades of Generals ; first, the Captain-General ; second, the 
Lieutenant-General ; and third, the Serjeant-Major-General ; 
and in James the Second's and William’s reigns these posts 


Monck’s Commission, 3 Aug., 1660 ; App, 1 . James 11 tells us that the 
words “to kill and slay,” theretofore usual in such Commissions were purposely 
omitted from this one. 

Functions of the late Lord General, 167S ; App. XXI. 

Clarke MSS. 1690/91. 

See, however, R. Warrt., 7 Septr., 1676, shewing how these powers were curtailed 
after Monclds death ; App. CVIII. 

:..^■.;j776:;.^^.Chap.;XXXIL^ 
y. .0777 'Est. .lists. 

U 7 « Clarendon. 
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were all revived, the first under the abbreviation of General, and 
the last under that of Major-General 

The first appearance of a General on the Establishment 
(other than the Captain-General or Commander-in-Chief) was 
in 1689, when there was one at home, and one as local 
maiider-in-Chief ” in Flanders. In 1690 there were with the 
army in Irelandd"^^^ three Generals, one in command, with one 
of Foot, and one of Horse. 

There were no Lieutenaiits-General in the Standing Army 
until 1679.^^*^^ Js scarcely necessary to explain that Lieu- 
tenant-general means one acting in “lieu'' or stead of the 
General: and in 1679 we have an instance of the appointment 
of a veritable Lieutenant-General in the original signification of 
the term, for Lord Gerard of Brandon was commissioned]^^- 
''to be Lieute?ta 7 it-GQntYdl of all His Majesty’s forces” in 
England and Wales during the absence of the Duke of 
Monmouth (Gr/Z^w^-General), with power to act fully for him ; 
also, wLen the Duke was dismissed in the same year this 
lieutenancy w^as revoked^'®® To compensate for this abolition 
or suspension of the office of Captain-General, the Duke of 
York was then made Lieutenant-General.^^®^ 

After the Duke’s accession to the throne, and on the great 
increase of the forces in 1685, he created three Lieutenants- 
General " over all our Forces, as well Horse as Foot” At 
the same time three Majors-GeneraP"®*^ were also first created. 

Est. list, 1680 ; Harl. MSS. 6,425. 

Nathan Brooks, 1684. 

List of the Army, 1686; Hark MSS. 4,161. 

Est. list, 1687/S9 ; Harl, MSS. 7,018. 

Do., I May, 1689 ; 31 May, 1690; ditto ; in which is the first appearance. 

Est, list, Ireland, 1690; Harl. MSS. 7,441. 

^ 78 ^ Est. list, 1680. 

Except Me vice: thus the D. of Buckingham was created Lt.-Genl. to the 
Army for the Low Countries 13 May, 1673 ; Home Office records. 

1782 i;^oyal Warrt., July, 1679 ; Signet Books; Public Records Office. 

Ro3^al Warrt., Septr., 1679 ; Signet books. 

Chamberlayne, 1679. 

Commissions 18-19 June, 1685,10 E. of Craven and E. of Feversham ; Home 
office records and W.O. Comn. Bks, 

List of the Army, 1686; Harl. MSS. 4,161; Vizt., Craven, Feversham, and 
Dumbarton. 

There were, however, both Lieutenants- General and Majors-General in Ireland 
in 1662 and 1674 ; Liber Munerum. 

^^■8(5 List of the Army, 1686 ; Vizt, Churchill, Worden and Mackay. Majors- 
General are mentioned in Monck^s Commission 1660, allho’ there were none on the 
establishment. 

Commissions 3-4 July, 1685, to Cols, and Brigrs. Churchill and Mackay; W.O. 
Comn. Bks. 
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After that, these staff appointments continued to increase in 
proportion to the increase of the number of troops. 

In the same year as these other new appointments there 
were also appointed four “Colonels of Brigades,” or 
Brigadeers or Brigadeers-General.^^*® The Brigadeer-General 
bore the same relation to a Major-General or Lieutenant- 
General as a Brigade did to a Division. There were Brigadeers 
of Horse and of Foot, and of the Army. 

In 1699 the number of General Officers in pay, being His 
Majesty’s natural-born subjects, had increased greatly, and was 
as follows : — 


Generals of the Horse. 


Duke of Sdioiiberg and Leinster 
Earl of Portland 
M. d’Auverqiierqiie ... ... 


^ all foreigners 


{ 


Pay per diem, 
£ s, d, 

6 o o 
600 
6 o o 


Lieutenants-General. 


Earl of Oxford... 
Earl of Scarborough 
Duke of Ormond 
Earl of Romney 
Earl of Rockford 
Sir Henry Bellasis 
Earl Rivers 


400 
o o 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 


Majors-General. 

Charles Churchill ... 

George Ramsay 

William Stewart 

Thomas Erie ... ... 

Lord Cutts ... 

Earl of Maccle.sfield 

Richard Leveson ... ... 

Henry Lumley.. ... ... 


2 ' o o 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 , 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 


Commissions 3 Julyj i685j Sackville, Churchill, Worden, Lanier, Fenwick, 
Kirke, as ^‘Brigadiers” “ over all our Forces as well Horse as Foot,” ii Novr. and 
6 Deer., 16S8, to Col. Main, “ over all our Horse,” and Forbes “ over all our Foot ” ; 
W.O. Comn. Bks. 

List of the Army, 1686 ; Vizh, Lanier, Col. 1st Dr. Gds., Fenwick Col. of Hor.se, 
Ivirke Col. 2nd Foot, and Sackville. 

Est. lists, 1687/89,“ Brigadeers-General.” 

Do., 1688, “ Brigadeer of the Forces.” 

Do., 1690, Ireland, “ Brigadeers,” 

Petition, Apr., 1691, of Colonel E. Maine, “Brigadeer of Horse”; Try. state 
papers. See^ however, Chap. XXIII under Corporals of Horse. 

1789 j-jouse of Commons Proceeding.s, 6 April, 1699, 
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William Selwyn 

Brigadebrs. 

Fay per diem. 

£s.d. 

... I 10 0 

Sir Charles O’Hara ... 


I 10 0 ; 

Earl of Orkney ... 


I 10 0 

Thomas Fairfax 


... ' I lO' ' 0 

Zacharias Tiffin 


... I 10 0 . 

Richard Ingoldsby 


I 10 0 ;,„ 

James Maitland 

... ... ... 

... .. 1 ' 10 0 

Henry Trelawny 


. I 10 0 

George Cholmondeley... 


I 10 0 

Hugh Wyndham 


I lO 0. 

F rands Langston 


... I 10 0 


Annual total ... lo o 


To each of the General Officers above enumerated there 
were certain assistants. The eldest of these appointments was 
that of Scout-Master- General, 

The Scout-Master-General was, as his name signifies, the 
chief reconnoitrer of the army. His duties are thus described 
in 1518, and in all probability they remained much the same 
until the abolition of the office. 

The office of the Scout-Master in the field or camp, 
“ with the Duties belonging to the same. First, the office of 
the Scout-Master is, that he attend upon the high-mareschal 
‘‘ when he goeth to view the ground, where he intendeth to 
camp. Then must the said Scout-Master both view and see 
in what sort he may set the scout, that when the trumpet 
“ soundeth to the watch at night, then must the said scout- 
“ master repair to the tent of the general of the horsemen ; 
“ there the said general or his lieutenant shall appoint certain 
“ horsemen that attend on the scout, to be in the scout that 
“ night. 

'' Furthermore the said General must in any wise give 
straight commandment unto the said scout-master after the 
“ relief be sounded, that they shall not, upon pain of death, stir 
“ from their charge before the scurriers be come into the field 
“ to take their places, and then they may depart 

Also the said scout-master, when the trumpet soundeth the 
“ relief of the watch in the morning, must repair unto the 
lieutenant of the horsemen, there to receive at his hands such 
horsemen as the said lieutenant shall appoint to be in the 
scurrage that day. 


W) The or 4 er of a Camp, &c. , 1518 ; Harl MSS. 4,685. 
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“ Item, it is the office of the scout-master, when he cometh 
“ into the field to set and appoint the scourage, he must appoint 
“ some to the high hills, that are thereabouts, to view and see if 
“ they can discover anything. 

“ Also the said scout-master must appoint one other com- 
“ pany of scuragers, to search and view every valley thereabouts, 
“ that there be no enemies laid privily for the annoyance of the 
“ said camp, and if they do discover any, they arc to advertise 
“ the scout-master ; and he must either bring, or send word, to 
“ the high marshal of their advertisement, with speed. 

“ The said scout-master must also continually, both day and 
“ night, be in the field himself, or appoint some discreet honest 
“ man, whom he may trust in his absence, to foresee that both 
“ the scout in the night season, and scurriers in the day, may 
“ do their duties that appertain to their charge ; for there lieth 
“ a great charge of it as much aS the life of the scout-master is 
“ worth, if anything happen amiss : and the said scout-master 
“ must continually bring advertisement of all things that the 
“ scouriers hear or see.” 

There was a Scout-Master-General on the English establish- 
ment as early as 1664,'^” and he was retained even after the 
institution of the office of Quarter- Master-General. 

In these days of rapid movements the place of Scout-Master 
might perhaps be revived with advantage. 

The next eldest office was that of Adjutant-General, a 
post first added to the Standing Army in 1673, but shortly 
dropped again until 1680, on the establishment list for which 
year appears one “Adjutant-General assigned to Thomas 


VM Commission 14 Mar., 1664, to James Hassall as Scout Master General ; W.O. 

Conin, Bks. 

Est. lists; in 1684/86 a Colonel James Halsey held the post. 

In Ireland Sir Theophihis Jones, Knt., held the post in 1660, his pay being 6 s, Sd, ^ 
a day, ;!fiooayear be.sides, and 6 Horsemen at each: Patent 18 Mar,, 1660 ; 
Liber Miuierum. ' 

1702 Want., 23 Deer., 1673, respecting shipping and quartering of troops addressed 
to ‘ ‘ E. Roixfosse, Esqre. , Adjutant-General to Our Forces,” W.O. records, 

Est. lists, 1673 and 1680, Add. MSS. 28,082, &c. 

It is however moist probable that Lieut. Col. Beverley one of the corporals of 
“ the Field to the Army ” in Ireland held an office corresponding to that of Adjutant- 
General ; Anglesea’saccts,, ,1665. 

There had, however, been Adjutants^ in the Parliamentary Forces, and 

there was one in Scotland in 1657.-— State papers. 

Royal Warrt, 3 Mar., 1675/6, determining and ending the of Adjutant- 
General (at 20^’. per diem) in England ; W.O, records. 

Commission 13 July, 1 686, to R, Ramsay, Esqre., as ''Adjutant-General of 
“ H.M.’siarftm-) Foot forces.” ^ 
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Daniell for resigning his commission of Lieutenant-Colonel of 
.'‘■ Our Own Regiment of Foot-Guardsf’ In 1684 there was still 
but one Adjutant-General,^^®^ a Captain Staples, and he Avas 
a of Horse,” but in 1686 there was one Adjutant-General of 
the Horse/^®’^ and another of the Foot. There were two in 
Ireland in 1690 during the war, and one was permanently 
attached to the establishment of that kingdom in 16977^®*^ The 
Adjutant-GeneraFs relation to his General corresponded with 
that of an Adjutant to his Colonel ; that is, he was his assistant 
or “aide,” relieving him of the more laborious details of his 
duties and forming the medium of communication with the 
troops on any matter of discipline generally or of tactical move- 
ments. 

The duties of the Quarter-Master-General appear 
to have been shared between the Provost-Marshal and the 
Scout-Master-General until the institution of a Quarter-Master- 
General in King James’s reign.^"®® 

From the year 1686 one or more Quart er-Masters-General 
have been borne on the establishment^^®® During the first year 
of the war in Ireland (1689) Marshal Schonberg appointed 
one to his army, and he made choice of a foreigner, probably 
finding English Officers too little educated in war, or too inex- 
perienced to fill the post satisfactorily : and later on in the war 
two “ Assistants to the Quarter-Master-General ” were addedd^®^ 
Sometimes the Assistants were styled the Quarter-Master- 
GeneraFs “ Adjutants.” 


1793 Nathan Brooks. 

Chamberlayne, 

List of the Army, 1686. 

Est. list, 1687/89. 

Se^; also previous Note. 

Est., Ireland, 1690. 

Royal Warrt., 17 May, 1697, for establishment of an Adjutant-General to 
our army in Ireland to commence from i May,” at 20r. per diem ; Dublin State 
papers. 

The Order of a Camp, &c., 1518 ; Harl. MSS. 4,685. 

1788 Est. list, 1686. 

No mention of a Quarter-Master-General is made in the Establishment for 1680, 
or in Brooks and Chamberlayne in 1684. 

1789 Est, list, 1687/89 : one. 

Do., 1688; one, &c., &c. 

1800 Schonberg’s Dispatch, 27 Aug., 1689. 

1881 Royal Warrt., Whitehall, 2 Janry., 1690/1, for the Establishment of “two 
assistants to the Quarter-Master-General of Our forces in Ireland at 10 v. per diem 

“each”; Hark MSS. 7,439- 

Est. list, Ireland, 1690; Harl. MSS. 7344 1* 

Clarke MSS. 
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The ancient title for this office was ‘Hlie Harbinger;^ The 
Dutch word kerberg corresponds to aubergem French, that is, 
a lodging-house or place where bed and board can be had for 
payment, and the Dutch and French words herbergm and 
heberger are synonymous in signification with our word to 
harbour, to afford shelter or lodging. Hence the harbinger 
was one who went in front to provide lodging or quarters for 
those who followed. Our more modern title of Quarter-Master- 
General is derived from the German Qimrtier-Me.ister m the 
Dutch Kwartiermeester. 

The duties of the office are thus laid down for the Harbinger 
in the reign of Henry the Eighth. 

“ The Office of the Harbinger in the field or camp, with 
“ the duties thereunto belonging, videlicet : — ■ 

First, the harbinger, after that he is appointed unto his 
“ charge, ought to resort to the lord lieutenant-general, to 
enquire of him the names of all the officers of honour and 
counsellors, belonging to the army, and also all other mean 
‘‘ officers appertaining to the same, that he may appoint 
lodgings for them accordingly. Also, he must know of the 
“ said lord lieutenant-general, the place where the army shall 
assemble to be mustered ; and thither must he repair, calling 
‘‘ before him the chief rulers of the town, declaring unto them 
“that he is come to provide lodging for the lord lieutenant- 
-general and the army; and to charge the said rulers, that 
“ they send some of their officers, to bring him to every house 

- in the town that is able to make any lodging, that he may 

- take a note what beds they make within the town, or suburbs 
“ of the same, and to command them to provide victuals 

- sufficient for such soldiers as they do lodge, upon prices 

- reasonable ; and after that he has divided his lodgings, and 

- made his book of them, he must first appoint for the lord 
“ general the chief lodgings, and next after him his two lords 

- lieutenants of the fore and rear wards ; the master of the 
“ ordinance, and all other mean officers to be lodged as near 

- to the council as he conveniently may, that they may be ready 

- to attend upon the lord lieutenant-general, when they shall 
“ be called for: and after he hath lodged the lord lieutciiant- 


Sidney {temp. Q. Eliz.) has the following passage, to the comprehension of 
which it only needs to remind the reader that Markhal tk logis meant in French the 
Quarter-Master or Quarter-Master-Generah Her face, when it was fairest, had 
been but as a marshal lodge the love of her in his mind, which now was so well 
placed as it needed no help of outward 
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general and the council, he must reserve certain of the best 
^Uodgings for the captains and men of worship that serve in 
the field, delivering to every man’s servant that cometh for a 
‘lodging for his master, one billet, naming therein the 
‘lodging for him, and what number of beds are appointed for 
him, which billet he must enter into a book for his remem- 
brance. 

“ The said harbinger ought to have also some under him, and 
'Mie should deliver to every of them a book, dividing the 
‘‘ lodgings in the town in four parts, appointing to every clerk 
“ one part of the town to make lodgings in, which clerks must 
appoint no lodgings but such as the harbinger appointed by 
“ billet. 

“ And their office is to see that no man take any lodging in 
“ their quarter, but where they be assigned ; and if they do, and 
will not be avoided, then must they resort to the high 
marischall, who may remove them ; the harbinger must also 
“ make straight commandment, that no householder, upon pain 
“ of imprisonment, do take into his house any man to lodge 
“ without billet from him, upon pain of answering to the same. 

Farther, the said harbinger and his servants must give 
“ their attendance upon the high marishall, when he goeth to 
view the ground where the camp shall be pitched. And 
after that the high marishall hath appointed the ground for 
the camp, then the provost marshal maketh division of the 
quarters of the camp, assigning a place for the market, or 
“ place of assembly, and the streets for the same ; and the 
‘‘ harbinger being made privy thereunto must remain upon the 
same ground, ready to answer all such as come before, to 
know where they shall pitch their tents and discharge the 
** carriages. 

** Also for that every man shall know where to pitch their 
tents, and to be lodged in such place as they march in ; that 
“ is, he that marcheth in the waward to be placed there ; and in 
“ the battles (2>., lines of battle or camp) the harbinger ought to 
“ have one of his clerks to give attendance, to assign the places 
“ appointed, and one other being the fourth clerk shall attend 
‘‘ on and upon the ground appointed for the horsemen likewise, 
to set them in order for their lodgings. And the chief 
harbinger shall have enough to do, to see all these things done 
“ according to his direction : and his office is to amend such 

Here we have the origin of the term ‘‘billet,” meaning originally the note 
(French, of the lodgings, 
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“ faults as he shall find done contrary to his order ; and if he be 
“ let so to do, then must he complain to the high marshall, 
“ which ought to reform the same.” 

The duties of the Quarter-Master General continued to be 
much the same as here described ; and in addition, it was 
his duty to observe roads and approaches to camp or quarters 
and on the line of march ; whether at this period he also 
regulated the routes of marching parties is not certain, because 
the routes themselves were signed by higher authority. 

The following ordinary routes in 1699 may prove interesting 
at a time when the marching powers of troops form so frequent 
a subject of discussion : — 

Route for the Sixth Foot from Limerick to Dublin, 1699 : 


I August, Killaloe 

11 miles. 

2 

Neiiagh 

... ... 12 ,, 

3 n 

Roscrea 

... ■ 16 „ 

4 n 

Aghabe l 

. 33 »» 

5 

Athy } 

6 „ 

Rest. 


7 r? 

Killcullenbridge ... 

... • It ,, 

8 „ 

Naas 

... ... 6 „ 

9 

Dublin 

16 „ 


9 days (8 of marching) 105 miles» 


Route for the Twenty-third Foot from Carlingford to Fublin^ 
1699: 


28 July, Dundalk ... 

12 miles. 

29 ,, Garlandstown 1 


30 „ Rest. 1... 

17 

31 ,, Drogheda J 


I August, Balrothery and Ballagh 

10 „ 

2 ,, Dublin ... 

18 „ 

7 days (6 of marching) 

57 miles. 

Route for the Fifth Dragoon-Guards from 

Dublin^ 1699 

8 June, Kilcock ... ... ... 

15 miles. 

9 ,, Rest. 


10 ,, Kinegad 

H » 

II ,, Mullingar... ... 

9 ' »» 

12 j, Edgeworthstown ... 

14 , ' .. . 

13 ,, Longford and Castle Forbes ... 

10 , „ 

6 days (5 of marching) 

62 miles. 


1805 Secry. at War’s Instructions, 19 June, 1690, mentions that the Quarter- Master- 
General ‘Gaud his adjutant ’’had the allotment of quarters; Clarke MSS, 

D’ Auvergne, campaign in Flanders, 1696. 

Marching Orders ; Dub. State papers. 
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Another Troop : 


7 June, Naas 

.. ... 16 miles. 

8 ,, Gastledermot .... 

... 14 ' ' 

9 ,, Rest. 


10 ,, Tullagli 

... 13 

4 days (3 of marching) 

43 miles. 


It is to be observed that these marches took place in a time 
of profound peace, and that they were necessarily regulated to 
some extent by the distances of towns capable of billeting the 
troops. There are instances in this volume of very extraordinary 
marches in the field. 

What the Adjutant-General was to the General commanding 
the Army, the Brigade-Major was to the Brigadeer and some- 
times to the General commanding a Division. There were no 
Majors of Brigade’' in our army prior to the Revolution ; 
and in 1690 there were but two in the army in Ireland although 
there were many brigades ; there were however acting Brigade- 
Majors besides the two on the Establishment, and it was 
customary at that time for the appointment to be held by the 
senior major, that is to say the major of the senior regiment. 

A post in garrison corresponding to that of the Brigade- 
Major in the field was that of Town-Major ; and because ours 
was a country of garrisons rather than of mobile forces, the 
latter office is of considerably older standing than the former. 
There was a Town-Major nominated to Berwick-on-Tweed 
in 1663, and other appointments to Town-major-ships were 
made during the century. 

A sort of lesser Town-Major, or else an assistant to him, 
was the Town Aide-Major since styled the Fort-Adjutant. 
There was one at Tangier when that place was evacuated. 

Est. lists, 1680 to 1687/90. 

Est. list, Ireland, 1690. 

1809 Petitions, 15 Mar., 1694 !^, 20 Apr., 1696, by Lt. Col. Billing (2nd Foot), 

who acted in Ireland as Major of Brigade ; Try. State papers. 

Certificate, Dublin, 12 May, 1691. “ I do hereby certify that Major Billinge was 

“ ordered by His Grace the Duke of Schonberg to be Major of the Brigade, he being 
Major to the eldest regiment, and has done that duty ever since. (Sd.) R. Karke ”; 
Clarke MSS. 

Royal Warrt., Whitehall, 7 Novx., 1663; Dom. state papers. 

Court-Martial, Tangier, 24 Mar., 1664, CoL Alsop, “ Major of the Town,” being 
'president. ' ■ ■ 

Royal Warrt. for addition to the Est, from i Septr., 1688 ; a Fort- Major ” added 
to the garrison of Sheerness ; Hark MSS. 7»43^* 

Letter, Galway, 29 July, 1691, Bellasyse to Clarke, respecting the commission 
for a Town-Major to this place” ; Clarke MSS. 

Guy’s schedule of Secret-service money, Octr.^ i686. 


2 S 2 
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no staff appointment, the duties of which 
. are. so little appreciated, and which is therefore so perverted. in 
our Armx, as, that of Aide-de-camp. Instead • of being selected 
for his promising talents, instead of being an officer of such 
education,, experience, .or tact, that he can not only carry a 
message of importance correctly in the excitement . of battle, 
but also observe as' he flies along and report on his arrival every 
circumstance tending to nullify or to modify the message lie 
bears ; — instead of this, he is chosen at the whim of a General 
usually on account of family connexion or personal friendship. 
No special acquirements are demanded of him ; indeed as often 
as not he is notoriously unfit for any post of importance. In 
garrison he is too frequently a sort of upper-butler of his 
General, to see to his wines, the ordering of his entertainments, 
and the airings of his wife and daughters ; and in the field he 
is expected to do no more than an mtelligent commissionaire or 
telegraph-boy could do equally well Yet upon the coolness, 
the discretion, or the reconnoitring talent, of such officers the 
lives of thousands and the fate of an empire may often depend ! 

Whether such a disregard of common-sense prevailed in the 
earlier days of our Army, or whether a careful selection was 
made of officers for the position of Aides-de-camp, I cannot 
say ; but in our Service Aides-de-camp are not coeval with 
Generals, for there were General Officers long before 1689, 
whereas it is in that year that Aides-de-camp first appear on 
the Establishment 7 ®^*^ In 1689 the Commander-in-Chief ” in 
Flanders had two aides, and in Ireland in 1690 the General 
Commanding had six aides-de-camp, the two Generals of 
Horse and Foot had each three, the Lieutenants-General two, 
and the Majors-General one. 

Another office of equal importance, that of Military Secretary, 
is in these days treated in the same way. And I have seen no 
records to render it certain whether this appointment was held 
in the seventeenth century by military officers or by civilians : 
but in 1689 there was borne on the Establishment a ‘‘ Secretary 
'‘to the Commander-in-Chief ” in Flanders, and in the 
following year there appears on the strength of the Irish army 
a “Secretary to the General ” A with one clerk.^'''^"^ I am 
inclined to think that he was a civilian. 


Est. lists. 

Est, I May, 1689, to 31 May, 1690. 

Est, Flanders, I May, .1689. ■ 

Est , Ireland, 1690 ; HarL MSS. 7,441. 

Xi?^ Ghap. XXXII, on the origin of the appointment of Secretary for War. 
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There was one Staff-Officer instituted by King JameSj 
but dropped in the next reign, whose duties were such as are 
now supposed to be fulfilled by the Adjutant-General, although 
it is a very debatable point whether it would not be advisable to 
revive his office in these days of universal armament He is 
described in the official lists as “a person appointed to 
exercise the forces and visit the garrisons/^ in fact an Inspector- 
General of the Forces. 

There remains but one Staff-Officer (not being an Adminis- 
trative Staff-Officer such as those spoken of in the succeeding 
chapters) to be mentioned, namely the Marshal of the Horse. 
This office was an ancient one, but did not survive the Revolu- 
tion. There were Marshals of the Horse on the Establish- 
ments'^^® from 1660 to 1687, but after that period they do not 
appear on the lists. It is especially observable that a Marshal 
of the Horse only is mentioned. 

Marechal in French as well as maiHcal in Spanish signify a 
farrier, one who tends horses : and these words are supposed to 
be derived from the Saxon mar or marach, or else from mare 
old French for a horse, and scale a servant. And it would seem 
as though the ancient Marshal of the Horse in our Army was 
rather what would now be called a Master of the Horse. 

In James the Second^s reign promotion on the Staff did not 
go by seniorit};,^®^^ although whether it went by favouritism or 
by force of money is not so clearly shewn. 


Est. lists. 

Est. list, I Janry., 1687, to 30 Apr., 1689. 

Est. lists. 

' Nathan Brooks. 

1819 Xhere are traces of doubts about the confusion between the words Martial and 
Marshal (which are of quite distinct derivation) to be observed in the Commission of 
Monck, 3 Aug., 1660 ; App. I, as well as in other documents between 1660 and 1700. 

Letter, I Aug., 1685, E. of Rochester to E. of Clarendon. “The Duke of 
“ iVllicinarle is dissatisfied that there are so many General Officers put over him, and 
“ hath given up Ins Commission.” 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

The Field Administration of the Army during the 

PERIOD FROM 1660 TO 17OO. 

Introductory.— The High Treasurer. —Status of Officers of the administrative corps* 

I.— Finance, . 

The Army Estimates.— The Paymaster-General. — Origin of Army Agents. — Kates of 
pay,— Working-pay.— Comparison with modern rates of ]>ay. — Subsistence.— 
System of stoppages. —Abuses and Mal-practices. — Alh )wances. — I lalbpay. ■ -- 
Special service pay,— Administration of effects of dccea.scd soldiers. — Leaves or 
Furloughs. 

IL— Provisions ani> Forac.k, 

The introduction of rations.— Cost of baking.— Sutlers.— Fuel am! light.— Forage. 

IIL— Transport, 

Organised trains. — Artillery transport. — Contract transport, — Irn pressed t rans] lort . — 
Army sea-transport.— Cavalry remounts. 

IV.— Quarters. 

Antiquity of billeting on victualling-houses.— Its illegality. — Legalisation of billeting. 
— Crying-down credit.— Institution of barracks. — General lack of system, 

[Far Iliustratmis^ see Note on xiii. ] 

In writing of the Administration of the British Army it has to 
be recollected that the mass of Englishmen, and even a very 
large number of English officers, have the most vague and 
uninstructed notions of the functions of the military administra- 
tive corps which represents the Government of the country to 
the army in the field. 

It therefore becomes imperative, at the risk of offending the 
larger experience or better sense of the few, to offer for the 
benefit of the many some introductory explanation of the 
nature and importance of the duties of tho.se military depart- 
ments which used until lately to be comprised under the names 
of the Commissariat, and the Ordnance. And the term Ordnance, 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries/ did not signify 
that fi“action of it now styled the Ordnance Store Department, 
but had a very much wider significance, as will be seen in the 
■ next chapter. 

The administration of an army is twofold ; that is to^^^s 
it consists of two branches, distinct in themselves, and from 
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their verj? nature distinct in their organisation as well as in their 
functions. 

The one branch is the Civil or Bureaucratic administratioBj 
stationary and centralised, composed of civilians and with us 
termed the War Office. 

The other is the Military or Executive administration, 
moveable and diffused and always accompanying the rest of 
the army whether in quarters or in the field 

It is with this military or executive administration alone 
that we have now to do. 

There can be little hesitation in affirming that there is no 
more important branch or corps of an army than its Commis- 
sariat ; that is to say, all branches being at a fair average of 
efficiency, there is no other whose perfection is of as vital 
importance to the general system. 

The functions of the COMMISSARIAT were to pay, move, feed, 
and forage the army ; to raise, maintain, and issue all supplies 
of whatever description, whether money, provisions or transport ; 
and in the field munitions as well. The Commissariat had the 
sole control of military expenditure, and was the only practical 
and immediate check upon waste in the Service, and the only 
medium of subsequent account for current expenditure. Those 
alone who have witnessed the difficulties of a rapid and extended 
campaign with a large army ; — the army here to-day and thirty 
miles away to-morrow ; — the detachment of large bodies of 
troops at the shortest notice ; — the sudden deaths or removals 
of accounting officers ; — the frequently bad state of the roads 
and internal communications of the country ; — -the difficulty of 
collecting supplies in a district already devoured by war the 
obstacles thrown in the way of prompt action by the bureaucracy 
at home, or possibly sometimes by the inexperience or whims 
of officers of other branches of the Service on the spot and 
lastly the futility of any expedition not furnished with an 
efficient Commissariat; — those alone who have experience of 
all this, and of much more of the same sort too tedious to 
recapitulate, will be able to form any approximate notion of 
the supreme importance of the Commissariat, and of the burden- 
some responsibility entailed upon its officers. 

An army may be equipped and armed after the most 
approved patterns, may be disciplined and drilled to admira- 
tion, may be faultless in its regimental organisation ; the ablest 
of tacticians may direct it, the smartest manoeuvrers may 
command its divisions, the Artillery may be skilful, and the 
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Engineers may be men of practical knowledge but, if the 
Gommissariat of that army be not powerful, prompt, and iiicor- 
riiptible, that army is nothing. 

Of what avail is it for a Napoleon to plan a sudden conccn- 
tralisation of ferees if his transport train is slow, ill-adapted, 
or inadequate ? Of what use for a Wellington to project such 
a position as that of Torres Vedras, if it cannot be provisioned 
and a huge stationary army fed and foraged there for months? 
What army could maintain its discipline in the face of a dearth 
of food and money ? What nation could stand the drain upon 
its treasury were there no efficient check upon the license of 
expenditure in the field, and no methodical account of the 
millions lavished upon war ? 

It is owing almost entirely to our national ignorance and 
neglect of this branch of military organisation, that the opening 
campaigns of our wars have generally been so wasteful, and so 
unsuccessful, or even disastrous. 

Prior to the accession of Charles the Second, and for some 
short time subsequently, there was an officer termed the High 
Treasurer of the army, whose office corresponded to that of 
the later Commissary-General, only that his control was better 
defined, and extended more directly to every branch of the 
military administrative corps, all the officers of these ‘‘ as the 
^^ provost-master, muster-master, commissaries, undertakers for 
victual and apparel, pay-masters, captain of the pioneers, 
“ carriage-masters, and such like, being subject to his particular 
“ examination, by way of placing and displacing as he seeth just 
“ occasion,” besides the Master of the Ordnance with whom the 
High Treasurer was to confer about the spending of powder 
and provision of munitions. The power of this Pligh Treasurer 
even extended to “ denying disbursements though the General 
command the same.” He was the “ King’s counsel-martial,” 
and was to be a man of great wisdom, expert in martial affairs, 
for that he is to speak his opinion in all offices as well con- 
“ cerning other offices as his own.” 


Ralph Smith, Treatise of Military Discipline. 

The Military Art of Training, Lond. 1620. 

The name of this office still survived after the institution of our Standing Army, 
but its powers had become distributed among the Commissary-General, the biiymaster- 
General, and the Secretary of State : Grant, Janry. , 1661, of tlie ofiice of Treasurer of 
the English Armies to Adrian Scoop, gent., of the Privy Chamber ; Dom. state ] vipers. 

So that modern Control’' (which was instituted after this was penned), was 
no original scheme, but only a re-vivified one. 
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The advantage of such a centralisation of all administrative 
control in one officer is beyond all question : nevertheless after 
the Restoration there obtained a system, or rather lack of 
system, which has lasted to the present time. A number of 
different departments arose, de facto independent of each other, 
and having no acknowledged common chief ; but yet for which 
the Commissary-GeneraP^^® was held responsible on active 
service, and sometimes even in time of peace. 

The probable origin of this independence was that it was 
customary for all appointments lucrative either in their lawful 
fees, or their unlawful gains, to be sold. It would have been 
absurd to nominate a financial and disciplinary Controller of 
posts out of which it was notorious that the holders deemed 
themselves entitled to make all they could. 

It was this sale of appointments and the corrupt way in 
which the right of disposal of them was obtained from King 
Charles, that led also to all lucrative military appointments 
falling into the hands of civilians, while those which were 
originally held by civilians and offered but small pecuniary 
advantages fell to officers of the army. Thus it was, for 
instance, that the at first purely civil appointments of Engineers 
became gradually more and more military, while the heretofore 
military appointments of Commissaries- General underwent the 
reverse process. 

Prior to the Restoration Commissaries-General had always 
held not only titular rank but also substantive rank and 
command : this was the case in the Parliamentary army as 
well as in the Royal army. Thus “ Commissary-General 
“ Whalie was colonel of a regiment of Horse in Cromwell’s 


1823 Ueaders must be careful not to confound the Cominissaries-General with the 
modern Commissaries-General-of-Ordnance-Stores, who now alone use this title (since 
1880). 

1824 Witness the case of Commissaiy-General Shales in Ireland in 1689-90 ; 
Schonberg’s Dispatches, 1689. 

Letters, Camp Limerick, 21 Sepr., 1690, and Dublin, 13 Deer., 1690, Com- 
missary-General Robinson to Clarke ; shew that the Military Chest was under his 
orders ; Clarke MSS. 

Ofiicial Memo, 9 June, 1692; Harl. MS. 7, 018, “Mr. Robinson, Controller of 
“ provisions, Commissary of the provisions, Deputy Treasurer and Paymaster of the 
“ Army, and First Commissioner to take the Accounts in Ireland.” 

Letter, 1694,0! T. Fotherby, “Commissary of the Stores a?/;:/ Paymaster of the 
“ h'orccH ” in the West Indies : Try, State Papers. 

Proc, lio. of Commons, 26 Nov. to 2 Deer., 1689: Commy. -Genl. in Ireland 
responsilile for “ monies, provisions, and clothes.” 

Public Intelligencer. 

lasts nf the Army. 
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army ; and at the battle of Dunbar in 1650 this officer com- 
manded the infantry, Colonel Monck being his Brigadier, 
Whalie, a man ‘'of signal courage'* (by the testimony of the 
great Royalist historian), was wounded and had two horses shot 
under ' 

In the King’s army Commissary-General W'ilmot is 
mentioned as having charged at the battle of Worcester, along 
with others “ whose troops were not present or ready” and he 
was among the wounded. At the battle of Edgehill the 
Commissary-General of the Horse commanded the left wing ; 
and this same officer having been made Lieutenant-General 
as well as raised to the Peerage, again led the Horse at the 
battle of Roundway Down. 

In the same war, we are told that commissions were given 
to one officer to be Lieutenant-General in a certain district, to 
a second to be Commissary-General and to a third to be Major- 
GeneraV" .s-<? ///af /Aere ufas no dispute of commands**; and from 
this, as well as from the instance of promotion above-mentioned, 
and from other sources, we learn that the Commissary-General 
ranked between a Major-General and a Lieutenant-General 

It is observable, however, that it is the Commissary-General 
of the Horse who seems to have invariably held this substantive 
command, and indeed to have been to the Horse what the 
Major-General was to the Foot, and what the MarA/ml des 
Logis de la cavalerie for many years later in the French 
army. When a Commissary-General of the Musters and a 
Commissary-General of the Victuals came to be added to the 
staff of the army, it is by no means certain that they possessed 
any right of command, although they were assigned due honour 


Dispatch, Dunbar, 4 Septr., 1650, Cromwell to the Speaker. 

Clarendon. 

List of the Establishment, 1639 ; Rushworth ; among the ** Officers General of 
the Horse” appears the “Serjeant-Major or Commissary General” immediately 
following the Lieut. -General. 

Establishment of the Forces 27 Febry., 1659, Harl. MS. 6,844 ; among the 
General Officers appear the following : — 

“ Commander in Chief. 

“ Lieutenant-General of the Army. 

“ Lieu tcnanGGeneral of the Horse. 

“ Major-General of the Foot, 

“ Commissary-General of the Horse. 


“ Comniissary-Genl, of the Musters.” 

And yet in Ireland there were both Commissaries-Genl. and Majors-Geiil of the 
Horse; Liber Munerum. 
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or precedence as military staff officers : in fact the balance of 
evidence is against the supposition that they exercised any such 
right, except as regarded the affairs within their proper adminis- 
trative province. 

After the Restoration the fees and emoluments attaching to 
the military administrative appointments attracted the notice 
of the crowd of place-seekers, and the consequence was that 
such posts were no longer conferred upon military officers by 
way of promotion, but upon avaricious courtiers or upon open- 
mouthed royalists with grievances, it being a matter of indif- 
ference whether they were civilians or not, so long only as the}- 
were provided for. 

Nevertheless, although their right of military command thus 
became very doubtful and gradually quite extinct, the Com- 
missaries-General still continued to figure high in the lists of 
“ General Officers of the Army,” and to hold their precedence 
in military courts and councils ; and these appointments 
still continued to be regarded as worthy of the ambition of the 
most distinguished individuals.^®®^ 

Commissariat Officers, whether of supplies or of musters, had 
always military commissions issued from the same source as 
those of other officers of the army, and the}^ were always equally 
subject to martial law.^®®® The relative position of the Com- 
missaries does not appear to have been as well defined in our 
service as in that of France: in the Fi'ench army^®®^ Commis- 
saries were to march on the left of the General and were to 
exercise privileges of precedence second only to his. 

The several branches into which the field administration 


Receiver-Generals Accounts, Ireland, 1664/5. 

Establishment lists, 1680-1700. 

Nathan Brooks. 

Chaniberlaync. 

Lond. Gazette, S/12 Mar., 1687/8, &c. 

Gomniission, 9 June, 1697 ; ditto. 

Thus Sir Richard Browne, Bart. , and Sir Thomas Clarges were Commissaries- 
Genl. in 1661 ; the Hon. Henry Howard and Sir Cecil Howard were in 1678 ; the 
£>arl of Suffolk in 1693 ; Lord Walden in 1699 ; The Earl of Dover was King James’s 
Commissary-General in 1689. 

Commission of General Monck as Commander-in -Chief 1661 ; App. I. 

Order, Dublin, 16 June, 1697 ; Dub. state papers. 

^ Articles of War 1673, Arts. 53, 55, 56. 

Ditto 1686, and 1692 ; App. LIII. 

Mutiny Acts. 

R6glement du roi, 25 July, 1665 (Lamont) ; Les Commissaries en toutes 
“ occasions poiuTont marcher a la gauche du Commandant, et prendre logement apres 

eux' en toutes rencontres.” 
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became gradually divided after the Restoration may be classified 
as 'follows. 7 Finance, Transport, Provisions and F'orage,. and 
Munitions. In this order, then, some. attempt may be made .to 
treat of them severally, although they are necessarily much 
entangled' one with the other. 

■ Prior to the accession of William the Third the permanent 
forces, except in the case of a war approved by Parlia.meiit, were 
maintained at the cost of the King\s privy purse, or out of the 
votes for the Civil List or for the Militia^^''^"' But after the 
sanction of a Standing Army by Parliament an annual vote was 
made of the expense of its maintenance, and at the same 
time the strength to be kept up was fixed at a stated limit for 
the year in question. 

It is curious to trace the gradual growth of the army 
estimates up to their present enormous total of from twelve to 
sixteen millions annually. Owing to the practices of exhibiting 
separate ** establishments for England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
and of keeping quite distinct matters of Pay and Supplies of all 
kinds, it is almost impossible satisfactorily to adjust the figures 
so as to give accuratel^^ that which would correspond to our 
modern Army Estimates : and as instances of this difficulty, the 
following examples of estimates or actual expenditure may be 
given: — 

1661 122,244 England 

1553 lOT 198,180 do. 

1669 223,000 do. 

1673 347>^o6 do. 

1680 204,474 do. 

do.? 

I Nov. J 

*“ 01,843 6,8 628 do. I 

5 Nov. J j 

1689/90 1,580,076 Whole force (includes foreign regts. in British ]^ay). 

Barillon Dispatches, June, July, and August, 1685, state that James applied 
the funds intended for the Militia to the maintenance of the Regular troops. 

There were absolutely no votes for the Standing Army. 

House of Commons Proceedings. 

18.37 Royal Warrant, Whitehall, 27 Feby., 1660/1, to pay to Paymaster of the 
Forces this amount for the yearly support of the troops : Dom. state papers. 

Abstract of H.M.’s Guards, 1660/1663; App. LXXXVIL 

Abstract of Establishments, 1668*9 ; Add. MSS. 28,082. 

Ditto, Septr., 1673 ; ditto. 

Est. list, 1680 ; 

h:st. list, I Novr., 1688; Harl. MSS. 7,018. 

Do., 5Novr., 1688; do. 7,436, 

Effective pay of the Army, 5 Novr., 1688, to 31 Deer., 1689 (including Dutch 
and Danish regts.), Add. MSS. 10,123. 
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1689/90 

1845 

390,606 

do. 

lS 4 f> 

252,510 

do. 

1847 

639,129 

1691 

1849 

2,329,000 

1692 

1848 

2,344,004 

do. 

1849 

2,447,927 

do. 

1850 

254,608 

1693/4 

1851 

2,881,194 

do. 


320,075 

169s 

1852 

2,709,713 

do. 

issa 

2,705,102 

1696 

1854 

2,709,713 

1697 

1855 

2,709,713 


England \ 

Flanders I 7^782,245. 

Ireland J 

Whole army (including ;!^4i 8,000 Ordnance). 
Whole army. Pay only. 

Whole force, and Ordnance. 

Ordnance, Land service only. 

All except Ordnance. 

Ordnance, Land service only. 

Probably includes Ordnance. 

All except Ordnance. 


In the British Museum there is preserved among a number 
of official records a manuscript purporting to be a statement of 
the actual grants for the Forces made by Parliament from 1689 
upwards, as follows : — 


Particulars of Grants to the Armj/y 1689 to 1697. 


Heads. 

1689, 

1690. 

1691. 

1692, 

1693. 

1694. 

1695. 

1696. 

1697. 



£ 







£ 

Pay, Sic 

1,580,076 

1,913,384 

1,880,698 

1,453,549 

1,448,732 

1,990,782 

2,003,271 

2,024,854 

2,007,881 

Extra Services ... 

500,000 

500,000 

1 

500,000 

500,000 

641,831 

1 329,026 

) 353,805' 

^ 500,000 

500,000 

For the Train ... 

... 


... 

... 

1 

) 210,773 

5 142,924 

1 ... 

... 

Totals 

2,''o8o,o76 

2,413,384 

2,380,698 

1 , 953,549 

2,090, 563 

2,530,581 

2,500,000 

2,524,854 

2,507,881 


Est. list, I May, 1689; Harl. 7,437. 

Est. in Flanders, i May, 1689; Harl. 7,438. 

Do. Ireland, do. ; Harl. 7,439. 

An exact list of the Forces 1692 ; See Chap. XXIV for detailed list. 
The amount is thus made up : — 

£ 

Flanders 899,994 


7 

1 

o 

6 

2 


England 5 I 7 H 2 S 

Ireland 304,227 

Scotland 74,122 

Colonial, &c 

Abstract of Estimates, 1689-96 ; Try. State papers. 

180O proc. Ho. of Commons, 28 Novr., 1691. 

Abstract of Estimates, 1689-96 ; Try. State papers. 

List of Land Forces, &c., 1694 ; Add. MSS. 10,123. 

Proc. Ho. of Commons, 5 Novr., 1692, and 5 Deer., 1693. 

Abstract of Estimates, 1689-96. 

Proc. Ho. of Commons, 26 Novr., 1694. 

Abstract of Estimates, 1689-96. 

List of the Land Forces in England and beyond seas 1696 ; Try. State papers, and 


Home office records.' 

Proc. Ho. of Commons, 3 Deer., 1695. 

Proc. PI o. of Commons, 28 Octr., 1696. 

Particulars of grants to the Army and Navy : Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 17,761* 
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And 'the Annual Register gives the following totals of annual 


supplies on account of war: — 

£ 

1693 ... 

... 4, 017,079 

1694 ... 

• •• 5.539,087 

1695 ... 

... 5,036,430 

1696 

• 5 , 539,853 

1697 

... 5,395.078 


I am unable to reconcile the discrepancies of these various 
figures ; and the figures for those years that have not been 
quoted are equally full of inconsistencies. It may, perhaps, be 
presumed that the modern mischievous practice of obtaining 
votes on faulty estimates, and then applying them to some other 
purpose as Savings was in full swing at this period. The 
matter has not appeared to me worthy of any recondite in- 
vestigation ; but it may be taken for granted that the figures 
given by the Annual Register for years of Continental war are 
much nearer the mark of actual expenditure than the lesser 
figures. 

One or two examples of the distributive allotment of the 
above totals may be interesting to some readers. In 1680 the 
allotment was as follows : — 


General Officers (/.<?., Staff excepting Ordnance) and 

Contingencies ... ... 

H. M. ’s three troops of Horse Guards ... 

H.M.’s Regt. of Horse (Blues) 

H.M.’s Own Regt. of Foot Guards.,., 

The Coldstream Regt. of Foot 

the Duke of York’s ditto 

H. M. ’s Holland Regt. of Foot 


A’, 

7,022 10 10 
52,049 O O 
26,520 5 10 
32,944 5 10 
17,002 iB 4 
13,185 12 6 
12,820 12 6 


Total ;ri’i6i,S45 5 10 

Garrisons and Non-Regimen ted Forces 42,929 6 i| 

Includes Pensions ... ... £^^^7 5 6J'i 

365 o o 

Allowances on several occasions ;^i,i27 19 2 - 

And-— 

Added by H.M.’s command £15$ 2 6 


Total Est,., ... ... ..i ^204,474 II iij: 


In 1696,’^“* being a year of war, the distribution, for the Land 


Annual Register 1763. 

List of the Land Forces, 8cc., 16965 Try. state papers. 
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Forces “in England and beyond seas” included some additional 
items : — 

.V. d. 

Pay'^of the troops ... 2,007,881 19 ii 

The General Officers ... ... 315058 8 6 

For the Train (2,^., Artillery) ... 210,773 4 5 

For Transports, Hospitals, Contingencies, and 
other extraordinary charges of the war ... 460,000 0 0 


Total ... ... 7^2,709,713 12 10 


One more instance, that of 1699, will suffice : — 

£ s. d. 

Establishment for England from 26 March, 1699 : 

7,000 men in England (all regimented) 312,020 5 ^ 

£ s. d. 

Regt. of Fusileers, Jersey and 


Guernsey 

12,242 14 

2 




Regt. of Foot, W. Indies 

.. 12,142 6 

8 




4 Companies, New York 

4,258 6 

8 




I Company, Leeward Islands . 

1,117 2 

6 




I do. Newfoundland 

1,015 18 

4 






— 

30,776 

8 

4 

General Staff Officers and Contingencies... 

.. 

12,048 

9 

2 

Garrisons 



18,803 

4 

6 

Do. fire and candle ... 

. . 


3.052 

12 

9 

Half-pay to disbanded officers 



42,572 

13 

9 

Invalids for whom there is no 

room in Chelsea 




Hospital 


.. 

6.763 

18 

8 

Half-pay to Commissaries of Musters discharged 

730 

0 

0 

Total 



;,^426,766 

12 

2 


It is to be borne in mind that these amounts do not include 
the cost of the Ordnance Establishment and stores. For 
instance, of the Ordnance charge for the year 1679/80,^®^® 
7^40,000 may be estimated to have been for the Army. 

The authority for all issues of money from the military 
chest emanated from the Crown or from the General Com- 


Est. for England from 26 March, 1699; Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 10,123. 

Ordnance Estimate, 21 Novr., 1679; Harl. MS. 4,251. 

Captain- GeneraFs Commission, 1660 ; App. I. 

Heads of the late Lord-GeneraFs function, 1678 ; App. XXL 
Royal Warrt., Whitehall, 10 Octr., 1690, addressed to the Paymaster-General in 
Ireland, Baron Ginckell, General and Commander-in-Chief in Ireland, to give 
warrants for all payments, these warrants to constitute sufficient discharge, and no 
payments to be made without such warrants j Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. S» 754 * 

Warrant, 2 Febry., 1690/1, for payments of subsistence, by General Ginckell ; 
the Glarke MSS. contain many other proofs that this power was vested in the General 
in 1690 to ,1692. ■ ■ 

Letter, Cork, 12 Novr., 1690, Churchill to Clarke ; Clarke MSS. 
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manding in Ghief and all certificates for payment emanated 
from the Commissariat Officers ; indeed, there is an instance of 
an order for money by the Secretary for War being returned to 
him by, the General as it could not, be honoured without the 
signature of the Commissary-General. 

The , distribution of pay through the army was made by the 
Paymaster-General, the effective strength being checked by 
the Commissary-General of the Musters, and the regimental 
accounts being kept by a clerk or “ agent.” 

The functions of the Paymaster-General of the Forces were 
limited to finding the money for the pay of the troops and 
disbursing it in gross to the different regiments. It does not 
appear that he or, indeed, any one else audited the regimental 
accounts after the money was once issued, though there was 
some sort of audit before : in each regiment there were so many 
authorised officers and men to be drawn for, and for so many of 
this number as could be certified to by the Commissary-General 
of Musters pay was issued subject to certain deductions ; for the 
rest, it was entirely the affair of the Colonel of the regiment. 
The Paymaster-General was indeed merely a farmer of a part of 
the revenue, and a most lucrative affair this farming seems to 
have been. The actual annual fee ” or pay of the office was 
not more than /,400 a year^®®^ with a dwelling-house, but the 
Paymaster-General was allowed besides his salary, one shilling 
in the pound out of the whole pay of the army ; and for this 
consideration he undertook to advance funds on his own private 
credit, and to issue the pay of the regiments weekly. At the 
end of every four months he applied to the Treasury for 
reimbursement, including his own shilling per pound. If the 
Treasury did not pay promptly, interest accrued to the 
Paymaster-General at the rate of eight per cent per 
Sir Stephen Fox, who was Paymaster-General in Charles the 
Second’s reign, reckoned that for every fifteen or sixteen months 


1802 Warrt., May, 1679, Sir Stephen Fox to be Paymaster with a fee of ;!£‘400 per 
annum; Signet books. 

Warrt., 20 Deer., 1679, Nics. Johnson and Wm. Fox, Esqrs., to be Receiver 
and Paymaster of H.M.’s Guards, garrisons and forces” ma Sir J. Fox, with a fee 
of 20s. a day and house and offices in the tilt-yard adjoining the Horse-Guards; 
Signet books. 

1863 Pepys, 1667 : Pepys had these particulars from Sir Stephen Fox himself. 

Agreement, Aug., 1662; App. LXXL 

Royal Warrant, 17 Mar., 16S3/4 ; App, LXXI. 

Report of Commissioners for Auditing the Public Accounts, 1781. 

Pepys, 1667. 

i8{)5 |>epys.''' 



1 
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He gained about twelve per cent on his advances,^®^'^ which then 
amounted to about one hundred and thirty thousand pounds a 
year. Sir Stephen’s profits on this sum were therefore 

at eight per cent, over ten thousand a year,^^®^' which at that 
period was a very large income indeed 

On the first of January, 1684, these arrangements were 
altered, and while the shilling per pound continued to be 
deducted from the troops, the whole of it was not made over 
to the Paymaster-General as before; but one third was assigned 
to him^^^^ and to the payment of Exchequer fees^ while 
the other two thirds went to the Crown for the use of Chelsea 
Hospital, or towards the payment of the establishment of the 
“ forces,” — a ludicrous instance of the length to which the system 
of stoppages may be carried ; for thus during several days in 
the year the Army was actually taxed to pay itself. At the 
same time the Paymaster-General was no longer required to find 
the funds in advance, but he drew them by imprest from the 
Treasury at intervals. In Scotland the custom as late as 1699 
was to let the Paymaster-Generalship to Contractors, who in 
that year, for example, undertook to advance certain sums 
for a poundage of eightpence off the Foot, and twelvepence off 
the Horse and Dragoons. 

We have an example extant of what was ' signified to the 
mind of the Secretary at War and the other Authorities by the 
assignment of the two-thirds towards the payment of the 
“ establishment of the forces.” In Warrants of 1690 £365 a 

year is granted out of this stoppage to Mr. L’Etang of the 
Dutch Guards ; and 1,000 a year to Mr. Blathwayt, Secretary 
at War. 

The Paymaster-General ranked highest of all the administra- 
tive Staff of the Army, the Commissary-General of the Musters 
coming next after him. 

While the Paymaster-General’s duty was to keep and to issue 
the monies allowed for military purposes, the Commissary- 

Reresby (1685) ; ** whose employ was valued at ;^io,ooo per annum.” 

Royal Warrt, 17 Mar., 1683/4 ; App. LXXI. 

Royal Warrts,, i Janry., 1685, and i May and 25 Aug. ,1689; App. XCVL 

Report of Commissioners for auditing the public accounts, 1781. 

The numerous documents and authorities connected with the arrears of the 
troops from 1688 to 1700 shew that the Treasury was then looked to for payment, and 
that the Paymaster-General only issued as he received from the Treasury.- Represen- 
tation of Gommrs. of Excise to the Treasury ; Brit. Mus. , Add. MSS. 28,082. 

also Note 

Letter, 5 Mar., 1699, Earl of Argyll to Mr. Carstairs ; Macpherson. 

Royal Warranty (two), 2 June, 1690. Home Office records. 

■ 2 ■ T' 
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General OF Musters was responsible for the actual strength of 
the army. To, him were issued all Royal warrants authorising 

Increases or decreases of numbers, and upon his certificate the 
Paymaster-General issued the regimental subsistences to each 
corps. The officers composing the staff of this Commissary- 
General were styled Commissaries of Musters,’''' ’ tlufir especial 
duty being to muster the forces. 

The term Muster is derived' from the Latin word monstriim 
barbarice niiistrum, a shew : and a muster is a shew of soldiers 
for the purpose of proving that all borne on the rolls are actually 
forthcoming. Musters naturally date from, the earliest times of 
paid troops, their object being two-fold ; first the prevention of 
fraud through pay being claimed for mere paper men, and 
second to afford an opportunity to the Commissary for a proper 
periodical inspection of men, horses, arms, and accoutrements, 
with a view to satisfy him that the first were tlioroughly fit for 
dyty isra and that the others were neither made away with nor 
allowed to fall into an unserviceable state. 

The method of a muster in this country has remained iin- 
changed for at least three centuries, and we find in the regulations 
of Queen Elizabeth an exact counterpart of the muster of a 
regiment in this year of 1868:^*^^''* ‘‘at every mustering or 
assembling the captain^s bill shall be called by the clarkc, 
every man answering to his own name, marching forth as he 
is called, that no man unto two names make answer.” 

Besides being responsible that the ranks were kept up to the 
establishment, and that the equipment of the troops was perfect, 
the Commissaries of Musters were also responsible that the 
regulated period of leave was not exceeded,^ and that officers 
were duly commissioned to the rank for which they drew 


\m Cliamberlayne. 

'Establishment lists. 

Est, lists. 

Nairne papers, D.N., Vol. I, Fol. 92, Janry., 1692. Plan of descent to be made 
“ in England.’’ 

. 9 ^^ also succeeding Notes. 

18-3 Ralph Smith. 

Musters, Regulations 1663 ; App. XXIV. 

Schonl^erg’s Dispatches, 1689. 

Regulations for the Musters, Dublin, 29 July, 1697 ; App. XLVIl. 

Military Diet. 1702. 

Ralph Smith. 

Musters Regulations, 5 May, 1663 ; App. XXIV. 

Proclamation, Kensington, 26 Octr., 1696 ; Lond. Gazette. 

Heads of the late Lord General’s function (1660/70), 1678 ; App. XX L 
Musters, Regulations, 1663 App.- XXIV. " . 'P 

Articles of War, 1673, Art. 48 ; App. LHL 
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It was also a part of their duty to administer the oaths of 
allegiance to soldiers at their first muster, and to read to the 
troops any royal proclamations affecting them4^^^ 

At first every regiment used to be mustered seven times 
a-year,^®^® but from the year 1675 six times a-year, until 

in 1687 the musters were ordered to be taken monthly.^^®‘V In 
Ireland, however, in 1697 an order was published that 
musters were to be held at least four times a-year but oftener if 
directed. 

When the Commissary received his orders from the Com™ 
missary-General to muster any particular regiment,^®®^ he gave 
convenient notice’' of the time and place to the Colonel. The 
regiment then prepared in triplicate an alphabetical muster- 
roll^sss after the muster at least two of these were signed by 
the Commissary and two officers of each troop or company : 
one was then sent to the Commissary-General, and one (which 
was always on parchment) to the Paymaster-General, while the 
third remained in possession of the regiment. If the Pay- 
master-General received from the Commissary-General no 
intimation of informality in the muster he proceeded, upon the 
authority of this certified roll, to reckon the pay due to the 
regiment on the numbers shewn in it,^^®^ and submitted certifi- 
cates of the amount to the Commander-in-Chief, who thereupon 
granted a warrant for the issue of the money by the Paymaster- 
General. 

In 1673 the “ convenient notice "was reduced to the night 
before the muster and in 1678 it was ordered that the 
Colonels should sign the rolls instead of the troop or company 
officers. In 1690 further regulations were issued with the 

i» 7 i> Warrant, Dublin, i June, 1699 ; Dublin state papers. 

Royal Proclamation, Belfast, 19 June, 1690; Clarke MSS. 

Heads of the late Lord General’s function ; App. XXI. 

18?.) Royal Warrant, 3 Deer., 1674, ordering six musters instead of seven per 
annum from i Janry., 1675. 

Royal Warrt., 12 Mar., 1686/7 ; App. LXXVI. 

1881 Regulations for Musters, Dublin, 29 July, 1697 ; App. XLVII. 

1882 Musters Reg., 1663; App. XXIV. 

Articles of War, 1673, 51. 

Musters Reg., 1663, and Dublin, 29 July, 1697* 

Heads of the late Lord General’s function, 1678. 

Articles of War, 1673, Arts. 48 and 51. 

Late Lord General’s function ; App. XXL 

Articles of War, 1673, Art. 51. ■ 

Regulations for Musters, Dublin, 29 July, 1697 ; App. XLVII. 

i8B(i Order, 3 June, 1678, on returns of Coldstream Guards ; Mackinnon. 

Regulations, Whitehall, 30 May, 1690 ; App. CII. 

Musters Regulations, Dublin, 29 July, 1697. 
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view of checking the increasing frauds at musters: certificates, 
of absence from sickness were to be signed in the Commissary’s 
presence by the Major or Adjutant, by the Surgeon, and by the 
two senior captains not being of the company to which the 
soldiers in question belonged ; and similarly guardeil certificates 
we,re to be furnished for soldiers on furlough. The rolls were to 
be finally closed on the spot, and the parchment mpy (which it 
had become customary to leave with the regimental agent for 
transmission), was ordered to be dispatched by next post direct 
to the Commissary-General for transfer by him to the Pay- 
master-General : a copy was also to be furnished to the General 
Officer Commanding for his examination. 

When the Commissary disallowed any names on the muster- 
roll on account of unexplained absence or of unfitness, “ checks ” 
or respites ” were said to be placed upon those names, and 
their subsequent allowance upon sufficient explanation was 
termed “ removing the checks.” 

For purposes of distribution of pay and of keeping accounts, 
the Colonel of each regiment was allowed to employ a 
Goloners Clerk.” For this Clerk’s pay no provision was made 
by Government except in the First and Second P'oot Guards ; 
but in other regiments an unautkorised deduction of twopence 
in the pound on the whole pay of the regiment was devoted to 
this purpose. 

The Colonel’s clerk was entirely a civilian and was 
removable at the Colonel’s will, in fact the clerk was simply his 
servant : ^^‘^'Miaturally a post so remunerative as this might be 
(and indeed was) made, was greatly sought after, and as a 
consequence the Colonels used to sell it to the highest bidder.^^'^^ 

Abstract of Off-Reckonings of Coldstream Guards, 1695 ; Ap]-). XC’M L 

Letter, Dublin castle, 8 May, 1686 ; Clarendon to :Rochester ; Clarendon corres- 
pondence. 

House of Commons, Address, 26 Febry., 1694/5, ^^tates this deduction to be 
without warrant.” 

Such a deduction was also forbidden by the Mutiny Acts from 1688. 

1889 Chamberlayne, 1679. 

In 1694/5 Mr. Tracy Pauncefort, agent to the 13th Foot, was committed to the 
Tower ; had he ranked as an officer he would have been tried by court-martial. 

List of Agents; Harl MSS. 7,018. 

Letter, Dublin castle, 26 June, 1686, Clarendon to .Blathwayt: ‘‘At one 
“ time (^r other the Agents will be the ruin of the army here ; wlio, I perceive, are 
“ not to be controlled by any but the colonels, who will support tlicm.” 

“ Concerning the Agents of the Army (1693/4) ; Harl MS. 7,018.” 

Proceedings of House of Commons, 25 Janry., 1694/5. 

HouseofCommons Report, 1746 ; this report was retrospect ive. 

Proceedings of House of Commons, 25 Janry., 1694/5, 
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Gccasionally a soldier would be appointed as clerkd’^-^ Some- 
times the same man was clerk or agent to several regiments at 
'once,^®^®' ' 

In James the Second's reign the Coloners clerk had come 
to be termed the regimental Agent/' and from these agents 
sprang in course of time those banking firms now styled “ Army 
“Agents." 

The functions of a Colonel's Clerk corresponded somewhat 
with those of the modern paymaster : he kept the regimental 
accounts, and in turn accounted to the Colonel for the sums 
remitted by the Paymaster-General ; and, like a Paymaster, he 
had to give bonds or securities for his honesty. The acquit- 
tance of officers commanding companies were to be sufficient 
vouchers for an agent's accounts. 

The following tables exhibit the RATES OF PAY of all regi- 
mental ranks in the years 1687/9;^®®® and as the same rates 
were allowed (with only an exception or two, that will be 
afterwards noticed) in 1659 and in 1700, this table may be taken 
to represent the rates in force throughout the period here treated 
of:— 


Lend. Gaz., 6/10 Octr., 1698; Advertisement for ‘‘ Stephen Jope, corporal and 
‘‘ clerk of Major Naper’s troop ” of 5th Dr. Gels. ; this man may however have been 
only a sort of troop clerk, and not a regimental clerk. 

^**'*'^ List of Agents ; Hark MSS. 

Lend. Gaz., 26/29 Octr., 1685; advertisement for “ Richard Thurloe, Agent to 
“ Colonel KirlPs and Colonel Trelawney’s Regiments, and Clerk to Colonel Corn- 
“ wall’s troop in my Lord of Oxford’s regiment ” ; absconded with money. 

Proceedings of House of Commons, 25 Janry., 1694/5 * “ Some of them have two, 
“ three or even up to seven regts.” 

See Previous notes. 

I Wm. Sl Mary, Sess. 2, C. 4. 

Royal Warrt., Beccalaer, 17 June, 1695 5 Tyrawley papers ; Brit. Mus., Add. 
MSS. 23,642. 

Establishment list, i Janry., 1687, to 30 Apr., 1689; Hark MS. 7,018. 

Est. of the Forces in England and Wales, 27 P'ebry., 1659 ; Hark MS. 6,844. 

Also, 

House of Commons Journals, 1688. 

Nathan Brooks, 1684. 

Est. list, 1680; Hark MS. 6,425. 

Est. list, 1689/90, &c., Hark MS. 7, 018, and subsequent Est. Lists already 
quoted. 

Report, 2 Deer., 1690, of Paymaster General on claim for pay by Warrington’s 
Horse, for 1.689 ; Try. State Papers. 

Statement of Accounts of Quarter-Master de Trepetit 7th Dr. Gds. from i Janry,, 
1691/2, to 19 Aug., 1694 ; Hark MS. 7,018. 

Statement, 4 Deer., 1697, of pay of chaplain Jephson, 17th Foot ; Dub. state 
pa]')erH. 

State of arrears of Ensign Hanna, 9th Ft., 1691/93 ; Dublin State papers. 

Ditto CorpL Me Meara, 1693/94 ; ditto, &c., &c,, &c. 



Table of Rates of Regimental Pay afid Allowances ^ 1689. 
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The Life-Guards had superior pay to that of the Horse 
regiments ineluding the Blues : their rates of daily pay were as 
follows/®^® to which the allowances of the different grades have 
to be added : — 


Life Guards. 


Captain 

20/- 

per diem as Colonel and 10/- as 

Lieutenant 

15 /- 

» 

Captain. 

Cornet 

14/- 

>> 


Guidon 

12/- 

)> 


Quarter- Master ... 

9/- 



Chaplain . . 

6/8 

>) 


Surgeon 

6 /- 

jj 

and 2/- for a horse. 

Brigadeer 

7/- 


\ above their pay as 

Sub.-Brigr. 

I/- 

)j 

1 private gentlemen. 

Trumpeter 

5 /- 

3 ) 


Kettledrum 

5 /- 

3 ) 


Pte, Gentleman ... 

4/- 

33 



Horse Granadeers of the Life Guards. 


Lieutenant ... ... ... 8/- 

Serjeant ... 4/- 

Corporal 3/- 

Drummer ... ... ... 2/6 

Flautboy .. ... ... 2/6 

Granadeer 2/6 


In the Blues the Major had a troop and received therefore 
only five and sixpence a day besides ; and the Captains in 
this regiment drew fifteen shillings instead of ten shillings, this 
increase of their pay taking place at some period between 1680 
and 1688. When the Blues were quartered in Southwark the pay 
of the private troopers was raised eightpence a-day^^*^^ and that 
of the privates of the Foot-Guards was raised twopence a day^*^'^® 


I'licse rates appear to have been reduced afterwards ; 

LcUcr, Dublin, 2 June, 1691, Robinson to Clarke, ‘'S^. a day as a Brigadeer in 
the Guards who was no more than a Sub-Brigadeer at 2^. 6c/. per diem”; or 
perhaps tlic pay of these grades was lower in Ireland than in England as was the case 
with llic rank and file of other regiments. 

Est. list, i68o. 

Mmnn. Iv. of Raiielagh to the King, 1696 ; Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 10,123. 

Royal Warn., 12 May, 1671, and 23 Novr., ordering the pay of soldiers of 
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whenever quartered in London, In Ireland a sitnilar allowance 
of twopence a day for Foot and sixpence a day for fIor.se 
was made to all troops doing duty in Dublin. 

In 1691 the following additional allowances of pay were 
granted to the First and Second Foot-Guards 

Colonel ... 8/- Captairf ... 6/- 

Lieut-Col ... 5/- Ensign ... 2/-* 

Major ... 3/- 

WORKING-PAY had been instituted at least as early as 1680, 
the rate varying from sixpence a-day at home to eighteenpeiice 
abroad ; and in 1691 we have a record of the intention to 
form an artillery working corps of soldiers who were to 
receive working-pay when employed in artillery duties. 

The rates of pay of the Staff are exhibited in the following* 


the Foot Guards on duty at Rochester to be reduced to St/, a day until llieir return to 
London; also various \Varrants for payments ; W.O. records. 

Est. List, 1687/89; lot/. per diem for privates of the Foot-Gttards, hut “if 
** quartered out of London the soldiers to be reduced to 8t/. a day.” 

Abstract of Est., Septr., 1673; Brit Mus., Add. MSS. 28,082, 

1900 Warrants, 19 June, 6 Aug., 22 Septr., 1697, and 4 Apr,, 1698, to pay 
such amounts to the ilth Ft, Wolseley Is Horse, and 2nd Dr, Gds., &c. 

Proclamation, Dublin, 26 July, 1697 5 Dub. stale paj)ers. 

1901 Royal Warrt. , Whitehall, 10 Janry., 1690/91, for i st Ft Gds. ; I lari. M S, 

7,437- 

Royal Warrt., Whitehall, 15 Apr,, 1691, for Coldstream Regt., ditto. 

Thacker (Account of Tangier), 1680 : “ And when the private soldiers <lo not 
“ mount the guard they may either employ themselves on the mole and recci\'e the 
“ King’s pay which is eighteen pence a-day or,” &c. 

Royal Warrt., i8 Mar., 1685/6; For payment to soldiers of the Foot-Giiartls and 
the Royal Regiment of Fusileers of the sum oi £116 1 is. 6d. “ which we are gra(!iously 
“ pleased to allow for the work done in Hyde Park, after the rate of sixpence ])er 

diem to every Non-Commissioned Officer and .soldier employed therein” ; “ to lie 
“ paid without deduction.” 

Letter, London, 29 Janry., 1690/1 ; J. Richards to Clarke ; Clarke MSS. 

See next Chapter under Artillery. 

Est, lists to 1700 ; Hark MSS. 6,425 ; 4,161 ; 7,018 ; 7,436 ; 7,437 ; 7,438 ; 
and 7,441, &c., &c. ; and Brit. Mus., Add. MSS, 10,123, Szc. 

Royal Warrt., 28 Novr., 1686; Dy. Judge Adv. for Jersey at 2 s. 6('i. ; Hark 
MS. 7,436. 

Royal Warrt, 10 Mar., i6Z6ly y 20s. additional to Secretary at War; App, 
LXXV. 

R. Warrt, Whitehall, 12 Mar., i6S6l*j ; increase of pay of Dy. Commissics. of 
Musters ; xA-pp. LXXVL 

R. Warrt, I Janry., 1689/90, Appointing a “ Physician to the garrison of 
“ Portsmouth,” at yi*. 6 d a day ; Hark MSS. 7,437. 

R. Warrts., 1 Mar., 1689/90, for est of fixed and marching hospitals in Ireland ; 
App. XCVIII, 

R. Warrt,, Whitehall, 2 Janry., 1690/1, Establishing two “Assistants to ilu: t)r. 
“Mast Genl of Our Forces in Ireland at 1 0^. per diem each.” Hark MSS. 7,430. 

Royal Warrt,, Whitehall, 12 Apr,, 1690, appointing Wm. Robinson and 
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table, but as the allowances cannot be accurately stated they are 
omitted altogether : — 


Table of Staff Pay to a.0. 1700. 


Grade. 

Rates p6r diem. 

Remarks. . , 

1680. 

1687. 

1690. 

General Commanding-in-Chief. . . 


;^’lO 

^S'6tO;^IO 


General 


£f> 

£6 


Lieut. -General 



£4 


Major-General 


Aoj- 

40I- 


Brigadeer- General 


30/- 

30/- 


Paymaster-General ... 

20/- 

60/- 

60/- 

-Besides fees, pay for 

Commissary of the Pay-Office . . 

12/- 

self and clerks. 

Commissary-General of Musters 

1 1/6 

17/6 

25/8-| 

-Besides fees. 

Chief Deputy Commissary do. . . . 

13/’ 

23/- 


Deputy do. do.... 

5/- 

Si- 

10/- 


Clerk to do. do 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 


Commissary - General of Pro- 


visions ... 


30/- 

20/- to 30/- 


Secretary to the h'orces ... 

20/- 

40/- 

60/- ™ 

-For self and ex- 

Quarler-Master-Gcneral 

20/- 

1 

20/- ! 

penses of clerks 
and offices. 

Assistant to do. ... 


lo/- 


Adjutant-General 

15/' 

20/- 

20/- 


Scout- Ma.st or "General ... 

IS/* 

20/- 

20/- 


judge- Advocate ... 

( 'lerk to ilo. 

7/6 

2/6 

12/6 

2/6 

I 20/- 


1 kqnity judge- Advocate 


2/6 to 10/- 

2/6 to 10/- 


Pit )\t )st - M arshal -General 


8/- 

8/- 


Ins])ector“General of Garrisons... 


16/5I: 


Mar.slial of (he 1 lor.se 

■ 7/“ 

7/“ 

7/- 


VV a go n - M a ster - G en eral 


10/- 


Aide-tle-Camp ... 


loj- 

10/- 


Secretary to a Commander-in- 





('lucf (/.<% Military Secretary) 

... 


10/- 



Bartholopiew Van Homrigh Esquires to be jointly or separately Commissaries- 
Genera! of the Provisions in Ireland at 20s, a day each ; Harl. MS. 75439* 

■R. Warrt., Whitehall, 29 Deer., 1690, Establishing a Wagon-Master-General to 
tlic Army at 10.?. a day ; liarl. MS. 75439* 

Royal Warrt., 28 Septr,, 1689, Appointing two “Controllers or Commissaries- 
“ General of all provisions and necessaries for the forces” in Ireland at 20^. each a 
day “ as salary for themselves and clerks” besides incidental expenses as stationery, 
&c. ; I lari. MS. 7,439. 

Petition, Apr., 1691, of Col. Edw. Maine, Brigacleer of Horse, for pay 1688/91, 
reckoned at 30.1'. a day ; Try. State Papers, 

Report, 21 July, 1697, on Major-General Leveson’s petition for 7^732 1 01. 0^4 
fur P)f)6; Try, Slate Papers. 

Warrant, Dublin, 10 June, 1697, placing Earl of Galway on establishment as 
Lifiitmuuild hmeral at ^4 a day ; Dub, state papers. 

Ihiyal Warrant, 17 May, 1697, establishing an Adjutant-General to the Army in 
Ireland al a day ; Dub, state papers. 

Rcgulaiions and Est. of the Ordnance, 1683 j Hark MS. 6,334. 
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Ordnance. 


Grade. 

16S3. 

Per annum. 

Remarks. 


£ 


Master-General ■ 

1,500 


Lieut. -General 

800 


Surveyor-General 

400 


Clerk of Ordnance 

400 


Storekeeper-General 

400 


Clerk of Deliveries 

300 


Treasurer 

500 


Secretary 

200 


OfEce Clerks 

40 to 75 


Armoury -keeper 

60 


Armourer ... 

20 to 25 


Keeper of small guns 

80 


Furbisher do. 

30 to 40 


Storekeeper 

20 to 120 





Principal Engineer in 

Principal Engineer 

300 


1662, /,243 6.S'. 8^4 ; of 

2nd do. 

250 


2nd Engineer in 1660, 

3rd do. 

150 


7^173 5 of an Engineer in 

Young men to be bred up as Engineers 

100 


1689, 10/- per diem ; one 

Master- Gunner 

190 


Engineer in Ireland, 1691, 




L received 20/- i>er diem. 

Do. Mate ... 

£ 4 S 10/- 


Gunner 

l/- per diem 


Eiremaster 

150 

In 1687 and 1690, a Fire 



master at 3/- per diem. 

Do. Mate ... 

80 


Fireworkers or Petardiers 

40 


Proof-Master 

20 


Wagon-Master 

100 


Clerk of Cheque 

60 


Purveyor (of Transport) ... 

40 



Royal Warrt., Whitehall, 25 July, 1683, for est. of ditto ; ditto. 

Patent, i Apr., 1662, appointing Sir Bernard cle Gomme Chief or Principal 
Engineer of all garrisons and forts with a fee of 13^'. a day. 

Grant, Octr., 1660, to Thos. Loup of ofEce of Engineer to the Master of 
Ordnance and Artillery at a pension of ;^i 00 a year and a fee of 4.9. a day; Dom. 
state papers. 

R. Warrt., 13 Aug., 1689, to pay “D. Moliboy one of the Engineers eniploycd 
“ in Our service in Ireland’’ 10.?. a day ; Harl. MS*, 7,439* 

Report, 6 Mar., 1693/4, on petition of W. Romer, late an Engineer in Ireland at 
2o.i'. a day ; Try. State papers. 

Statement of arrears of J. Watson Gunner at is, a day, Dublin, 2 1 Apr., 1698 ; 
Dub. 'state papers.'' . ■ 
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Grade. 

Rates per diem. 

Remarks. 

1680. 

1688. 

1690. 

Physician-General 

Chirurgeon-General 

Apothecary-General 

Governor of a Hospital ... 

Master-Surgeon (Staff) 

Garrison-Surgeon do. 

Surgeon’s Mate do. ... ... 

Master- Apothecary do. 

Apothecary’s Mate do. ... ■ ... 

Purveyor do. 

Clerk of Hospital Accounts 

Clerk of Hospital Furniture | 

Hospital Steward ... ... . . . i 

Hospital Cook 

Nurse-Tender 

6/8 

10/- 

lo/- 

20/- 

20/- 

10/- 

lo/lli 

10/. 

& 

t 

t 

t- 

2/6 



One of the oldest regulations under the head of pay was to 
the effect that no Officer could draw pay in a double capacity/®^^ 
except a General Officer, or an Officer of a regiment as captain 
and field-officer. 

It will readily be perceived, from what has been said and 
from what is to follow, that the soldier of to-day is far better off 
in point of remuneration than the soldier of the seventeenth 
century, even after making allowance for the decreased value of 
money. For it is to be recollected that while the soldier of 
William’s reign pocketed only what trifling surplus he could 
make for himself out of his subsistence money, the soldier of 
Queen Victoria’s reign receives a liberal grant of clothing, his 
lodging, his fuel and light, besides being provided with a good 
ration at a stoppage generally much below its cost price/'^*^^ 

But the pay of the Officers has not improved equally with 
that of the men, for it appears to be forgotten by the Authorities 
that the Allowances which they are so constantly and arbitrarily 
cutting down as excrescences are a part and parcel of an Officer’s 
pay and have been so from time immemorial. 

An explanation of the term '' subsistence,” of which use has 
just been made, opens up the view to the whole dreadful system 
of STOPPAGES ; a system of bare-faced peculation in the seven- 


Musters Regns,, 5 May, 1663 ; App. XXIV. 

The ration is given free of all stoppage since this was penned (1890). 
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teenth century, and whose abuses have even now not entirely 
ceased.''".; 

The pay of the soldier was divided under three heads, 
namely:;’ first, Subsistence-money ”■ at the regulated rates of 
two .shillings out of his pay of two and sixpence for a Trooper, 
one and twopence out of one and sixpence for a Dragoon, and 
sixpence out of eight ' pence for a Foot soldier : second, the 
‘‘ Gross Off- Reckonings/’ which were the difference between the 
total pay and the subsistence: and, third, the ‘Diet off- 
reckonings,” which were the balance of the Gross off- 
reckonings after all lawful deductions. These net off-reckonings 
formed the clothing fund and went into the hands of the 
Colonel of the regiment for that purpose. The only portion of 
the soldier’s pay supposed to be paid directly to himself was his 
subsistence, and out of it he had to pay the charges of his 
billet for himself and horse, such charges being limited by Act 
of Parliament to the amount of the subsistence-money. The 
subsistence was liable to no stoppages whatever, as it was 
indeed, as the name implies, all that the soldier had to live on ; 
for rations were not issued except (on payment) when it was 


Royal Warrt., i Febry., 1677/8, divides pay into subsistence aiicl off-reckonings, 
the latter to be applied to clothing ; App. IX. 

Other authorities will be quoted as the subject proceeds. 

u>08 Letter, Dublin Castle, 4 Deer. , 1686, Clarendon to Rochester ; “the Major- 
“ General said all the deductions were to be made out of the warrants for full pay 
“ and that the soldiers ought to have all their subsistence money,” &c. Clarendon 
Correspondence. 

Order, Whitehall, 27 Novr., 1687 ; Lond. Gaz., 28 Novr., i Deer., 1687 ; Captains 
of Foot to pay subsistence money of three shillings a week in two equal payments 
‘ ‘ without deduction ” : also to account with each soldier every two months for six- 
pence a week more allowed by us for the providing such necessaries for each soldier 
“ to which the off-reckonings or residue of their pay hath not formerly been lialile.” 
The said off-reckonings to be employed by Colonels “ for the clothing and poundage 
“ and satisfying all other remaining expenses, for which account to be made to each 
“ soldier at the time of every clothing.” 

Proclamation, Dublin, 26 July, 1697, concerning the pay and clothing of the 
Army; Dub. State papers; Foot-soldiers out of Dublin “shall constantly receive 
“two shillings every week without stoppages or deductions on any pretence what- 
“ever”; and Captains to account with each soldier every four months “for the 
“ fourpence per week stopped out of his subsistence” (it is to be observed that the 
subsistence in Ireland was fourpence a day). No deduction to be made from sub- 
sistence of one shilling a day for Horse and ninepence halfpenny fur Dragt>ons; 
App. XC. 

Statement of accounls of Wolseley's Horse, 1694/97 ; Dublin state jxiper.s. 

Decision, 14 July, 1697, by the General Court Martial upon case of privates in 
nth hoot, “ that a mistake has been committed by the Officers in making dediictiuns 
“out of the weekly groats (f.^.,fourpences) of the said private men for Poundage, 
“ Pells, and Hospital fees, which should have been discounted for in their ofbreckoii- 

“ ings ” /—ordered to be repaid them ; ditto. 
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found absolutely necessary in the field. In 1687 the subsistence 
was practically reduced “by one-seventh by making one day’s 
pay per week liable to purchase of necessaries.^^^^ 

The pay of the troops up to the year 1684 was subject to no 
stoppages whatever except the one shilling in the pound already 
mentioned, which had always been deducted, originally /‘in 
;Vconsideration of the weekly payment by way of advance for 
their subsistence,” but which was continued when no such 
convenience was any longer afforded in return. 

In 1684 a further stoppage of one day’s pay per annum 
(and two days in leap years) was ordered for the support of 
Chelsea Hospital. 

These then were the only authorised regular stoppages from 
the soldier’s pay ; and these were not to be levied on his 
subsistence/^^^® which was to remain intact, but on the off- 
reckonings. The rates of subsistence were as follows : — • 


Older, Whitehall, 27 Novr., 1687, quoted in last note. 

Royal Warrts., i Janry., 1685 ; i May and 27 Aug., 1689 ; App. XCVI. 

Est. list, 1687/89. 

Statement of arrears of Qr. Master de Trepetit, 7th Dr. Gds., 1692/94; Harl. 
MS. 7,018. 

A similar deduction, but of sixpence instead of a shilling, was made on the Irish 
establishment ; Royal Warrt., 27 Octr., 1679 ; App. LXIX. 

Royal Charter, 19 Febry., 1684 ; App. LXX. 

Letter, Dublin castle, 8 May, 1686 ; Clarendon to Rochester. 

Statements of arrears of Chaplain Jephson, 1697; of Ensign Hanna, 9th Foot, 
1692/3 ; of Captain Parsons, 1691/3 ; and of Ensign Martin of Drogheda’s regiment, 
1692/8; Dub. state papers. 

Mutiny Acts, 1688 to 1700. 

Royal Warrt,, 17 June, 1684, App. LXXII. 

Mutiny Acts, 1688 to 1700. 

Order, Whitehall, 27 Novr., 1 6S7, Lond. Gazette. 

;Est. lists, 1687/9 ; 16S9 ; Harl. MSS., 7,018, 7,437, &c. 

Acct., Mayor of Chester, Vr., 3 June, 1689 ; Try, state papers. 

Statements of arrears of Officers’ pay; Dub. state papers. 

Order, Dublin, 23 Aug. , 1697, promulgating order from England being “ Regula- 
‘‘ tion nf subsistence for the forces in Ireland to commence i July, 1697 ” ; Dub. state 
papers. 

i^roclaraation, Dublin, 26 Jiily, 1697 ; App. XG, 
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Colo nisi, ns sue 
I,yt.-('ul. <K>. 

Major 
C:i])tiLin ... 
Lieut. 

Ensign ... 
Cornet . . . 
Adjutant.., 
Surgeon ... 

Qr. -Master 
Chaplain.. 
Serjeant ... 
Gorporal... 
Trumpet... 
Drummer 

Private ... 


I 

687.- 

-England. 


1 697.- — Treland. 

Hor.se. 

Dragoon.s. 

Foot. 

Hor.se, 

Dragoons, 

Eovit. 



^ ... 


5/- 

sh 

5/- 



0) 

OJ 


3/- 

iLi, 

2/0 

? 03 d 


■ ... 

... 

6/S 

6/8 

'/« 

O o 


u 

13 

... 

71 - 

sA 

4/- 

«4~l 

0 § 


d 

2/- 

5 h 

3/- 

H'- 



2 

1/6 

4/6 

2/6 

z/S 

2/6 

r/6 

2/“ 



d 


3/- 

3/- 

3/3 -twd 

OS: ^ e 

0) 0 g 


ILTI 



2/. 

.■\.ssi.stant 

o 'I 

0 ii 03 

5/- 

rO 

Co '** 


3/- 





3/4 

3/4 

3/4 " 



0 

-/lOf- 

1/6 


^ § o 


Po 

-/7f 


1/3 

-/6 



S:^ ... 


1/6 


7/> 

0> fS 0 

d^ d 


f 1/2 ... 

-/7f 

1/6 

ij- 

^ fO o 

/»/ 

-/6 

-m 

*/4 

Q o 

8s?i! 

2/- 

|[ -/() when 

cU.sino 

unted. 


V? 








So that the pay of the soldier was theoretically dis]X).sc(l of 
thus:-- 


Vizt. J)eductions. Oir-mrkoin 

in^s, being 


Fnvate.s. 

Gro: 

5s Pay. ■{ 

\ 


Subsistence. 

Gross 

Off-reckonings. 

124 . 
per £. 

One day’s ; 
I3ay for 
Chelsea. 1 

le 

dctl 

‘ckonings 
ss ihe 

ucii<.3ns. 


Per 

diem. 

Per arm. 

Per 

diem. 

Perann. j 

Per 

diem. 

1 Perann. 

i 

Per ann. 

Perann. 

j Per 

1 diem. 

Per aim. 


d. 

£ s. d 


s. d. 

£ s. tl. 

J*. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s, d. 

£ s. d. 

d. 

£ s, d. 

Horse... 

2 6 

45 12 € 


2 0 

j 36 10 0 

0 6 

926 

2 5 7I 

0 2 6 

4'42 

6 14 4 i' 

Dragoons 

I 6 

27 7 t 


1 2 

21 5 10 

0 4 

6 I S 

1 7 4 l 

0 1.6 

3 ‘05 

4 12 gh 

Foot 

0 8 

12 3 ^ 


0 6 

926 

0 2 

3 0 10 

0 12 2 

008 

■1*58 

280 


And had this disposition of the soldier’s pay been adhered to, 
there would have been little ground for complaint, indeed none 
at all except that the continuance of the deduction of the 
poundage might have been objected to after the quid pro quo 
had been withdrawn. But unfortunately the practice differed 
widely from the theory ; and the soldier was subjected to so 
many wholly illegal as well as semi-authorised stoppages, that 
he may without exaggeration be said to have been robbed 
wholesale both by the Government and by his own officers. 
The soldier was eventually the sufferer, for as the officers looked 
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upon the off-reckonings as their peculiar prey it was to their 
interest to have all the irregular stoppages taken out of the 
subsistence instead of out of the off-reckonings, and thus 
deprive not themselves but the soldier. The stoppage of 
twopence per pound for agency has already been noticed, and it 
was not discontinued even after the declaration of the House 
of Commons that it #as illegal. 

In Ireland one day’s pay per annum was deducted for the 
Commissary-General of Musters, as late as 1686 in England 
however this obnoxious stoppage was knocked off in 1679 : 
in 1680 this fee was restored to the Commissary-General of the 
Musters, but its renewal created so much discontent that the 
Commissary-General ‘Ho avoid any dispute with the officers ” 
expressed his willingness by Royal Warrant to receive only 
one-third of a day’s pay per annum. The First Foot-Guards 
were alone exempted from this stoppage.^^^^ 

Another deduction made in Ireland, and from English 
regiments, was for the Clerk of the Pells,^*^^® or the book-keeper 
of the Exchequer Office : this was a grievance less felt in 


Statements of arrears of Officers ; Dub. State papers. 

Letter, Dublin Castle, 8 May, i6S6 ; Clarendon to Rochester; ‘‘As for 
“ what the Miister-master-general claims which is a day’s pay per annum, which, 
“ from the common foot soldier is sixpence in the year ; I find by all the enquiry I 
“ can make, that that demand has been allowed to him ever since Sir — King, grand- 
“ father to the present Lord Kingston, was Commissary-General, which was before 
the rebellion in 1641. The King allows the Commissary-General upon the establish- 
“ ment £336 per annum, and, as you will find it there mentioned (for the establish- 
“ ment is entered in the council book at Whitehall), to continue his taking one whole 
“ day’s pay in the year from the army. What the deductions are in England I 

“know not, but have written to Mr. Blathwait to be informed.” “The 

“ King very well knows the Maister- Master-General’s office is a place of great trust, 
“ and he is obliged to keep several clerks and deputies. If he be allowed nothing 
“ but his salary, it will be very narrow ; and the King cannot have a better Officer, 
“ in his station, than Mr. Yarner the present Muster-Master-General, who is a very 
“honest gentleman, and the most exact man in all his affairs that I have ever 
“ known.” 

Petition, Apr., 1692, of Abraham Yarner Esqre., Muster-Master-General of the 
forces in Ireland, “stating that his salary and profits for the last three years had 
“ not been half so much as formerly” ; Try. state Papers. 

Royal Warrant, Whitehall, 10 Septr., 1680; Restoring the “one day’s pay 
“ per annum from every Officer and soldier in the army,” stated in preamble to have 
been previously knocked off by Establishment of January, 1679 ; Brit. Mus., Add. 
MSS. 27,277. 

wio Warrant, Whitehall, ii Mar., 1680/81 ; Add. MSS. 27,277, Brit. Mus. 

iyi 7 Royal Warrant, Whitehall, 25 Febry., 1681/2.1 

Pells is a word for parchment derived from the Latin pellis a skin ; the 
Exchequer rolls were kept on parchment. 

Letter, Dublin Castle, 8 May, 1686, Clarendon to Rochester. 

Letter, Dublin Castle, 20 Febry., 1685/6, do. to do. ; “ the Pells you see is lo^. 
in the , 
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England because the Exchequer fees were defrayed out of the 
poundage : it was however paid by English troops serving in 
Ireland, the rate being one-half per cent, on the whole pay. 

When the great wars broke out and hospitals became an 
accessory of our armies, HOSPITAL STOPPAGES were established. 
At first this stoppage was fixed at the full subsistence of the 
patientd^^^^ In King James’s Irish army the rate was threepence 

Statement of arrears of officers, 9tli Ft., 17th Ft., and Drogheda’s Ft, &c. ; 
Dub. state paj)ers. 3 Wm. Sc Mary. 

Report of the Commissioners for the Public Accounts of the Kingdom {Lond. 
1783} relative to salaries, fees, and gratuities received by the officers and clerks in the 
Pay Offices of the Na\ry and Army and in the receipt of H.M.’s Exchequer. “ By an 
“ Act passed in third year of Wm. & Mary, the officers of the Exchequer were 
“ prohibited from taking any other fees for the receiving or issuing supplies granted 
“ by Parliament, except such ancient and legal fees as should be allowed to be so by 
the Barons of the Court of Exchequer” (App. No. 34). 

(App. No. 34) Table or Schedule of the ancient and legal fees allowed by the 
Lord Chief Baron and Barons of the Coife of the Court of Exchequer, &c., 1692. 

For Issuing of Money. 

For all monies arising by these aids and supplies which have been appropriated or 
issued to the land forces according to an agreement made in the year 1667 by the then 
Lord Treasurer, Lord General and Chancellor of the Exchequer, attested by the 
Right Honble. Sir Stephen B^ox, Knt, one of the Lords Commissioners of Their Mds 
Treasury ; by which agreement the Auditor’s fees are "lessened from twopence in the 
pound which amounts to i6r. Sd, per cent, and were the ancient legal fees for services 
of this nature, to one farthing + (of a per pound, which is his share of 
one penny halfpenny per pound settled by the aforesaid agreement for all the 
officers of the Exchequer so that his and his clerk’s share amount to 3.?. 6 d. per cent. 

Memorandum: “That these fees are deducted from the soldiers out of their pay 
and are not placed upon the King’s account.” 

The Clerk of the Pells. 

For all monies arising by these aids and supplies, which have been appropriated 
or issued to the Land forces of a farthing per pound, which is is. Jd. per cent. 

The Four Tellers. 

For all monies appropriated or issued to the Land Forces according to an 
agreement (1667), &c., as in first quotation above in Treasury ; by which agreement 
the Tellers’ fees are lessened from i 6 s. 6 d. per cent, to ^d. 4- (of a ffirthing) per 
pound, which is ^d. per cent, which is their share of the i^d. per pound 
settled by the aforesaid agreement for all the officers of the Exchequer so that the 
four Tellers and their clerks share amounts to : — 

Per cent. 

To the four Tellers ... ... ... 51. 7x%^/. 

To their Clerks ... ... ... ... ... ... is. gj%d. 

Memorandum, as before. 

Royal Warrant, Hampton Court, 29 July, 1689, authorising deductions of 
“full subsistence” of Privates and Non-Commissioned officers of hoot, aiKp “ the 
“ full pay” of Privates and Non-Commissioned Officers of Horse and Dragoons, 
during their stay in Hospital towards the support of the Hospital,” whereof 
threepence a day per man for the one and twopence a day for the other to be paid to 
the hospital apothecary for providing medicines external and internal, and the 
remainder to go towards the general expenses ; Harl, MS. 7,439, 
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per pound on the full pay of all officers and soldiers: and 
this system was adopted in our army in 1690 when the stoppage 
was ordered to be one farthing a day from every private on the 
rolls, while officers paid sometimes sixpence per pound and 
sometimes one day’s pay per annum these rates, however, 
varied according to the country in which the soldier happened 
to be serving ; thus the hospital rates in Flanders differed from 
those in Ireland.^®^® 

After the peace of Ryswick a deduction for medicines 
continued to be made at the rate of twenty pounds a year 
from each regiment of Horse or Dragoons, and twenty-five 
pounds from Foot-regiments ; and this stoppage was beyond all 
doubt taken out of the subsistence ; such stoppages had 
obtained from prior to 1672. 

When rations were issued in the field a stoppage was with 
reason exacted on this account ; but the mode of assessment, at 
first just, became afterwards utterly unreasonable. The earliest 
instance of STOPPAGES FOR RATIONS occurs in 1678 when a 
stuyver per diem was ordered to be stopped from the troops in 
the Low Countries for bread, and any surplus of cost was to be 


Charge of the Army in Ireland; Harl. MS. 7,194; “To money said 

“ regiment (8th Foot) is to allow for diet of sick and wounded in Hospital at 4^/. per 
“ diem each to ist Janry., 1690/1 ” (fourpence was the subsistence in Ireland). 

“ To the charge of the Hospital according to a new establishment of id, per diem 
“ upon each private soldier,” per number on the muster-rolls, from i Janry., 1690/1. 

Letter, Dublin, 8 Septr., 1691, P. Goodwin (Hospital Purveyor) to Clarke ; Has 
“ saved considerably of the allowance of fourpence each man a day ” ; Clarke MSS. 

1921 Proceedings of the Parliament in Ireland with the establishment of their forces 
there ; Lond. 1689. 

Statements of arrears Wolseley’s Horse, 1694/7 ; Ensign of Drogheda’s Foot, 
1692/8; 17th Foot, 1693/7; Ensign 9th Foot, 1692/3; a Captain, 1691/3 ; all at 6^f. 
per pound of gross pay ; Dub. state papers. 

Statement of arrears Chaplain of Mitchelburne’s Foot, 1691/7; Dub. state papers. 

Statement Quarter-Master 7th Dr. Gds., 1692/4, Harl. MS. 5 these are one 
day’s pay per annum. 

Warrt., Breda, 12 May, 1692 ; W.O. records; Infty. and Dragoons one 
penny per man per week, and Horse twopence “to be applied towards the main- 
tenance of the Hospitals which we have ordered to be erected” ; applicable to 
troops in “ the Low Countries ” only. 

Hospital Accounts for the year 1692 in the Low countries ; Harl. MS. 7434 ; 
“ Received from the Army in eight weeks, I May to 24 June, it being for the 
“ stoppages for the Horse at 2s. a week and from the Foot at i^. a week.” 

“Received from the Army for the sick and wounded soldiers that are in the 
“ Hospitals at 3(^. per diem each man a day.” 

In Ireland in 1686 one day’s pay per annum was stopped from all soldiers for 
Hospitals ; Account of the several deductions, &c., Brit. Mus. , Add. MSS, X5,897, 
Orders, Dublin, 20 Octr., 1698, and 10 July, 1699 ; Dub. state papers. 

■ Chap. ■ XXXI, Notes 224740 2254. ^ ■ 

j^otter, Septr., 1678, Earl of Mbnmouth to Earl of Feversham ; App. XLV. 

,2 U.- 
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repaid easy deductions from the soldiers when they are out 
“ of the field, and have no bread furnished them '' ; at the same 
time any surplus of stoppage was to be placed to the credit of 
the troops. 

At this time the decision of such matters was in the hands 
of the Commander-in-Chief advised by his Commissary- 
General ; but we shall see how the soldier fared when the 
Secretary at War got the upper hand of the Commissary- 
General In 1689, when the war broke out in Ireland, a 
regulated stoppage was again paid ; but it was decided by the 
Commissary-GeneraP®^® that ''whatever the soldiers paid less 
" for provisions than they cost the King, which was not much, 
“ yet, be it more or less, it is His Majesty's loss." In July, 1689, 
a Royal order appeared desiring the Commissary-General to 
furnish the Paymaster-General with a statement of the value of 
all supplies of provisions to the troops in Ireland, and tlie 
Paymaster-General was to withhold the subsistence-money 
until that value had been recovered; but it was added in the 
true spirit of bureaucratic irony that the sum recovered was 
not to exceed the rates of subsistence-money ; which is as 
much as to say that, when the soldier had been stripped 
of his uttermost farthing, His Majesty was graciously pleased 
to order that he should not be forced to pay what he did not 
possess. 

Throughout the wars in Ireland and FlandersJ®®® regiments 
were charged the full value of provisions issued to them. But 
not alone of provisions : the troops were actually made to pay 
for the arms they carried, nay even for the powder and ball 
expended against the enemy : against this last charge in 
particular the troops remonstrated strongly, but for a long time 
In 

A similar charge for all arms issued out of store had been 


Mr, Shales’s answers to the two inquiries of the Committee of Parliament for 
accounts, &c., respecting the provisioning the Army in Ireland when he was 
Commissary-General, 25 Novr., 1690 ; Try. state papers. 

1937 Eoyal Warrt, Hampton Court, 29 July, 16S9 ; App. XXVIII. 

1928 xhe charge of the army in Ireland, 1689/92 ; Harl. MS. 7,194. 

What accounts are wanting in relation to the Army, 1694 ; Harl MS. 7,018, 
Charge of Army in Ireland, 1 6S9/92. 

1930 Order, Dublin, 3 Febry., 1697/8, to officers of Ordnance to make ‘‘ account 
“ of what is chargeable upon the several regiments now or lately of the army in this 
“ kingdom, for arms ammunition and other things delivered out of the stores of war 
“ for their use from 1 Janry., 1691/2, to 30 June, 1697 ” ; Bub. state papers. 

1931 i^oyal Letter, 1664, to the Lieut, of the Ordnance 3 Bom. state papers, 
however, next chapter, Note 
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made as early as 1664 ; but before that date the charge for 
munitions (which, however, had obtained as early as the reign of 
Henry the Eighth) had been dropped, to be revived later. 

The stoppages for subsistence on board ship were 
equivalent to the amount of daily subsistence-money. The 
following are examples of the War Office statements of 
regimental accounts (completed years after the period to which 
they refer), and exhibit the disposal of the men's pay for 
stoppages of various kinds when on active service in the 
Field, and when complaints were rife that the troops were 
actually starving, e.g , : — 



So that, reckoning in proportion to the table of distribution 
of pay given a few pages back we may assume the gross off- 
reckonings for the Foot regiment to have been in round figures 
1 1,500, the whole of which we may be perfectly certain was 
appropriated by the Colonel without any deductions whatever. 
The remaining ;^3S,8oo represents the subsistence. The total 
payments to the regiment amounted to ;^32,8oo. Deducting 
from this the pfi 1,500 we have the residue of subsistence 
actually paid to the regiment, namely ;^2 1,300, instead of the 
;^35,8 oo which it represented. Thus the soldier was paid only 


i^eport, 25 June, 1698, signed Coningsby, Chas. Fox and Wm. Blathwayt ; 
12 d, a clay for troopers, 9^/. for dragoons, and 4^. for Foot ; Try. State Papers. 

Orders (several) Dublin, Janry., 1697/8, ordering transport of soldiers to England 
“ to have the usual daily allowance of victuals at sea, the charge whereof shall be 
repaid to you at the return of the boat.” 

Two Warrts., and Accts., Dublin, 24 May, 1698, soldiers victualled on board 
ship at a stoppage of 6^/. a day ; Dub. state papers. 

Abstract of Accts. of the Army that served in Ireland up to 31 Deer., 1691 ; 
Brit. Mus.j.Add. MSS. 10,123. 
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5 8*?. instead of the £g 2s, 6d. which he theoretically 

received. It will not fail to be observed that the case is even 
considerably worse than this, because the usual deductions had 
obviously been made prior to crediting the “Total Pay’' of 

In the same way the proportion for subsistence in the Horse 
regiment would be and the Off-reckonings ;^I4,200. 

The payments towards subsistence would be only ;^26,300 : 
so that the Trooper received £17 in place of the £^^6 los. to 
which he was entitled ; and he had to keep his horse and himself 
out of this pittance. 

A kind of voluntary offering rather than an arbitrary 
stoppage (although it was sometimes a regulated stoppage), 
was the portion of their pay surrendered by the troops to the 
clergy this tithing was still given in 1669, but it is not 
mentioned after that date, except as an occasional stoppage. 

Besides all these stoppages there were many deductions under 
the name of FEES; and a remnant of these cruel taxes yet 
survives in the duty on progressive Commissions. Besides the 
fees on commissions, there were fees to the Treasuiy, fees for 
removal of checks once imposed, fees to the Commissary- 
General and Commissaries of Musters, exchequer fees, fees for 
audit of regimental accounts, and even fees upon the warrants 
for the issue of pay. 

The fees on commissions were double, one fee going to 
the Secretary at War, and another to the King’s or Commander- 


Lord Clarendon, who went carehilly into the whole question of these abuses, 
writes that the deductions were largely taken out of the subsistence. “ My Lord 
Granard tells me the soldiers cannot bear the deduction of 2 d. per diem for their 
“ clothing; that by means of other deductions to the Hospital, &c., the poor soldier 
“ will not have above 2id. a day to live on.*’ Clarendon to Rochester, 12 Jany,, 
1686. He also states that the subsistence itself was with-held and was irregularly 
issued in many letters. Clarendon correspce. 

1934 Chamberlayne, 1669. 

Royal Warrt., Whitehall, 27 Apr., 1681 ; Continuing as reasonable and laudable 
for the encouragement of the said Chaplain in a constant attendance on the dis- 
charge of his duty,” the ‘‘ancient deduction” of one penny a week from every 
private soldier quartered in the I. of Wight for the pay of the “ Chaplain-General ” 
of the Island. Brit. Mus. , Add. MS. 27,277. 

193 d Letter, Dublin, i Novr., 1690 ; R. Cox to Clarke (Secry. at War) ; “ What 
“ you have received from commission fees ” ; Clarke MSS. 

Letter, Dublin, 20 Deer., 1690 ; Gommry. Genl. Robinson to Clarke ; that all 
fees “ till you come ” go to the Acting Secry, at War ; ditto. 

Letter, Dublin Castle, 18 Deer., 1686; Clarendon to Rochester; Clarendon 
correspce. 

also notes next quoted below. 

Act 7 & 8 Wm. in, C. 23, S. 5. (Mutiny Act, 1695/6). 
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in-Cliiefs Secretary : the first appears to have been recognised,, 
and the second not so until 1695 ‘ the regimental rates in 1684 
were as follows 


— 

Horse, 

.'Foot'.';', 


£ s, £ 

£ s, d. 

Colonel ... 

2 XO 0 


Captain ... i 

j 2 10 0 

I 10 0 

Lieutenant ... ... 

S I 10 0 

I 5 0 

Cornet ; 

150 


Ensign 


I 0 10 

Quarter Master 

I 5 0 

... 


One ver}^ good authority attributes to the heavy fees on 
commissions, among other causes, the robberies practised on the 
soldiers by their officers ; the rates above given probably repre- 
sent only a tithe of the exactions really levied upon officers : 
a Commission passed through many hands, and each one who 
had the manipulation of it expected his fee, or more plainly 
his bribe not to cast obstacles in the way moreover com- 
missions were formerly only troop or company commissions, 
and each removal to another troop or company involved fresh 
fees. 

The fees to the auditors for passing the accounts of the 
Paymaster-General were thirty shillings per troop or company 
in Charles the Second's time, and twenty shillings in James’s 

Account of deductions for Commissions out of Septr. pay, 1684”; Dub. 
state papers. 

Letter, Dublin Castle, 18 Deer., 1686; Clarendon to Rochester; ‘‘Now I 
“ am upon this subject of fees, I cannot help giving this hint, that the great fees 
“ which are demanded for the commissions to the ofScers, are made use of as one 
“ reason why some officers are so poor they cannot afford to give their men the 
“ subsistence money which is assigned them. What those fees are, I suppose is known 
“ and allowed of ; but I am sure, they have been three times as much as was paid in 
“ England, and many of the men in a few months after were disbanded ; which, 
“ perhaps, may by some be thought hard. What fees my Secretary had upon those 
‘ ‘ commissions, my Lord Tyrconnell can best tell, for they were just what he thought 
“ fit to allot, tho’ the pains in the office is not less than before : and how much of 
“ them Sir Paul Rycaut hath remitted, and what other relief he hath given to them, 
“ because the ‘ poor devils ’ as my Lord Tyrconnel was pleased to call them, were in 
“ want, can be proved when requisite.” 

Commissions to same officers in different compies. of MonmoutVs regt. ; 
Sloane MSS. , also Clarke MSS. 

Report, 10 May, 1690, by Wm. Blathwayt Secry. at War as to the allowance 
made to the auditors of the imprest for auditing the accounts, stating that 305. was 
allowed for each troop and Company in King Charles the Second’s time, and 20s. in 
the reign of King James, and that the Allowance craved by Mr. Auditor Done for 
passing the accounts of the Rt, Honble, Mr. Harbord, for the army of Ireland, was 
not more than had been already allowed, &c. (Minuted). “ Granted 1 3 May, 1690 ” ; 
Treasury State papers. 
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reign: and tMs notwithstanding that in 1667, by a special and 
formal agreement, the rate had been fixed at 3^. 6^. per cent 
for himself and his clerks a rate which was reaffirmed in 
1692 by Act of Parliament 

The fee to the Commissary-General of Musters has been 
already stated to have been one day^s pay per annum, and the 
fees to the Commissaries of Musters were up to two guineas per 
troop or company at each muster, ie,, twenty guineas a year, 
or over -six days’ full pay per private of a Foot company. 
Notwithstanding that this practice was ordered to be discon- 
tinued in 1687 and that the pay of the Commissaries was 
increased by way of compensation, fees still continued to be 
given after that date. 

Although Lord Clarendon, the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
writes as though King James did not sufficiently set his face 
against the many exactions from the troops, that king assuredly 
made some, though perhaps abortive, attempts to curb them; 
not only did he exhibit a resolve to discountenance the purchase 
of Commissions, and to make the muster-fees illegal, but he 
also abolished the fees on pay warrants.^®^^ What the rates of 
these and some other fees were is uncertain, but it is certain 
that pay-warrant fees, exchequer fees, and removal of checks 
fees were all imposed upon the troops : twelve shillings and 
sixpence appears to have been the invariable fee charged for 
removal of checks 7 ^^^ 


Note 1919 . 

1941 Letter, Dublin Castle, 8 May, 1686 ; Clarendon to Rochester ; “ I have been 
assured by some who have commands in the army in England, that there is always 
money paid to the Muster- Master, when he musters a company or regiment : who 
allows it, or whence it is deducted, I had no occasion to enquire.” 

Royal Warrt., 12 Mar., 1686/7 ; App. LXXVI, 

Letter, 30 Apr. , 1691 ; Sir Thomas Clarges to Clarke; Clarke MSS. ; I have 
“ been told that his (the Commissary-General’s) deputies receive two guineas of every 
“ captain as a fee when they muster a troop or company.” 

Letters, Capt. Lt. Sheldon (ist Dragoons) to Col. Lord Raby, in 1699 Strafford 
MSS., Brit. Mus., 22,231 ; ioj. per troop, 

1942 Royal Warrt, lo Mar., 1686/7 ; App. LXXV. 

1943 Letter, Dublin Castle, 20 Feby., 1685/6; Clarendon to Rochester ; *‘ Tiiat 
‘‘ the soldier may have his pay come clear to him free from all deductions other than 
“ those allowed ..... whatever officer for himself or men wants any money upon 
‘‘ the least application to me, I will impress to them, out of the King’s money, what 
“sum they have occasion for, without any charge or fee, either to the Receiver- 
“ General, or to my Secretary, for the order.” 

See also last note. 

Royal Warrt., I Janry., 1685 ; App. XCVI. 
also Note 1919 . 

Letter, Dublin Castle, ii Febry,, 1685/6 ; Clarendon to Sunderland : “ Col. 
“ Macarty has spoken to me concerning the checks which are put upon Officers and 
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Before a gunner could draw his pay as a soldier he had to pay 
the following fees to the Master Gunner of the Ordnance 

s. d . '' , 

Fees for examination and certificate of 
proficiency ... ... ... 10 o 

Fee for taking the gunner^s oath ... ... 5 o 

Fee for admitting him on the muster-roll 2 6 

17 6 

Provost-marshals were paid by fees/^^® the rates of which 


“ soldiers at their musters : that method has been always practised in the army here ; 
“ but it is an imposition not laid upon the army in England. It does not become 
“ me to meddle with anything I find, which is pretended to be for the King’s service, 
“ without first representing it to his Majesty; but, I confess, I know no reason why 
‘‘ it should be otherwise here than in England. I know if they are taken away, it 
‘ ‘ will take away a great part of my Secretary’s perquisites : but I would not have 
“ any such consideration hinder what shall he thought for the King’s service ; and 
** I think the poor soldier ought to have as much of the King’s pay come into his 
‘‘ pocket as is possible.” 

Letter, Dublin Castle, 18 Deer., 1686; Clarendon to Rochester; contains ‘‘Sir 
‘ ‘ Paul Rycaut to Earl Clarendon, Certificate respecting the checks and the fees taken 
“ upon them. Decber. 17th, 1686 ; 

“ May it please your Excellency. 

“ In obedience to your Excellency’s command, I have examined the books in 
‘ ‘ which, upon petitions made to your Excellency, by officers and soldiers, the checks 
“ are taken off which are imposed by the Muster-Master-General. And I find, that 
“ by an order from your Excellency, dated 13th Febry., 1685-6, a check for three 
“ months’ pay ending the last of Deer., 1685, imposed on Col Laurence Dempsey, 
“ Capt. of the troop of Grenadiers, was removed. The which check for three months, 
“at I 2 s. per month, imported the sum of ;^58 i6^. And I certify, that the 
“ fees required in my office for the above said order, are no more than izs. 6 d. and 
“ I do aver that no more was taken for the same. I further find, that at the request 
“of the said Colonel Laurence Dempsey, an order from your Excellency, dated 
“ 26th March, 1686, was granted to remove a check from four of the said Colonel 
“ Dempsey’s men, for three months’ pay ending the last of June, 1686, which at 42J. 
“ a man per month, makes for three months £6 6 s. per man. 

“ For all which four men, no more was taken in this office than 12s, 6 d.^ according 
“ to the usual rate of our fees. 

“ I further find, that at the request of Colonel James Dempsey, an order was 
“ granted by your Excellency, dated 26th July last, to remove a check of ;^I2 2^. Sd. 
“ imposed on his troop for three months’ pay ending the last of June, 1686 ; and I 
“ aver that 12s. 6 d. were taken for the same and no more. 

‘ ‘ Besides which checks above mentioned, I find none imposed, either on Colonel 
“ Laurence Dempsey, or on any of their officers or soldiers under their or either of 
“ their commands. To the truth of which, I have hereunto set my hand, this 17th, 
“ day of December, 1686. 

‘‘ Paul Rycaut.” 

Clarendon Correspee. 

Ordnance Regulations, Whitehall, 25 July, 1683 ; Hark MS. 6,334 ; 
App. CIII. , 

Articles of War, 1673, Art. 59. 

St. Helena official records, i5 janry., 1687/8; “W. Wells, soldier to be Marshal 
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by the Articles of War of 1673 were to be settled by the 
regimental courts-martial : in 1679^^^’' the rates were the whole 
pay of every prisoner for the first day of his detention and 
three-quarters of his pay afterwards. 

In the cavahy there were stoppages for the purchase of 
horses, but of this mention will be made elsewhere. 

The whole system of military finance in the seventeenth 
century was one vast entanglement of fraud. Not only did the 
officers defraud the soldiers, but they defrauded the government 
also, while the government in turn defrauded both officers and 
soldiers. 

That which a man sees he believes, and one would think 
that nothing could constitute a more effectual check upon fraud 
than the actual view of a whole regiment at once and individ- 
ually as at a muster. Yet there never was a system more 
abused than was the system of musters ; for there was an 
oversight on its very threshold, inasmuch as care was not taken 
that the checking officers should be such, in point of personal 
character, pay, and rank, as to be above suspicion of dishonesty 
or of connivance at dishonesty. 

Charles the Second opened the door to evasion and fraud by 
diverting the pay of privates to swell the emoluments of officers. 
To accomplish this, so many privates became by Royal Warrant 
men of straw. Thus, for instance, in 1663 seven companies in 
garrison at Berwick were reduced from seventy-nine men to 
seventy-seven each, in order that the pay of the two vacant ” 
men per company might be added to the emolument of the 
newly-appointed Town Major. Thus also the Colonel of the 
Blues, shortly after the Restoration, was authorised to appropriate 
as an extra allowance the pay of two privates in each of his 


** and Prison Keeper, and that he have the pay and salary of a private soldier, and 
‘ * such fees from all prisoners as formerly have been appointed. ” 

Chamberlayne, 1679. 

194 S Royal Letter, Whitehall, 7 Novr., 1663, Commry. Genl. Sir Thos. Clarges ; 
Dorn, state papers. 

Also Royal Warrt., 19 Mar., 1674-5, W.O. records ; one man per Company of 
garrison of Portsmouth to be mustered under a “ fictitious name ” for pay of Town 
Major. 

Accts. 1696, Edinburgh record office ; Payments to— 

' ■ "■ s» 'd» 

Colonel John Hill as Colonel 16 4 

Ditto as Captain ... ... ... ii 4 

One man of a Company ... ... 8 2 

The MarisehalFs pay ... ... ... ... 2 6 
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eight troops and in like manner, in 1670, the Colonels of 

the First and the Coldstream Foot-Guards were allowed the 
pay of one vacant man in each of their twenty-four or twelve 
Companies. Again in 1684, when adjutants were first 
appointed to the different regiments, one paper man per troop 
or company was authorised in order to cover the pay of the new 
office. That is to say, every regiment being of a fixed strength, 
a Warrant was issued to the Commissary-General of the 
Musters to allow a certain number of men under fictitious 
names’^ to pass on the roll without being bodily produced, and 
pay was still issued to the regiment for its gross strength. 
Another source, and a very troublesome source, of deception 
was found in the system of officers^ servants. At first these 
servants were soldiers and had to be mustered as such ; but 
within a short time after the Restoration the habit crept in of 
making these servants vacant men and not producing them at 
muster at all. In 1677 this practice was declared to be irregular 
and servants were ordered to be shewn at muster ; and two years 
later it was further directed that they were to appear properly 
armed and accoutred.^^^'^ In 1690 the appearance of servants at 


Cosmo’s travels, 1669. This allowance was discontinued in 1678 ; Royal 
Warrt., 13 Febry., 1677/8 ; App. XXIII. 

1950 Royal Warrts., 13 May and 19 Aug., 1670, See. ; App. LXXVIL 
Royal Warrt, i Septr., 1684, &c. ; App. LXXVIII. 
also Note 

Instructions, Whitehall, 4 Deer., 1660, to the Commissary General of the 
Musters ; Art. 4. “ That no captain shall muster above two servants, a Lieutenant 

“ but one, and an Ensign but one, and those serviceable, and none else any.” 

1953 Articles of War, 1673, Art. 40 ; Penalty for mustering servants or any but 
proper persons ; App. LIII. 

Royal Warrt., Whitehall, 10 Novr., 1677 ; ordering the pay of officers’ servants to 
be no longer issued under fictitious names : servants to be mustered : Colonels six 
soldiers as servants, Captains three, Lieutenants and Ensigns one, Quarter- Masters 
one, this last to be in any company appointed by the Colonel. 

Letter, Wliitehall, 23 Febry., 1679, ordering that all servants should attend 
muster properly armed and equipped. 

Acet. of Officers and men “ respited ” from the Muster rolls, Monmouth’s Foot, 
Janry. and Febry., 1690; Try. state papers. 

Regulations for Musters, Dublin, 29 July, 1697 ; Art. 14, the allowed number of 
servants not to be in the ranks but at the head of each troop or company, and such as 
fail so to appear to be checked ; App. XLVII. 

Royal Warrt, i Deer., 1697, promulgated in Order, Dublin, 18 Deer., 1697; 
reducing Foot companies arriving from Flanders to “42 private soldiers, servants 
“ included” ; Dublin State papers. 

Royal Warrt., i Janry., 1697/8, promulgated in Order, Dublin, ii Janry., 1697/8 ; 
reducing troops of Horse and Dragoons to 46 private soldiers per troop, the servants 
“ included”; ditto. 

Proc. Ho. of Commons, 169110 1699, quoted under the head of Army Estimates 

•■above. " '■, , ■ ■ 
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muster was prohibited, but the renewed abuses afterwards 
rendered it necessary to order their parade at the head of their 
companies ; and they continued to be soldiers and to be 
reckoned as part of the fixed strength throughout the seven- 
teenth century. 

. As the number of servants was considerable,^ averaging 
about six or seven men per troop or company, a deception 
which deprived the army of so large a proportion of efficient 
soldiers was no light matter : but at the same time the custom 
of giving the pay for his servants to the officer as if it were an 
integral portion of his own pay was sufficiently open to mis- 
construction to be the cause of continual trouble, especially 
as it was frequently left doubtful whether the servants really 
formed a portion of the establishment or not. 

Officers would even bring their servants into the ranks, at 
the period when that was forbidden, to render them complete 
for muster ; for the sole idea of most officers seemed to be to 
make a good thing out of their regiments.^*^'''*^ 

Sometimes also good service pensions were awarded by 


1955 1 & Mary, Sess. 2, C. 4 (1688). 

Royal Warrt., Grammene, i4Sepr., 1692, forbidding servants to appear in the 
ranks, “ or to wear the colours” of their regiments ; W.O, records. 

1956 Accounts of the Coldstream Guards, 1695 5 -^PP* XCVII. 

Royal Warrt, 16 Mar., 1697/8 ; Grose. 

State of arrears of Ensign Hanna, 9th Foot, June, 1698 ; Dub. state papers, &c. 

Of ,93, 635 Men on the Establishment for 1694, 6,848 were “ servants allowed” ; 
List of Land Forces, &c., 1694: Brit. Mus. MS. 10,123. 

Of 87 j 702 in 1695 ; 5>747 were servants ; Proc. Ho, of Commons, 26 Novr., 1694. 

19 V Accounts of Coldstream Guards, 1695 J -^PP* XCVII. 

19 ^^ See previous notes i 9®2 to 1955 , 

The same nefarious practice was carried on by the Officers in the French Army ; 
Ordonnances, 2oSeptr., 1668 j i June, 1676; i4 Febry., 1692, See. Briquet 

1959 Pepys, Octr., 1663. 

Hutchinson, 1663. 

Schonberg’s Dispatches, 1689. 

De Feuquiere says the same of the French Officers. 

Farquhar, in his Recruiting Officer,” has the following dialogue as illustrative of 
this well-known abuse : — 

Capt Plume ; “ Kite (the Serjt) ; Is the child (Plume’s illegitimate child) a boy 
“ or a girl ? ” 

Kite : “ A chopping boy.” 

Plume : “ Then enter him a granadeer by the name of Francis Kite, absent on 
“ furlough,— I allow a man’s pay for his subsistence;” 

Such practices were nothing new ; 18 Henry VI, G. 18. 

Shakspeare, Henry IV, Part II, Act HI, Scene 2. “Shadow will serve for 
“ summer ; prick him, for we have a number of shadows to fill up the Muster-book.” 

195 ^^ e.g.y Royal Warrant, 1662, to muster Captain Fleming (for service and 
wounds) as private in two companies at Hull so as to give him two privates’ pay 
without exceeding the establishment ; Dorn, state papers. 
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means of vacant men. This complicated system of vacant men 
was especially conducive to false musters. In 1695 there m?'ere 
S,747 men of straw authorised to pass muster/representing 
;!£*io7,5oo divided among the Officers over and above their pay. 

But it was not alone by verbal misrepresentations that frauds 
were perpetrated ; the most bare-faced overt roguery was 
practised. 

The musters were taken every two months; and if the 
establishment of a regiment was complete at a muster the pay 
for its full strength was issued, deductions being made for such 
vacancies as might from day to day be noted on the muster-roll. 
A system so entirely regimental offered every facility for fraud. 
Thus, if a man died or was discharged immediately after a 
muster his captain could keep his place vacant and pocket his 
pay, only taking care to fill up the ranks before the next 
muster ; and while in most corps a few conscientious officers 
were doubtless to be found, the majority were yet not proof 
against a temptation to sin in a crowd, while in too many 
instances the colonels either participated in the profits or tacitly 
connived at the deceits.^^®^ The fact is' that the colonels had also 
their peculations and gains from the clothing and their own 
troops or companies ; and thus mutual forbearance was agreed 
upon between them and their captains, whose special profit was 
derived from the vacant men. 

The Musters were at the best but an inefficient check : 
amidst so many warrant men (that is, men not forthcoming by 
Royal Warrant), vacant men, servants, men on furlough or sick, 
and men on duty, the Commissary must have exercised very 
minute care at the musters if he suspected, or wished to prevent, 
deception. Probably, too, then as now, much private obloquy 
and little public gratitude or reward would have resulted to any 
officer who set his face singly against abuses thus generally 


1960a ]y[S3^ J^^OS. 

Letter, 1702, Capt. Lt. Sheldon (ist Drs.) to Col. Lord Raby ; “ When the 
“ Commissary comes, I will do the best I can to pass the three men that are wanting ” 
(in his troop). 

Letter, Hull, 8 Septr., 1701. Same to same ; “ I think it very hard that every 
“ muster-day I run the hazard of being broke to make your Lordship money,” 

Letter, Wakefield, 18 Aug., lyoo. Same to same; the account shews “;iSioo 
“ and odd gain by your troop besides your own pay and your servant’s in six months^ 
“ time. — You cannot expect the profits of a troop before you came to it”; it is 
evident from this letter that the Colonel expected a gain of £300 in the six months 1 
Brit Mus., Strafford MSS. 22,231. 

A multitude of similar authorities could be quoted. 

“ Chapter XXII on Clothing. 
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countenanced ; and, if any Commissary of Musters did do so, 
little notice seems to have been taken of his representations 
beyond issuing a warrant (such as would correspond with the 
modern War Office Circular, and was about as valuable), or 
inserting a fresh clause in the Mutiny Act, to which not the 
slightest attention was paid. 

That the Commissaries of Musters were not more clean- 
handed than the officers of all other branches of the Service, 
there is unhappily too much reason to believe. 

Even if the Commissary of Musters chanced to be above 
corruption, much was still to be made by filling up vacancies 
only just before the time of muster. A clause was inserted in 
the Mutiny Act in 1689^®®* to punish, by casheering and a fine 
of fifty pounds, Officers abetting false musters ; but such a 
clause was of little avail when there was not an officer in the 
Service who could dare (for his own sake) to put it in action. 

The whole of the Public Service at this time was regarded 
by the public servants as a medium for extortion, and the 
military service offered no exception to the general practices. 
Fees, stoppages, sales of appointments and commissions, worth- 
less clothing and accoutrements, false musters, detention of pay, 
— such were some of the means by which money was made out 
of the country, and by which the soldier and the public were 
defrauded ; the one by its own paid servants, the other by his 


Letter, Dublin Castle, 8 May, 1686, Clarendon to Rochester, 

Letter, 30 Apr., 1691, Sir Thos. Clarges to Clarke ; Clarke MSS. ; I have been 
“ told that the Commissary- General’s Deputies received two guineas of every captain 
as a fee when they muster a troop or company, and that should there be but a third 
‘‘ part of a regiment in being at a muster, they have an art to make them complete.” 

Regulations for Musters, Dublin, 29 July, 1697 ; Dub. state papers ; Art. 2. No 
Commissary to go the same circuit twice successively, or to omit mustering when 
passing through a place ; App. XLVII. 

Letter, Lincoln, 15 Octr., 1699, Capt. Lt. Sheldon (ist Drs.) to Colonel Lord 
Raby; ^‘Though I had your Lordship’s order not to treat the Commissary at the 
“ closing of the rolls, to let him club with us for a little meat and drink would be a 
“ great discredit to us : so your Cornet and I paid it between us : we hope your 
“ Lordship will allow ioj. a muster, and the Cornet and myself will pay the rest.” 

Letter, 3 Deer., 1699. Same to same ; “ He the Commissary) took my word 
“ for this muster : it was very bad weather ; so to come hither was ten miles out of 
“ his way : and he believed his gutt would not be filled so well here as at other 
“ places.” 

State of Accounts Royal Dragoons, Lord Raby’s Troop, 23 July/29 Septr., 1703. 
Same to same ,• ‘‘To Commissary for Septr. and Octr. muster, 9 j, Brit. Mus., 
Strafford MSS. 22,231. 

Accounts of Captain Coult’s Company in garrison at Edinburgh Castle, 1695-6, 
“ To the Muster-Master and servants for the two last Musters, ;^2 iSj*. od. ; Ditto in 
“ Janry., 1696, £2 or. od, ” 5 Edinburgh record office. 

1964 I Wm. and Mary, Sess, 2, C. 4. 
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own officers. The members of the Government and the highest 
officers of state were among those who participated in these 
atrocious and organised, nay almost authorised, robberies. The 
Commissaries seem at all events to have insisted upon the 
maintenance of appearances, even if they did not conceive 
themselves bound to look beneath the surface of things * for 
every means was adopted to parade the proper number of men 
at muster, and checks are frequently mentioned as having been 
imposed by the Commissaries. To deceive or else to satisfy 
the inspecting Commissary, arms and horses were borrowed, 
civilian servants were dressed up and placed in the ranks/^^^^ 
and men were even hired in bodies for the occasion ; these 
hirelings were termed ^^passe-volans^' ^^^^ m. the French service 
and faggots in ours. With a view to the prevention of this 
last mode of fraud, it was ordered that the muster-roll should 
exhibit the age, place of birth, complexion, and date of enlist- 
ment of each soldier.^®^® To such an extreme did matters run, 
that while Captains kept the vacancies in the ranks unfilled in 
order to pocket the pay, their Colonel actually kept back the 
reports of the deaths of officers with a view to similar profit.^ 

The Corporation of Wicklow lodged with the Duke of 
Ormond, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, a series of charges against 


See farther on in this Chapter. 

wofi Venn. 

Articles of War, 1673 ; Arts. 37, 40, 41 ; App. LIII. 

Regulations for Musters, Dublin, 29 July, 1697. App. XLVII. 

1967 previous notes to and and 

Musters Regulations, 5 May, 1663, App. XXIV, 

See also Note 

Hutchinson, 1663. 

Venn. 

Articles of War, 1673, Art. 40. 

Regulations for Musters, Dublin, 29 July, 1697. 

Order, Dublin, 5 Octr., 1697 ; Captain Hamilton to be casheered and broke for 
false musters, especially for “’hiring” 15 men for the last muster; Dublin State 
papers. 

Military Dictry., 1702. 

This practice was no new one; Proclamation, Dublin Castle, 18 Novr., 1642; 
Thorpe. 

1969 Rdglement du roi, 25 July, 1665. Passe- volans seront fletris et fustiges par 
' * le bourreau ” ; Lamont. 

Miltry. Dictry., 1702: Faggots, men hired to muster by officers whose 
‘‘ companies are not full, to cheat the King of so many men’s pay : the French call 
“ them Passe -volans.” 

1970 Regulations for Musters, Dublin, 29 July, 1697 ; ordering this to be done 
according to the method observed here before the late wars ” ; App. XLVII. 

Letter, Galway, 4 Aug., 1691, Col. Purcell 23rd Foot to Clarke; 
Clarke MSS. , 
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Captain Hammond who commanded the garrison of Wicklow 
Castle. They alleged, as notorious facts, that he constantly 
withheld from the soldiers the pay he had drawn for them : that 
he forced men to compound for “under-rates, commonly called 
“ half-pay, being less than H.M/s allowance'’: that he turned 
out any one that refused to compound : that he made false 
musters, “bringing men to appear to answer to other men’s 
“ names ” : that he turned out men who refused to do this : that 
he was in the habit of enlisting persons residing far away, and 
“ who appear only on muster-days ” : and of enlisting men who 
receive no pay, only enlisting “as a protection against their 
“ debts ” : that the duty of guard was performed by four or five 
files only, and at night by only a file of men : and that he 
refused to punish men who left their guard at night to commit 
robberies or other violences on the inhabitants. 

There is extant also a report by the Judge-Advocate upon 
suspected abuses in a certain troop of the Royal Dragoons in 
1686 : he reported that two porters and a tobacco-spinner had 
been hired to appear at three shillings each, and to answer to 
false names : that two men were mustered as efficients wlio had 
taken their discharge two months before: that a Serjeant was 
falsely mustered as Private Thomas Butler: that Pike, a shoe- 
maker, had five shillings to answer to another name : that two 
men had been borrowed from another troop to appear and 
answer to certain names : and that last winter there had not 
been above 25 ejffective men (that is, men actually in existence) 
in the troop. 

A Court-Martial in 1684 reported that a Captain in the 
Coldstream Guards had colluded with his Lieutenant, being his 
son-in-law, to make false musters : and a similar Court-Martial 
or Court of inquiry in the same year reported that the Governor 
of the Isle of Wight had (in addition to his regulated number 
of servants) one soldier employed on his yacht, another as his 
coachman, and another as his groom ; that he had lent to 
different private persons one soldier as a gardener, another as a 
gamekeeper, and another as a steward, and that these men had 
not been mustered for seven years: another gardener had not 
been mustered for a year and a half, and both he, and another 
who was apprenticed to a carpenter, had never done a day's 

1971 a Representations, Widdow ; Ormonde MSS. 

Judge-Advocate’s report, lo Deer., 1686 ; Home Office records. 

Court-Martial, 22 Febry., 1683/4 ; W.O. records. 

Court-Martial, 20 April, 1684 ; ditto. 
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duty, nor drawn their pay : that a labourer and a shepherd 
appeared at musters and received a consideration : that one 
soldier, whose name appeared on the muster rolls, had been at 
sea for four years ; that another man duly answered a name at 
the muster, but that his pay was ‘‘ allowed to the Rector of 
Yarmouth, as the said Rectods servant, and the said man has 
“ another pay allowed him, for which he musters in his own 
“name”; that one man had run away, but his name was 
continued on the rolls ; and that another was a brickmaker and 
had been altogether excused duty. 

The deceptions at musters were frauds upon the public 
purse: but those practised upon the soldier were not less 
common, while they were, if possible, more inexcusable and 
more full of turpitude. 

The most glaring of the impositions upon the soldiers in 
respect of their pay was the withholding from them their 
subsistence-money upon various pretexts. Even so early as 
1664 these shabby thefts from their men by the officers were 
notorious ; and in the autobiography of one who had been 
himself a Colonel we have a sad description of the British 
soldier under such a regime ; this gentleman was sent in 1664 
as a political prisoner to Sandown Castle, and he says : “ A 

“ company of Foot was sent from Dover to help guard the 
“ place, pitiful weak fellows, half starved and eaten up with 
“ vermin, whom the Governor of Dover cheated of half their 
“ pay^ and the other half they spent in drinkP 

Sometimes the Company Officers misappropriated the sub- 
sistence, sometimes the colonels themselves: in the first 


Hutchinson ; among the charges brought by Col. Hutchinson against the 
Lieutenant of the Tower was this one : “ 7th that he made many false musters in his 
“ own Company belonging to the Tower, and tho’ he had received the Soldiers’ 
“ money, was run in arrears to them five or six pounds a man ; at which they cruelly 
‘‘ murmured, because by this means their maintenance was straitened and their duty 

“ brought more frequently upon them Ail those things put him into a great 

“ rage and within ten days he paid his soldiers fifteen months’ pay of twenty-two due 
to them when the letter was written : He having all that while kept back eighteen - 
pence a week out of every soldier’s pay.” 

Hutchinson. 

1974 authorities on this subject are so much entangled and so numerous that 
they cannot be well separated to meet each distinct fact in the text. Although some 
of the quotations are very lengthy it would be a pity to omit them. 

Letter, Dublin Castle, 30 May, 1686, Clarendon to Blathwayt ; Clarendon 
Correspce, ; “ I shall be very glad to receive the account of the deductions from the 
“ army in England ; for indeed they are very necessary to me. Many of our officers 
of the army here are much dissatisfied with the deductions which are made ; 
“ though they are the same which have been made before the Rebellion in 1641 : 
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instance a pretence was usually set up of extraordinary 
stoppages or expenses; in the second instance the colonel 


“ and at the same time they think they may make what deductions they please 
^ ‘ upon the account of clothes, accoutrements, agency, &c. , &c. In truth (if I may 
‘‘ say so) some of them are so great, that the poor soldier, to whom the Ring 
intends well, (for he allows very good pay), has not enough to live upon/’ 

Letter, Dublin Castle, 4 Deer., 1686, Clarendon to Rochester ; “ On Wednesday 
'Mast, Sir Thos. Newcomen being with me upon some affairs relating to liis 
" regiment, when he had done what he came about, (the Major-Genl was present), 
“ I told him I heard there were complaints that his men wanted subsistence. He 
‘ ' answered that he was sure no officer of his had made any complaint. I said I 
" did not tell him who had made the complaint, hut I was satisfied his men wanted, 
“ that I knew what money was issued for subsistence, and I would know how it 
“ was disposed of, and why the men had it not. Upon which he seemed much 
“ confused, and looking about said, ‘There is the Receiver-General, (for he was 
“ ‘ appointed to be there) all the deductions are made by him.’ To which Mr, 
“ Price replied, ‘You know, Sir, there have not been any deductions made by me 
‘ ‘ ‘ out of any money which has been advanced for subsistence ; and the assignments 
“ ‘ I gave into your own hands, and you took them away yourself ; and you know 
“ ‘they were for the full money ordered by my Lord Lieutenant.’ To which 
“ said Sir Thomas, ‘ How then shall the deductions be made for clothing out of 
“ ‘ every muster.’ ‘Why,’ said I, ‘have you stopped anything upon that account 
“’‘from the men out of their subsistence?’ ‘I have only,’ replied he, ‘detained 
‘ ;«o 30 ^ company.’ Upon which the Major-General said, all deductions were to 
“ be made out of the warrants for full pay, and that the soldiers ought to have 
“ all their subsistence money. To which Sir Thomas answered that he did not 
“ know that. I confess, I was almost provoked to be angry : I directed him 
“immediately to send down the ;i£'30 to each company, which he had stopped; 
“ which he promised to do. I knew this particularly, but he confessed it thus to 
“ me, as I have told you, without my charging him directly : this would have been 
“ counted a great fault in another man. The very next morning, this Sir Thos. 
‘ ‘ came to me again, and without saying one word of what had passed yesterday, he 
“ said, ‘he could not but tell me how sensible all the officers of the army were, 
‘ ‘ ‘ that I had done more for them than any Chief Governor had done before me, 
“ Mn giving them subsistence for their men.’ I think nothing so loathsome as 
“ flattery ; and this was so very gross, that I made him no other answer, but asked 
“ him if he had sent down the ;^30 a company to his regiment? He said he had 
“ taken order in it ; but I have taken care to be otherwise informed of the truth of it 
“ than by his .saying. This gentleman does shark most abominably upon his men ; 
“ the particulars whereof shall speedily be laid before you. Some officers seem much 
“ disappointed to find their commands of no more advantage, and say, they were 
“ assured a company should be worth £400 a year. I tell them, a company can be 
“ honestly worth but very little more than the King allows : to which the answer is, 
“ ‘ It is not so in France.’ ” 

Letter, Dublin Castle, 7 Deer., 1686, Clarendon to Sunderland ; “ My very good 
“ Lord, Yesterday I received your Lordship’s of the 30th past, and you will believe 
“Iconic! not let much time pass before I answer it. I will begin with the latter 
“part, concerning the compensations which I have thought fit to allow for the 
“clothes of the disbanded men: your Lordship does understand me right ; by 
“making those deductions at five gales, I mean in five three months, so that the 
“whole will be paid in fifteen months. And thus, by the King’s approbation of 
“ that proposal, I look upon this matter as settled. I have given orders for preparing 
“ the warrants for taking off the checks which were imposed the last Septr. muster, 
“ and I have remitted them ever since my being here, upon application, except where 
“ it has visilfiy appeared that the taking them off would have been to the prejudice of 
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simply took the money from the Agent and put it into his own 
pocket, trusting to the men wanting either the courage or the 


the King’s service, as where by evident neglect there have wanted ten or fifteen 
^ ‘ men in a troop, and more in some companies. What the checks will amount to 
‘‘ this present muster, shall speedily be laid before you, as soon as the Commissaries 
“ return. I am sure the officers need not have the same plea now they had the last 
time. Many of them are much dissatisfied that I sent the commissaries out sooner 
than ordinary, but I am sure it is most for the King’s service the musters should he 
‘‘ never at stated times. And I beg leave to say again, with all submission, if the 
practice of imposing checks for not returning due certificates be not preserved, the 
King will run a great hazard- of being much abused in his army here. My only 
aim is, that the King should have as many men as he pays, and that those men 
“ should have as much of the money the King allows them as possible ; and if I fail 
“ of either of these ends, by the grace of God it shall not lie at my door. I come 
‘ ‘ now to the first part of your Lordship’s letter ; and if anything in this world were 
“ strange, I should be surprised at what you tell me the Major-General has written 
“ to Col. Hamilton. I must certainly be the greatest fool, as well as worse, to be 
“ found in an untruth in matter of fact, which, I thank God ! I shall not appear to 
“ be, in anything I have written upon the account of the deductions. And I think 
‘ ‘ it will be a little clearer that I have told truth when you read my letter which I 
most luckily wrote on the 4th inst. ; wherein I told you a story of Sir Thos. 
“ Newcomen’s having deducted a company from his men’s subsistence money ; 
‘■‘which I do earnestly beg maybe read to the King; and then it will appear by 
‘ ‘ what means that regiment, at least, is ruined, if it be ruined, for want of subsistence. 
“ I shall therefore beg leave to aver positively again, that there have been no 
“ deductions whatsoever made from the Major-General’s or Sir Thos. Newcomen’s 
“ regiments, but what have been done by themselves or officers, or their agents ; 

‘ ‘ I mention those two regiments because your Lordship instances them in your letter, 
“ though I can say the same thing of the rest. And now I am upon those regiments 
“ I shall acquaint your Lordship that the subsistence money to a regiment, according 
“ to the proportions mentioned in my former letter, amounts to £822 iSs. for three 
“ months, and each of those regiments has received upon the account of September 
“ pay, the sum of 1,040, which is £21 J 2s* more than their subsistence. But to 
“come closer to the business, I sent this morning for Major-General Macarty to 
“ come to me. When he came, both my Secretaries and the Receiver- General were 
“ with me. I asked him whether any of his regiment had inade any complaint 
“ for want of subsistence; to which he very readily answered ‘ No.’ I desired him 
“ to recollect himself, for it was necessary to examine into those complaints, if there 
“ were any, that the grounds of them might be discovered, and the faults redressed, 
“ in which I must make use of his help. He then said he did now remember Sir 
“ John Fitzgerald and Capt. Nugent, two officers in his own regiment, had complained 
“ to him some time since of the very little money they had received. I told him if 
“ he had acquainted me with those complaints (which I am sure he never mentioned 
“to me till this morning), they should have been inquired into, or it should have 
“ been his own fault. I then told him the reason of my sending for him at this 
“ time was upon the account of some letters I had received in the yesterday’s packet 
“ from England. I first acquainted him that upon Col. Hamilton’s complaint in 
“ England, how little subsistence money the army here had, by reason of the great 
“ deductions made for clothes (which was by His Majesty’s command transmitted to 
“ me), I had sent over a true state of that whole matter, with a positive assurance 
that no deductions whatsoever had been made out of any money issued for 
“ subsistence ; that I had yesterday received a letter from your Lordship of the 30th 
“ past upon that subject, which I read to him. He then said, that he had written 
“ a letter to Col. Hamilton, which he believed followed him into England, or might 
“ overtake him here just upon his going ; but if he were to be crucified, he could 
■ ■ ■ ■ . ■' 2 X : ■ 
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opportunity to complain. The captain of a company thought 
it hard if he did not “shark” .^400 a year out of it: and we 


“ not tell the time exactly, nor what he had written, for he had no copy of his letter ; 
“ that he did confess that expression, ‘by the living God,’ had been better left out, 
“ which was a certain sign his letter was not intended to have been shown : that it 
“ was strange he should write the army would be ruined for want of subsivStence, 
“for he knew they had subsistence j that he was not a good writer, and did not 
“ know how he might place his words ; but he believes he wrote, that if there were 
“ not some care taken, that the deductions for clothes might not be made at two 
“gales, according to my order, the troops would be reduced to so great straits, 
“that it would be very hard upon them; and this, he repeated, he was con- 
“ fident he had.written upon a supposition that the deductions would be so made. 
“ I asked him why he w'ould not speak to me in the matter, if he had those 
“apprehensions. He said he did speak to me before he went into the country, 
“ and told me that if those deductions were made as I had at first directed, it would 
“ be very hard upon the men. I asked him what answer I made him? He says I 
“ told him that I would make the deductions as easy as was possible. And, indeed, 
“ it is true I did tell him so ; but I added farther, that I could not then well come 
“ to a resolution in how many payments the deductions should be made, because 
“ I could not see clearly what had been advanced upon the account of clothes ; liut 
“ that in the meantime subsistence money should be constantly paid and no 
“ deductions made from thence, upon any account whatsoever ; as he had louncl l:)y 
“ experience to be true : which he owned. ‘ Why, then,’ said I, ' what cause could 
“ ‘you have to apprehend that the deductions would be made according to the 
“ ‘first order, since you had received subsistence money even to this day, and no 
“ ‘deductions yet made?’ To which he only answered he apprehended it, because 
“ I had said nothing to him of it since. I told him if he feared what I did imagine, 
“ certainly he might have spoken to me before he had written ; for if he would 
“ consider, as I had no occasion to speak to him on this matter, I could not do it, 
“ in regard he came not to town till the 3rd of Novr. I then asked the Major- 
“ General if he knew what the subsistence money for a company came to, to wliich 
“ he answered he could not tell until he spoke with the Agent. I then told him 
“ that it came to ;f58 loj*. for three months, that every company in his regiment 
“ had received ;^5o upon September pay for subsistence before he went to Cork, 
“ which was the very beginning of September, so that they could not be in danger 
“ of ruin for want of subsistence. To all which he said, that he could not imagine 
“ why this business could be so much discoursed of in England, or here, since he 
“ only wrote upon a supposition, in case ray first order was observed. I told him 
“ it was of the greatest importance to me that the King should know there were no 
“ deductions made, when I had averred it so positively to him; and therefore I had 
“ appointed the Receiver- General to be there, to give an account of his part, that 
“ there were no deductions made by him : in which the Major-General said he was 
“very well satisfied. ‘ Then, Sir,’ said I, ‘I do require you (and pray that it may 
“ ‘ be done with all speed), that you direct your agent to give an account in writing, 
“ ‘ of all the money he has received for your regiment upon the account of subsistence 
“ ‘since June; and likewise, that you send to every Gai)tain of your regiment by 
“ ‘ this night’s post, to give an account in writing of what they have received since 
“ ‘ that time, and how they have disposed of it ’ This he has promised to do, and 
“ I will take care it shall he done with all speed, and sent to your Lordship. By 
“ this means the whole mystery will come out; and in God’s name let those suffer 
“ who are faulty. And here I leave the matter for the present. As we were parting, 
“ the Major-General told me I need not be concerned about the petition from him 
“and the Officers of the army (mentioned in your letter to be written by him to 
“ Colonel Hamilton), for that matter was at an end, and if it had gone on I should 
“ have seen it, I assured him be was extremely mistaken if he thought I was in the 
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have one instance of a Colonel detaining for himself thirty 
pounds per company of the subsistence money for one muster 


^Meast concerned about it, for I was most confident of the King’s goodness and 
‘‘ justice, upon which, and upon nothing else, I would ever depend for all things in 
“ this world : that he w^ould hear what I could say to it, before he condemned me, 
“ which was the greatest security an honest man could have. I then desired the 
^‘ Major-General to remember that the army in this Kingdom had been most 
“ commonly six months in arrear; that when I arrived here (which was the 9th 
of Janry.) they were six months in arrear the last of December before; that 
‘‘ those six months were cleared by the middle of March following; and since 
“ that time the army has never been two months in arrear. I desired him likewise 
‘ ‘ to take notice that subsistence money was never advanced to this army till my time, 
“ and that I have done it since the beginning of June last, which will prove no ill 
“ piece of service, when all circumstances are thoroughly considered. And I do 
‘ ‘ assure your Lordship this is most certainly true. Before I conclude, I must tell 
“ your Lordship one particular more. About three weeks since, I ordered ;i^ioo a 
‘ ‘ troop, and ;^5o a company, to the army for subsistence (for it will now go currently 
“ every month); this day Mr. Price came to me, and told me he could scarce 
“ prevail with two of the Agents to receive it, they saying they wanted it not, &c. 
“ I bade Mr. Price give it me under his hand, or the hands of those to whom the 
“ Agents said it, with the circumstances ; which he has done in two certificates ; and 
“ I here send them both to your Lordship. I have directed, notwithstanding, that 
“ the money shall go down to the several troops, and your Lordship shall speedily 
“ have an account of this new whimsey. By the grace of God, I will examine the 
“ whole affair to the bottom, and the King shall know the whole truth, and then His 
“ Majesty may direct what, in his great wisdom, he thinks best.” 

Letter, Dublin Castle, 7 Deer., 1686, Clarendon to Rochester, “ I do assure you, 
“ I was not in the least passion nor heat during the time the Major-General was with 
“ me as can be proved by those who were present : he was sometimes a little warm, 
‘ ‘ when I pressed him in saying, he had no reason to fear the deductions would be 
“ made according to the first order, because he owned that I told him I would make 
“ them as easy as was possible, and because that order was made in July, and that he 
‘ ‘ had received all his subsistence money ever since, entire without any deductions 
‘ ‘ whatsoever. He then fell a swearing that he intended no ill to me, nor anybody 
“ else ; and then made professions of respect and service to me : — to which I 
“ answered, I knew not what he meant, and that I was sure he had no reason to 
‘ ‘ intend me ill ; that I must confess, considering how he and I had lived, if I had 
“ had any apprehension of his doing anything which I did not like, I would have 
“ acquainted him before I had made a complaint into England : to which he had 
“ nothing to say. Good God ! what shall I think of men ? The Major General was 
“present the last week at the conference between Sir Thos. Newcomen and me, 
“ seemed to blame his proceedings, and said he would dine with me : being a private 
“ day (for it is necessary sometimes to have those days), he did so. I told him he 
“ was as welcome to me at all times as any man in the kingdom. He told me, that 
“ he saw I minded the King’s business, and would not suffer his men to be abused ; 
“ that he was resolved to show me the accounts of his regiment, and what every rag 
“ of their clothes had cost, that I might justify him the money had been well laid 
“ out. I answered, that he and I knew one another, and understood each other so 
“ well that it was impossible there could ever be any dispute between us. He then 
“fell a railing at Sir Thos. Newcomen, called him a thousand idle fellows ; that 
“ everybody knew him, and knew how he came to be in this employment. In a 
“ word, I have used him, setting his station aside, as a person for whom I had a 
“particular esteem upon the account of his family; for which many of his friends 
“ knew I had great honour and respect, and who, I am sure, loved me very well. I 
“ cannot but reflect upon Colonel R. Hamilton ; when he was here, and mentioned 
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alotie, while in another case the Major-General commanding 
the District also accepted a lai'ge share of plunder. When the 


“' to me the great want of subsistence, by reason of the next deductions for clothes, I 
“ told him, as positively as I have since written, that none had been made upon any 
“ account whatever out of any money which had been issued for subsistence ; which 
he seemed a little to startle at, in regard of my being so positive. I told him, 
“ whatever was of that kind must be between the Officers and Agents ; and there- 
“ fore I desired him, if he were not perfectly satisfied in what I said, that he would 
“ stay and see it examined. But he had extraordinary business, such as, it seems, 
** the Chief Governor was not to know of, and if he had stayed, he would have found 
“ what I said to be too true, and then he would have had no occasion to have com- 
“ plained, nor to have insinuated in England the causes of the complaints ; which he 
“ would not mention here, for fear of being conflited. 

“Deer. 8th in the morning: The packet not being yet gone I think fit to 
“ acquaint you that last night the Major-General came again to me : we were then 
“alone together. He desired me to read that part of your letter again which con- 
“ cerned him: I did so. ‘Lord ’said he, ‘if Dick Hamilton has showed all my 
“ ‘letter, he has made brave work; for I wrote a great deal of stufif in that letter 
“‘concerning Madam Mazarine, and other people: besides, my Lord, if I had 
“ ‘w’'ritten anything as a complaint, I would have done it to my superior, and not to 
“‘an inferior, as Hamilton is; and not with such an expression as “by the living 
“ ‘God” in my letter.’ And so he begged me not to think that he meant anything 
“ill towards me, for whom he had all the respect, &c. He then told me, he wus 
“ sure he had set all right in England by what he wrote the last week ; and he would 
“ write now by this post that he had been mistaken in what he wrote before, and that 
“ I had appointed him to take the accounts of his agent and his several captains, of 
“ what money hath been received for subsistence, and how it had been disposed. I 
“ told him, that he must give me leave to say (whatever his intentions were) that it 
“ did not look so kind as I did expect to have been used by him, and as he should 

“ have been used by me. ‘ By G , my Lord,’ said he, ‘ there is something in this 

“ ‘business that I do not understand, there being so much stir about it ’ : to which I 
“ answered, that I knew nothing, and that my business was only to find out truly 
“ who had made deductions when none ought to be made, and what was become of 
“ the King’s and soldiers’ money that His Majesty might know all, which I was 
“ resolved he should do ; and so we parted, he being to my thinking much concerned. 
“ He said I should see him again to-morrow, that is, this day. I have sent to the 
“several colonels of the army to send me an account of all the money they have 
“ received for subsistence, and how it has been disposed of: by this means the whole 
“ mysteiy will be laid open, and the King will see who has abused him. I am sure 
“ I shall be very tender of misrepresenting any man.” 

Letter, Dublin Castle, 9 Deer., 1686, Clarendon to Rochester, “ Wednesday 8th 
“ Sir Thomas Newcomen came to me, I asked him if he had sent the ;^30 a com- 
“ pany to his regiment, which he had so long detained from them. He answered 
“ ‘Yes.’ I then told him it was a wohderful thing how he could detain ^30 a 
“ company for his men, and write into England that they wanted subsistence by 
“ reason of the great deductions for clothes. ‘ Who ? I write into England,’ said he, 
“ ‘ that we wanted subsistence I by G— , my Lord, your Excellency has done that 
“ ‘ which was never done before : you have given us subsistence, and we have been 
“ ‘ so well paid, that there is scarce anything due to us ; therefore I must be very 
“ ‘much wronged, if anybody informs you that I have written so into England; and I 
“ ‘will give it under my hand.’ I told him, I hoped I did not need a certificate ; 
“ but I must tell him, that upon complaint made in England of the want of sub- 
“ sistence, I had given an account of that whole matter ; and that in my last letter 
“ from court I was told, that notwithstanding I had written so positively that no 
“ deductions had been made for clothing, yet my Lord Tyrconnel had said, he had 
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subsistence got into the hands of the company officers, such 
were their exactions that frequently barely half his subsistence 

‘‘ letters from Sir Thos, Newcomen, averring the direct contrary. ‘My Lord 
“ ‘Tyrconnei letters from me,’ said he : ‘ before God I never wrote so to him in iiiy 
“ ‘life’ ; and upon that, he steps to the table, sits him down, and writes a declara- 
“ tion, which he leaves there, and says ‘ This is not well to say I have written ’ &c. 
“ My Secretary was present all the time ; and another person of worth came into the 
“ room whilst we were together, and heard most of what passed. The declaration 
“ I here send you ;* and I do earnestly beg you to show it and this letter to the King, 
“ I do desire nothing in this world more, than that His Majesty should know every- 
“ thing I do. By the grace of God, if I live till the first week in Febry. I will send 
“ you over, with the state of the revenue, a true account of what has been paid to the 
“ army, under the hands of every colonel or officer commanding the regiment in 
“ chief; and then let the King see what is due to his Army here. I believe he will 
“ not find them a month in arrear. And before Xmas yet, I shall make you some 
“ very plain discoveries, who has made the deductions : and in God’s name let the 
“ faulty suffer. I have no more to say at present upon this subject.” 

Letter, Dublin Castle, 30 Novr., 16S6, Clarendon to Rochester; “Several 
‘ ‘ officers come to me, almost every day, to beg me to take off the checks which 
‘ ‘ were put upon their companies : my answer is, that I am very willing for the 
“ September muster to take off the checks which were put upon any particular 
“ officers ; for though they ought to have been at their quarters at the muster, yet 
“ many of them, being newly come into the service, might have business to equip 
“themselves, &c., and therefore upon that consideration, I tell them, I have 
“remitted several, and am willing to gratify any officer who shall give me any 
“ reasonable excuse for his having been absent. But as to the removing the checks 
“ imposed upon the private men, I am very stiff, and have not taken off one, only 
“ told them I would consider of it ; whereupon some of the officers have been so 
“ ingenuous as to tell me they shall be then undone, for they have borrowed money, 
“ and have no hopes of paying it but by those little advantages, which was pretty 
“ plain dealing, and you may be sure did not work much upon me. Though I have 
“ taken off several checks imposed upon officers, and shall do more for the reasons I 
“ have mentioned, yet the checks upon the companies and troops (which is the 
“principal thing) will remain, as I told you in mine of the 13th present, to be 
“ ;^3,505 8 s. Sd. ; for the checks upon the whole army, the officers included, amount 
“ to ;!^4,7 ii io.y. id. This puts me in mind to tell your Lordship, that if the King 
“ be prevailed upon to put down this method of checking absent men (which I find 
“ all the officers aim at), without being much of a prophet, I will venture to say His 
“ Majesty will have a very ill account of his army here. I shall lay before you an 
, “ account of the deductions made by some officers from the companies, which are 
“ wonderful ; and if that matter be once well looked into, what the settled deductions 
“ are for clothing, and everything else which can be thought of as necessary ; and 
“ after all that, to see what deductions some officers make, is a most abominable 
“ thing, and must make it impossible for poor men to live without coiiimittmg 
“outrages.”. Clarendon Correspondence. 

Letter, Galway, 20 June, 1691, Lt.-Col. Purcell (23rd Ft.) to Ginckell; “The 
“ fault of wanting bread three days before they came here must be the officers’, to 
“whom likewise must be attributed the complaints made by the men for want of 
“ their subsistence. For my part I am sensible I have incurred the displeasure of a 
“ great many for declaring that the subsistence paid by the King, if punctually and 


* Declaration of Sir Thomas Newcomen. 

“ I do dedare I never wrote to my Lord Tyrconnel that the army was in want for want of 
“ subsistence money in my life. 

“ Dated the 8th of December, t6S6. 


Thomas Newcomen.’ 
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reaGlied the soldier. When it is recollected that his subsistence 
money was actually all that the soldier had wherewith to find 
himself food and lodging as well as extra clothing, in fact the 
barest necessaries of existence, the hardship as well as the 
injustice become patent to the most prejudiced vision. 

Theft, rapine and violence resulted from a state of affairs 
which left the soldier little or nothing with which to buy 


“ justly paid to the soldiers by their officers, was sufficient together with .... {torn) 
* ‘ to maintain the soldiers very well, without oppressing the country ; so that under a 
“ pretence of want of pay we have wronged and plundered the country, and cheated 
“ the soldiers, which is easily demonstrated whenever the accounts are made between 
“ the King and the army. It will then appear that the soldier will have but little 
“ due, when the subsistence, shoes, stockings, bread, cheese, &c., are all accounted 
“ for ” ; endorsed “ If the officers did not give them what was their due upon the 
“ last division, upon notice they shall be ordered to do it ’* ; Clarke MSS. 

Concerning the Agents of the Army (1693/4); Harl. MSS. ; that the 

Colonels and other Commanding Officers often appropriate the money, drawing it 
from the Agents, the subaltern officers and the men being often deprived of their 
share thereof; and that the Colonels refuse to account, and even make frequent 
changes of the Agents so as purposely to confuse the accounts. 

Report, Dublin, 14 July, 1697, upon wrongful deductions out of subsistence of 
lithFoot; Dub. State papers. 

Report on petition of Colonel Selwyn and Officers (2nd Ft.) that General Kirke 
(Selwyn’s predecessor) had received the pay of the Regt. and applied 1,965 to his 
own use ; Try. State Papers (30 June, 1696). 

Proclamation, Dublin, 26 July, 1697; App. XC. 

Royal Letter, Deer., 1697, desiring measures to be taken, &c. ; “that the 
“ amounts between the Colonels , of Regiments and their officers, and between the 
“ officers and their soldiers, have not been duly made up nor payments made of such 
“ monies as have been issued from our Exchequer” ; Dublin State papers. 

Proc. Ho. of Commons, 15 Mar., 1698; Petition from soldiers of 5th Dragoons 
against the Major and his Lieutenant ; that they had taken from the men their own 
good horses to sell, giving them bad ones in lieu ; that they had compounded their 
accounts ; that they had deprived them of their pay on various false pretexts ; that 
they had imposed unjustifiable stoppages (some of these are evidently trumped up in 
the most openly iniquitous manner) ; all the allegations were considered proven by 
the House. 

Letter, 27 Octr., 1699, Capt. Lt. Sheldon (ist Drs.) to Col. Lord Raby ; P.S. 
“ If I had kept Short and Oakley (two men just discharged) till the next muster, 
“ which will be on Friday next, they would have asked two months’ pay.” Thus the 
Colonel and his Lieutenant “sharked” the two poor soldiers out of two months’ 
pay ; they had also to deceive the Commissary at the Muster in order to do this 
shabby trick, Strafford MSS. 

also following Note ; also Note 

Letter, Dublin Castle, 10 April, 1686, Clarendon to Rochester. “ Another 
“ thing that I have done is this : quickly after my arrival, complaint was made to me 
“ by several officers of the foot, that the deductions for clothes and accoutrements 
“ were so great, that the soldiers could not live, they having, in some regiments, but 
“ twopence a day to live upon.” 

“ I confess I thought it very hard that the King should allow sixpence a day, and 
“ the poor soldier have but twopence of it I called a council of war, where were 
“ present all the field officers in town, both horse and foot, and they agreed to a rule, 
“ and upon every particular that should be furnished to the soldiers, and that each 
“ man should have fourpence a day in money for every day in the year, T know 
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even a meal. Owing to the rapacity of civilian officials and 
place-holders and the utter incompetence of the bureaucratic 
administration, the officers were left so badly off through the 
irregularities and delays in the issue of pay, that they were glad 
to wink at the illegalities committed by their men; nay, they 
sometimes went so far as to share the proceeds. 


“ some of the officers are dissatisfied at this order, though by far the major part agreed 
“ to it. I am sure the soldiers are pleased, and I hope the King will not be offended. 
“ It would certainly have been of ill consequence to have had some of the army been 
paid fourpence a day, others twopence three farthings, and others but twopence, 
** which was the case : it is nothing to me.’’ 

Letter, Dublin Castle, 20 Febry., 1685/6, Clarendon to Rochester. 

Dublin News-Letter, 10 Octr., 1685; Many disorders in Lancashire by Clifton’s 
Regt., encouraged by the Major, who is now ordered to be tried. 

Letter, Galway, 20 June, 1691, Purcell (23rd Ft.) to Ginckell ; ^<^6’ previous note. 

Letter, Clonmell, 12 Febry., 1690/1, Dan Butts, Commry. of Musters, to Clarke; 
has mustered the two regiments, and the officers came after muster about the delays 
of pay, wishing they may be damned if they had twopence to buy a quart of ale 
“ with.” 

Letter, Westmeath, 10 June, 1691, Col. Peyton to Clarke ; asking for additional 
provisions, “ it being very hard for poor men that have no pay nor means of their own 
to live upon bread alone and do duty” ; Clarke MSS. 

Letter, Dublin Castle, 18 Deer., 1686, Clarendon to Rochester. 

Letter, Roscrea, 15 Septr., 1690, Clarke MSS., Sir Albert Conyngham (6th Drs. ) 
to Clarke, acknowledging that a Lieutenant of his regiment (6th Dragoons) had taken 
‘‘ some stuffs” out of a shop, and soldiers other things ; that he would have put him 
in arrest only he was for detachment duty (1) ; with assurances that he himself. 
Sir A. Conyngham, had not the “value of sixpence” out of any “ prey or plunder 
“ since he left Belturbet in June last.” 

Proc. House of Commons ; vizt., 

12 Janry., 1694, Petition from Royston; extortion of subsistence-monies. 

12 Apr., 1695, 25 Febry., 1695/6, Petition, Kingston-on-HiilI ; extortion of 

subsistence-money, and that the Mayor had contracted with some man “to except the 
“ town from quartering soldiers for £100 for a twelvemonth.” 

9 Apr., 1696, Petition, Hexham ; that Captain J. Crow of the Third Dragoons 
marched out greatly indebted for quarters, clothing, and necessaries to the sum of 
;^250. The Captain promised payment, and ordered the clerk of the troop to pay 
the petitioners (the night before he marched) what he allowed them. White, the 
clerk, paid some one half, some one third, and some nothing. The petitioners went 
to Capt. Crow and comi3lained of White’s conduct, and also that he took for himself 
sixpence per pound off what he did pay ; but the Captain would not listen. The 
Dragoons had behaved very disorderly while at Hexham, “ and scarce could have 
“ been worse in an enemy’s country.” 

4 Febry., 1696/7, Petition from Innkeepers of County of Bucks ; troops quartered 
upon them “ without one penny satisfaction.” 

30 Novr., 1696, Petition from Innkeepers of Cirencester; 24th Foot quartered 
upon them since April without one penny satisfaction, and soldiers demand a weekly 
payment above their maintenance, which petitioners have paid “ for fear of them.” 

2 Febry., 1697/8, and 20 Mar., 169S, Petition from Licensed Victuallers of the 
Tower Hamlets; compelled to give pay to soldiers of 14th Foot from a week to 
the Colonel, to 3^. to privates, on threats by the troops, and also on indirect threats 

by Justices of the Peace to suppress their licenses. 

And others from Coventry, Old Samm, &c. 
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Indeed almost every military abuse could be then, as too 
fi-equently since, traced to the civil mal-administration and 
lack of punctilious honour in the pecuniary transactions between 
the Government and the army. The Government robbed the 
officer, and the officer repaid himself by robbing the soldier. 
Even when some regulation was procured ostensibly for the 
relief of the soldier it was the officers alone who benefited, 
and the boon to the privates was arrested on its way to them. 

To relate in detail all the petty practices by which officers 
bled both their own men and the Government would be too 
tedious ; but besides those already mentioned there were others, 
such as making agreement with recruits for less than their 
rightful pay ; suspending subordinates in order to pocket 
their pay;^®’’* discharging soldiers just before the period of 
muster without pay ; rendering false accounts of contingents 
such as for movements, spies, and so forth. Even on active 
service the dominant idea of the majority of the colonels of 
regiments and the captains of companies was still to make 
money out of the men under their command. The Secretary 


See also Chap. XXXII, on the Bureaucratic administration. 

1977 Letter, Dublin Castle, 18 Deer., 1686, Clarendon to Rochester ; * ■ but believe 
me, if everything else which is a charge were taken off, so that the money were paid 

“ without any fee whatever, the poor soldiers would not have one farthing more than 
they now have ; which I shall demonstrably make appear to you very speedily.” 

Letter, Dublin Castle, 2oFebry., 1685/6, Clarendon to Rochester. 

1978 Schonberg’s Dispatch, 8 Octr., 1689, ‘‘cequ’il ya de plus ficheux est que 
“ les colbnels qui ont noiivellement leve des regiments, et particulierement les 

Milords Irlandais, n’ont regarde q’ avoir des gar9ons a bon marchd” 

Regulations for Musters, Dublin, 29 July, 1697, Cl. ii ; App. XLVII. 

Ordnance Regulations, 1683 ; App. CIII. 

Proc. PIo. of Commons, 20 May, 1698, contains an allegation that the Governor 
of New York had brought out money for paying the 23rd Fusileers, but had detained 
one third of the pay on pretext of a stoppage for repair of forts.” 

1979 Letter, 15 Aug., 1691, Dr. Dun to Clarke ; Clarke MSS. 

Letters, 1699-1703, Capt. Lt. Sheldon (ist Dragoons) to Col. Lord Raby ; 
Strafford MSS. 

19 ^ Letter, Cork, ii May, 1691, Col. Hastings (13th Foot) to Clarke, Secry. at 
War, asks Clarke to obtain the General’s approval of his Contingent account, that 
“his predecessors gleaned things so close here, that except I have your considera- 
“ tion in this, the profit that is left for the Commander-in- Chief will not bear it, for I 
“ have not made .sixpence.” 

Hutchinson, 1664. 

See also previous Notes. 

i 9 «i Schonberg’s Dispatches, 20 Septr., 1689- “Je n’en ai jamais vu de plus 
“ mediants (officiers) et de plus interessds 5 tout le soin des colonels n’ est que de 
“ vivre de leurs regiments, sans aucun autre application.” 

12 Octr., 16S9. J’ai travaille toute cette semaine a regler ce que les capitaines 
“ doivent donner a leurs soldats, pour tficher d’emp&her les chicanes qu’ils 
“ leur font.” : ■ .. ■■ " ; , , , 
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at War and General Officers were not ashamed to participate in 
the profits of such nefarious dealings. 

One very glaring instance of the base dealings of the Civil 
department with the troops ought to be recorded, were it merely 
to exhibit the fallacy of a blind confidence in those in authority. 
The pay of a private soldier in Ireland was sixpence a day : 
in the calculation in 1686 this amounts to ;!^8 Si", a j'-ear, 

the result being obtained by calculating the pay at so much per 
month of twenty eight days in the month. Comments upon this 
would be superfluous. 

Had the regimental agents been anything but the tools of 
their Colonels some check would possibly have been imposed 
upon the misappropriation of regimental monies, but the wide- 
spread corruption which tainted all who had the handling of public 
monies was nowhere more manifest than among these agents. 
Some of them would detain in their own hands monies due to 
the soldiers, and would make use of them for their own 


In Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 15,897, is an “Acct. of the several deductions 
“ made out of the pay of the Army,” &c. , but undated; this paper I have not the 
remotest doubt (from internal evidence) is the one sent by Lord Clarendon when 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to the Secretary-at-War in 1686. Sm Note and 
Note 

Lond. Gaz., 24/27 June, 1667. “Whitehall, 25 June, 1667, "Whereas it is 
“ generally reported that many seamen and soldiers who have served His Majesty 
“ at sea, are frequently constrained to give money or lose some part of their wages 
“ to recover the rest,” &:c., “proceeds to appoint a Board of Inquiry, the Duke of 
“ York being president.” 

Proceedings House of Commons, 25 Janry., 1694-5. 

Address of House of Commons, 26 Febry., 1694-5 Note 

Petition of the N.C.O. and troopers late ofWolseley’s Innisldlling Horse (dis- 
banded 1698) against Sir Wm. Fownes, M.P. ; Thorpe Tracts ; “ We the sub- 
“ scribing persons late N.C.O. and Troopers in the regiment lately commanded by 
“ Brigadeer Wolseley, commonly called the Inniskilling Horse, do hereby certify 
“ and are ready to prove before Parliament that Sir Wm. Fownes was intrusted 
“ and employed by said regiment to receive for them the balance of their accounts 
“ or debentures for the same, and agreed so to do for the allowance of 6 d. per 
“ pound and no more; which amounted to the said Sir William’s clear profit to 
“ ^1,275, besides eight shillings per pound he exacted from every person in said 
“ regiment to which he advanced money on the credit of their pay. That not being 
“ content with those allowances he deducted out of the pay of the regiment ;f85o 
“ more, as a further gratuity for his extraordinary trouble : and refused to let the 
“ N.C.O. and troopers in said regiment (after he got their Debentures into his 
“ hands) to have the benefit of selling the same to the best advantage ; but sold the 
“ same himself and discounted with the men of said regiment at £^1 per cent, less 
“ than the price current at which he sold them ; by which one article he gained 5 50 
“more. That several of the troopers of the regiment lodged a petition before the 
“ last Parliament, complaining of the above and many other exactions of the said 
“Sir Whn. Fownes, which was referred to a select Committee : where Sir Wm. 
“ Fownes by the advantage of being a member of the House and his dexterous 
“ management in delaying and putting off the said Committee the poor Petitioners 
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advantage. Some would charge an extortionate interest for 
paying the officers and men under pretence that it was in 
advance, or would charge more for the discount of “ tallies 
than they had actually paid. 

Notwithstanding the liberal votes of Parliament for the 
military expenses of the country, the greatest difficulty was 
experienced by the troops in obtaining their pay at all The 
Members of the House of Commons had to be bribed to 
exercise their influence before monies long overdue could be 
touched : Government officials not only pocketed the interest of 
the large sums they retained in their hands, but even then 
douceurs iox handing a regiment its arrears at all 
The Speaker^®®® of the House of Commons, Members of the 
Privy Council, and the Secretary to the Treasury, were among 
those proved to have benefited by these frauds on the troops. 
Thousands, nay tens of thousands, of pounds, were shewn to 
have been thus absorbed out of the pay of the army.^*^^^ 

Such a state of things was fraught with danger to the 
country. In 1666 the soldiers quartered at Carrickfergus 
mutinied because they were suspicious of bad faith being 
intended concerning their pay. In 1694 one regiment, the 
Inniskilling Dragoons, having for a long time been without pay, 
and having failed to procure their arrears by official representa- 
tions, at length mobbed the Lord Lieutenant in the streets 
of Dublin declaring that they would use force if fair means did 
not avail. The Lord Lieutenant promised to see to the matter, 
and threw his purse containing thirty guineas to the soldiers 
who were nearest him, but the man that caught the purse threw 
-it contemptuously back through the glass v/indow of His 
Excellency’s coach. On the complaint of the regiment being 
represented to Queen Mary (the King being in Flanders) she sent 
a thousand pounds to the regiment out of her own privy purse, 
and eight years later two thousand more was paid : these three 
thousand pounds was all that the Inniskillingers received for five 

‘■ were tired with expensive attendance,” &c., &c., proceeds to state that he did the 
same with ‘‘ the West India regiments.” 

1984 gurnet. 

Commons Journ., 1702 (Retrospective).. 

Proceedings of House of Commons, Feby., 1695, 

Similar malversations of monies destined for the pay of the troops by lugh 
personages seem to have taljen place in former reigns. Shakspeare, Richard II, 
Act I, Scene i. 

Ivond. Gaz., 4/7 June, 1666. 

Grose, who says “This anecdote was communicated to me by an old officer 
“ who had it from his grandfather.” 
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years’ arrears from 1689 to 1694, the pay of the regiment being 
not less than sixteen or eighteen thousand pounds a year. 

The Thirteenth Foot, partly through the corruption of the 
financial Ofificers of State, partly through the mahpractices of 
the Colonel and of the regimental agent Mr. Tracy Pauncefort, 
was for a long time altogether without pay. The consequence 
was that in 1694 both Officers and men exacted from the 
inhabitants on whom they were billeted, subsistence money on a 
regular scale; and this scale framed by the troops themselves 
contrasts in its liberality, as might be anticipated, with that 
framed by the Government. A Lieutenant was to receive 
seventeen shillings and sixpence, an Ensign fourteen shillings, a 
Serjeant six shillings, a Corporal four and sixpence, and a 
Private three and sixpence a day. 

The forcible extortion of these rates drew forth a Petition in 
1694 from the inhabitants of Royston in Hertfordshire to the 
House of Commons.^^®® 

The inquiry consequent on this Petition brought to light 
many iniquitous practices on the part of the regimental 
Agents, as well as of the Colonels of regiments. That these 


Proceedings of House of Commons, 12 Janry., 1694-5. 

Also Proc., 6 Mar., 1695, 29 Jany., 1697, and other petitions from various places 
on the same subjects. 

Address of PI ouse of Commons, 26 Febry., 1694-5. 

CL 1 . “ That some of the Agents had detained the money due to the soldiers in 
‘‘ their hands and made ‘use of it for their own advantage, instead of immediately 
“ applying it to the subsistence of the officers and soldiers, for whom they were 
“entrusted. 

Cl. 11 . “ That by their intolerable exactions and great extortions upon the officers 
“ and soldiers, for paying byway of advance and by their charging more for the 
“ discount of tallies than they actually paid, it appeared that those who served in his 
“ majesty’s armies, notwithstanding they had a greater pay than is given in any other 
“ part of the world, they were yet reduced to inconveniences and extremities, which 
“ ought not to be put upon those who venture their lives for the honour and safety 
“ of the nation. 

Cl. IV. “ That Colonel Hastings’s agent had presumed fraudulently to detain five 
“ hundred guineas out of a bounty given by his majesty to the officers of the regiment, 
“ under pretence of giving them as a bribe to obtain the same, to the dishonour of 
“ His Majesty and injury to the ofificers ; and had taken twopence per pound out of 
“ the money due to the officers and soldiers, for which deduction there being no 
* warrant, the colonel, whose servant the agent is, was answerable. 

CL V. “That Colonel Hastings’s agent had refused or neglected to give an 
“ account of the pay due to the Captains of his regiment and their companies, which 
“ tended apparently to the defrauding the ofi&cers and soldiers. 

CL VI. “ That some of the Agents assumed to themselves the liberty of making 
“ great deductions, which since they knew not how to Justify, they endeavoured to 
“ cover by putting them under the shelter of the uncertain head of ‘ contingencies,’ 
“ which gave them the better opportunity of hiding the frauds and abuses, that would 
“ otherwise be more liable to be detected.” 
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praGtices were not confined to one regiment is evident from the 
wording of the Address or Representation made by the House 
to the King on this occasion ; but it is easily seen that the root 
of the whole evil lay in the pernicious example and the shocking 
mismanagement of the civil government. The pay of the troops 
was supposed to be issued by the Paymaster-General after each 
muster : but the fact is that delays of years took place before 

the troops received their pay ; and even then it was generally 
issued in tallies which were worth twenty per cent, less than 
their nominal value, or in debentures which were worth still less. 
The value of the expensive machinery of Paymaster-General, 
Treasury, Auditors, Exchequer, and all the other official para- 
phernalia for depriving the servants of the Crown of their justly 
earned pay cannot be better illustrated than by the fact that 
regiments were willing to compound an undisputed Crown debt 
to them of 17,000 for ;^5,ooo. When it is recollected that 
Officers were responsible for the soldiers’ subsistence and for the 
bills for clothing, is it to be wondered at that, under such 
circumstances, they resorted to tricks whose shabbiness was only 
surpassed by that of the government whose servants they were ? 


Also Proc. Ho. of Commons, 25 Jany., 1694. 

Also Proc. Ho. of Com., 14 Apr., 1696; Petition from 4th Dragoon Gds. that 
during the Irish War their Colonel had only paid them sevenpence a day, and that 
they could obtain no redress from the “ Court-Martial at the Horse-Guards.” 

Functions of the late Lord General, 1678 ; App. XXL 

1991 Petition, Mar., 1691, of Col. Maine for pay, 1688/9 ; Try. State papers. 

Petition, 6 May, 1693, of Surgeon Noakes, ist Ft. Gds., for pay, 1690 ; ditto. 

Petition, May, 1693, of Offrs. of Marine regts. for arrears, 3 years due ; ditto. 

Petition, 2 Septr., 1696, of soldiers late of 2nd Dr. Gds. for arrears 4 years due; 
ditto. 

Report, 26 Febry.j 1692, by Paymr.-Genl. on petition of Colonel Cunningham 
and officers of his regiment (now Buchan’s), in which they offered to discount the 
:^i7,ooo due to them for thirteen months pay at ;^5,ooo, stating that the regiment is 
in same circumstances as the Earl of Argyle's was, the arrears of which were com- 
pounded for ;£'4 ,ooo ; ditto. 

Petition, Apr., 1695, of Col. Selwyn and officers of 2nd Foot that they were 
obliged to sell the tallies in payment of their services in Ireland, 1689/91, at a loss 
of 20 and 22 per cent. Try, State Papers. 

Scotch Minutes of Parliament, 5 Aug., 1698 ; Petition of several officers for arrears 
jDrior to 1691. 

Various statements of arrears of officers, N.C.O., and Privates; Try. State 
• Papers ; Dublin State Papers ; Harl. MSS. 

Some being seven years in arrears. 

Orders for payments of arrears ; ditto. 

An account how the several regiments have been subsisted, Dublin, 1699, shews 
the subsistence of regiments to be some one year and some two years in arrear ; Dub. 
State papers. 

Abstract of arrears of pay to 25 Mar. , 1699 ; Brit. Mus. , Add. MSS. 10,123. 
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Even when it was found absolutely necessary to issue some 
ready money for fear of an outbreak of discontent; there were 
civilian officials ready to spoil the ship for the sake of the ha'porth 
of tar, to transform the favour into a hardly- wrung* right, and to 
convert what might have satisfied the soldier into a source of 
fresh discontent Of this we have one notable instance left 
recorded : in 1691 two months’ (not pay) were 

ordered to be issued to the army in Ireland then on active 
service, and the hearts of all were gladdened by the news : the 
order was given by the General, but the civilian officials 
determined with their usual fatuous lack of tact to construe a 
month to mean only twenty-eight days : thereupon what would 
have been a boon became a bone of contention, and Colonel 
Kirke and his Lambs ” swore that they would simply knock 
on the head any man who offered them twenty-eight days’ pay 
for a month. The Officers of the Commissariat intervened, and 
their representations probably prevented an open mutiny. 

One very harsh regulation, apparently issued solely because 
it was thought that claims were more likely to expire or become 
lost in the hands of soldiers than in the hands of speculators, 
was to the effect that debentures for arrears of military pay were 
not to be sold.^^^^ One consequence of this prohibition was to 
throw the discount of pay entirely into the hands of the regi- 
mental Agents. There were actually instances of regiments 
being unable to start for the seat of war because of the difficulty 
of discounting the tallies for their pay ; and the only remark 
of the Secretary-at-War upon such a state of things was that 
“ Victories will make our tallies go off at a much better rate 
“than now they do.” In the Royal Warrants appointing 


Letter, Dublin, 14 Mar., 1690/1, Coramry. -Genl. Robinson to Clarke, Secry. 
at War ; Quotes the General’s direction to pay the Officers a month’s pay, and to 
complete two months’ subsistence to Officers and soldiers according to numbers on 
Muster Roll. “This method we intended to proceed upon, but when we came to 
“ view the rolls there wa^ so many cheques and Respites that the officers refuse to 
“receive any especially the two Majors- General ; they are wholly disgusted at the 
“ muster, and if some salve be not speedily found mischief will ensue.” ... . . 

Desires Clarke to remember the Warrant for payment of “subsistence and also 
“ for the month’s pay to the officers; but, in the latter, pray consider the wording, 
“ for Kirke swears that it shall be death for any man to name twenty-eight days 
“which was invented and introduced by damn’d Ranelagh (the Paymaster-General) 
“ to cheat the army, so it must either be called four weeks or else reduced to hours 
Clarke MSS. 

See also Note 

Proclamation, 7 May, 1698 ; Dub. state papers. 

Letter, Whitehall, 2 June, 1691, Blathwayt to Clarke ; Clarke MSS. 

Memorial of Lt.-Col. Peirce, 22nd Foot, Aug., 1691 ; Try. State papers. 
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Officers, their pay was always directed to be issued at the 
‘‘ usual terms'^ ; and these terms appear to have been one- 
third cash and two-thirds debentures.^®®^‘ 

The abuses of the Paymaster-General’s department reached 
a climax just after the death of William the Third, when the 
Gommissioners for taking the Public Accounts (a body that 
ought to be most independent, but which has recently been ren- 
dered more subservient to the Treasury and the Exchequer than 
ever) presented a report to the House of Commons respecting 
the accounts of the Paymaster-General from 1688 to 1700. 

The Commissioners represented that in the first place they 
had experienced the greatest difficulties and annoyances in pro- 
curing any accounts at all, the Paymaster General apparently 
deeming himself accountable to no one : and that at length 
only general abstracts had been furnished instead of detailed 
accounts. 

Secondly, that they had demanded accounts of the balance 
in hands on 5th November, 1688, and the receipts, payments, 
and regimental deductions, from that date up to the end of 
1701 -. that they had only been enabled to examine the accounts 
up to March, 1692, though a cursory glance had been thrown 
over the subsequent accounts. 

Thirdly, they proceeded to charge Lord Ranelagh, the 
Paymaster- General, with appropriating part of the interest on 
tallies to the amount of £ 4 , 244- 1 with obtaining Royal Warrants 
on false pretences ; with possessing among his accounts forged 
signatures to receipts ; with appropriating sums by Secret 
Service warrants ; with omitting altogether large receipts from 
his accounts ; with omitting to carry forward a balance against 
himself of ;C20,000 ; and with carrying forward another balance 
in his own favour as £g8,42g instead of ;CS 8,886 ; and with such 
a, general looseness in his accounts, and touching such large 
sums, as to give an impression of intentional concealment : the 
only account in some cases being for instance thus, and un- 
supported by vouchers : — 

Paid to several persons for especial services, Sic., 
relating to the forces ... ... 

‘ ' Paid to several persons for contingencies ... 

“To M. Schuylenberg for several sums advanced by 
“ him for several services relating to the forces ... 

Royal Warrls., 28 Novr., 1686 ; 10 Mar. & 12 Mar., 1686/7, Sic., Sic. HarL 
MSS. 7,436; Apps, LXXV, LXXVI. 

^^96 \Yarrts., Dublin, 5 May, 1698, &c., respecting disbanding of regiments; 
Dub. state papers. 

1997 Report, II Novr., 1703 ; Commons Journals ; Cobbett. 


d. 

27,150 16 3” 
50,929 17 3” 

76,477 8 o ” 
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The Paymaster GeneraFs replies to these accusations were 
exceedingly plausible, but most certainly did not exonerate him 
(or his subordinates) from at least some of them ; and after an 
investigation he was expelled the Parliament for misapplication 
of public monies 7 ®^® 

The pay of both ofiScers and men is in the present day 
largely made up of ALLOWANCES of various kinds, but in the 
seventeenth century these allowances were very few. Officers 
were allowed servants according to their rank/'^'*^'^ six for a 
Colonel, three for Lieutenant-Colonel, Major, or Captain, and 
for subalterns two in the cavalry and one in the infantry ; the 
Quarter-Masters of cavalry were allow^ed one servant, but those 
of infantry do not appear for any at all, neither do the Chaplains 
or Surgeons. In 1698 three servants per company of Foot were 
cut off^®^^^ The allowance to troops quartered in the capital has 
been already mentioned ; and besides this there was but one 
other allowance to the privates, namely “ sea-pay and short- 
allowance money,'’ which was some sort of extra pay while 
on board ship. 

Travelling claims did not carry any extra allowance 


IMS Commons Journals, 7/1 1 Deer., 1703, and i Febry., 1703/4. 

Representation of the Commissioners of Excise to the Lord High Treasurer, 
representing that Sir Stephen Fox, Paymaster-General, seems to demand what money 
he pleases on his running account ; and had demanded £20,000 advance, W'hich he 
lent to a banker who lent it to revenue-farmers ; Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 28,082. 

This shews that the malpractices were not confined to Lord Ranelagh. 

See Notes &c. 

•jooo Royal Warrt., 19 July, 1698; Dub. state papers; Aug., 1698. 

Royal Warrant, Whitehall, 14 Febry,, 1697/S; Lond. Gaz., 10/14 Febry., 

1697/8. 

2002 w.O. records “ The Account of Ensign Peryn’s Charges of the Right Honble. 
“ the Earl of Craven’s Coldstream regiment of His Majesty’s Foot Guards, being 
commanded to conduct near three hundred men from the fleet, and afterwards by 
“ post to Portsmouth to conduct thirty soldiers, by orders from Flis Majesty. 


“ Imprimis, for a boat to Gravesend ... ... 

“ My expenses at Gravesend till commanded to London 

“ For a boat to London ... 

“ For a boat to Gravesend a 2nd time 

My expenses there till commanded to the fleet ... ... 

“ For post horses to Rochester ... .... 

“ For a boat to the fleet 

‘‘ For a boat to attend me to get the soldiers from aboard 
“ the fleet and carry them aboard several Ketches 
“ For a boat from fleet to Queenborough 
“ For post horses to Gravesend and my expenses on the road 
“ F'or a boat to London... 

“ For post horses to Portsmouth and my expenses on the 
“ road . ... ' ; ... , ... ... ■■ ■' ... 


£ s. d, 

0 10 o 

1 II o 
O 10 o 
O 10 o 
15 0 

0 4 o 
17 o 

1 IS 6 

07 0 

I II o 

O 10 o 
,2 ' 1 1 


6 
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they were signed by the officer making the claim, certified by 
his commanding officer, and paid by the Paymaster-General on 
a Royal Warrant out of the Contingent estimate.^*^^^ 

Half-pay, which may be considered an allowance, was 
granted at least as early as 1678 and was originally calculated, 
as the term implies, at an exact half of the full pay : in the reign 
of William the Third the half of the servant’s allowance was 
also allowed in the calculation, which was not always the case 
before that time^*^^^^^ The rates of half pay are shewn in the 
authorities quoted below, and are to be found in the appendix. 
Even Non-Commissioned Officers were sometimes included in 
the half pay list. 

It has on several occasions been a matter of debate whether 
half-pay is to be regarded as a reward for services already 
rendered, and therefore a due of which the recipient cannot be 
justly deprived ; or whether it is to be viewed as a retaining fee 
of which the recipient can be deprived either by way of punish- 
ment or because his services are permanently dispensed with. 


£ d. 

“ My expenses in getting the soldiers ashore at Portsmouth, 

and on my march from thence to London ... ... 2 13 6 

“ For a horse from Portsmouth... ... o 12 o 


“ Dated the 21st June, 1672. 

‘‘ Peryn. 


^^15 17 6 


“ I have perused this bill of disbursements, and do think the same reasonable to 
be allowed and paid off to Ensign John Peryn, who by order lately conducted the 
/^parties of soldiers above mentioned, from his Majesty’s fleet to the Coldstream 
‘‘ regiment of his Majesty’s Guards. 

‘‘John Miller.” 

(Major of the Coldstream Regt. ) 

Charles R. — Warrant dated 3rd July, 1672, directing payment of ;^I5 17^. 6 d, 
to Ensign Peryn, for conducting from the fleet three hundred soldiers of the Cold- 
stream regiment of the Foot Guards, as appears by the annexed account attested by 
the Major of the said regiment. 

By his Majesty’s command. 


To Sir Stephen Fox, Kt., 

Paym. Genl. of our Forces. 


Clifford. 


Several similar claims and warrants, 1670-1700 ; W.O. records. 

2003 Several Warrts., 1697/8, for travelling expenses ; Dublin state Papers. 

2004 Royal Warrt., 26 Novr., 1678; App, LIV. 

Royal Warrant, 17 July, 1689; App. LXXIX. 

2003 j^oyal Warrt, 16 Mar., 1697/8 ; quoted in full by Grose. 

Royal Warrt., 23 Febry., 1697/8, orders to be paid to the officers therein placed 
upon half-pay the respective allowances mentioned, &c., being the half-pay of 
themselves and servants respectively” ; W.O, records, 
previous Notes. 
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TKs question, as justly observed by Grose, involves very 
weighty consequences ; thus in 1715 the capital sentences on 
several officers depended upon the solution of this point ; and 
even at the time Grose wrote (1786) it had not been satisfactorily 
resolved. This is exactly one of those instances which exhibit 
the want of some properly vouched history of our Army (such 
as this work designs to be) ; for, had such existed, the doubt 
could never have arisen. 

Beyond all question half-pay was originated as a retaining 
fee solely, and not as a permanent reward or pension ; and thus 
it continued throughout the seventeenth century. It is quite 
possible that half-pay may have been allotted in some cases by 
way of provision for officers who would never be expected to 
serve again, but such were the exceptions to the rule. The 
condition on which half-pay was held may be very simply 
stated ; it was, that the half-pay was to cease upon the officer’s 
receipt of any other Government pay or tenancy of any 
other Crown appointment The expression used in one Royal 
Warrant exactly expresses the principle of the retaining fee 
which had been maintained from the first: it is that officers 
about to be disbanded were to be continued in half-pay ” 
There are indeed instances of officers actually being attached 
to a regiment as supernumeraries and doing duty while on 
half-pay and awaiting vacancies. 

Of course the inconsistency of young officers drawing half- 
pay for years while grey-headed veterans’ past service received 
nothing, could not pass unnoticed ; and the result was that half- 
pay even so early as 1690 was apparently assigned as the only 
mode of providing for the latter : it was thus that the original 

intention of half-pay was lost sight of, and the term still 
continues to be misapplied to grants that are in reality pensions 


Royal Warrants, 26 Nevr., 1678 ; 17 July, 1689.; 16 Mar., 1697/8; Apps. 
LIV,'LXX,IX. 

Commons Proceedings, iSJanry,, 1697. 

Commons Proceedings, 6 Mar., 27 Apr., and 31 Deer., 1699; where it was 
resolved that no person should be entitled to half pay, who held any other employ- 
ment civil 07 ' military. 

2008 Royal Warrt, Whitehall, 14 Febry., 1697/8 ; App. G. 

3009 Royal Warrt. , 26 Apr. , 1695 ; App, LV. 

2010 i;»^eport, 7 Aug., 1689, of Paymaster-General on petition of Mr. Dobinson 
Quarter-Master and Ensign of Prince George’s Regt. of Foot lately disbanded, 
praying on account of his 24 years’ service, the loss of an arm and other wounds, to 
1)0 admitted to^rhalf-pay -recommending him as a proper object of charity and 
bounty : Endorsed, “13 Apr., 1692, to be laid before the Queen”; Try. State 
'Papers. ■ 

' A Y,, . 
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for past services. The principle that all officers becoming 
supernumerary upon disbandment or reductions in consequence 
of the termination of war are entitled to half-pay until absorbed 
or otherwise provided for, was distinctly affirmed by the House 
of Commons after the peace of Ryswick (1697) at the close 
of our first great war. 

The doubt whether half-pay officers were ameiiable to 
martial law, and therefore available for duty when ordered,"^**^ 
existed in the War Office as early as 1701, although the records 
of that Office ought to have conclusively demonstrated that they 
were so. Thus does ignorance create difficulties that grow with 
time until they become beyond control. 

It was customary to give Non-Commissioned Officers and 
soldiers a gratuity on discharge in consequence of reduction. 
Thus on the reduction in 1698,^^^^ they received ^Hourteen days’ 
“ full subsistence from the day of their discharge over and above 
what shall be due to them.” But there was another instance 
in 1698 of the issue of a .sort of half-pay to Non-Commissioned 
Officers and privates on disbandment ; they were to have their 
ordinary subsistence-money until absorbed by the regiments of 
the establishment.^®^^ 

Special Service was occasionally issued, and 

seems sometimes to have been given by way of unattached 

pay.2«^« 

In the financial disposition of the effects of a deceased 
soldier the arrangements used always to be much the same as 
they were until recently, and were open to great abuses. The 
effects of either officer or soldier deceased were ordered to be 
sold,^^^^^ and after satisfaction of debts for quarters and so forth, 

Commons Proceedings, iSJanry., 1697. 

Letter, Whitehall, 3 Octr., 1701, Mr. Secry. Vernon to Blathwayt “ He 
“ (Major General Erie) was in doubt how the Officers that refused to go would be 
“ supplied. The Major-General had writ nothing of them, so he did not know the 
“ number and if he had, he was under some restraint by directions he had received 
“ from you that no half-pay officers should be obliged to go to the West Indies l)iit 
“ only such as were willing ” : Vernon letters. 

Royal Warrant, 14 Febry., 1697/8; App. C. 

2014 W-O. records, Misc. Bks. 

2015 Royal Warrt., 14 July, 1689, Theodore Russell, Esqre., to attend Our Service 
in Ireland and to draw out of the Contingent estimate j^ioo “ without account,” and 
afterwards 20J. a day “ until further orders ” ; Harl. MSS. 7,439. 

2016 i^oyal Warrt, 23 July, 1689, Similar Warrt previous note) to pay 
Captain Charles Ross io.r. per diem for similar service, “until he shall be otherwise 
“ employed by us” : do. 

Articles of War, 1673, Art. 70 ; App. LIIL 

Ditto, 1686, Art 59 ; App. LIIL 

Ditto, 1692, Art 63 ; App. LIIL 
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the balance was to be retained for three months to be claimed 
by his heirs. It may be imagined that officers who found 
means to keep back the soldier’s pay from him when alive and 
on the spot to claim it, were not likely to take much pains to 
discover a dead man’s heirs. 

As the leave of officers and soldiers came within the cog- 
nisance of the Commissary-General of Musters, the rules that 
governed this privilege may be given a place in this chapter. 
Leave of absence or furloughs could only be granted by the 
Sovereign, except to General Officers or Members of Parlia- 
ment who were permitted to absent themselves at discretion. 
Prior to 1678 the Commander-in-Chief sometimes exercised the 
right of granting leave : by whomsoever granted it was 

immediately notified to the Commissary-General of Muster's, 
who thereupon gave the necessary orders for passing the name 
of the absentee at muster. 

The number of officers allowed to be absent was limited to 
one third of the regiment, and two officers were always to be 
present with each troop or company : even so early as 1663 the 
limit of leave for all ranks was fixed at two months in the 
year, 2021 although this rule was either dropped or more honoured 
in the breach than in the observance, for six months was no 
unusual period of leave at the close of the century.^^^® 

As the soldier’s subsistence-money was supposed to support 


Musters Regulations, 5 May, 1663, App. XXIV. 

Royal Proclamation, Kensington, 26 Octr., 1696 ; That no oflficers except General 
Officers or Officers serving in Parliament absent themselves from their quarters 
without leave under Royal sign manual; Lond. Gaz., 26/29 Octr., 1696. 

Licences of Absence, Dublin, 4/9 June, 1697, by Lords Justices {z,e., the King). 

Musters Regulations, Dublin, 29 July, 1697 ; No leave except from the Lords 
Justices ; App. XLVII. 

Order, Dublin, 4 Septr., 1697; Officers Members of Parliament to be. allowed 
absent on muster ; Dub. State papers. 

Licences of Absence, Dublin, Septr., 1697, by Lords Justices to N.C.O. and 
Privates for from six weeks to three months ; ditto. 

Licences of Absence, Dublin, 1699 (many), by Lords Justices to Officers, Non- 
Commissioned Officers and Privates ; ditto. 

Royal Warrts., 24 May, 1699-1701. Leaves to many officers for two to six 
months ; ditto, • 

Many instances in W.O. records, 1670 to 1700. 

Leave of absence, i June, 1678, to Ensign Clerke, 2nd Ft. Gds., by Duke of 
Monmouth, Capt.-Genl, and addressed to the Commissary-General; W.O. records, 
and many similar instances. 

2020 Articles of War, 1673, Art. 42. 

Letter, Whitehall, 20 Novr,, 1690, Blathwayt to Clarke; that officers were 
ordered from regiments in Ireland to recruit “over and above the third part of 
“ officers allowed to be absent,” Glarke MSS. 

Musters Regulations, 5 May, 1663 ; App. XXIV. 


, 2'Y 2 
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himself and his horse, the Supplies branch of the Commissariat 
was by no means so important as in later days and the details 
of its working will therefore not occupy much space. 

The advisability of furnishing the soldier with a limited 
quantity of food in lieu of pay must have frequently suggested 
itself to military commanders before the actual adoption of such 
an arrangement. Of old, soldiers used to draw pay only, and 
were left to provide for their own wants as be.st suited their 
individual requirements. But many of the men were not proof 
against passing temptations to dissipate their earnings ; and the 
consequence was that either such men were lost to the strength 
by starvation and weakness,®"^® or else a premium was held out 
to idle extravagance by feeding the thoughtless at the expense 
of Government while the self denying man continued to feed 
himself. Even at the best it frequently became necessary to 
carry food for the troops in situations where either from the 
ravages of warfare, from the nature of the country, or from the 
proximity of the enemy, it would be impossible for the soldiers 
to purchase for themselves. 

At length in Queen Elizabeth’s time the system of 
RATIONS^”®® was introduced into the English forces. It was 


It is frequently remarked that the English soldier is more dependent upon due 
feeding than the soldiers of other nations. Shakspeare puts the same observation into 
the mouth of the due d’Alen^on in Henry VI, Act i, Scene 2 : — 

They (the English troops) want their porridge, and their fat bull-beeves ; 

“ Either they must be dieted like mules 

‘‘ And have their provender tied to their mouths, 

Or piteous they will look like drowned mice.” 

2023 gjj. John Smytlie, Certain Discourses, 1590. “The summer before the Earl 
“ of Leicester went over, our such men of war that had served divers years before in 
‘ ‘ those parts devised a new invention, never heard or read of before amongst men of 
“ war, but only upon some great lacks and extremities ; and that was, that their soldiers 
“ instead of pay with money should be paid in provand, which was bread and cheese, 
“ and other such victual of the best cheap and basest sort, and that taxed by measure, 
“ saying that it was not convenient that their soldiers should receive their own pays, 
“ because they knew not how to lay out their money, but that they would spend it 
“ idly : which simplicity and ignorance, if it had been in them (as it was not) they 
“ and their officers by good instruction should have reformed the same. But such 
“ covetous men of war, under the pretence (as though their soldiers had been either 
natural fools or children), did, contrary to all military order, put the greatest jiart 
“of their soldiers’ pay into their own purses, allowing them great scarcity of 
“provand.” Sir J. Smythe here dilates upon further and similar abuses and then 
proceeds thus: — “And these wonderful disorders, with innumeralde other did con- 
“ tinue and increase, until such time a divers young noblemen lately coming to take 
“principal charge in those wars, as also divers knights and gentlemen of noble and 
“ of worshipful houses, and themselves of great valour and worthiness, did complain 
“of and discover those strange and wonderful abuses unto the Queen and to her 
“ counsel, who understanding thereof did very nobly reform and redress divers of 
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first tried in the army in Holland in 1587 under the Earl of 
Leicester, but it would seem that the abuses consequent upon 
the introduction of a scale of stoppages were so heinous that it 
was found necessary to rescind the orders relative to rations and 
to return to the old custom of handing the soldier his whole pay 
with which to provide himself. 

Fifty years later, however, a return had been made to rations 
in most armies although not in all ; and even in those armies 
in which the new system had obtained it was limited to troops 
on active service. In 1678 the English troops on active service 
in Flanders were furnished with bread on stoppage, but the 
arrangement was to cease on their quitting the field: at the 
same period also a proposal to supply the officers (as well as the 
men) with a fixed allowance was first mooted. 

Thacker states that at Tangier (1660/1680) the garrison 
received not alone bread, but also meat, vegetables, cheese, and 
butter, and even fuel for cooking, at the King’s charge,” £^., 
free of stoppage ; and these soldiers were said to fare better 
than any in the world. But Thacker must have been in error, 
for there is extant the Establishment for Tangier” of 1678/^^®^ 
which states that the pay of the soldier besides victuals ” was 
for Foot threepence a day, and for Horse two shillings ; the 
whole of this (excepting eightpence of the latter for forage) 
being paid to the Colonels towards clothing : and that the 
Victuallers received two shillings and sixpence per man per diem 
to supply rations. This is a widely different thing from a free 
ration in addition to the regulated pay. 

From 1678 to 1689 there was no war, and therefore no 
necessity arose for continuing or amending the rules relating 
to rations, the soldier in time of peace always subsisting him- 
self : but when the expeditionary army was sent to Ireland in 
1689, it was not long before the question of subsisting the troops 
became prominent. 


“ those disorders, taking further orders that the aforesaid new devised provand should 
“ be abolished, and that instead thereof the soldiers should receive their own pays in 
“ money.” 

2024 Sir Turner, 1670-83. 

2025 Monmouth’s Letter, Septr., 1678; App. XLV. 

2026 Thacker, 16S0 ; “ The private soldiers live there better than in any part of 
“ the world, for they have fresh and wholesome quarters with small gardens ; Coals 
“ for dressing their provisions they have out of the stores, at the King’s charges; 
“ Every Monday morning each man receives one piece of beef, one piece of pork, 
“ 7 lbs. of bread, a quart of pease, a pint of oatmeal besides butter and cheese for his 
“ week’s allowance.” 

2026 a Est. for Tangier, 1678 ; Dartmouth MSS. 
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Accordingly in July, 1689, a Warrant was published 
authorising the Commissary-General to issue provisions 
such quantities and sorts as the General should direct,” upon 
stoppages ‘'not exceeding” fourpence per diem for infantry 
soldiers, sevenpence farthing for dragoons and one shilling for 
Horse-soldiers. 

Subsequently the Secretary at War desired to saddle the 
troops with the actual gross cost of all provisions supplied to 
them ; and this he succeeded in doing (as already related) 
in spite of the Commissary-Generars opinion of the injustice of 
such a measure. 

During this war officers were permitted to draw provi- 
sions from the stores on payment. 

In 1670 the ordinary allowance to a soldier in the field 
was two pounds of bread, one pound of meat or an equal weight 
of cheese, and one pottle of wine or two of beer. “ It is enough, 
“ cry the soldiers, we desire no more, it is enough in con- 
" science.” 

It is most likely that all troops on foreign service, 
whether on active service or peacefully in garrison, were pro- 
vided with rations during the latter part of the seventeenth 
century ; and the ration for troops in some garrisons was by no 
means so liberal as that which Sir James Turner tells us evoked 
such unusual exclamations of contentment from men in the 
field, for it was limited to two thirds of a pound of bread and the 
same of meat. 

The allowances to officers were higher than those of the 
soldiers and varied in proportion to the degree of rank/‘^^^ 
an ensign usually drawing four privates’ rations and a colonel 
twelve such rations. This system of allowances to officers in 
an increasing ratio proportioned to their rank was permanently 
in vogue in the French aiiny, where for example a Lieutenant- 
General drew fifty rations daily.^®^^ 

In 1691 the Contractor for bread to the army in Ireland was 


Royal Warrant, 29 July, 1689 ; App. XXVIII. 

^^28 Stoppages ” in tMs chapter. 

The charge of the Amy in Ireland, 1689/92 ^ Harl MSS. 7,194, 

Sir J. Turner. 

St. Helena Official Records, 27 Aug., 1683, 8 Septr., 1684, &c., &c. The 
armourer to have pay and provisions, yizt. twenty pounds of Bread and twenty 
‘ ‘ pounds of meat monthly which is our full allowance to all other persons, ” 

See also account of rations at Tangier, Note 
De Feuqiiiere. 
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not bound to supply more than one pound to each man daily 
and the same limit was observed in forming encampments in 
1698 but in an estimate for bread in Flanders about 1694 
the ration is calculated at a pound and a half per 

We hear nothing of meat as an article of Commissariat 
supply at this time; and altogether there seems to have been 
a lamentable difference between the theory of Commissariat 
supplies as set forth by Sir James Turner and the practice as 
permitted by the Secretaries at War: Sir James Turner tells us 
that the Proviant-Master-General was to provide as meats and 
drinks most fit to preserve/®^® corn, grain, and meal of several 
kinds, stock-fish, herrings, and all other salted fishes ; salted 
and hung fleshes, especially beef and bacon, cheese, butter, 
“ almonds, chestnuts, and hazel nuts, wine, beer, malt, honey, 
vinegar, oil, tobacco, wood and coal for firing, and as many 
“ living oxen, cows, sheep, and swine, hens, and turkeys, as can 
“ be conveniently fed.'^ In 1690 biscuit, meal, and cheese, 
were indeed kept in the stores but only for those who could 
afford to purchase them, 

I cannot forbear to instance here a War-Office minute upon 
a complaint of starvation of the troops. Such complaints 
had been growing frequent ; and men cheated out of their 
pay, and then absolutely refused bare food, were naturally 
growing dangerous to the peace of the country. At length 
Colonel Purcell of the Twenty-third Foot wrote direct to the 
Commander-in-Chief^®^^ in Ireland complaining that, owing to 
the evil system of pay and general bad management, his men 


Letter, Athlone, 21 Aug., 1691, Cof. Purcell (23rd Foot) to Clarke; *‘cont- 
‘‘ plains that Pereira has stopped the supplies of bread to the militia (for he says) 
“ their allowance ought to be but one pound a day, and that hitherto they had one 
and a half pound ; therefore they must not have bread till the overplus be paid” ; 
Clarke MSS. 

2034 Order, Dublin, 7 July, 1698 ; Dub. state papers. 

Estimate of bread in Flanders, quoted further on, Note 

Sir J. Turner. 

2037 Charge of the Army in Ireland, 1689/92 ; Harl. MSS. 7 jI 94 * 

I^etter, Whitehall, 21 June, 1690, Blathwayt to Clarke; advice of 150 tons of 
cheese and paid for by bills drawn by the Dy. Conimry. at Chester on the Paymaster 
in Ireland. 

Abstract of Accts. of Comniy. General Fielding in Flanders, 1693 ; Try. state 
papers. 

Letter, Westmeath, 10 June, 1691, CoL Peyton to Clarke; praying ‘‘an 
“ order on the Commissary of Provisions for cheese it being very hard for poor men 
“ that have no pay nor means of their own to live upon bread alone and do duty,” 

Other letters of the same sort ; Clarke MSS. 

2039 Letter, 20 June, 1691, Col. Purcell to Ginckell ; Clarke MSS- 
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were wanting even bread and were plundering the coiintrys 
that his letters on this matter to the Secretary at War and to 
the Contractor had produced no effect, and that he was there- 
fore obliged to address the General himself. The endorsement 
by the Secretary-at-War on this epistle is as follows : 

“ Mr. Pereira is ordered to send Colonel Purcell bread, atul 
“Colonel Brewer writ to for cheese, which he is desired to 
“ spare as much as he can so long as the soldiers have moneys 
And Colonel PurcelFs soldiers were expected to have 
“ stomach to the fight ’’ for a country which treated them thus 
worse than a gentleman treats his hounds ! 

Another decision against the troops and in favour of mani- 
fest abuses may also be mentioned here. A Mr. Reade, a 
subordinate charged with the detailed issues of provisions on 
the landing of the troops in Ireland in 1689, wrote to the 
authorities complaining that it had “always been allowed to 
“ such persons as had charge of the King’s provision to deliver 
“ in small parcels at fourteen ounces to the pound ” and “ that 
“ now the Controller (and Commissary-General) refuseth to 
allow it me, forcing me to weigh sixteen ounces.” The letter 
contains a note on the margin to the effect that the fourteen 
ounce practice was to be allowed ! 

Occasionally contracts were entered into for supplies in the 
field ; but more frequently the bread was baked either in 
camp or in some garrison conveniently near at hand.’’^^‘^^ 

When, in obedience to a popular outcry, the supply of bread 
to the army on active service in Ireland in 1690 and 1691 was 
handed over to a contractor, complaints of his failures were 
rife ; and not unfrequently enterprises had to be foregone for 
Jack of supplies.^®^^ 

About the middle of the seventeenth century, a Dr. 
KefBer^®^^ invented some iron FIELD OVENS which he suc- 


“ Letter, Carrickfergus Bay, 23 Aug., 1689, John Reade to the Officers of the 
Ordnance ; R.U.S. Inst. 

Lond. Gaz., 1/4 Octr., 1677. Advertisement for Tenders for contract to 
supply Tangier garrison with victualling : proposals to be addressed to H.M.’s Com- 
missioners for the affairs of Tangier. 

Monmouth’s Letter, Septr,, 1678 ; App. XLV. 

Letters, 1690/1, Blathwayt to Clarke ; Clarke MSS. 

Schonberg’s Dispatches, 10 Febiy., 1690. 

Auvergne. 

De Beaurain, &c. 

Abstract of acets. of Commy. Genl. Fielding in Flanders, 1693 ; Try. state papers. 

Numerous letters ; Clarke MSS. 

u)44 Evelyn’s Diary, 1666, Went to see Dr. Keffler, who married the daughter eff 
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ceeded in making portable: he had specimens of these ovens 
in England in 1666 and exhibited them to men in authority, 
but if they were ever adopted here, the art of using them had 
been forgotten in 1690, when the army in Ireland was destitute 
of any such contrivance.^^^® In 1693 it appears to have been 
contemplated to create a working corps for Supplies-duties, for 
in the accounts of the Commissary-General in Flanders for that 
year there is an item for money ‘‘paid to bakers listed and for 
“ baking ” 

The following estimate of the cost of baking bread for the 
Army in Flanders (cir. 1694) will be interesting to statisticians 
of our Administrative Corps : — 

“ Calculation of 36,000 loaves of bread of 3lbs. each, being the 
“ allowance of 72,000 men a day, supposing the bushel to make 72lbs. 


of bread. 


s. 

d. 

18 Last 2 at ;^T3 6s. Sd per Last 

... 250 

0 

0 

Milling and baking, 2^. per Last 

37 

10 

0 

Charge of Ovens 

10 

0 

0 

Casks and sacks 

5 

10 

0 

Commissaries’ Clerks and Magazines 

12 

0 

0 


o o 

“ 36,000 loaves = £42^ iis. 


It will be observed that the percentage obtained from the 
flour is set down at twenty-nine ; and a comparison in other 
respects with the returns of the present day will repay the 
trouble. 

In 1686, for the army encamped on Hounslow Heath 
(consisting of about 14,000 men) the Commissariat bakery was 
seventy feet long by forty broad, and contained five ovens of 
which four were daily in use : they were worked by fourteen 
men and produced each six batches of three hundred loaves. 

Throughout the period here treated of, the soldier was, then, 
supposed to subsist himself; and any departure from that 
principle was regarded as an exceptional emergency: con- 
sequently every regiment found it convenient to have its own 

“ the famous chemist Drebbell, inventor of the bodied scarlet. I went to see his 
“ iron ovens made portable (formerly) for the Prince of Orange’s army.” 

Schonberg’s Dispatches, 1689 and 1690. 

Story, 1689 and 1690. 

Abstract of Commry. Genl. Fielding’s account, 1693 ; Try. state Papers. 

2047 Estimate of Bread, &c., Brit. Mus., Add, MSS. 10,123, being a collection 
papers, mostly military, between 1688 and 1699. 
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SUTLERS^"^''^ who accompanied the regiment from place to place. 
..From . a warrant of 1691, as well as from the Articles of War, it 
would seem that these sutlers were recognised by the authorities, 
and also that the Life-Guards -preferred female to male sutlers. 

. There were no settled allowances of fuel or light except to 
guards at the, different .garrisons and to those garrisons 
..where . a pecuniary allowance was drawn in lieu, the allowance 
was one shilling a day for each guard-^^^*^^^ 

With regard to FORAGE the trooper’s subsistence money 
was “ for himself and horse and the Commissariat had 
therefore theoretically nothing to do with the feeding of any 
horses except transport and artillery horses : but sometimes it 
was imperative to take the matter out of the hands of the 
regimental authorities and to lay up magazines in different spots 
for strategic reasons, or else to supply by contract : on such 
occasions the value of the forage was subsequently deducted 
from the subsistence of the regiments.^®*^^ During the war in 
Ireland of 1690/1 hay was largely supplied by contract 

There used to be a Forage-Master-General who was an 
officer holding a position independent of the Commissary- 
General and whose duties were confined to procuring and 
distributing forage only. This was the case as late as 1645 
but, in the reign of Charles the Second, the supply of forage was 
undertaken by the same officer as had charge of the other 
provisions.^®^^ 

It may interest some professional readers to know that the 
allowance of forage thought sufficient for draught horses on 
active service was in 1691 eighteen pounds per diem of hay or 
corn: also that officers of Administrative Coi'ps (and probably 


i2m8 Petition, 23 July, 1691, to Government of R. Seales, ‘‘sutler to CoL Gus, 
Hamilton’s regt. ” (20th Foot). 

W'arrant, 3 Febry., 1690/1, for payment of ^9 for a horse to “ Mrs. Jane Woollaston, 
“ sutler to Their Majesties’ 3rd troop of Guards ” ; Clarke MSS. 

Articles of War, 1686, Art. 3 , and 1692, Art. 2, App. LHI. 

Est. Lists, 1687/89, &c. I Hark MSS. 7,018. 

And subsequent Est. Lists. 

2000 Heads of the late Lord General’s function, 1 660/1 67S ; App. XXL 

2051 iq-oclamatioii, Dublin, 26 July, 1697 ; App. XC. 

2052 Warrant, Dublin, II July, 1699, and others in 1698/9 ; Dub. state papers. 

Clarke.'MSS.-.:;':/.:-,- - ■ ■■ . „ - 

Markham, Soldiers’ Accidence, 1645. 

2055 gjj, Turner, &c. 

2056 Letter, Dublin, 20 Febry., 1690/1, Commies. Genl. Robinson and Van 
Homrigh to Pereira ; Clarke MSS. 

By aMemo. ofWilliam Ill’s reign, Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 28,947, the following 
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all Staff officers), were permitted to draw a pecuniary allowance 
instead of forage as early as 1696, and that this allowance in 
Ireland was tenpence farthing per diem.^*^*"^ 

The method of storing and distributing provisions differed but 
little from that of the present day. There was a Gommissary of 
Supplies, represented either by the Commissary-General of 
the army or by some officer under him : this officer, by means 
of his immediate subordinates, collected the supplies and issued 
them to the regimental Quarter-masters in quantities apportioned 
to the strength of the several regiments as shewn in the muster- 
rolls which were ordered to be regularly furnished to the 
Commissariat. 

Both the Supply and Transport branches of the English 
Commissariat have always had peculiar difficulties to struggle 
against, owing to the generally fatuous ignorance of the 
British officer on such subjects ; the incorrigible indolence 
or indifference of the British soldier ; and the usually 
helpless inexperience of both. The British officer and the 
British soldier have ever, at least in the first two or three 
campaigns of a war, been like sucking-babes, so much care and 
attention do they require and so helpless are they. If they are 
not fed well and pretty regularly they are easily worn-out ; and 
yet if their food were not brought to them and put as it were 
into their very mouths they would starve. Not only so, but if 
the British soldier is supplied with three days' food to carry 
with him on some enterprise, he wnll eat it all up at a meal and 
become a straggler from faintness on the second day. The 
classes from which our soldiers are mostly taken are notoriously 
improvident and helpless as compared with those of other 
countries, although possessing greater physical strength ; and 
this improvidence and helplessness in the soldier, until corrected 


rations were proposed for troops encamped : Horse 16 lbs. old bay, I Peck of Oats, 
and I truss of straw a week ; Dragoons same less J peck of oats. 

Order, Dublin, 8 Febry., i 6 gylSi for payment of ;zri4 95. od, to J. Jackson, 
Gentleman of the Ordnance *‘for the charge of keeping his horse from 14 Deer., 
“1696, to 18 Novr., 1697.” 

Sir J. Turner. 

Schonberg's Dispatches, 1689. 

Est. Lists, 1688/89. 

“Plan of a descent to be made in England,” Janry., 1692, Nairne Papers, 
D.N., vol, I. 

Sir J. Turner. 

Schonberg’s Dispatches, 1689. 

Story, 1689 and 1691. D’ Auvergne, 1691/97. 

also the histories of later campaigns up to that of the Crimea. 
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by lessons in the hard necessities of warfare, serve to increase an 
hundredfold the difficulties and hindrances of Generals and of 
Commissary-Generals. 

When to these drawbacks were added bribery and fraud 
in all their forms and extending to all ranks, it is not siirprising 
that the Commissariat (ie., the Transport, the Supplies, and the 
Finance) of our army formed the principal impediment to 
success in the Irish and French wars of William the Third. 

One of the most important elements of warfare, and certainly 
the most important and arduous of the duties of the Commis- 
sariat in the field, is the Army Transport. 

Of army Transport there are three kinds ; first, organised 
or permanent trains for general service ; second, trains organised 
but local ; and third, hired or pressed Transport. 

It cannot be said that the British army possessed any 
organised transport train prior to the Revolution. 

Doubtless trains were equipped to accompany any parti- 
cular force about to take the field, and the organisation of such 
trains is described by Sir James Turner, From his account it 
appears that there was a chief of the train usually termed the 
Wagon-Master-General, ”7^®^ whose duty it was to attend the 
Commander-in-Chief or the General of his Division every 
morning and every night in order to receive instructions and 
advise with him on the movements of the following day* 

Under this Chief were two Lieutenants/’ or “ Deputies,'* 
and under these again there were Wagon-Masters attached to 
each regiment ; these last were sometimes officers, and some- 
times “sufficient serjeants or corporals" of the regiments, but 
they were nevertheless subject to the control of the Wagon- 
Master-Genei'al and owned no other authority : in fact, so long 
as a regiment was on the march, its baggage, munitions, 


f3ot)i Dictry., 1702 ; Etappier. One that contracts with a Country, or 

“ Territory, for furnishing Troops in their march with provisions, and forage. 
“ Etappiers are forbid giving soldiers their Etappe in money. Sometimes the 
“ Etappiers and Officers compound for a sum of money, and oblige the men to make 
“ two days march in one, which is great harassing of men and horses, and a notorious 
“fraud.” 

Parker, 1711, retrospective to temp. Williain HI ; but of this more in a future 
volume. 

also under the heads of finance and pay in this chapter, 

2062 gij. j Turner, Pallas Armata, 1670-83. 

Dispatch, Lisburne, 8 Janry., 1689 ; R.U.S. Inst ; Schonberg to M.astcr-Gen,l. of 
Ordnance; “ Capt George Barnard, Wagon-Master,” sent to England to arrange for 
transport for the coming campaign. 
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et ccetera, hcc^me the property of the motive power and were 
entirely taken out of the hands of their owners. 

The gravity of the subject of arm}^ transport was, however, 
never brought home to the English authorities. The military 
conceptions of English statesmen, and of many English generals 
too, were limited to a review of the Guards in Hyde Park, or at 
the most to a toy camp on the heaths of Putney or Hounslow ; 
and, as might be expected from such insular ignorance, our 
army was utterly destitute of any pretence at perfection of 
internal organisation. When William of Orange acceded to 
the throne, and the country was at once and suddenly immersed 
in war, the whole responsibility of the field administration was 
cast upon the shoulders of one man, the Commissary-GeneraH^^’*^ 
Had all the wheels of the administrative machine been in place 
and in working order, nothing could have been better in 
principle than this undivided or rather concentred responsi- 
bility : but the one man was expected to make and repair the 
machinery, and at the same time to superintend its working. 
The same Commissary-General was blamed because he was 
not sufficiently speedy in purchasing horses and wagons for 
the Commissariat and regimental transport, because the sea- 
transport was tardy, because the artillery transport was insuffi- 
cient, because things were improperly done in Cheshire, in 
Belfast, in Dundalk, and on the waters of the Channel. 

In fact the British army, when called upon to act, Was 
found incomplete and therefore inefficient ; and one man was 
expected to do in one day what ought to have been the work 
of previous years. But from that time to the present all 
general transport in the field has been under the sole control 
of the Commissariat, yet — except at intervals during the height 
of a war — without any permanent organisation of 

One branch of transport which is now included under the 
head of Artillery, and is committed to the management of the 
officers of that arm of the Service, used also to pertain indirectly 
to the Commissariat^^®^ The guns themselves were under the 


Schonberg’s Dispatches, 9 Aug., 16S9 ; 20 Septr., 3 Octr., and 6 Octr., 

1689. 

20G4 This was written twenty years ago, and there have been important improve- 
ments ; but there is still room for more (1S90). 

Lists of the Trains, 1659 to 1699 ; see next chapter. 

Rules, &c., of the Ordnance, 1683 ; App. CIII ; the Wagon- Masters were 
charged with the general custody and direction (as well as in the held) of all transport 
for Ordnance or Artillery. 
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charge of the Gentlemen of the Ordnance,” the working and 
utilising of them was committed to officers of Artillery, but 
the means of movement were subject to the “ Controller of the 
“ Train,” who was assisted by Wagon-Masters, Commissaries 
of Draught-Horses, and Conductors. 

The only advantage of this system was that all array 
transport, for whatever purpose originally detailed, became 
available for general service at the discretion of the Commissary- 
General A remarkable instance of this advantage occurred in 
Ireland in 1689, when the army lay perishing at Dundalk for 
want of food:^®®’' there was plenty of food at Belfast, but there 
were no means of getting it to Dundalk, and at the same time 
the horses of the Artillery train were standing idle: never- 
theless the x'\rtillery Commissary, Mr. Hallo way (who was, 
moreover, an especially intelligent and good officer), refused 
to allow the Commissary-General to take his horses for 
purposes of Supply ; the matter was referred to Marshal 
Schonberg, and of course Mr. Hallo way’s objection was over- 
ruled to the great benefit of the army. 

In 1690 a wagon-train was raised for service in the Irish 
war : and in the same year a separate train for the marching 

“ {Le.y field) hospital ” was authorised, consisting of twelve 
four-horsed wagons with one Conductor, twelve drivers, twelve 
boys, and one smith. 

In 1691 the delays and evils incident to an absence of 
efficient transport, both general and hospitaC^®’'^^ were complained 
of to the Secretary at War by Colonel Purcell of the Twenty- 
third Foot. 

The mode of ordering the transport of an army on the 
march in the middle of the seventeenth century is thus set 
forth by Sir James Turner : — 

“ Every regiment, whether of horse or foot, should have a 
waggon or a baggage master, and where the establishment of 
“ the prince doth allow him no pay, the colonel should order a 
“ sufficient serjeant or corporal to exercise that office by 

Lists of the Trains, 1659 to 1699 ; see Chap. XXX, 

Rules, &c., of the Ordnance, 1683; App. CIII. 

Royal Warrants, 16 June, 1685 ; 24 May, 1698. 

2067 Story, Wars in Ireland, 1689. 

London Gazette, Apr. and May, 1690. 

2069 Royal Warrts., 14 Mar., 1689/90, and no date, 1690 ; App. XCVIII. 

2070 Letter, Athlone, 16 Aug.,; 1691, Col. Purcell (23rd Foot) to Clarke; 
Clarke MSS. 

2071 Turner, 1670/83. 
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“ turns ; these are to see, that every officer’s baggage, from 
“ the highest to the lowest, march accordingly to the dignity 
“ and precedency of him to whom it belongs, whether it be 
“ carried on waggons, carts, or horses ; but these regiment 
‘“ baggage-masters are not to suffer the baggage of the regiments 
“ to march, till they have received their directions from the 
waggon-master-general, when and in what manner it shall be 
“ done. The waggon-master-generaFs charge is extremely 
“ toylsome, when an army marcheth, every night after the 
“ army comes to quarter, and every morning before it march, 

“ he must attend the major-generals of the cavalry and infantry, 
“ and receive his ordex's from them, if the whole army march 
“together; but if the cavalry march apart, then the major- 
“ general of the foot gives the waggon-master his instructions, 
“ particularly a list in what order the army is to march ; for 
“ ordinarily, regiments and brigades charge by turns, and their 
“baggage must march in the same order that themselves do; 
“ the waggon-master having got his list, he accordingly orders 
“ the regiment baggage-masters (who are obliged to wait on 
“ him every morning) to cause their luggage march, wherein 
“ they may not fail ; for (unless some extraordinary occasion 
“ alters it) the prince, or in his absence, the commander-in- 
“ chief, his coach or coaches, with his waggons, go first ; then 
“ the whole train of artillery behind it ; the coaches and waggons 
“ of all the general officers, according to their dignity ; after 
them the waggons of that brigade that hath the van for that 
“ day, and so all the rest in order, according as the regiments 
“ of brigades march. If any waggons or baggage-horses press 
“ to be before those, behind whom the waggon-master-general 
“ has ordered them to march, he may safely make prize of 
“ them, own them who will When the waggons come to a 
“ heath, or a champaign field, the waggon-master should order 
“ the waggons to draw up, two, four, or five in rank, and to 
“ drive in that order so long as the ground permits them to do 
“ so, and this saves time, and makes dispatch ; and when they 
“ come to strait ground, they are to fall off, by the right 
hand, in that order wherein they were before ; the same course 
“ he is to take with baggage-horses. 

“ This baggage-master-general is allowed to have two lieu- 
“ tenants ; so that if the army march three several ways (as 
“ sometimes it doth), himself and his two deputies serv^e to 
“ marshall the baggage of all the three. If the army is divided 
“into two, or the cavalry march alone, one of his lieutenants 
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goes along with the horse, the other stays with himself, and 
he Is constantly to be there where the general of the army 
and train of artillery either marcheth or quartereth/V There 
was no ^‘ Wagon-Master-GeneraF’ on the establishment of the 
Standing Army until 1690: on the 29th of December in that 
year the office was re-established : there had however been 

an acting or local Wagon-Master-General in Ireland earlier In 
the year^^^’V And it is In this year and in Ireland that we first 
find the detrimental practice creeping in of administrative 
Officers getting their orders at second-hand instead of direct 
from the General: the Wagon-Master-General was instructed 
to take his orders daily through the Quarter-Master-General. 

Sometimes contracts were entered into by which the persons 
furnishing supplies to the army in the field bound themselves 
also to find transport for them,^^^^^ or by which parties undertook 
to find transport alone ; but the objections to thus placing 
troops on active service at the mercy of private individuals are 
obvious. 

In 1673/8 a curious arrangement was under consideration, 
although it is not recorded how far it was carried Into effect : 
by this arrangement the transport train was to be raised and 
maintained by contract, but under regular Officers, — a Com- 
missary-General, Commissaries, and Captains of Divisions. 
This proposal is so unique in military history that its details 
may be quoted ill full 

Proposals humbly offered to the Right Honble. Thos. Earl 
of Danby Lord High Treasurer of England (1673 to 1678) 
“ for carrying victuals for the Army. 

‘‘ Two hundred wagons, to be divided into two Divisions one 
hundred in each division, will require eight hundred horses to 
draw them, four hundred in each division. Over each hundred 
wagons there must be a Captain to see they march in order, 


2072 i^oyai Warrt., Whitehall, 29 Deer., 1690 ; Harl. MSS. 7,439. 

Certificate, 29 Febry., 1691/2, as to pay of Mr, Robt. Barker as Wagon-Master- 
General ; Try. State Papers. 

2.173 Instructions, 19 June, 1690; Clarke MSS. ; Wagon Masters to come to the 
Qiiarter-Master-General daily for orders. 

Schonberg’s Dispatches, 10 Febry., 1690. 

Autobiog. James 11 , 1689. 

Letter, Whitehall, 18 Apr., 1691, Blathwayt to Clarke “ Mr. Pereira (the 
contractor for bread to the army in Ireland) has undertaken the care of the horses 
“ and bread wagons by contract. Clarke MSS. 

Proposals for carrying, &c., see next note. 

Proposals for carrying victuals for the Army (1673/8), Brit. Mus., Add. 
MSS. 28,082. 
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and he must be allowed two men and horses to assist him : to 
“ every wagon there must be allowed a wagoner, and to every 
“ two wagons a spare man and a horse to supply the failure of 
horse or man : and it were convenient also that there were a 
“ boy to every two wagons to help drive upon extraordinary 
marches. 

There must be a farrier to every Division, and he must be 
“ allowed (blank) men to help drench and shoe the horses and 
to keep them in order. There must be a harness-maker, and 
he must be allowed four men to every Division. There must 
be a Wheelwright, and he must be allowed three men to every 
Division. 

“The Undertaker (Contractor) to be allowed what is con- 
“ venient for buying the horses, harness, and wagons. Over all 
“ there must be a Commissary-General to give orders touching 
the instructions he receives from the other Generals, and he 
‘‘ must be allowed men for dispatches to the magazines and 
“ carriages. There must be a Commissary to deliver out the 
provisions to the Commissary of every regiment, and he must 
“ have men convenient allowed to help him. 


The Commissary-General or Superintendent’s pay ... 

;2f45 per month. 

“ The Commissary to deliver out the provisions 

£35 

SJ 

The Captain of every Division... 

8/- per 

diem. 

‘‘ His men and their horses, for each ... 

2/6 

SJ 

“ To buy in the horses for the wagons, for each horse... 
“ To the leading wagoner of every Division extra- 

£12. 


‘‘ ordinary 

j ^6 a month. 

Every wagoner 

2/- per 

diem. 

For every horse ... 

2/6 


** For every boy if any thought convenient to be allowed 
For the men the Commissary-General employs, and 

1/3 

j j 

horses 

For the men employed by the Commissary that 

4/6 


“ delivers the provisions 

2/6 

>> 


“ All mortality of horses furniture and wagons decaying, the 
“ Undertaker to be supplied at H.M.'s charge. The Undertaker 
“ having the management of the whole concern in appointing 
such Officers as may be fit for his purpose : if in any thing he 
“ hath over-rated the allowance, he is willing to be governed by 
'' my Lord High Treasurer or whom His Majesty shall appoint” 
A clause empowering Officers to impress transport, when on 
the march in the United Kingdom,^®’'® was first inserted in the 
Mutiny Act in 1692, Up to that time it had been illegal to 
impress transport; so much so that in Ireland in June, 1690, 

2076 4Wm. & 
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although war was raging in that country, a proclamation was 
issued forbidding anything of the sort under pain of dis- 
missal to Officers, and of the piquet and the gantelope to 
soldiers. Warrants authorising impressment of Transport 
were, however, common in the reign of Charles the Secoiid.*^^"*^ 

However, in 1691 some such arbitrary measure had been 
found absolutely essential ; and in Ireland the requirements of 
the Service were met by a County assessment of transport 
at fixed rates payable by Government The assessment was 
made by the County magistrates ; the owners of horses and 
vehicles were compelled to furnish their quota of transport when 
called upon, but they received what was deemed a fair remunera- 
tion for it 

There is one other kind of Transport, the management of 
which is every year exercising a more and more direct influence 
on warfare, and especially so in our own insular army ; namely, 
ARMY SEA-TRANSPORT. 

Who that remembers the Crimea does not remember the 
fatal bungling between Admiralty and Commissariat, between 
naval and military authorities. It will be well when Englishmen 
learn to apply the common-sense tests of their own daily affairs 
to the administration of their government establishments. 
What mercantile firm would for one instant allow, itself to be 
deprived of the entire management of its own carrying arrange- 
ments ? 

For the origin of this insanity we have to go back to the 
days of our military infancy, — to days when each department of 
the State strove to get under its influence as much business as 
possible, simply because business meant fees and patronage, and 
the control of men and ships meant the pocketing of so many 
bribes from interested parties and of so much pay of the 
employed.^®^^ 

In our first great campaign (1689) all Supply ships were at 


Royal Proclamation, Hillsborough, 20 June, 1690 ; Clarke MSS. 

2or7a Numerous Warrts., 1660 to 1680, W.O. records ; e.g.^ 5 July, 1672, 
25 Octr., 1676. 

20/8 Warrant, Dublin, 20 Mar,, 1690/1 ; to impress Garrans (ponies) in different 
Counties as per list ; and Justices of the Peace to attend and aid in settling the rates 
to be paid by Government for them. 

Letter, Garryhinch, 12 May, 1691, Richd, Warburton to Clarke ; in reference 
to an order by the Lords Justices imposing upon the County a Press of horses, cars, 
and drivers, for use in the coming campaign. From this letter it is evident that the 
drivers received pay while employed Clarke MSS. 

2079 Pgpygjg Piary affords many hints of the corrupt state of the Admiralty : 
also Treasury and Domestic State papers in the Public Records. 
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the disposal of the Commissary-General ; it was he who paid 
them and ordered them, nominally at least : but before the end 
of the very same campaign we find confusion arising between 
the Commissary-General and the naval authorities; we find 
provisions lying rotting on board ship in Belfast Lough while the 
troops were starving a few miles away. Nevertheless, the 
principle of one concentred military responsibility for supplies 
was not readily surrendered so long as there was war to bear 
hourly testimony to its wisdom, and in 1690 the Commissariat 
had reasserted its common-sense right to the control of all 
shipping for horses and supplies for the general service of the 
army; and for a time we hear no more of the friction, the 
delays, and the complaints that were so rife in 1689. 

In the letter of a Commissary-General of this date^®^^ on the 
subject of transport we have traces of the two centuries of 
waste that intervened between the abolition of the office of the 
Treasurer-General and the institution of that of the Controller- 
in-Chief Let economists beware of a return to the old sub- 
division of military administrative corps.^^®^ 

The shipping of troops was entirely under the Admiralty : 
a system continued to the present day with very immaterial 
modifications, and which, whether on the score of divided 
responsibilities or on the score of finance, appears to be highly 
objectionable. 

It may, I venture to say, be gathered from all past military 
history as an indisputable axiom, that, in military affairs 
especially, while a division of executive labour is conducive to 
success, a division of responsibility means almost certain failure. 

There is one other means of locomotion which ought to be 
intimately connected with army transport, but which is not so 
connected even at this present time, and which was still less so 
in the seventeenth century.^^®^*' I allude to cavalry REMOUNTS. 


2080 Commry. -General Shales’s report, 25 Novr., 1690; Try. State papers. 

Letter, July, 1690, Commry. Genl. Van Homrigh to Clarke ; Clarke MSS. 

2082 Letter as in last note : that the General had ordered him to provide transport 
for munitions; the transport (expensive sea-transport) all ready, but “ none of the 
“ Artillery Agents (f.e., modern Ordnance Store OiScers) here have directions what 
“ they must load or send.” 

2083 Written about 1875 : and since then we have already retrograded with very 
bad results. 

Reports, 1690-1691 ; many papers ; Treasury state papers. 

2084 a this was written a step in the right direction has been made by 

bringing the Remount Est. under the same head with the Transport. 


2 Z 2 
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At this period the horse was the veritable property of the 
trooper, paid for out of his own money, and his to cany away 
with him on his discharge. 

Sometimes the soldier brought his horse with him when he 
enlisted ; this was the old feudal fashion, retained for many 
years after the Restoration. Sometimes the King bought the 
horses and the troopers were charged an average price for 
them thus in 1691/2 fifteen pounds was the price charged for 
a remount Doubtless his ownership of the horse was an induce- 
ment to many a soldier to take good care of his charger ; but it 
was also the cause of many men quitting the Service, for, if a 
cavalry soldier lost his horse, he became disqualified to serve 
unless he had the means to procure another. 

For this reason it was found desirable to make some arrange- 
ment by which the horses should become more the property of 
the regiment, and less the property of the individual ; and in 
1697 a code of regulations on this head was promulgatecL^^*^'* 
For the purchase of remounts the captain of each troop was to 
stop from his men four shillings a month during the six grass” 
or summer months. Annually on the first of May the Captains 
were to account with their men for this stoppage; and if any 
surplus had accrued, it was to be divided among the men, with 
the exception of those remounted during the period. These 


2085 Petition, Janry., i66i, Lt.-Col. Cropper for preferment in troops about to be 
raised — ^(in Life-Guards as Pte. Gentlemen) ; Dom. State papers. 

Act 31 Chas. 11 , Cap. i. 

Letter, Dublin Castle, 26 June, 1686, Clarendon to Blathwayt. 

State of Protestants in Ireland (16S9). 

Petitions, 1693, troopers of Col. Russell’s Regt. ; Try. State papers. 

Rules, Dublin, 13 Aug., 1697, about the pay and remounts of Horse; Apps. 
XCI, XCII. 

Court-Martial, Tangier, 14 Aug., 1665, a Private sentenced to be dismissed, and 
his horse sold for the benefit of the orphans of his opponent in a duel, Sloane 
MSS. 1,959. 

31 Charles II, Cap. I. 

Letter, Dublin Castle, 29 July, 1686, Clarendon to Blathwayt. 

Proc. Ho. of Commons, 3 Janry., 1698; 9 Mar., 1699; 18 Apr., 1699. 

W.O. Misc. Orders, 1665 upwards ; e,g,, Warrant, 10 June, 1670, for 100 Gentle- 
men to be added to Our Troop of Horse-Guards (j5.<j., First troop of Life-Guards), 
and recruits to be accepted “ that shall bring with them good horses and come well 
“ armed.” 

The charge of the army in Ireland, 1689/92 ; Harl. MSS. 7,194. 

Letter, Whitehall, 22 Janry,, 1690/1, Blathwayt to Clarke; Clarke MSS. 

Petition, 1693, of soldiers of Russell’s Horse for their pay, as they had been 
forced out of the regiments into which they had been dispersed, for want of their 
horses which had been lost: in His Majesty’s service in Ireland and Flanders ; Try. 
State Papers, ■ 

2089 Rules, Dublin, 13 Aug. and 2 Sepr., 1697 ; Apps. XCI, XGII, 
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latter were also to pay double stoppages during the ensuing 
year. ■ 

The regulations then proceed as follows : By this method 
'' the horses being in common to the whole troop, such trooper 
as shall be discharged upon his own desire, or shall be broke 
by a sentence of a Court Martial, or by the order of the Chief 
Governor or Governors, or the General, shall have no pretence 
/' of challenge to his horse, neither is to have any money for 
" him, but the horse is to remain in the troop for H.M.'s service 
" and to mount the trooper that shall be listed in his room ; for 
" which reason no Captain shall stop or make any deductions 
" for the horse from the new enlisted trooper, neither shall any 
"Captain discharge any man, without first acquainting his 
" Colonel, and giving the reasons thereof. And if it should 
" happen that any of the troops should be disbanded, the several 
" horses of such troops are hereby declared to belong to the 
" troopers that ride them, and not to the Captain, and each 
" trooper shall carry off the horse on which he served.” 

In 1692^°®® a Warrant was published remitting to the troops 
one-third of the price of King’s remounts for horses lost on 
active service. Until the issue of the regulations of 1697 it was 
a disputed point whether or not a discharged trooper could 
be compelled to leave his horse in the regiment upon being paid 
a fair price for it. 

Occasionally it was found necessary to reduce even the 
subsistence of troopers for the purpose of purchasing 

2090 Royal Warrant, 15 Mar., 1692; Petition, 1694, of Officers of Leveson's Horse 
(2nd Dr. Gds.) respecting horses destroyed by the enemy in 1690 ; Try. State Papers. 

Letter, Dublin Castle, 26 June, 1686, Clarendon to Blathwayt; *‘I have still 
“ some questions to ask, which I would be glad to be well informed of, and I know 
“ not of whom so well to enquire as of you. I find our new officers pretend to be 
“ guided by what is done in England, which occasions my asking the more questions. 
‘‘ If a trooper be not fit to serve, and is put out, and has a good horse, it is said that 
“ in England, the Captain {if the new man who is to come in have not money) is to 
“ pay the man who goes out such a price for his horse as two of the troop shall judge 
“ it to be worth : I would be glad to know the truth of this.” 

Letter, Dublin Castle, 29 July, 1686, Clarendon to Blathwayt ; “ I am obliged 
“ to you for the answers you have sent to my questions ; whereby I perceive I was 
“ in the right before in my own thoughts : but some of our officers here think it very 
‘ ‘ reasonable, that those men who are put out of the troops for no other reason but 
“ because they are not thought fit to serve, should leave their horses behind them, 
“ though they brought them with them into the troop ; and I am sure, some of these 
“ unfit men would not have been disbanded if the King had seen them. But for 
“ the horses, I have ordered the owners shall either take them away, or be paid the 
“ value for them ; which angers some men.” Clarendon Correspce. 

•2092 Order, Dublin, 22 Octr., 1698, for reducing the subsistence of one troop of 
6th Dragoons to fivepence a day for six months, the saving to be expended in horses 
for them ; Dub. state papers. 
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remounts, but on the other hand some liberality was shewn 
to the soldiers respecting horses purchased by Government: 
for instance in 1699 a Warrant appeared directing that 
‘‘ Where any Non-Commissioned Officer or Trooper hath 
“ served a whole year, the Horse which H. M. has paid for by 
“ the Levy-money is to be given to him, His Majesty being 
“ graciously pleased to give his whole right in such horse to 
“said Non-Commissioned Officer and Trooper’'; where the 
man had not served for a whole year the horse was to be sold 
and the money credited to Government 

The capture of horses in action used to form no inconsider- 
able source of prize-money ; and after the battle of Rowton-Moor 
(1645) ^ curious decision had been given upon this point 
Complaints having been made to the King anent the right 
of ownership of certain captured chargers, the King consulted 
Lord Astley, who was the General, and decided that by the 
old laws of war a horse could not be deemed taken unless 
carried by the captor to his own quarters or lines and there 
kept for twelve or twenty-four hours: thus A’s horse being 
taken by B, and re-captured by C, was still A’s property if it 
had not been thus kept by B ; but if it had been so kept by B 
it became Cs property. 

With one exception cavalry regiments were not mounted 
on horses of any particular colour until the year 1692, when 
the second troop of Life-Guards, which appears to have for 
some time previously had many white horses, was ordered 
by its colonel to be entirely remounted on black horses. 
It is, however, most probable, that the First Troop had set the 
fashion. 


2093 Warrant, II Mar., 1698/9; Dublin state papers, 

Symonds’s Diary ; Harl. MSS. 986. 

Many advertisements in London Gazettes for horses of different regiments, 
1677-1700 ; see notes to Illustrations. 

De Quincy; Campaign of 1691 ; “la cavalerie qui occupait toute la hauteur 
“ etait vltue de rouge et montee sur des chevaux blancs, ce qui les faisait reconnaitre 
‘‘ pour 6tre les gardes du Prince d’Orange ” {William III). 

There is, however, no mention of any special colour in Brooks, Sandford, or 
Chamberlayne : while in 1677 the Horses were most certainly not of one colour, nor 
all grey ; Lond. Gaz., 7 June, 1677, Advt. for horses, one Bay and one Iron-grey. 

The trumpeters were, however, mounted on white horses in 1685 ; Note 
209 / Letter, Grammene, 12/22 Septr., 1692, J. Hartstonge (Chaplain, Life-Guards) 
to John Ellis ; Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 28,926. My Lord Duke’s (of Ormond) 
‘‘ troop has already orders to be transported to England by way of Ostend. His 
‘‘ Grace designs them to be quartered at Northampton for two or three months, till 
** it be recruited all with black horses.” 
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The Trumpeters of the Life Guards had been ordered to 
have grey horses six years before.^®®® 

The fashions of adorning and of cropping the horses’ manes 
and tails differed at dijfferent periods, as may be gathered from 
the illustrations. 

In 1677 it was usual for horses to have ‘‘cropped ears,”^®®® 
“ shorn manes,” and “ bob-tails ” or “ cut-tails.” 

The shorn manes and bob-tails remained more or less in 
fashion until the end of the century, although they were by no 
means de rigueur. It was also customary to brand troop- 
horses on the buttock with the King’s cypher or other 
distinguishing mark. 

The next topic under the head of Commissariat is that 
of Quarters, that is to say the lodging of troops. 

In the olden days of feudal raids and forays, benighted 
soldiers simply entered the first convenient house they could 
master and treated themselves freely to all it contained: but 
in the seventeenth century civilisation and parliamentary 
government were too far advanced to permit longer of such 
illegalities being committed openly. 

When the Standing Forces were first established, the pay 
of the soldier was, like the pay of any other labourer, intended 
to cover all his ordinary expenses, the board, lodging and 
equipment of himself and his horse. There were no barracks, 
and soldiers found their own lodgings and made their own 
arrangements individually for their rent. 

But a number of soldiers dispersed in all directions, and 
not easy of assembly on one spot at short notice, are apt to 
become rather a rabble than a regiment: since the days of 
James the First, during the civil war in England and during 
the French, Spanish, and Dutch wars on the Continent, regi- 
mental economy and regimental drill had made such progress 
that the regimental system had become an integral part of 
modern warfare. It was therefore found necessary, not long 


2098 Oiap. XXII, Note 809 . 

2099 Lond. Gaz., 4/7 June, 1677 ; advertisements for horses of Life-Guards. 

2100 Many advertisements in London Gazettes, 1680-1700, both belonging to 
regiments and to civilians. 

219 ^ London Gazette, 4/7 June, 1677, Advertisement for horses belonging to the 
Life-Guards. 

Order 21 Mar., 1678, W.O. records; for horses of newly raised Regts. to be 
marked, “ so that they may be known to belong to the said respective troops.’^ 

Lond. Gaz., 2/6 June, 1692 ; advertisement for horses belonging to the 5th Dragoon 
Guards ; &c. 
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after the Restoration, to adopt some means of keeping the 
men of the same regiment together, instead of allowing them 
to disperse over several parishes as best pleased themselves. 
The Royal authority was accordingly given, though illegally^ 
for quartering soldiers in houses within certain Hmits.^^^^^ 

And it is a curious circumstance that even in the earliest of 
these warrants we have victualling-houses, taverns, and ale- 
houses,'’ pointed out as the fittest places for quartering soldiers 
and indicated in such a manner as to lead one to the belief 
that there must have existed some old law under which it was 
legal to make use of such houses of entertainment alone for 
quarters. 

In Ireland brewers’, bakers’, butchers’, and chandlers’ 
houses were also made use of, — all being houses concerned in 
the supply of provisions eatable or drinkable. 

Presently it became customary to quarter on public-houses 
first, and if they did not afford sufficient accommodation, then 
on private dwellings.^^®^ 

It is stated in a work of some authority published in 1669 
that “ no soldier can be quartered in the house of any freeman 
in time of peace, without his will ; though they pay their 
“ quarters ” : but the practice of compulsory billeting must have 
attained to some height in 1677; for in that year an Act of 
Parliament enacted most distinctly that no soldier could be 
quartered on ^^any subject or inhabitant of this Realm of 
“ any degree quality or profession whatever without his 
“consent.” 

Notwithstanding this Act, warrants appear to have continued 
to be issued for quartering soldiers in “ inns victualling- 

2102 Royal Warrants, 23 Mar., 1670/1 ; 6 Apr., 1672 ; 5 July, 1672 ; App. LXXX. 

It was probably because of this use of public-houses for billets that soldiers were 
forbidden to keep any such houses : Regulation, 3 Novr., 1671, App. LXXXI, 

The illegality is dealt with below. 

State of Protestants in Ireland. 

Letter, Apr., 1688, Sec, of State to Lt.-Govr. of Portsmouth. App. CIV. 

Letter, Septr,, 1688, Lord President of Council to Mayor of Hull ; ditto. 

Royal Warrt., Whitehall, 6 Apr., 1672, for the Horse Guards (Blues) to 
quarter in and about Sowold in Suffolk in victualling-houses, taverns, and ale- 
“ houses,” but if not enough of these, then in other houses” ; W.O. records. 

56 ’^ also previous Note, App. CIV. 

Chamberlayne, 1669. 

Declaration of Rights^ App. CL 

Act 31 Chas. H, C. i, S. 32. Also Proc. Ho, of Commons, 25 May, 1679* 

2107 Royal Warrt., 20 Mar., 167S, quartering troops about Gravesend ; W.O. 
records. 

Heads of the late Lord General’s function, 1678; App. XXL 
Numberless Warrts,, 1660 upwards, W.O. Records. 
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houses and ale-houses/^ although for a time care seems to 
have been taken to avoid private dwellings : and at the close of 
James the Second’s reign resort was again had to private 
houses.®^^^ This was considered so real a grievance that it 
was one of the conditions of the Declaration of Rights (1688) 
that no soldier could be quartered on any subject without his 
own consent 

In the very next year, however, the Standing Army was 
recognised by Parliament and was enormously increased with 
its sanction : as there were no barracks, Parliament had of 
necessity to legalise the practice of billeting on public-houses 
at the same time the right of private persons to refuse billets 
was reaffirmed. 

In this earliest sanction of billets in this country the only 
limitation as to payment was that the soldier was to pay fair 
prices but not exceeding his subsistence-money. 

In Scotland soldiers were to pay their quarters in the same 
■^ay2uo « according to the rates of the country” as fixed by 
certain authorities: but in 1695 officers were to pay for their 
quarters and their fuel and light, while soldiers were to be 
supplied with these by the landlord at his own expense, the 
fuel and light being only according to the ordinary condition 
“ of the house and after the manner of the ordinary domestics.” 

In like manner in Ireland the billet found quarters and fuel . 
and light, and the soldier paid for his provisions and forage 
alone.^^^^ A landlord was not to be compelled to furnish 
soldiers with more than “ lodging and candle, and to let them 
“ have the necessary use of one fire with those of the family ” : 
he was, moreover, not to be called upon to supply even salt, 
pepper, or vinegar. 


State of the Protestants in Ireland. 

W.O. Records ; e.g., R. Warrts., ii Mar. and 28 Apr., 1678; App. CVII. 

Evelyn in speaking of his visit to the Plolland Regt. (3rd Foot) on iS July, 16S5, 
says “ By a gross mistake of the Secretary of H.M.’s Forces, it had been ordered 
‘ ‘ that they should be quartered in private houses, contrary to an Act of Parliament j 
‘‘ but on my informing his Majesty timely of it, it was prevented.” There is good 
reason, from other warrants in James’s reign, to doubt if there was any “ gross 
“ mistake ” at all. 

Act I Wm. & M., Sess. 2, C. 4, lawful to quarter ‘Mhe Oflicers and soldiers 
‘Vin Their Majesties’ service in inns, livery-stables, ale-houses, victualling-houses, 
and all houses selling brandy, strong waters, cider, or metheglin by retail to be 
drank in their houses and no other, and in no private house whatever.” 

Scotch Acts, 1690 to 1698 ; anent the quartering of soldiers. 

2111 Proclamation, Dublin, 23 Janry., 1698/9, to effect of the text; preamble 
stating that similar declaration had been made by Lord Sydney when Lord Lieu- 
tenant (1690/92) and again by the Lords Justices since that time ; Dub. state papers. 
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The Sheriffs or the Justices of the Peace gave orders for the 
billets on receiving a Warrant or Requisition for them from 
the Commissary-General of Musters; and the Quarter-Masters 
and Constables signed the billet-orders for the distribution of 
the men : and it is worthy of , remark that at the very time: 
when Parliament was disturbed about the illegality of billeting^ 
magistrates were thus (even in London itself) aiding in the 
public violation of the law. 

No soldiers were allowed to be billeted within the city walls 
of London in the reign of Charles the Second, 

At first the payment for his quarters (and the term 
quarters ” included all liabilities for board and lodging) was 
left to the soldier himself, but this was productive of differences 
between the tradesmen and the troops ; and in 1677 payment 
for quarters was ordered by an Act of Parliament to be 
defaiilked ’V out of the soldiers' pay : that is to say, the 

Officers were to give certificates to the billets of the amounts 
due to them, and these certificates being presented to the 
Paymaster-General were paid by him and the sums debited 
against the troops. But the Paradise of the soldier has in all 
ages been FREE QUARTERS — ‘to live in somebody else's house, 
to call for the best, to have plenty of meat to eat and wine to 
drink, and coal to give warmth, to make the owner perform the 
office of a servant or at best of an inn-keeper ; to eat, to drink, 
to sleep, and to make love, and to have nothing to pay ; to be 
utterly free from all care, to be under no necessity to take 
thought for the morrow what he shall eat and what he shall 
drink and wherewithal he shall be clothed; to enjoy all the 
sweetness of stolen goods without any fear of the penalties, — 
this is the meaning of ‘‘ free quarters " to the soldier, this is his 
smnmum bonuni of military bliss, and this is what the British 
soldier of the seventeenth century was constantly trying to 
claim. 

It may be readily imagined that what was so pleasant to the 
military mind was naturally the most outrageous tyranny in the 
eyes of civilians. Such disorders were however not much heard 


Heads of the late Lord General’s function, 1678 ; App. XXL 
Warrt, Dublin, 7 Febry., 1697/8, and others as in App. LXXXII. 

Letter, Horse Guards, 9 Octr., 1697 ; App. XX. 

Letter, Secy, at War to Lt,-Col. Billings, 8 July, 1698, concerning the subsistence 
of “ the soldiers that the townsmen iumed out of their houses'^ at Berwick; W.O, 
records. 

Heads of the late Lord General’s function, 1678. 

Act si Chas. II, G. r. 
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of during Charles the Second’s reign, partly because of the 
small number of troops and partly because much tact was 
evinced in smoothing over any complaints,^^^® But that the 
exaction of free quarters was no uncommon occurrence is 
certain, for even so early as 1673 we hear of inn-keepers ^^ buy- 
“ing soldiers off” ; what this buying-off meant will be seen 
presently. 

In 1688 James the Second tyrannically ordered publicans 
to afford free quarters to soldiers, while private persons were 
compelled to billet men for the remuneration of eightpence a 
week. 

It was in consequence of these oppressions that the Declara- 
tion of Rights asserted the privileges of the subject in this 
matter. The Scotch Acts of Parliament recited the same right 
of the subject against free quarters year after year, and imposed 
heavy fines upon offenders. In Ireland, as well as in England, 
there were instances of Officers being brought to trial for 
exacting free quarters.^^^’' 

Openly professed extortion of free quarters became there- 
fore less frequent, but not the less were free quarters obtained. 
It was notorious that Officers refused, or purposely forgot, to 
give the certificates ; and whole regiments marched out of 
towns without paying for their quarters. It was after investiga- 
tions into complaints of this sort by injured civilians, that in 
1695 a Proclamation was published warning Officers and 
soldiers against disorders and misbehaviour ” in quarters ; and 
directing that for the future, upon arrival of any troops in a 

2115 Proceedings of House of Commons, 3 Novr., 1673. 

Letter, Apr., 1688, Secry. of State to Lt. Govr. of Portsmouth ; App. CIV. 

Letter, Septr., 1688, Lord Prest. of Council to Mayor of Hull ; to similar effect ; 
ditto. 

Declaration of Rights ; App. Cl. 

Order, Dublin, 31 July, 1697 ; Dub. state papers. 

2118 xhe charge of the army in Ireland, 1689/92 ; Harl. MSS. 7,194. 

Proceedings of liouse of Commons, 12 Janry., 1694/5. 

Petition, Aug., 1696, Mayor and inhabitants of Plymouth for subsistence of nine 
Companies billeted there : and other petitions of the same sort ; Treasury State 
papers. 

Letter, i Sepr., 1696, Mr. Secry. Vernon to Lords of Treasury with petition from 
inn-keepers of St. Albans ; ditto. 

2119 Royal Proclamation, Kensington, ii Mar., 1694/5; Lond. Gaz., 14/18 Mar., 

1694/5- 

Royal Proclamation, Kensington, 26 Octr., 1696 ; That civility and prompt 
payment be observed in quarters, &c. ; Lond. Gaz., 26/29 Octr., 1696. 

In Scotland Acts of Parlt. were passed (17 July, 1695, and 9 Octr., 1696}, 
prohibiting Officers from demanding free quarters for themselves, /Mr wims or 
children. 
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place, publication was to be immediately made by sound of 
trumpet or beat of drum that '^no Officer or soldier be trusted 
in their quarters beyond the rates that have been or shall be 
prescribed by Act of Parliament/^ This process is still 
practised and is termed “CRYING DOWN CREDIT.” At this 
time the troops could not obtain their pay at all, but this did 
not excuse such excesses as the levying of contributions equal 
to more than double their full pay,^^^*’ or as the wholesale 
robbery of surrounding property.^^^^ But what could be 
expected when the soldiers knew full well that they themselves 
were being robbed most shamefully by all their Officers from the 
Commander-in-Chief down to the subalterns ; how could 
soldiers be expected, to abstain from plunder when we find the 
Officer commanding a garrison writing to the Secretary at 
War ^^22 telling him that he finds he may become master of five 
hundred head of cattle and five hundred pounds’ worth of hay 
“ that none pretends to,” “ and if you will be concerned with me 
“ you shall be nothing out of pocket, only I beg that you will 
“ get the General’s Pass for that number.” It was useless to 
pretend to compel soldiers*by Acts of Parliament, by Proclama- 
tions, and by Articles of War to make prompt payment for 
their quarters when they themselves drew no pay at all ; and to 
meet the popular outcry in some degree a most shameful com- 
promise was made. A clause was inserted in the Mutiny Act 
of 1697^^^® by which the billet could buy out the soldier 
altogether, or else could pay him fivepence a day with his 
lodging in quit of all demands. 

The natural effect of abuses which came so home to the people 
was to exhibit the necessity of building BARRACKS for the troops. 
The word barraca in Spanish used to signify any sort of hut, such 
as a fisherman’s hut, as well as a hut for soldiers ; and baraquein 
French properly means a hut for troops as contradistinguished 
from permanent quarters : in the English Military Dictionary 
of 1 702 Barracks are thus described, “ Barrack, A hut, like a 
“ little Cottage, for Soldiers to lie in the Camp. Once, only 


S120 Proceedings of House of Commons, 12 Janry., 1694/5. 

Clarke MSS. ; several instances. 

Letter, Loughrea, 6 Aug., 1691, Major R. Smith to Clarke ; Clarke MSS. 

-123 Act 8 & 9 Wm. Ill, C. 13. 

In B. M., Add. MSS. 33,278, is a letter from Mayor of Portsmouth to Secy, at 
War, 14 Apr.,. 1697, that the Town has subsisted Gibson’s Regt. for the last twelve 
months ; it is now embarking without paying off the debt ; the Town “ cannot 
provide another Regt with or any other necessaries,” being too impoverished 
Milry, Dictionary, 1702, 
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“ those of the Horse were called Barracks, and those of the 
“ Foot Huts ; but now the name is mdijfferently given to both. 
“ These are made, either when the soldiers have not tents, or 
“ when any Army lies long in a Place in bad Weather, because 
“ they keep out cold, heat, or rain, better than tents, and are 
“otherwise more commodious. They are generally made by 
“ fixing four strong forked Poles in the ground, and laying four 
“ others across them ; then they build the Walls with Wattles, 
“or Sods, or such as the Place affords. The Top is either 
“ thatch’d, if there be straw to spare, or covered with Planks, 
“ or sometimes with Turf” 

With us the word barracks has usually meant any lodging 
erected or used expressly for the occupation of troops. 

In 1664 we have a description of the sort of places used as 
barracks within permanent forts in England. A company was 
sent from Dover to Sandown Castle, and an eye-witness says 
“ these had no beds, but a nasty Court of Guard where a sutler 
“ lived within a partition made of boards, with his wife and 
“ family.” 

The following description of the guard-room at the Horse- 
Guards in 1662 also speaks poorly for the cleanliness of what 
barracks there were at that time : — 

1661/2, Janry., to Whitehall to the Gatehouse, “ I was had 
“ into the Guard-room which I thought to be hell : some therein 
“ were sleeping, others swearing, others smoking tobacco. In 
“ the chimney of the room I believe there was two bushels of 
“ broken tobacco-pipes, almost half one load of ashes,” 

In 1685 there are two barracks in London mentioned, one 
in the “ Mews ” and the other the “ Barn ” barracks ; but these 
appear from the demand for bedding to have been capable of 
accommodating only an officer’s guard. 

The erection of permanent barracks was first sanctioned in 
Ireland in 1697,^^^® and was then continued year after year. 


Hutchinson, 

™ Lilley. 

Various contingent accounts Coldstream Gds., 1684/6 ; Mackinnon’s App. 

The Mews is now the National Gallery. 

212s Irish Acts 9 Wm. Ill, C. 4, and 10 Wm. Ill, C. 4. 

Warrants, Dublin, 24 Septr., 3 Deer, and 27 Deer., 1697, and 8 Apr., 1698, 
setting apart certain sums to build barracks ” for lodging of soldiers in garrison ” ; 
Dub. State papers. 

Order, Dublin, 22 June, 1698 ; ditto. 
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These barracks were built under the superintendence of the 
Engineer officers, who also made the contracts with biiilders.^^^^ 

In 1699 the germ of a Barrack Department made its 
appearance in Ireland, consisting of “ Captain Corneille (of 
the nth Foot) end Engineer, and M. Skynner Esqre., 3rd 
“ Engineer/’ 

In 1679 ‘^beds with their furniture” had ‘^become an 
^‘ ordinary charge ” to the office of the Ordnance ; but ten 
years later only two sets are shewn as in store,^^^^ and in 1691 
this had dwindled to Nil ; the reason being that it had become 
customary to charge payments for bedding as well as clothing 
and arms as an imprest on the pay of the troops. 

The term Commissariat is a modern word of French 
invention, but “Commissary” from which it originated is of 
Spanish origin. Comisar in Spanish means to confiscate, and 
the French Commissaires des Guerres used to be almost always, 
if not invariably, endowed with the powers of Ministers of 
Police, and used to exercise in camp or garrison justiciary 
functions, punishing by confiscation or otherwise. Comisario 
and Commzssaire mean a Commissioner or one empowered to 
exercise any vicarious power or trust In the British Army it 
was not until the eighteenth century that the many military 
functions classed (until 1889) under the one head Commissariat 
came to be thus consolidated. But, nevertheless, during the 
wars of William the Third’s time there was no effort at a re- 
organisation of this important branch of the Service, no 
authorised attempt to return to the old and excellent system 
of concentred control which had been in force before the 
abolition of the office of the “ High Treasurer ” or “ Treasurer 


2129 Order, Dublin, 22 June, 1698, to Captain Corneille, one of H.M.’s Engineers 
o go to Cork and Waterford to make Contracts for building barracks at the lowest 
“ rates you can,” reporting the details; (“Capt.” Corneille was an acting Engineer, 
and a Captain in the nth Foot, Order, 13 Aug., 1697) ; Dub. State papers. 

2130 -Warrant, Dublin, 14 Febry., 1698/9; Dub. state papers; Many barracks 
being built, and a small Barrk. dept, being formed for the purpose under Capt. 
Corneille 2nd Engineer, and M. Skynner Esq. 3rd Engineer. 

Warrant, Dublin, i June, 1699 ; for for the printer, &c. for the use of ‘Hhe 
barrack office ” ; Dub. state papers. 

2131 Ordnance Estimate, 1679 ; Hark MSS. 4,251. 

States of Ordnance Stores, 1687/91 ; Harl. MSS. 7,458/63. 

Letters, 7 Septr. and 26 Octr., 1696 ; Try. State papers. 

2134 De Feuquiere. 

2135 ‘‘Commissariat” has now this year (1889) entirely disappeared 
in our Service, its functions being now executed by a combatant corps, styled the 
Army Service Corps, under the direction of the General Staff (just as with the Royal 
Engineers or Royal Artillery). 
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“ at War/" As has been already observed, the Commissary 
General seems to have been selected to bear the blame of all 
miscarriages; but he received no extraordinary powers, and 
there was no pretence at a formal organisation of the heavy 
machinery of his staff. For these reasons it has been most 
difficult to give an account at all succinct or methodical of the 
Commissariat of the latter part of the seventeenth centuiy. 
Prior to 1660 there was method in the military field-administra- 
tion ; but after that, and I may say until our own times, it fell 
into chaos, and in place of order and system there was nothing 
better than a slip-shod patching of failures and a constant 
shifting of material responsibilities. It is impossible to give a 
systematical history of that which was devoid of all plan or 
harmony. 

The effect upon the operations of war of this absence of 
organisation, and of this want of previous adaptation to the re- 
quirements of prompt active service is briefly summed up by the 
experienced old General who led our Army to its first campaign ; 
and his expression might be re-echoed by the General Com- 
manding in the opening campaign of our every war from that 
day to this : Duke Schonberg, writing at the close of the 
campaign of 16S9 to the Master-General of the Ordnance, thus 
expresses himself : “ But the excess of business since this 

‘‘war, although but little action, has far exceeded any I ever 
“ underwent.” 


Dispatch, Lisburne, 16 Novr., 1689; R.U.S.Inst. ; Schonberg to Principal 
Officers of the Ordnance. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

The Field Administration of the Army {continued). 

Ordnance Services. 

(Including Artillery and Engineers.) 

1660 TO 1700, 

Introductory. — The Master-General of the Ordnance. — Composition of the Ordnance 
Service. — Military status. — Stores. — Marks on Arms. — Cannon. — Breech-loading 
cannon.— -Mortars. — Gun-metal, — The manufacture of cannon.— The manufiiG- 
ture of powder. — Improvements and inventions. — Shot and Shell.' — The Petard. 
— Balloons. — r*ontoons. — Fortifications. 

[For Illustratiofis, see Note on^, xiii.] 

The second branch of the Field-Administration of our Army 
is comprehended under the head of ORDNANCE SERVICES, 
This term used, until comparatively recently, to be far more 
comprehensive than it is now. It is now limited to the receipt 
and issue of stores by the “ Ordnance Store Department ** ; but 
it used to embrace all services connected with ARTILLERY and 
Engineering, the Store branch taking a comparatively minor 
place. So intimately associated were these, that it is impossible 
to treat of them separately, although endeavour will be made 
to individuate the history of each branch as far as may be, and 
as far as is consistent with their general subordination to the 
one chief. 

This Chief was the Master-General of the Ordnance. The 
office of Master-General of the Ordnance is a very ancient one. 
The French had a Master of the Ordnance as early as 1291 
but we appear to have had no set officials of this kind earlier 
than the reign of Henry the Fifth: in 1418 there was a Clerk 
of the Ordnance, and it maybe presumed either that there 
was a Master also or that the Clerk officiated as Master. 

In; 1483 a Master, a Clerk,- and a Yeoman of the *^ Ordon« 
nance” were appointed besides lesser officers ; and theiice- 

Guillaume de Dourdan. 

2138 

^139 Hart. MSS. 433. 
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forward the Establishment flourished and increased in proportion 
to the spread of fire-arms.®^^® 

After the RcvStoration the affairs of the Ordnance were 
administered by a Board of which Lord John Berkeley was 
the chief but a return to the master-ship was shortly made, 
and Sir Thomas Chicheley, whose term expired in 1679, was 
the first to be styltd Master-General?^^^ After him the office 
was again placed in’the hands of a Board until 1681, when 
George Legge Lord Dartmouth was appointed Master-General 
of the Ordnance ” 

The duties of the Master of the Ordnance are thus set forth 
in a Manuscript dated 1518, and this will convey to the mind 
of the reader an excellent idea of what these duties have 
remained ever since, until the abolition of the post 7 ^^® 

First it is the Office of the Master of the ordonnance (sic) 
“ after that he hath received his charge at the counciFs hands^ 
“ he must first of all, in any wise before he shall go forth to 
the camp, see that they lack no kind of munition or such 
“ other necessaries which appertain to the said Master of the 
Ordonnance. 

And there are appertaining to the Master of the Ordon- 
nance, a lieutenant and certain clerks, which are all in wages. 

‘‘ Also the said Master of the Ordonnance must also first 
“ of all receive the ordonnance, shot, corn-powder, serpentine- 
“ powder, match, and all other munitions, as fire-works, bows, 
‘‘ arrows, strings, pikes, bills, halberts, harquebusses, calivres, 
“ lances, light horsemen’s staves, javelins, and bore-spears. 

“ And further the said Master of the Ordonnance must 
“ receive all kinds of necessaries, that is to say, ladders, ladles, 
“ and sponges, for artillery, mattocks, spades, shovels, pick- 
‘‘ axes, crows of iron, cart wheels, for ordonnance, cart traces, 
“ with all kind of cart wares, as ropes, crossed and cressettes, 


Harl. MSS. 4,685 and 6,844; A.D. 1518 and 1557. 

2141 Warrant, 24 Febry., 1664/5; App. XXX VL 
Se& Capt. Genl.’s Letter, 19 May, 1676 ; App. LVII. 

2143 Uoyal Warrant, 13 June, 1679 ; Signet Books, State papers, and Add. MSS. 
27,277 ; Brit, Mus. 

Chamberlayne, 1679. 

The Commissioners were three, Sir John Chicheley, Sir Wm. Hickman, and Sir 
Christopher Musgrave, two to form a quorum. 

Royal Warrant, Whitehall, 4 Febry., 1685/6, “the late Commissioners for 
“executing the place of Master-General of the Ordnance,” Harl. MSS. 6,334. 

Royal Warrant, Whitehall, 31 Deer., 1681 ; Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 27,277. 
The Order of a Camp or Army Royal with the duty of every Officer belonging 
to the same, per B. Con. Milit., 1518; Harl, MSS. 4,685. 
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^Mights, lanterns, candles and links, with all other necessaries, 
which must be foreseen, that there be no lack before their 
going on. 

Further that is the Office of the Master of the. Ordon- 
“ nance, after he comes into camp, and the provost marshal 
hath appointed the ground most mete and necessary for the 
artillery, then must the aforesaid Master of the Ordonnanco 
cause the said ordonnance to be brought to the said place 
appointed, there to be placed to the most advantage* 

Item, The said Master of the Ordonnance must cause the 
said munition to be brought to the place appointed and mete 
therefore, which must be trenched about, for the danger of 
“ fire ; and the aforesaid Master of the Ordonnance must charge 
some discreet man with watch if it stand in need* 

“Also the said Master of the Ordonnance must see that 
“ there be attending on the office of ordonnance, certain 
“ artificers, as carpenters, wheel - wrights, smiths, bow}^ers, 
“ fletchers, masons and such other necessary men, mete and 
“ convenient therefore. 

“ The said Master of the Ordonnance his office is, that if 
“ there be any captain that lacketh munition for his soldiers, 
“ the said captain shall come to the Master of the Ordonnance 
‘‘ and he must command the clerk of the ordonnance to deliver 
“ such munition as he lacketh ; providing always that the clerk 
“ of the ordonnance do take a bill of the captain's hand, or of 
“ his lieutenant, for the said munition, and at the pay day the 
“ clerk shall deliver the said bill unto the treasurer, that he may 
“stay so much money in his hands as shall answer the Queen 
“ for the munition so delivered. 

“ Furthermore it is the office of the Master of the ordonnance 
“ that if the enemy and foe join battle, the ground being 
“ appointed by the officer of the field, where the battle shall be 
“ pitched, to repair to the field, there to see the ordonnance, 
“ and in any wise to be circumspect that the Master Gunners 
“ do their duties belonging thereto.” 

Before the end of Charles the Second's reign the Ordnance 
had become one of the best organised branches of the army, 
and a description of its composition and of the duties of the 
several officers will exhibit the nature of the responsibilities of 
the Master- General himself at that period. 
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Establishment of the Office of the Ordnance, 1 683.^^^® 

Principal Ministers. Pay per ann . 





s. 

d. 

Master-General ... 


1,500 

0 

0 

Lieutenant-General ... 

... •» t . f • 

800 

0 

0 

Surveyor of the Ordnance ... 

... ... ... 

400 

0 

0 

Clerk do. 


400 

0 

0 

Storekeeper ... ... 


400 

0 

0 

Clerk of Deliveries ... 


300 

0 

0 

Treasurer 


500 

0 

0 

Secretary ... ... 


200 

0 

0 

Attendants on the 

Principal Ministers. 



17 Office Clerks at from 

;£'40 to 

75 

0 

0 

Deputy Keeper of the Armoury .. 


60 

0 

0 

3 Armourers... 

... at 

25 

0 

0 

Armourer at Whitehall 


20 

0 

0 

Keeper of the Small Guns 


80 

0 

0 

Furbisher of do. 


30 

0 

0 

Do. at Portsmouth ... 


40 

0 

0 

Storekeepers at Chatham, Upnor, 

Sheerness, Tilbury, 




Woolwich, Windsor, Portsmouth, Hull, Berwick, 




and St. James’s Park, at from £20 to £120, 




Under Ministers. 




Principal Engineer 


300 

0 

0 

Second do. 


250 

0 

0 

Third do 

... 

150 

0 

0 

Two young men to be bred up in the knowledge of 




fortifications ... 

each 

100 

0 

0 

Master-Gunner 


190 

0 

0 

3 ditto’s Mates 

... ... each 

45 

10 

0 

60 Gunners, at 

(per diem) 

0 

I 

0 

Fire- Master 


ISO 

0 

0 

His Mate 


’ 80 

0 

0 

4 Fireworkers or Petardiers 

... ... each 

40 

0 

0 

2 Proofmasters 

... each 

20 

0 

0 

Wagon Master 


100 

0 

0 

Clerk of the Cheque 



60 

0 

0 

Purveyor of water- transport)... 


40 

0 

0 

Messenger ... 


60 

0 

0 

44 Labourers, at 

... (per diem) 

0 

2 

0 


The Master-General was of course responsible for the wholes 
and the duties of his subordinates were thus divided : 

The Lieutenant-General was to act on occasion for the 
Master-General : he was especially charged with the preparation 


Rules, Orders and Instructions for the hiture government of the Office of the 
Ordnance: promulgated by Royal Warrant, 25 July, 1683 ; Harl. MSS- 6,334; 

App. cm. , 

Royal Warrant, Whitehall, 8 Mar., 1688/9, re -affirming the above ; ditto. 
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of the estimates for military and naval stores, and with the 
acceptance of contracts for their supply. He was responsible 
that the “marching trains'’ of Artillery at the Tower and other 
places were kept fully equipped and in readiness to take the 
field : and he was to pay especial attention to the practising of 
the artillery under the Master-Gunner, besides generally superin- 
tending all other subordinates. 

The duties of the Surveyor, or Surveyor-General as he was 
sometimes called, were (as indicated by his title) to supervise 
everything to do with the custody and care of the stores : he 
was to survey them occasionally, to audit and pass the bills 
for them, and to see that the storekeepers, armourers, and 
artificers performed their several functions efficiently : he was 
also charged with a surveillance over the execution of works, 
buildings, and fortifications, in short all Engineering services. 

The Clerk of the Ordnance was simply the chief clerk for 
office duties. 

The Storekeepers were responsible for the stores and the 
store-ledgers, and corresponded to the modern Ordnance Store 
Department Officers, who until quite recently were still styled 
Storekeepers. 

The Clerk of the Deliveries had to check all demands for 
stores and to be present at the issue of them in accordance with 
the taxed demands. The Treasurer (who gave a security) was 
entrusted with the financial work of the office. 

The Secretary was a sort of private secretary to the Master- 
General. 

All the “ principal Officers ” were enjoined to live near the 
Tower, and were to meet at least twice a week at eight d clock 
in the 7norning for the transaction of business. 

The Principal Engineer and his assistants planned and 
erected fortifications and other military works or buildings, 
under the direction of the principal Ordnance Officers. 

The Master-gunner was instructor of artillery, and he was 
to exercise the gunners once a month in winter and twice a 
month in summer, and he was to keep an account of the pro- 
ficiency of those under him : he was also to keep a register 

of the number and nature of the different cannon in use. 


2146 a The following will prove interesting to Engineers; Engineer-Oenenirs Com- 
mission, 1662, App, LXXXVI. 

The Master Gunner appears to have received extra pay for instruction in 
gunnery: Ordnance Ledger, 1676 (R.U.S. Inst), ‘‘ Paid the Master (kumer 
‘ England for exercise of scholars to shoot in great Ordnance at the Artillery ground,” 
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The Firemaster was in like manner to exercise weekly his 
men at the mortars : he was charged, too, with the direction of 
the laboratory the manufacture of powder, rockets, fire-balls, 
petards, and all similar instruments of war, as well as air and 
water balloons. The Horse-Granadeers had in 1688 a Fire 
master to themselves7^^® 

The Proofmaster was to prove all arms offensive and defen- 
sive, as well as ammunition, and to see the royal mark affixed 
in token of approval. 

The Wagon-master was entrusted with the direction and 
custody of all land transport for Ordnance or Artillery, as the 
Purveyor was with that of all water-transport. 

The Clerk of the cheque was merely employed to check the 
working-time of the artificers and others and the quantities of 
materials used by them. 

The Commissions of most of the Officers of the Ordnance 
establishment were at first granted in the same manner as all 
other military commissions, by the Commander-in-Chief ; 
but these appointments, like other military posts partaking of 
a financial character, seem to have gradually become more and 
more civilian, and to have been granted by Crown-Officers 
direct without reference to the Commander-in-Chief, — insomuch 
that it came to be doubted if the Officers had any right to 
military rank or precedence. In 1686 the right of the Master- 
General himself to military honours had to be affirmed by 
Royal Warrant ; and in like manner in Ireland in 1699 a 
Warrant was issued ordering that the Master-General and 
Major-General of the Ordnance should have rank and prece- 


2148 ‘‘Account of Disbursements made by Thomas Silver, Firemaster, for 
** the use of Captain Bridgeman’s Company of Granadeers (Coldstream) for fixing of 
granadoes, from i Janry., 1685, to the last of June following; 

£, s. d. 

“For fuzees for exercise and service, 900, at nine shillings 

“ per hundred 4 10 

“ For compositions to make them up... ... ... ... 3 ^ 

“For workmen to assist 3 3 ^ 

10 19 6 

“ I have examined this bill and believe the same to be true, 

“ John Huitson, 

“Major.” 

Ordered to be paid by Royal Warrant, Windsor, 15 Aug., 1686. 

E.st. list, 1687/89 ; Harl. MSS. 

2150 Monck’s Commission, 3 Aug., i66o; App. I. 

Signet Books ; State Papers. 

May, 1686. 
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dence as Brigadeers according to date of Commission in 
all Councils of War and other military occasions.” 

The Establishment above noticed was largely supplemented 
within the next ten years, as may be seen from the lists of the 
Trains” ordered on active service. One such train wais placed 
in the field on the occasion of the Monmouth rebellion in 
1685;^^"’-^ but, passing over that one and some others subse- 
quently, it will serve all practical purposes to give lists of two 
Trains, one ordered for active service in Ireland in 1691, and 
the other for Flanders in 1694. 

The Train of Artillery for His Majesty's service in Ireland 
for the year 1691 (jUs. CCLXV, CCLXVI) 

Pa)f per dkm. 


Clerk of the Stores ... ... 





£ 

0 

4 

d. 

0 

Paymaster ... ... ... 





0 

8 

0 

Do. Clerk 





0 

4 

0 

Do. do. Assistant 





0 

3 

0 

First Engineer 





0 

IS 

0 

Do. Clerk ... ... ... 

... 




0 

■4 

0 

Second Engineer ... ... 


... . 



0 

10 

0 

Wagon-Master... ... ... 

... 




0 

10 

0 

2 Assistants to do, ... ... 





0 

4 : 

0 

Commissary of draught horses 





0 

8 

0 

Asst to do. 



... 


0 

3 

0 

Do. to do. 





0. 

2 

0 

Purveyor of the Horses 





0 

5 

0 

2 Assts. to do, ... ... 



... 

... ■■ 

0 

,3 


Provost Marshal 





0 

3 

0- 

2 Assts. to do. ... 





0 

2 ... 

6 

Chief Conductor of the Horses 





0 

5 

0' 

10 Conductors do. 



... 


0 

3 ' 

0 

6 Gentlemen of the Ordnance 




... 

0 

5 

0 

Master Gunner 

... 




0 

S 

0 

2 Mates to do. ... 


... 

... 


0 

3 

0 

15 Gunners ... 





0 

2 

0 

12 Montrosses (.wV) ... ... 





0 

I 

6 

Master Carpenter 



... 


0 

3 

0 

Mate to do. ... .. 


... 



0 

3 

0 

5 Carpenters ... 

... 




0 

2 

6 

10 Wheelwrights ... ... 

... 

... 



0 

2 

6 

6 Collar-makers 





0 

2 

6 


2153 Royal Warrt., 14 Janry., 1699 ; App. XCIX. 

2154 Royal Warrts., 16 and 21 June, 1685. 

These trains appear to have been broken up as soon as the occasion was over. 
R. Warrt, 3 Aug., 1693, discharging the present Train of Artillery ; Home Office 
records. 

2155 Clarke MSS, 

There is also in the Clarke MSS. a list of the Dutch train, in which appear a 
Comptroller-General, and a Colonel vs^ith his clerk 

See also Trains for Ireland, R. Warrt, 28 May, 1689, and List of Train in Ad<(, 

:MSS. :S, 795 -''' 
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6 Smiths 

8 Farriers 

3 Coopers 

I Ladle-maker 

1 Tent maker 

2 Assts. of the Battery-Maste 
Captain of the Pioneers 
Lieutenant do. 

2 Sergeants 

1 Corporal 

2 Drams 

40 Private Pioneers ... 

2 Firemasters 

9 Bombardiers ... ... 

1 Turner 

Adjutant 

Quarter- Master... 
Kettle-drummer 

His Coachman... 

Chaplain 

Master Chirurgeon 

2 Assistants to do. 

170 Carters 


Pay per diem, 
£ s- d, 
o 2 6 
o 2 6 
o 2 6 
03 o 
o 4 o 
o 40 


02 o 

010 

050 

026 


050 
o I 6 


List of Officers, &c., to the Train of Artillery in Flanders, 

1694 



Pay per 

diem. 


£ s. 

d. 

I Colonel (Col. Goor) ] 

His clerk J 

2 o 

0 

I Comptroller (W. Meesters, Esq.) ) 


0 

His clerk / 

... ... ^ 


I Lieut. -Colonel (Jacob Richards) ... ' 

1 5 

0 

I Major 

0 16 

0 

I Adjutant 

0 8 

0 

I Quarter-Master 

0 8 

0 

I Paymaster ... 

0 12 

0 

2 Assts. to do 

0 3 

6 

I Wagon-Master 

0 10 

0 

2 Assts. to do 

0 4 

0 

Auditor ... 

0 6 

0 

Commissary of the Draught horses 

0 8 

0 

Chaplain 

0 8 

0 

Surgeon 

0 8 

0 

3 Assts. to do. 

0 3 

4 

Provost ... 

0 3 

0 

3 Assts. to do. .. . 

0 2 

6 

Kettle Drummer 

0 4 

0 

His Coachman 

0 3 

0 


The Regiment consisting of four companies, each company 
containing': — 


2156 i^etter, St. James's, 23 Apr., 1694, Sidney to Lords of Treasury; Try. State 
Papers. Also several papers in Add. MSS. 55 795 * 
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^;,v Pay per dwn. 






d. 

■ I' Captain ■ ... ... . ■ , ••• 


0 

12 . 

0 

1st Lieutenant ... ... ... ... ... 


0; 

s 

0 

2nd do. ... ... ... ... 

• t • . * • 

0 

7 

6 

2 Gentlemen of the Ordnance ... ... 

... ... 

0 

5 

0 

4 vSerjeants of the Gunners ... *•* 


•0 

3 

,0 

36 Gunners . •••■' ■ 

... *.* 

0 

2 

O' 

4 Corporals of the Matrosses GzV) 


0 

2 

6 

56 Matrosses ... ... 

‘‘ Bridgemen OR Tinboatmen.’^ 

0 

I 

6 

1st Captain 1 

2nd do, / *” 


0 

6 

2 

I Lieutenant ... ... 


0 

4 

0 

4 Corporals ... ... 


0 

2 

6 

50 Men ( 10 being “ Watermen ”) ... 


0 

'■ 2 

0 

I Master Tinman ... ... 


0 

5 

0 

2 Assistants to do. ... ... 


0 

■3 

0 

5 Engineers ... ... ... ... ... 


0 

10 

0 

Chief Firemaster 


0 

s 

0 

Firemaster and Tetardier ... 


0 

6 

0 

10 Firemasters ... ... ... 


0 

5 

0 

12 Bombardiers ... ... ... ... 


0 

2 

6 

2 Commissaries of the Stores... 


0 

8 

0 

4 Clerks 


0 

4 

0 

I “ Conductor and Plumer ” (Plumber ?) ... 


0 

' 4 

0 

30 Conductors 


0 

3 

0 

2 Conductors and Coopers 


0 

3 

0 

I Master Carpenter 


0 

6 

3 

2 Mates to do. 


0 

3 

0 

20 Private Men 


0 

■ 2 

6 

I Master Wheelwright ... 


0 

4 

0 

6 Wheelwrights 


0 

2 

6 

I Master Smith 


0 

4 

0 

6 Smiths ... ... 


0 

2 

6 

I Master Collar-maker 


0 

4 

0 

6 Collar-makers 


0 

2 

6 

I Master Tent-maker ... ... 


0 

4 

0 

I Asst, to do 


0 

2 

6 

Pioneers. 

I Lieutenant ... 

... ... 

0 

4' 

0 

4 Serjeants ... 


0 

2 

0 

54 pioneers 


0 

l 

2 

This train of Artillery reckoned 
mortars.^^^^ 

sixty guns 

and 


The insertion in the above lists of the Coachmen to the 
Kettle-drummer may appear puzzling : but the kettledrums of 
the Artillery used to be borne on a carriage on which the 
drummer was seated while another man drove the horscs.-^"’^ 


Auvergne* 

Chap. XXIII under the head of Military Music. 
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The duties of the ‘^Gentlemen of the Ordnance were 
to superintend such matters as the making and repair of the 
gun carriages, and theirs was the responsibility of the material 
of the Train generally ; in other words the duties of Store- 
keepers. ' ■ 

We see then from such lists as these that the Ordnance, as 
a whole, was a well organised department, and that it was in 
much the same state of advancement as that in which it 
remained until very late years : that the Engineer sub-depart- 
ment of the Ordnance was just budding into a more 
military stage : and that the Artillery, while still subject to the 
Ordnance, was making rapid strides towards an independent 
existence. 

Touching the personnel and the general status of the 
Ordnance proper a great deal has been said in the last chapter ; 
so that there remains little to be added on that head. But it 
must not be forgotten that beyond all manner of doubt, both 
Artillery and Engineers formed throughout this period 
an integral portion of the Ordnance Department, and were 
indeed sub-departments of it ; and that the modern Ordnance 
Store Department in no way represents the old Department of 
which it is merely the store-keeping survival after the Artillery 
and Engineers had acquired independence. And here let us 
stop to glean an easy lesson : had anyone in the Service 
ventured at this time to assert the claims of the Artillery to 
be considered as not only a substantive part, but indeed a most 
important part, of the combatant forces, he would have been 
laughed to scorn : and with regard to the Engineers this obser- 


2159 Orders, Dublin, 8 Febry., 1698, &c., Dublin State Papers. 

2159 a Besides tbe Companies of ‘^‘Pioneers” mentioned in the above lists there 
was a Company raised in 1693 tor service of one train of Artillery during the present 
campaign, and with two fit persons to command them in the quality of Serjeants.” 
R. Warrt., Parch, i June, 1693 ; W.O. records. 

In W.O. records is a report 21 Sept,, 1700, by the Secy, at War, upon petition of 
Colonel Blood whom “H.M. was pleased by a Commission dated i Oct., 1696, to 
constitute director of the Company of Engineers f which was apparently disbanded 
25 Novr., 1699 ; W.O. records. 

Grant to Thos. Loup ; Dorn. State Papers, see Note 

Letter, 19 May, 1676, Captain-General to Master-General; App. LVII. 

Ordnance Regulations, 25 July, 1683; App. CIIL 

Add. MSS. 5,795, Lists of Trains of Artillery. 

Nathan Brooks, 1684. 

Various Orders, &c., 1697/8 ; Dublin State Papers. 

Establishment Lists. 

2161 The Engineers did not become purely military until after the middle of the 
next century/. 
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vation applies with much greater force, and to much more recent 
times: and yet these two branches of the Service have been 
among the foremost in the present day to ignore, or to try to 
prevent, the advance in the same direction of the Field 
Administrative Corps of our Army. 

In the seventeenth century the Engineer Officers were purely 
servants of the Ordnance Department, and they held no 
sort of military command or precedence. The Artillery Officers 
were equally subject to the “ Principal Officers of the Ordnance’^; 
their Commissions were signed by the Master-General or his 
deputies and not by the King or Commander-iii-Chief as in 
the case of other Corps, and these Commissions are sufficiently 
distinct on this head. In fact the Artillery and Engineers used 
to own a double allegiance, to the Commander-in-Chief and to 
the Master-General of the Ordnance, exactly as the Corps of 
Control does now (written in 1875) to the former and to the 
Secretary of State. 


21G2 Petition of Thos. Loup, 28 Augt., 1660, for continuance in place of Engineer 
which he held under the late King; is prepared to assist the “Chief Engineer 
M. de Gomme.” Grant, Octr., 1660, to Thos. Loup of office of Engineer to 
attend the Master of Ordnance and Artillery, with pension of ;ifioo a year and fee 
of four shillings a day, Oct., 1660; Domestic State Papers. Evidently not a 
military commission. 

Appointment, 24 Novr., 1671, of Augustus Storff as Engineer to the Office of the 
Ordnance; Plome Office records. 

Ses also lists of the Trains given in text above. 

Ordnance Regulations, 25 July, 1683 : App. CIII. 

Commission, i Apl., 1692, J. W. Goor as Colonel of an Ordnance Train for 
Flanders, &c. ; App. LXXXIII. 

Ditto, J. Richards, Esq., as Lt. Col. 

Ditto, J. Simon Schlimt as Major. 

Commissions, i May, 1692, to Sir Martin Beckman to be Colonel of a Train for 
sea-service ; G. Brown, Esqre., as Lt. Col. ; and J. liopeke, Esq re., as Major. 

Commissions, blank day, 1694, J- W. Goor as Col of Train for Flanders ; 
J. Richards, Esqre., as Lt. Col, J. Sigmond, Esqre,, as Major. 

Commission, 8 May, 1694, Sir M. Beckman as Col of Train for sea. 

Commissions, 12 Octr., 1694, Christian Lilly, Esqre., to be ist Engineer and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Train for Jamaica. 

All these Commissions (App. LXXXIII) are purely departmental Commissions, 
and are limited to the particular Trains or occasions specified. Thus J. W, Goor and 
J. Richards received fresh Commissions when appointed to a fresh train although in 
the same rank or capacity. Major ” Beckman was probably a major by virtue of 
his commission in some regt., like many Engineers appointed later, Note 
He was a Captain in the 7th Foot (commanded by the Master-General of tiie 
Ordnance) in 1685 (Commission of Lt. Pitt, 1 4 June, 1685, W.O. Com. Bks.) and 
was probably son of Sir Martin Beckman, who was Engineer-General in S662, 
(App. LXXXVI.) 

Report of Ordnance Offrs. 3r Augt., 1660 ; Dorn. State papers. Letter, Lord 
Lieut of Ireland, 12 Deer., 1695; Treasury State papers ; A/r, Robinson, Chief 
Engineer and Survey or-Genl of the Fortifications. 
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an additioii was made to the Commissions of 
Artillery Offieers by the interpolation of the words “ you are 
therefore to take the said Train of Artillery into your care 
and charge as Colonel thereof, and duly to exercise as well 
the Officers as the Bombardiers and Gunners of the said Train 
in the use of the mortars and guns to which they shall respec- 
“ tively belong, and to keep them and also the Artificers and 
“other attendants belonging to the said Train in good order 
“ and discipline : And they are hereby required to obey you as 
“ their Colonel, and you to observe and follow,’' &c., &c. 

The inference is that the right of military command of these 
Ordnance Officers had been disputed by the men under their 
orders, and that it had been found necessary to place it beyond 
doubt. But it is curious that this interpolation as regards the 
exercising 'of the men is omitted from the Commissions of the 
two Engineers selected to take charge of Trains (Sir Martin 
Beckman and Mr. Lilly) while it appears in other commissions 
to artillery officers of the same year, and also in that of Jacob 
Richards of the following year : whether the omission is inten- 
tional or only accidental there is no means of ascertaining. 

One particularly noticeable fact is that all the duties of the 
several officers of Ordnance (and partly of the Commissariat 
too) were interchangeable (the Store-keeping Officers alone 
being excepted), although naturally officers were most frequently 
retained in those particular functions to which they had been 
most accustomed or for which they had displayed the greatest 
aptitude. Thus in 1692 and 1694 Engineers were selected to 
command Artillery, and ten years later occurs an instance 
of a Comptroller being chosen for a similar position : thus 

also Mr. Robinson who in 1.688 was “ Surveyor-General of 
“ Fortifications " in Ireland became “ Commissary-General of 
“ Pay and Provisions” in the war of 1690-91 and had reverted 
ill 1695 to the post of “Chief Engineer and Surveyor-General 
“of Fortifications.” Just as it is frequently customary now to 
address Officers of the Administrative Corps by the title of 
Captain or Major, &c. (written in 1875), although their proper 
titles are not such, but some lengthy and quite incomprehensible 


Commission, 24 Febry., 1703/4, J. Pendleburg, Eaqre., to be Comptroller 
and ivicut. -Colonel of a Train for Holland ; Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 5 > 795 - 

tJUM |r^]| accoixnt of actions in the North of Ireland ; a letter from 

Lisburn; L<>nd. 1689. 

Royal Warrt., 12 Apr., 1690 ; Flarl. MSS. 7,439. 

Order, Dublin, 21 June, 1697; Dublin State papers. 
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as well as ua-usable sequence of high-sounding words, so it was 
at this time not uncommon to do the same thing : but while the 
more lucrative Commissions in the Commissariat were, as wc 
have already seen, eagerly sought for by civilians, the less 
remunerative warrant appointments of Engineers to the 
Ordnance Department were often bestowed upon regimental 
officers : thus gradually all Engineer Officers usurped later that 
right to titular rank®^^® which the transferred officers claimed, 
not as Engineers^ but in their regimental capacities. 

During the slothful reign of Charles the Second the 
administration of the Ordnance seems to have fallen off in 
efficiency, for in 1690 a Royal Warrant had to be issued 
enjoining upon the Principal Officers to attend in person to the 
execution of their several offices instead of performing them by 
deputy. 

From the lists of the Establishment already quoted it has 
been seen that a working corps of soldier artificers for purposes 
of fitting munitions, working the artillery and aiding in the 
engineering duties, was attached to the Ordnance, 
j Prior to the year 1682, gunners and matrosses appear to 
\ have existed only in small independent bodies at the principal 
fortresses and sea-ports: their places were most commonly 
'^ bought and sold to such as would give most money and 
the buyers were frequently unskilled in gunnery or military 
affairs, and were practising other trades in civil life while hold- 
ing the appointments, the pay of which was but sixpence a day ; 
neither were these men considered to be under martial law. 

I In 1682^^®’' they were brought under the Ordnance and thus 
subjected to military discipline, their pay was increased to rates 
corresponding with those of other soldiers, and they were 


2165 Report, 20 June, 1696, on claim of Capt. Cartwright in Sir John Jacob’s 
regt. (13th Foot), he being appointed to make his campaign in Flanders as an 
Engineer ; Try. State Papers. 

Petition, 1696, of Lieut. Salomie in Belcastel’s regt., for pay as Engineer ; ditto. 

D’Auvergne, July, 1695; Capt. Gaubel of Col. Ingoldsby’s regt. (23rd Foot), 
** and Engineer.” 

Do., Aug., 1695, ‘‘Lieut Wallis of the Royal Regt, one of our Engineers” : 
and three other similar instances. 

Want., Dublin, 13 Aug., 1697 ; “ Rodolph Corneille, one of H.M.’s Engineers 
“ in this ICingdom, and Capt of a Foot Company in the regt of Brigr. Iliinmer’® 
(nth Foot) ; Dub. State papers. 

Warrt, Dublin, 8 Apr., 1698; “Martin Skynner, Esqre., one of ll.M.’.s 
Engineers “ in this Kingdom ditto. 

2166 Royal Warrant, 20 Mar., 1689/90, Ordnance papers. 

Royai Warrt, 12 Apr., 1682; Brit Mus., Add. MSS. 27,277. 
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ordered to be considered as an integral portion of the garrisons 
and to be regularly exercised at their duties. 

It had been customary whenever field-guns were paraded to 
have them worked by the gunners of the garrison assisted by 
a body of pioneers, men under punishment or else detailed from 
a regiment for this duty. In 1685 at the battle of Sedgemoor 
the guns seem to have been mainly, if not entirely, worked by 
soldiers of infantry regiments ; although at this time there 
were 60 Gunners belonging to the Train stationed at the Tower. 
In 1686®^^®*' and 1687 it was customary to attach two brass 
3 Pr. Field-guns to every regiment of Infantry. About this 
same time there were added to the Establishment a chief 
Bombardier with twelve bombardiers besides an additional 
number of Petardiers, owing to the introduction of brass 
mortars ; and we have seen how in the succeeding reign the 
Ordnance Corps was increased during the long wars, until it 
attained to the strength of several companies, whether of 
Gunners, Drivers, and Mattrosses (for Artillery), or of Pioneers, 
and Miners (for Engineering)?^’'^ 

In 1690 it appears to have been a moot point whether it 
would be better to train the artillerymen as soldiers in other 
respects besides gunnery, or whether it would be better to train 
line soldiers as gunners, and to take them for that duty as 
occasion might require. 

Sometimes the Artillery was recruited by drafting men 
into it from foot-regiments. 

Capt. General’s Letter, 19 May, 1676 ; App. LVII. 

21(!9 Royal Warrant, 26 Febry., 1685/6, W.O. Records ; directing payment of ;^40 
to a Serjt. First Foot for good service in firing the great guns. 

2i6i)a Warrt., Windsor, 8 Augt., 1686, for 14 brass Field-pieces 3 prs. to march 
with the seven regts. of Foot leaving .Hounslow heath for their respective quarters 5 
Home Office records. 

R, Warrts., 5 June, 1687, for two 3 prs. each to other Regiments still without ; 
ditto. 

2170 Royal Warrts., James Rex, no date; Harl. MSS. 6,334. 

2171 The term Mattross, Matross, or Montros, is evidently akin to the Dutch 
Matroos, and the German Matrosen, a sailor ; but I am unaware of the origin of the 
word in the sense of a gunner’s assistant. 

2^73 Letter, London, 29 Janry., 1690/1, Jas. Richards to Clarke ; Clarke MSS. ; 
had heard that his company of Fusileers was to be broke, that it must be a mistake 
“ for the memorial that is now at the office of the Ordnance shews that the King had 
“ resolved That all the montrosses {szc) of the Artillery should be added to my Com- 
‘‘ pany so as to make up lOO Fusileers, that they should be paid no otherways than 
“as Fuzeleers ; when they were employed as Montrosses to be paid for it ; and 
“ Mr. Blathwayt seems to be of the opinion that this is the King’s intent because 
“ t’will lessen the charge of the Artillery, and that there will be so many Montrosses 
“ always ready in good order and under discipline.” 

2173 Memorial to General Ginckel from certain companies of Foot, 12 June, 1691 ; 
CkrkeMSS., 
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In the Regulations for musters in 1697 there is specially 
inserted as subject to the same rules with other troops/^ and 
the Officers and Artificers of the Train of Artillery.” 

The Ordnance Stores comprehended all sorts of 
artillery, great and small, arms offensive and defensive, {)owdcr, 
accoutrements, pontoons, and all other equipment, whetlicr of 
men or arms ; and for the Navy as well as for the Army. The 
store officers were the “ Gentlemen of the Ordnance,” and the 
Storekeepers. 

Prior to 1671 beds and bedding for the troops had been 
added to the other stores: and in 1685 the King^s Tents and 
Toyles”®^^^ were brought under the Ordnance, they having 
previously been in charge of the Serjeant of the King's 

‘‘Tents.” 2178 

As it was with money, so it was with stores : up to the year 
1679 the Commander-in-Chief authorised the issues, but after 
that date the Warrants were usually signed by the King or by 
the Ministers for him. 

From the first it was usual to have an independent officer 
present at the stock-takings; in King James’s reign it was 
ordered that a remain should be taken septennially.^^®^ 

The Master-General of the Ordnance had apparently no 
great reason to pride himself upon the efficiency of the Store- 
keeping branch of his Department in 1689; for in that year 
Schonberg wrote to Sir Henry Goodrick complaining that 
the pikes issued to the troops on active service in Ireland were 
actually rotten, that the stocks of the firelocks were equally so, 
and that the cannon burst even with the small use of them at 
Carrickfergus “ being made of ill metal.” 

Regulations for Musters, 29 July, 1697 > Dublin State Papers, App, XLVIL 

^^75 States of Ordnance Stores, 1669/75 ; Harl. MSS. 4,244-50. 

Ditto, 1687/91 ; Harl. MSS. 7,458-63. 

2176 Ordnance Estimates, 1679 ; Harl. MSS. 4,251. 

Want., 8 June, 1671, for exchange of blankets, rugs, and sheets for ten beds of 
the garrison at Landguard Fort W.O. records. 

2 U 7 Royal Warrt., 4 Octr., 1685 ; Additional Ordnance Regulations ; Harl. MSS. 
6,334, also Home Office records. 

The word “ toyles ’’ is evidently the same as the French “ toiles.’’ 

‘^^78 Grant of the office to R. Garnet, 1483 ; Harl. MSS. 433. 

2^79 Functions of the late Lord General, 1678, App. XXL 

Various Warrants, 1660 to 1700. 

2180 Letter, July, 1660, Sir W. Compton, Master of the Ordnance, to Sir J* 
Robinson, Lieut, of the Tower, requesting him to join with the Ordnance Officers in 
taking stock ; Dom. State pa] 3 ers. 

3181 Royal Warrt. by James R, ; and signed Sunderland, no date ; additional 
Ordnance Regns. ; Harl. MSS. 6,334. 

2181 a Schonberg’s Memorandum ; Home Office records. 
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In 1676 it was prohibited to show His Majesty’s stores in 
the Tower to strangers.^^^^ . 

Although the inspection, storing, and distribution of all arms 
and munitions of war were thus the duties of the Ordnance, yet 
after the Revolution they frequently devolved in the field upon 
the Commissary- General, who was gradually beGoming 
responsible for all of those duties which had, up to that time, 
and since the abolition of the office of High Treasurer, been 
divided among so many branches ; and this notwithstanding 
that there were responsible subordinate Officers of the Ordnance 
attached to the trains of Artillery, such as the Comptroller, the 
Commissaries of Munitions and Stores, and the Gentlemen of 
the Ordnance. 

In 1660 the manufacture of brass and iron ordnance, as ^ 
well as granades and similar stores was a monopoly granted to 
Sir Sackville Crowe and George Browne ; and in the same year 
a contract was entered into with one Dan O’Neale for the 
manufacture of powder : but, twenty years later, only half the 
estimated quantity of powder was furnished by contract, while 
the remainder was made in the King’s mills at Chillworth,^’®^ 
the total estimate in 1679 being ten thousand barrels. 

In 1685 internal troubles caused a great increase in the 
Army, and three years afterwards when we were launched into 
two great wars at once, in Ireland and in Flanders, the armouries 
were found so poorly provided that William the Third had 
to send to Holland for even musquets, bullets, and match, 
besides pontoons, sand-bags, and tents. King James complained 
of an equal poverty in the Irish magazines.^^*^® At this time in 
England such ordinary articles as a military forge-cart or 
portable smithy and a pontoon bridge were regarded with 

2182 Ordnance Ledger, 1676. 

Schonberg’s Dispatches, 9 and 27 Aug., 1689, &c. ; in which not only 
musquets but also bombs and cannon are mentioned as furnished through Commissary- 
Genl. Shales and upon his inspection. 

There is frequent mention of arms and powder supplied through the Commissary- 
General of Provisions in 1691 in the Clarke MSS. 

2184 Oj^ant, Sept, 1660; Dom. State papers. 

218 ^ Order, 18 Aug., 1660, by Lords of Try. ; Dom. State papers. 

2186 Ordnance Estimates, 1679 ; Harl. MSS. 4,251. 

2187 Dispatch, Lisburn, 3 Mar., 1690, Schonberg to the King. 

Letter, W'^hitehall, $ Mar., 1690/1, Blathwayt to Clarke ; Clarke MSS. 

Conte des Amies, &c., livrees pour le service de S. M. Britannique (by the Dutch 
Govt), 1691 ; Plarl MSS. 6,845. 

2188 James II, autobiog. 

Acct. of arms and other habiliments of war remaining in the several magazines in 
the kingdom of Ireland, I Apr., 1689 j Nairne papers. 
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wonder and admiration, as.' something extraordinary for an 
■army to, carry with them. , 

: As the , MARKS Upon objects of antiquity are always of high 
interest as .affording the means of authentication, it may. be. of 
use to antiquarians to offer some information on this point. In 
j the Ordnance Regulations of 1683“^'’*^ the Ih'oof-M aster was 
I ordered to see that the King^s mark was put upon all duly 
proved small-arms ; and in 1699 ^ proclamation appeared 
specifying what the mark was to be on ** stores of war belonging 
to the Ordnance ” ; namely ** The King’s cypher in whose 
reign they were made, and the rose and crown on the barrels 
and sometimes the broad arrow, also the King’s cypher on the 
^Oocks, and the Tower on the lock-sides of the stocks of all 
“ H.M.’s Musquets, Carbines, Pistols and other fire arms : and 
‘‘only the broad arrow upon all other stores except cordage.” 
Some specimens of the marks in use in James’s and William’s 
reigns have been given in the illustrations of this volume. 

The arms and equipments coming under the head of 
Ordnance Stores have all been described elsewhere, with 
the exception of those pertaining especially to the Artillery and 
Engineering services. But as this Work is not a technical 
history of artillery, it will be endeavoured to condense the 
information on so scientific a subject into as brief and generally 
interesting a form as possible, leaving it for deeper students to 
dive further into the authorities quoted if they desire more 
detailed information. 

The word Ordnance is a corruption of ordinance and this 
is borrowed from the French ordonnance : that this is the 
case is amply proved by the frequent spelling of the word 
as ordonnance in early manuscripts and as oi'dinance later. 
Ordnance means therefore originally cannon of a prescribed or 
regulation calibre and make ( 111 . CCLXVII). 

The CANNON in use during the reigns of Charles, James, and 
William may be classified as follows : — 


2189 Further account of the Prince’s army in a letter from Exeter, 24 Novr., 168S ; 
Harl. Misc, 

‘^^^0 Ordnance Regulations, 1683 4 App. cm. 

Proclamation, Lond. Gaz., 13/16 Febry., 1698/99. 

2193 6*^^ Index, and Chapter XXL 

2193 xhe Authorities for this classification are : 

Abstracts of Ordnance Stores, 1669/1675 ; Harl. MSS, 4, 244--50. 

States of Ordnance Stores, 1687/1691 ; Harl. MSS. 7,458-63. 

Royal ‘Want. , 16 June, 1685, for a Train on occasion of Mimmoutlfs rebellion. 
Royal Warrants, 6 Mar., 12 Apr., and I July, 1689 1 27 Febry. , and 4 Aug., 1692 5 
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The terms of Eight and Seven seem to have been derived 
from the number of inches of diameter in the bore at the 
muzzle (Ills. CCLXVIII, CCLXIX). 


Table of Cannon in use, 1660 to 1700. 


Name of Piece, 

Iron or Brass. 

Field or Garrison. 

Length. 

Weight. 

Diameter of bore. 

Weight of Ball. 

Weight of Charge. 

Comparative 

Force, 

Point-blank shot. 

Cannon of Eight or 
Cannon Royal ... 

Either 

Either 

Feet. 

12 

Lbs. 

7,000 

Inches. 

8 

Lbs. 

48 to 63 

I 

Lbs. 

1 38 to 32 

CO 

Yards. 

185 

Cannon of Seven ... 

do. 

do. 

12 

to 8,000 

7 

42 

2l| 

Hi 

2,422 

180 

Derai-Cannon 

do. 

do. 

II 

6,000 

6 

„ 36" 

LS77 

160 

Culverin 

do. 

do. 

II 

4.000 

5 to si 

15 to 20 

10 to 

1,000 

180 

Demi-Culverin 

t 

do. 

do. 

10 

to 4,800 
2,000 

4I to 4I 

9 to 11 

I2-| 

61 to 8| 

733 

175 

Saker 

do. 

do. 

8 to 10 

to 3,000 
1,400 

3:1 to 4 

i 4I to 7I 

I altos 

.871 

163 

Minion 

do. 

do. 

7 to 8 

to 1,800 
Soo 

3 to 3I 

' 3lto 3I 

2|t0 3-| 

23S 

125 

Falcon 

do. 

do. 

6 

to 1,000 

750 



if 

166 

130 

Falconet 

do. 

do. 

1 4 to 6 

400 

2 

i I’ittO l| 

61 

go 

Rabinet 

do. 

do. 

' Stosl- 

300 

i^ to l| 

i- 

1(1 to 

3S 

70 

Base 

do. 

do. 

42 

200 


ik 

60 


Besides these pieces there were Twenty -four- Pounders, 
Twelve-Pounders, Eight-Pounders, Six-Pounders, and Three- 
Pounders. 

There was also the Pierrier or Pateraro or Pedrero : this 
piece whose name signifies a stone-thrower was a BREECH- 
LOADING CANNON, the breech being opened or closed by means 
of a removable cylindrical chamber : this chamber contained the 
charge of powder, and the ball was placed within the breech of 
the piece itself (Ills. CCLXX, CCLXXI, CCLXXII) imme- 
diately in front of the loaded chamber : pierriers were generally 
of lighter construction than most guns, and were especially 
adapted for mountain warfare, or for small forts: they were 


5 and 30 Mar., 1693; 7 May and 10 Octr., 1694; 15 Mar., 1697 j for Trains for 
Ireland, Flanders, West Indies, and expeditions ; Brit. Miis., Add. MSS. 55 795 * 
Military Dictionary, 1702. 

St. Remy. 

Mallet. 

Miethe. 

Cocker. 

A gunner’s Rule (Cir. 1700) in the Woolwich Rotunda. 

Chamberlayne (1692) says that the cannon of eight carried a ball of lbs. 63. 

In the Tower and at the Rotunda are several specimens of some of these 
various guns. 

■ ■ . 3B 
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however becoming obsolete at the close of our period, although 
in use for a considerable portion of 

Mortars for the projection of bomb-shells were not brought 
into use until two centuries after the invention of cannon : they 
are said to have been first cast at Venloo^^*^^' and used at the 
siege of Bergen-op-Zoom by the Duke of Parma in 1588, 
According to various accounts, the inventor, whoever he might 
be, was hoist with his own petard ; he seems also to have 
intended to introduce some sort of Greek fire to be projected 
within bomb-shells. Reidanus, in his history of the Low 
Countries Wars, says “ A certain Italian who deserted from 
the Duke of Parma, fled to the Confederates, to whom he 
pretended that he had an admirable and unheard-of invention 
for preparing hollow vessels and globes of iron and stone 
which might be easily thrown amongst the enemy ; where 
'they would do most terrible execution by thousands of 
" splinters which would fly from them in bursting, and besides 
" that the least spark of them would infallibly set fire to what- 
ever they touched. But the instant that our Granadecr was 
'' busied in carrying on his project, a spark of fire unfortunately 
“ fell upon the table where he had prepared his composition : and 
“ as he was going hastily to take it away, the fire (which loses 
" no time) got hold on his hand. Pie, astonished to see a glove 
" of flame upon his hand, and not knowing what to do to get rid 
" of it, clapped his hand between his thighs to stifle it, but 
" far from being suppressed it laid hold on his breeches and 
" from thence penetrated to his thighs : in a word his hand 
" was instantly stripped of both skin and flesh. Vinegar proved 
“ ineffectual ; and instead of extinguishing rather increased the 
" flame : to conclude, the fire spreading over the rest of his 
" limbs, the unhappy man expired in less than three days, after 
" having suffered the most severe pains without intermission or 
"relief,” 

But it appears highly probable that the origin of mortars 
dates further back than this, and that they originated in our 
own country (111. CCLXXIII) ; for Stowe tells us that in 1543 
" the King, minding wars with France, made great preparations 
" and provision, as well of munitions and artillery, as also of 
" brass ordinance ; amongst which at that time one Peter Bawd, 


2^9*^ Mallet 
St, Remy. ■ 

Simienowic^:. Thnanus. Reidanus, Famianus. Slrada. 
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a Frenchman born, a gun-founder, or maker of great ordnance, 

“ and one other alien, called Peter Van Collen, a gunsmith, both 
‘‘ the King’s freedmen, conferred together, devised and caused 
‘/ to be made certain mortar pieces, being at the mouth from 
“ eleven inches, unto nineteen inches wide ; for the use whereof, 
the said Peter and Peter caused to be made certain hollow shot 
“ of cast iron, stuffed with fire-works, or wild-fire ; whereof the 
“ bigger sort for the same had screws of iron to receive a match 
“ to carry fire kindled, that the fire-work might be set on fire to 
“break in small pieces the same hollow shot; whereof the 
“ smallest piece hitting any man, would kill or spoil him 
“(Ilk CCLXXIV, CCLXXV, CCLXXVI): and after the 
“ King’s return from Bullen (Boulogne), the said Peter Bawd 
“ by himself in the first year of Edward VI did also make 
“ certain ordnance of cast iron of diverse sorts and forms, as 
“ fawconets, falcons, minions, sakers, and other pieces/’ 

The word Cannon is derived from the Latin canna a reed, 
pipe, or tube; and the word Bomb^^^® seems to be derived 
from the Latin bombus a loud noise, while the term Mortar is 
obviously obtained from the resemblance of the chamber of that 
piece to a pounding-mortar. 

Bomb-shells varied from i8|- inches diameter down to 
4 inches ( 111 . CCLXXVII) : in the Ordnance Stores in 1669/75 
there were 18, i6|-, 15, 13^, 8f, 8, 6, and 4I inch shells, but in 
1687/91 there appear none above 12^ inch. 

The composition of the metal from which guns were cast 
differed in different countries and even in different foundries ; 
but the following will serve as a fair example of the mixtures 
most in vogue : — 

100 lbs. of red copper, 

10 to 20 lbs. of tin, 

20 lbs. of letton. 

This last was a combination of equal parts of red-copper and 
calamine-stone. 

The mode of the MANUFACTURE OF cannon may be 
thoroughly comprehended from the illustrations aided by a 
very brief description. 

21% Johnson’s Dictry., 1775 : Bacon An upper chamber being thought weak 
“ was supported by a pillar of iron, of the bigness of one’s arm in the midst ; which, 
‘‘ if you had struck, would make a little flat noise in the room, but a great bomb in 
“ the chamber beneath.” The word is sometimes spelt “ Boomb ” by older English 
writers. 

St. Remy. 
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A piece of polygonal timber, usually deal, and of a greater 
length than, the required ' gun, was rested on trestles at either end 
in ..such a manner as to permit of its turning on rollers (III 
'CCLXXVIII) ; this piece of timber was termed the Trousseau 
'oT; truss. ' 

This truss was then well greased, and afterwards tightly 
covered with a rope of plaited straw up to a certain thickness. 

The straw plait was then well covered with several layers of 
loamy earth mixed with powdered brick (111. CCLXXIX), at the 
same time producing as nearly as possible the general form of 
the gun. 

On the top of these layers of earth was next applied another 
layer of earth thoroughly beaten and mixed with hair and horse- 
clung, the form of the gun being still followed. 

During the application of these several layers of earth, a 
small fire of turf or wood was kept up under the parts, as they 
were completed, to hasten the drying of them. 

The mould was now in the rough form of a gun as regards 
its length and its several degrees of thickness, but without more 
than a mere rough outline of any of the projections. 

To obtain these projections there was applied to the mould 
while still sufficiently soft, a piece of timber having the different 
projections or mouldings of the gun notched into it (see III. 
CCLXXXII) and faced with metal, being in fact a profile of 
the piece. This profiled model being firmly fixed on the 
trestles so as to properly clip the mould, the latter was steadily 
turned by the hand-wheels at the end of the rollers, and thus 
the projections were cut out by the wooden model 

The mould was now in all its parts a solid gun apparently 
made of earth, only without trunnions or ornament 

The now shapely mould was next thickly rubbed over 
with tallow, with a view to prevent the adhesion of the next 
coating, and the profile was again applied so as to equalise and 
level the tallow (111. CCLXXX). 

At this stage also the ornaments and trunnions and anses 
(or handles) were added ; the former having been separately 
moulded in wax mixed with turpentine, and the latter being of 
wood and fastened to the mould by large nails. 

The next coating was a sort of putty composed of horse- 
dung, potteris clay, and hair. This was allowed to dry of itself 


2198 St Remy. 
Mallet, &c,, c^c. 
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without the aid of fire; and another coating somewhat similar, 
only richer and softer, was applied to the depth of four or five 
inches, the nails of the trunnions and anses being at the same 
time withdrawn and the holes filled up. 

The mould was now again a mere general form of the piece 
without projections, only ver}’" thick ; and it now consisted of 
two parts, the mould proper, and its coat, separated from each 
other by the layer of tallow. 

The next process was to bandage it with iron bands (111. 
CCLXXXI), and over all to put yet another covering of earth. 
When the whole mass, thus bandaged, had been thoroughly 
dried, a few blows of a hammer being given upon the extremities 
of the tapering truss, this latter could be drawn out by the 
larger end and its straw covering with it (111. CCLXXXI I). 
The mould, thus hollowed in its centre, was then borne to the 
trench in front of the furnace, where the metal gun would 
have to be cast, and the centre was filled with fire. The effect 
of this fire was twofold : first, it melted the tallow which was 
between the mould proper and its coat ; and, secondly, it dried 
the earthen layers of the former to such a degree that they 
were easily broken-up with iron tools made for the purpose, so 
that there was nothing left of the interior mould proper, while 
there remained the hollow coat retaining an exact impression in 
its interior of the intended piece, the breech alone being wanting. 

For the purpose of obtaining the calibre of the piece, a 
bar of iron (w 111. CCLXXXI I) covered (to the thickness of 
the required calibre) with a paste of ashes bound with wire 
three times wound about it spirally, all thoroughly baked by 
fire, was inserted throughout the hollow of the earthen coat : 
this core was carefully secured exactly in the centre of the 
hollow by a ring (termed a chapelet), having supports so that it 
could be placed in the breech of the hollow mould. 

Thus there remained betwixt this core and the sides of 
the hollow mould or coat, an empty space representing exactly 
the metal portion of the piece. 

The breech-piece, which had been separately moulded in 
precisely the same manner as the rest of the gun, was now 
affixed to the main mould by means of exterior wire-bands. 

The mould was now quite ready to receive the metal ; and 
being now placed upright in the trench in front of the furnace 
(III CCLXXXIII) the trench was filled in so as to completely 
bury it, a pipe being first placed so as to lead the molten 
metal from the furnace into each such mould. 
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After the metal had been thus poured into the moulds and 
had cooled, the core was withdrawn and the mould itself was 
broken up by blows until the metal was bared (HI 
CCLXXXIV), exhibiting the gun itself; the roughnesses 
(which will occur in casting) being subsequently smoothed 
down with instruments (III CCLXXXV). 

The mode of piercing the touch-hole is shewn in one of the 
illustrations (111. CCLXXXVI). 

Sometimes the calibre of the piece was obtained by boring 
by machinery (III CCLXXXVII). 

After weighing, and proving by firing with different charges, 
the gun was ready for service. 

From the Ordnance Estimates we learn that about the 
middle of Charles the Second's reign, iron ordnance nailed, 
turned, and polished" was coming into use ; and that in i688 
it was quite superseding, the ^IRough iron ordnance " and the 
‘‘ Iron ordnance hammered." 

It may be equally interesting to some artillery students to 
learn how PoWDER used to be manufactured.^^'^*^ 

The principal ingredient of gunpowder is Saltpetre. Salt- 
petre Sal petrm or salt of the rocks) is a kind of salt which 
distils itself from the earth under certain favourable conditions: 
it is found on the roofs and sides as well as in the flooring of 
subterranean places such as quarries, caves, and cellars, and it is 
also found on the surface of the open country, in parts of India 
and other places. 

The process of extracting the saltpetre from the earth, stones, 
or rubbish in which it occurred, so as to render it fit for use, was 
as follows : 

The raw material was first well broken-up with mauls and 
passed through a screen like a coal-screen (III GCLXXXVIII). 

Three rows of tubs being then placed on trestles, the first 
row received two full bushels of wood-ashes and were filled up 
with the screened earth, a stopper of straw-wisp being put on 
the top : in the second row was put nearly the same quantity of 
ashes ; and in the third row only a bushel and a half of ashes, 
all being completed with the earth. 

There was then poured into the first row a specified quantity 


Abstract of Debts, Ordnance Office, Septr., 1673 ; Brit* M'ns., Adtl. MSS* 

28,082 

States of Ordnance Stores, 1687/91 ; Harl. MSS. 7,458--63. 

2200 Mallet 
St Remy.'^' ; 
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of water, which, being allowed to filter through the earth and 
ashes, found its way out through the vents at the bottom of the 
tubs (the vents being plugged with straw only) into vessels 
placed to receive it. The water (which took about twenty-four 
hours thus to filter), being reduced by the process by about one- 
fifth and having become impregnated with the saltpetre from 
the earth through which it had passed, was now filtered through 
the second row of tubs in the same manner, and afterwards 
through the third row, the quantity of water now produced 
being only about two-fifths of the original quantity. 

This residue being then filtered through a fourth row of tubs 
containing fresh earth and a larger proportion of ashes, was still 
further reduced in quantity, and this w'as carried to the copper 
or boiler together with an equal quantity of water obtained by 
a second filtering. At the end of four-and-twenty hours of 
boiling (III CCLXXXIX), trial was made by letting fall a few 
drops of the liquid on to a plate ; when, if the liquid congealed 
like grease or melted sugar, it was considered evidence of the 
sufficient formation of the saltpetre. The liquid was thereupon 
removed from the boiler (a residue of common salt being 
generally found at the bottom of the boiling), into the refining 
vessel, which was kept hot and covered ; and after about half an 
hour it was drawn off and poured into large copper basins, 
where it was left to congeal, a process which seldom accom- 
plished itself under five days. 

A mass of saltpetre was thus turned out of each basin. The 
refuse of the works, judiciously applied on suitable spots, would 
fructify and thus furnish fresh raw material 

The other ingredients of gun-powder, beside saltpetre, were 
the highly inflammable and volatile mineral called Sulphur ; and 
Charcoal, that produced from the black alder-wood being 
esteemed the best The wood being stripped of its bark, was 
placed upright in a pit and burnt with a quick fire ; when 
thoroughly burnt into charcoal the fire was extinguished by 
smothering it with a broom, care being taken not to use water 
for the purpose. 

The proportions of these three materials used in the manu- 
facture of powder were usually about 75 per cent, of saltpetre, 
and the remaining 25 per cent, equally divided between the 
sulphur and the charcoal 

This mixture being placed in pounding-mortars (III CCXC), 
and kept slightly moistened, was pounded for about twenty 
four hours so as to form one equalised composition. This 
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composition was then carried into the graining mill, where it 
was well dried and then rolled with a wooden roller over a 
graining sieve: after passing through the graiiicr, the whole 
.was again ■ passed over a fine sieve, that which remained in the 
.sieve being good . powder, and that which passed through being 
merely refuse dust to be worked up again. 

The grained powder was then again thoroughly dried cither 
in the sun or in a drying room, and so finally became fit 
for use. 

To prove the powder, a little of it was placed upon a piece 
of white paper and gently ignited by means of live charcoal 
If the powder was of good quality the smoke would ascend in 
a column and leave but little trace on the paper ; while if it 
was of bad quality the effect would be the reverse, and grains 
of the composition would be left on the paper, so that they 
could be felt with the finger. If the powder was indubitably 
good this test could be made on the palm of the hand without 
risk of burning. 

In the very year in which I am correcting this work for the 
Press — 1890 — a comparatively smokeless and noiseless powder 
is being introduced into our Army ; but in a manuscript of 
1699 there appears a recipe for noiseless powder, namely the 
mixture with the powder of an equal quantity of burned 

alum."2ooa 

Prior to about the year 1679 the gun in general use in the 
Navy was ‘^taper-bored,” but in that year on the report of 
the Master-General of the Ordnance these guns became obsolete : 
they appear, moreover, to have been in use in the Navy alone. 
As regards the land-service, prior to about the year 1690 the 
bore of cannon used to be perfectly stiaight,-”^ of one diameter 
throughout, and without any distinction of the chamber from 
the rest of the bore. But about that year an important innova- 
tion was introduced by making the chamber about half as wide 
again as the barrel (s^e Ills. CCLXVIII, CCLXIX) and of a 
circular form : a year or two later this was improved upon by 
the Marquis de la Frezeliere by altering the form of the 

23 (itta Garrett Moore, Ms almanac without beginning and without end, 1699. 
Kilkenny, &c. , Archseological Society, 1862. 

2201 Ordnance Estimate, 1679; Harl. MSS. 4,251. 

By this Estimate the price of a gun was ;^36, 1,500 for ^'54,000. 

22«2 Mallet, 1684, has only the old form, while St. Remy, 1697, tells us of both 
as the old and the new. 

™ St. Remy. 

In Royal Warrt., 7 Apr., 1692; Ordnee. papers ; “Cashe pieces of brass of 
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chamber to an oblong or pear shape and thus lessening greatly 
the force of the recoil as well as the detrimental effect of the 
undue spread of the explosion at the mouth of the piece. 

A similar alteration took place also in the form of Mortars : 
originally of one calibre throughout and merely rounded off 
at the bottom, they now began to be made with a chamber for 
the charge, sometimes pitcher-shaped and sometimes merely 
tubular: this alteration was introduced by the Spaniards (see 
Ills. CGLXXIV, CCLXXV). 

Our own countrymen were not altogether behind-hand in 
artillerist inventions. It had been the practice to fire mortars 
by two separate actions, first igniting the fuse of the shell 
while loading and afterwards firing the mortar by its touch-hole : 
but in 1691, during the siege of Limerick, a subaltern named 
Brown hit upon the simple expedient of suffering the fuse 
to ignite itself from the flame of the discharge. Apparently the 
same officer, in 1693, invented a hand-mortar with a flint- 
lock for firing it. Another Englishman, “ Governor ” Tinker, 
about the year 1690 also invented a hand-mortar-piece (see 
III CXXXIV), although it cannot be ascertained what were its 
peculiarities, except that a Rest was used with it. 

About 1692,^“^^^ a strong powder was invented by an English- 
man named Polycarpus Wharton. In 1693 R patent was 
granted to one Richard Povey^^^'*^ for a new invention for 
making moulds of iron and other metals whereinto to cast 
‘‘ guns of any sizes whether of iron or other metals, with great 
“ expedition and less charge than hath hitherto been known.'^ 

In 1696,“^^'^ in the expedition of the Allies against Dinant, 
a trial was made of wooden mortars bound with iron hoops and 
thus made sufficiently light to be transported on mules ; but 


“ 7 feet length and 10 inches diameter” are ordered to be issued. But I do not 
know the origin of the name. 

Mallet, &c. 

2205 Story. Possibly this Brown is the same man who was commissioned as Lieut. 
Colonel of the Train in 1692. 

Royal Warrt,, 10 Octr., 1694 ; for artillery train for West Indies ; Brit. Mus., 
Add. MBS. 5,795. 

, 2207 Bill of Lading, 29 Octr., 1690; Ship “Fortescue” Plymouth to Waterford ; 

Clarke MSS. 

Royal Warrants, 6 May, 1693, and 10 Octr., 1694, for Artillery Trains ; Brit 
Mus., Add. MSS. 5,795. 

Royal Warrant, 7 April, 1692; Ordnce. papers ; for issue of a quantity of 
“ strong powder according to the late invention of Polycarpus Wharton.” 

Patent, April, 1693 ; Signet Books. 

D’Auvergne. 
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these .pieces .did not realise the hopes of artillerists, and their 
use was, abandoned.. 

Another invention to meet similar difficulties of transport 
was ,a, Portuguese gun: it -was only a foot and a half long, 
although a twenty-Pounder,^-’^-^' and the peculiarity of the piece 
.consisted in its having a large globular chamber for its charge 
often pounds ; on account of its shortness it disj)ensed with the 
rammer and other gear, thus further reducing the burden of its 
transport ; but it possessed naturally one great fault, that of 
excessive recoil 

Brass mortars were in this country first cast in Charles the 
Second’s reign and in the succeeding reign they had almost 
entirely superseded the iron ones. Brass cannon had been in 
use for sea-service as early as Henry VI IPs reign, and were 
introduced for land service as early as Charles the P^irst’s reign ; 
and later, in 1662, James Weyms, the Master-Gunner of 
England, had the honour of exhibiting to a Council of War 
presided over by the King himself specimens of “ Light 
‘‘ Ordnance ” both of iron and brass, for which he was granted 
a patent.^^^'^ This light ordnance was probably entirely field 
artillery (111. CCXCI) ; and while the heavier guns were manu“ 
factured of brass and iron indifferently, the field-pieces, subse- 
quently to 1670, were invariably of brass.^^^^ 

What' is here termed brass would be more correctly spoken 
of as bronze. 

But, with all our inventions, there are to be seen in India 
pieces of cannon (III CCXCII) of the seventeenth century fiir 
superior in point of size and power to any cast in pAirope. 

In the year 1700 there was paid to one William Meesters 


2211 Mallet. 

Abstract of Ordnance Stores, 1669/1675; Harl MSS. 4,244-50. 

States of Ordnance Stores, 16S7/1691 ; Harl. MSS. 7,458-63. 

Chamberlayne, 1692. 

Royal Warrant, Temp. James 11 , no date ; Harl. MSS. 6,334 ; recites that of 
late “Brass Mortar pieces of several sizes’’ had been cast, and found satisfactory. 

Bill of Lading, 29 Octr., 1690 ; Ship “Fortescue” Plymouth to Waterford. 

States of Ordnance Stores. 

Clarendon. 

3214 Patent, 24 March, 1662,40 James Weyms, Master Gunner of England, .Vc., 
for “anew way of making light ordinance (wV) shooting from a <|uarter of a, lb. 
“ bullet to a demy cannon, a train whereof 17 pieces was tried in our prestmcc i)y a, 
“ Council of War, with pieces of brass of like calliver Thvxc is, however, 

an earlier grant to Sir Sackville Crowe and George Browne for the making of brass 
as well as iron Ordnance ; Grant, Sept., 1660 ; Dorn. Stale |')aj)erH. There are 
specimens of brass guns of Charles I and Charles IPs time in the Woolwich Rotunda, 
and at the Tower.^^ ^ 

22 Ha ’vVar Office records ; Misc, 3 14 Oct , 1700. 
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iy2,2i2 for making and providing instruments of exact firing 
7 with great ordnance as well by night as by day.'^ 

In 1694 Colonel Goor, commanding the British Artillery 
train in Flanders was ordered to report upon a Danish invention 
for firing bombs of 100 lbs. up to 400 yards “ only by 
“ the help of one of the small field-pieces that usually march 
‘Vwith every regiment of our Army”; but it does not appear 
that Colonel Goor had the opportunity of seeing the invention 
in practice, and mortars certainly continued to be used. 

Among the various curious inventions some of which are 
not at all unlikely to be revived in our own day (as some, 
indeed, have already successfully been), was a field- piece afford- 
ing protection to the gunners, in fact a sort of travelling turret ; 
it was patented by one James Austin in 1693, and is described 
as a certain machine or chariot of artillery, which is musquet- 
proof and so contrived as to hold two falconets or small field- 
pieces and two hand-mortars, to be used by the party sitting 
in the chariot, and may be conveyed many miles a-day with 
‘‘ great ease and expedition, which hath been seen and approved 
and thought very useful in our armies here and elsewhere.” 

We have seen how the much-vaunted mitrailleuse and the 
breech-loading cannon are no new things under the sun ; and 
it is quite possible that we may yet return to some form of 
multifold cannon. 

In 1669 there was in the Train in the Tower a brass 
piece of seven bores,” and this same piece was still there in 
1690, although it does not seem to have been deemed worthy 
of imitation. An iron-founder of Lyons named Emery invented 
some years later a twin-cannon ; and shortly afterwards an 
Italian priest succeeded in introducing the use of triple cannon, 
which last continued in vogue for some years after the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century, and were certainly used 
in action. 

Not only were cannon-balls and ordinary shells (Ills. 


Letter Mr. Greg to Mr. Blatliwayt, Copenhagen, 16 June, 1694; and 
King’s order to Col. Goor ; W.O. records. 

2315 Patent, 6 Mar., 1693, to James Austin. 

Chap. XXI on Arms. 

States of Ordnance Stores, 1669/1675 and 1687/1691. 

(This was penned in 1874.) 

2218 St Remy. 

At the Woolwich Rotunda are two of the triple-bores, both French, made at 
Doiiayin 1704 and 1706, and captured at Malplaquet in 1709; and there are two at 
the Tower of London of about 10 years earlier date. 
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CCXCIII, CCXCIV) used as artillery missiles prior to the 
year 1700, but there were also tin, wooden, or canvas ca,ses 
filled with nails or musquet-shot and called canister- 
iron carcasses, red-hot shot, double-headed shot, 
or bar-shot, chain-shot, pine-apple or p;ra])c-shot, and the 
All these, sufficiently explain thcinsclvc‘s, exce|)t llu' 
last. The pot-a-feu is thus described by an officer who saw 
large numbers of them thrown from mortars by the garrison of 
Charleroi when besieged by the French in ‘pUn 

Pot- 4 -feu est une esp<§ce de globe, ou grosse boule, rempli cle 
vieille corde bitum6e, qui fait un feu tr&s clain Cc globe 
'' qu*on a soin d'alliimer par un bout avant de le jetter, bride 
pendant tres long-temps, et ^elaire un grand espace de terrain, 
sur lequel on pent pointer du Canon, comme si c’<itait en plein 
‘‘ jour. Pour empecher qidon n’aille liteindre le feu, qiioiqidil 
“ fut trbs difficile d’en venir k bout, k cause de sa composition, 
on a le soin de fourer en differents endroits du globe, dc jietits 
“ Canons de Pistolet charg& k bal, qui tirent a mesure cpie le 
“ feu les saisit” 

Everybody has heard of the engineer that was ‘‘hoist with 
“ his own petard and the PETARD must not be forgotten 

among the other explosive instruments of destruction, although 
it was becoming gradually obsolete at the close of the 
century.^^"^ 

The petard was a bowl of iron or brass in the shape of the 
crown of a steeple-crowned hat (Ills. CCXCV, CCXCVI) ; this 
was filled with powder and then inverted on to a square plaidv 

Stales of Ordnance Stores, 1669/1675 and 1687/1690; Harl. MSS. 432.}4 50 
and 7,458-63. 

Royal Wants., 1691 to 1697, for Trains for active service; Brit. Miis., Add. 
MSS. 5 , 795 - 

St. Reiny and other authorities quoted previously in this chapter. 

D’ Auvergne, &c., &c. 

2220 Colonie. 

2221 Shakspeare ; Hamlet : 

’Tis the sport to have the engineer 
“ lioist with his own petard.” 

-222 Abstracts of Ordnance Stores, 1669/72, ‘Mirass petars.” 

Ordnance Regulations, 1683 ; instruction in the use of petards enjoinetl. 

Account of the Train shipped for Ireland. Office of Ordnance, i Jurns 1689; 
Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 5,795, contains ^‘ Petards complete” of iron and bnu',’,. 

Mallet. 

Royal Warri, 8 Mar., 16S9, Ordnee. papers; 20 Petards sent to Oem-nil 
Mackay. 

Account of Stores remaining in City of Cork, 24 Apr., 1691; Clarke MSS. j 
50 Pr. and 20 Pr. *‘ brass pittars.” 

St. Remy,' 1697, 9' 
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and fixed to it firmly by irons; on the bottom of the plank, 
which was strengthened by cross bands of iron, was a strong 
hook. The use of this engine was to blow in gates or the walls 
of mines by fixing the petard to them by means of the hook : 
the petard was fired by a fuse in its top or side and the explo- 
sion naturally took place towards the broad end 

It would be too voluminous for any except a technical 
history of Artillery and Engineering to mention in detail all the 
stores of war or all their uses. We must be satisfied with 
glancing thus briefly at the chief and most generally interesting 
of them (III CCXCVII). 

Among the multitude of lesser Ordnance stores we find 
paper rockets, and water as well as air BALLOONS, which it was 
an especial charge of the Firemaster to have “ ready for war/^ 
This is an interesting fact at a moment when, even as I write, 
the daily journals are filled with descriptions of attempts to 
utilise balloons for war and to render them secure for passage 
of seas. 

There is one very essential article of Ordnance Engineering 
supplies that must not be passed over in silence, namely 
Pontoons or improvised bridges. In this, as in so many other 
matters, for want of a succinct history of past experiences we 
seem to have been for two centuries running round in a wheel of 
obsoletisms and re-adoptions. 

In the seventeenth century pontoons were a comparatively 
recent invention, and many experiments were made with a 
view to discovering the best material for them. The form of 
the pontoons was almost invariably that of boats, more or less 
flat-bottomed (Ills. CCXCVIII, CCXCIX), and it is evident 
that the pontoon that will serve for a boat as well as for 
forming a bridge is more useful than one that can be used for 
a bridge only. These boats were made with fittings so that 
they could be tethered together side by side when planks were 
laid over them, and thus a serviceable bridge was formed. Of 
course the great desideratum was to have these boats as 
portable as possible, both that they might travel over rough 
or heavy country and that they might add as little as possible 
to the transport of the army. 

Consequently, the attention of inventors was especially 
directed to the material of which the boats were formed.^^^® 
The lightest woods were tried ; osier frames pitched over, or 


3223 St. Reiny. 
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else covered with waxed cloth, were tried ; boats of rope, and 
boats of tin, were tried but eventually it was decided that 
copper was the material that best combined wearing power 
with lightness. Trials were also made of pontoons not in the 
form of boats : hollow cases covered with pitcli, were made use 
of for this purpose, but their use was shortly abandoned for 
the reason already mentioned, that the advantage of having' 
pontoons to serve as boats on occasion was considered to 
counterbalance all other considerations. One scheme for closed 
pontoons may be mentioned as affording a hint for possible use 
in emergencies ; namely, the use of the skins of animals 
blown-out and then made air-tight. 

For narrow rivers such as the canals of the Netherlands, 
pontoons of casks were sometimes used, being put together on 
the land, and on wheels, so that when completed they could 
be run straight into the water. 

It would be equally too lengthy for any except a technical 
history to pretend to enter fully into the subject of Fortifica- 
tions. A second volume of this work would contain the narra- 
tive of many sieges ; and it might possibly become desirable to 
include in that volume such a review of the progress of the 
science of fortification, up to that time, as might enable the 
general reader to better appreciate the actions described. But 
for the present it will suffice to direct the student’s attention 
to the main features of the great change in that science which 
took place after the introduction of, and improvements in the 
use of, cannon and fire-arms. 

The ancient mode of fortification in the time of the bow 
and the battering ram used to be by round or square towers 
placed at intervals around the place and connected by curtains 
or plain walls.^^^^'^ The change necessitated by the use of 
gunpowder was the substitution of prominent angular works 
for the old towers, and the sinking of the defences as miich 
as possible to the ground-level instead of making them as 
lofty as walls of masonry could well be. The old plan, too, 
had been to have as few sides to the fortifications of a place 
as possible, whereas under the new plan the square form was 


222 -^ Tin boats were used in our pontoon train in Flanders in 1694 ? NtUe ; 
and at the siege of Limerick in 1691 ; Story. Also Royal Warrt,, 27 Feby., 1691/2, 
for train for Flanders : “ 40 Tin boats with carriages complete.” 

An extraordinary survival of this mode is to be seen in tlie walls of Avila in 
Spain, at no great distance from : Madrid : the ancient walls of this town remain to 

this day, just as they stood eight hundred years ago. 
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expressly avoided. Under the old plan the plainer the front 
opposed to the besiegers the better ; but the object of the 
new mode was to ojffer as little direct front as possible, both 
that the shot of the besiegers might glance off and that the 
defence of any one part might be aided by the cross-fire of the 
adj acent. parts. ■ 

But, for the reasons already stated, it is not desirable to 
enter upon this subject in a volume containing the history of 
only one siege of any magnitude ; and the introduction of the 
non-professional reader to the specialities of Vauban and 
Coehorn must therefore be reserved for a future volume 
(IllCCC).' . 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

The Medical Administration and The Religious 
Administration during the period from 1660 to 
1700. 

1660-1700. 

Introductoiy. —Regimental surgeons. — Garrison surgeons and physicians. — Tiie 
Surgeon-General. — Status and attainments of medical officers. — Physicians and 
Apothecaries.— Field medical administration. — The supply of medicines.— 
Purveyors. * 

The Religious Administration. — Divine Service.— Official status of Chaplain.^,— 
Supply of Chaplains. — Readers. 

[For Ilhistrations^ see Note on p* 

There are two branches of administration which, unlike the 
Field Administrative branches just treated of/ are not absolute 
essentials to an Army ; although the army that should be 
without them or imperfect in them would be said to be sadly 
incomplete. These branches are the MEDICAL and RELIGIOUS 
departments. An army could exist without either, but they 
both exercise so beneficial an effect upon the physical and moral 
well-being of the troops, and therefore upon the results of war- 
fare, that to be without either would be to revert to barbarism. 
The duties of the one are to administer physical aid and comfort 
to the sick and wounded, and those of the other to administer 
spiritual solace and encouragement to the depressed or dying 
warrior, or to the doomed offender against the rigid discipline of 
an army in the field. While on the one hand both doctors and 
chaplains may be over-pampered and their cures of bodies or 
souls rendered disproportionately small, on the other hand an 
over-economy in either of these accessories of an army may be 
attended with very evil results. 

From the first introduction of the regimental system there 
was a surgeon or ‘^ chirurgeon’’ to each regiment-^*’ In 
1673 during the war with the States-General chirurgeon^s 

2225 word chirurgeon is from the Greek Mr a hand, and work,—ynt‘ 
who vvTirks cures by external manipulations or operations. 

Est lists. ■ 
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mates were first added to the establishment : in 1680 the 
First Foot Guards 7 ^^® had two Mates because of its strength, 
and in 1684 every regiment of Foot had a mate as well as a 
diirurgeon. In 1673 we find a garrison chirurgeon appointed to 
the Isle of Wight and in 1690 a garrison physician to the 
garrison of Portsmouth,^^®^ ■ 7 

In 1669 attention had become so far attracted towards this 
branch of the Service, that a '' Chirurgeoii-General ” was 
added to the establishment, though at a rate of pay (;6 182 per 
annum) that does not speak very highly for his position. 

But indeed at this period the Chirurgeons and their mates 
do not seem to have been very highly rated, for the surgeon hvas 
paid far less than a chaplain and in no case more than a 
subaltern or a Quarter-Master : while his mate’s pay was less 
than that of an Ensign. At the period of the Restoration 
surgeons’ mates were denominated “ barber-chirurgeons,” but 
I am unable to say whether on their reintroduction a few years 
later as surgeons’ mates they still exercised the toiisorial 
functions. 

Barry thus writes in 1634 of this office The Captain 

“ is of necessity to have a barber in his Company, and if it be 
possible of good skill in this art, for being a very necessary 
“ instrument in war, for when a soldier is hurt the greatest 
“ comfort he can have is a good barber, that shall cure him well 
“.and with speed.” , 

And Elton thus writes in 1659: “In every company there 
“ought to be a Barber-Chirurgeon for the trimming of the 
“ soldiers, who ought likewise to have some skill in Chyrurgery, 


3 May, 1673, Est. of a chirurgeon’s mate to the Regiment of Guards ; Abstract 
of Est, Septr., 1673; Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 28,082. 

Est. list, 1680, Harl. MSS. 6,425. . . ' 

2229 Nathan Brooks. 

Est. lists. 

2230 jj; janry., 1672/3, Est, of “a chirurgeon to the Isle of Wight” ; Abstract of 
Est., Septr.,, 1673. 

2231 fi^oyal Want., i Janry., 1689/90, appointing a Physician to the garrison” of 
Portsmouth; Plarl. MSS. 7,437. 

2232 Abstract of Est., 1668/69 ; Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 28,082. 

There had however been a Chirurgeon-General in Ireland as early as 1661 ; Patent, 
Dublin, 5 Apr., 1661, appointing James Fountaines, gent., as Chirurgeon-General to 
the Army, during pleasure, with lo^. a day, vizt., 65, as Chirurgeon-General and 45'. 
as Ghirurgeon to the Hospital in Dublin ; being the first appointment to the office ; 
Liber, Munerum. 

',2233 Ep-on. ' 

• : ■■.2234 'Barry. ,,, 

In Spain it is still common to see on a Barber’s sign Here you can be shaved, 
‘‘ have your teeth drawn, or be bled,” 

■■•■ '■‘■. TC.': ■ 
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that when the soldiers are upon the watches, and guards, 
where jmmitient danger may be, he may then be at hand, to 
be ready in the absence of the Chyriirgion of the Regiment to 
bind up, and dress the hurt and wounded men. lie is free 
‘‘ from duties belonging to the Company and in some places 
‘‘ is allowed to be an Officer in the list of their armies, which, I 
“ conceive, it ought so to be, in respect they allow but of onc^ 
“ Chyriirgion to a Regiment, and if it should hap[)en man}' to 
“ be wounded, as oftentimes in field-fights there arc, one man is 
“ not able scarce in three days to bind up the wounds, and dress 
“ the sores, of them that are maimed. And therefore it concerns 
“ every Captain to be provided, and to have in the absence 
“ of the Chyrurgion, a Barber-Chyrurgion attending on his 
“ Company.” 

In 1692 the Surgeon of Cambon^s regiment was advertised 
for in the same way as any ordinary deserter.^^^^ The status of 
military doctors seems, then, to have advanced with the advance 
of medical science. Indeed, the acquirements of military 
surgeons in William the Third’s reign were even below the 
average of their contemporaries in civil life; and in 1691 the 
complaints of their “negligence and ignorance ” had become so 
numerous and loud that the subject engaged the attention of the 
principal ministers, and the result was the institution of an 
examination before the Surgeon-General of all candidates for 
medical appointments, and a tightening of the reins of discipline* 
Besides surgeons and their mates, there used to be physicians 
and apothecaries. In 1686 there was a chirurgeon-general, a 
physician-general, and an apothecary ; and in 1690 this last, 
when with an army on active service, was elevated to the title 
of apothecary-general. 


Lond. Gaz., 10/14 Mar., 1691/2. 

2236 Proposals touching Surgeons, &;c., “received from my I^ord Sidney” May, 
1691 ; Clarke MSS. 

It is to be hoped that the Army no longer has reason to complain of such 
negligence and ignorance. 

Letter, 13 May, 1691, St. John to Clarke; ditto. 

List of H.M.’s Army, Deer., 1686 ; Hark MSS. 4,161. 

As the physician and apothecary are not in Nathan Brooks’s list of 1684 they must 
have been added in 1685/6. 

Est. lists. 

There had been Physicians-General in Ireland earlier ; Patents, Dublin, 26 June, 
1663, and 15 May, 1669, to W. Currer, M.D., for life at lav. a day, and tu 1 )cs 
B'oimtaines, M.D., at pleasure; Liber Munerum. 

■^39 Royal Warrt. for Hospital Est. in Ireland from 1 Mar., 1689/90 ; 
App. XCVHL 

Petition, Febry., 1691/2, of Isaac Teale, apothecary-general in Ireland; Try. state 
papers. 
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Sometimes the same doctor drew pay as physician and 

surgeon separately.^^^^ 

The duties of the physicians and surgeons were to attend 
to the ailments, medical or surgical, of the soldiers, and to 
provide and administer all external remedies, while those of the 
apothecaries were to ‘tprovide and furnish physical and internal 
‘‘medicines.” For the cost of provision there was an extra 
allowance over and above the pay. 

Like all our other military administrative machinery, the 
medical branch of our army was utterly unprepared for war 
when war broke out at the accession of William of Orange : 
wretched in quality, meagre in numbers, without stores and 
without organisation, the medical department was quite unfit to 
take the field : as usual in the British Army, the British soldier 
paid with his life for the bigoted ignorance and the short-sighted 
views of civilians entrusted by their equally ignorant country- 
men with the virtual command of military men ; and, as usual, 
the British tax-payer paid exorbitantly in hard cash for a lesson 
which he forgot again so soon as the war was over. 

When the disastrous campaign of 1689 was over, English- 
men began to grumble that their brothers and sons should have 
been suffered to die like diseased sheep without proper medical 
succour ; and the truly British plan was adopted of shutting the 
stable-door after the steed had been stolen, and of then shutting 
it only very imperfectly. In the spring of 1690 appeared a 
Warrant establishing a “ Marching ” and a “Fixed” Hospital 
for the army on active service in Ireland.^^*^^ 

The establishment for the Marching Hospital was laid down, 
and that for the Fixed Hospital differed from it only in 
numbers. 

Six months had not passed, however, before it was discovered 
that the funds of the new hospital establishments had “ been 
“ very ill applied.” Inquiries were instituted, and proposals 
for a reformation of the system put forward by the Lords 
Justices assisted by Colonel Venner of the Twenty-/ourtli Foot : 


2210 Hospital accounts, Flanders, 1692; Harl. MSS. 7 } 434 * 

Report, 17 Aug., 1689, on petition of G. Fairclougli physician and surgeon to 
23rd Foot ; Try. state papers. 

See Note 

2241 Various authorities quoted throughout this chapter. 

Royal Warrt., App. XCVIIL 

Letters, Whitehall, 21 Oct., 1690; 8 Nov., 1690, and 18 ApL, 1691 ; 
Blathwayt to Clarke ; Clarke MSS. 

The charge of the army in Ireland, 1690/1 ; Harl. MSS. 7 ,i 94 ‘ 


3 c 2 
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these proposals were approved by the King, and the Hospitals 
started afresh with Colonel Vernier for the g'overnor of them 
both. ■ ; 

Story tells us that in Ireland, in 1691, the conveniences for 
the sick and wounded were much better than they had been 
before, and that at Athlone during the siege there were “a 
great many large tents set up in form of a quadrangle with 
^‘ quilts and other conveniences for every soldier;’' 

In Flanders in 1692 a new plan was tried of making a con-* 
tractor ‘‘ Intendant" of the Hospitals/^^*'^ whereupon he supplied 
everything except the pay of personnel i but in the following 
year the contractors were invited to contract for the whole care 
of the sick and wounded, including the pay of the establish- 
ment, doctors as well as nurses : in 1695 the contract under this 
arrangement was for 9J Stuyvers (about 4i^.) per man per 
diem; and in 1696 we find the doctors complaining that they 
could not get paid by the contractors, because the latter could 
not get paid by the government. 

From one of the letters quoted below anent these hospital 
contracts it is evident that it was intended that medicines should 
be included in the contractors supplies ; but, prior to this, the 
supply of medicines had been a very sore point betwixt the 
doctors and the government From the earliest there seems to 
have been a stoppage imposed upon the troops for the supply of 
medicines, and the question of the division of such stoppage 
between the Surgeons and Apothecaries appears to have formed 
a bone of contention. In 1670 a charge appears for eight 
pounds to the Surgeon of the Life-Guards for medicaments 
for one year ; and from the Establishment List for 1680 it seems 


Story. 

2245 Hospl. acets., Flanders, 1692 ; Harl. MSS. 7,434. 

2245 Warrt., Whitehall, 20 Mar., 1693, authorising the making of a contract 
for care of the sick and wounded in the hospitals in Flanders ; W.O. records. 

Memorial, 8 May, 1693 ; Tracy Pauncefort to Lords of Treasury in answer to 
their Lordships’ command about providing for physicians, surgeons and apothecaries, 
and all things relating to serving H.M.’s Hospitals for this campaign in Flanders; 
offering his reasons for declining to comply with the “Physic part,” but offering to 
provide nourishment for the sick ; Try. state papers. 

Letter, 27 Feb., 1694/5, from Patrick Lambe, Contractor for victualling and 
nurses for soldiers in Hospitals in Flanders ; ditto. 

Letter, 14 Aug., 1696; Blathwayt to Lowndes to issue ;!^4,ooo to Mr. Lamb, 
Contractor for hospitals in Flanders, the officers of the hospitals having liad no 

money since the two months’ advance to them in England ; ditto. 

2247 ]^oyai Warrt., 6 April, 1670, for to N. Hubbard, Chirurgeon of the Life- 
Guards for medicaments for one year to 24 Sept., 1670 ; Add. MSS. 5,752. 

Est. List, 1680; Hark MSS. 6,425. 
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that the Crown allowed such a charge of £8 per annum for each 
troop of two hundred of the Life-Guards, and £12 per annum 
for the whole regiment of eight troops of fifty each for the 
Horse-Guards. In all other regiments, however, the amount 
was defrayed by stoppage from the troops. 

In 1673, ID 1674, and in 1680, regulations were issued 
respecting the allowance for medicines to the Surgeons and 
Apothecaries, and there evidently prevailed a war between these 
and the troops as to the amount that should be fairly levied. 
In 1673 the stoppage was £2 a year^^^*"" per troop or Company 
for the Surgeon, and £2 for the Apothecary, the former finding 
the external and the latter the internal physics and medica- 
ments. In 1674, the regimental Surgeons were ordered to find 
physic or internal medicines as well as external ” at twenty 
shillings a year per Company of sixty ; but in 1680 they were 
ordered to receive twenty shillings per Company for internal 
and twenty more for external medicines, or one shilling per man 
per annum for both. 

In 1689 one of the complaints brought before the House of 
Commons about the army on active service in Ireland was 
the disgraceful scarcity of medicines. At this time the medicines 
(except for men in the two large hospitals) were supposed to be 
found by the doctorsy^'^^ who were to be recouped by the 


R. W^arri., 4 Novr., 1672; forty shillings a year allowed per company of 
Foot or troop of Dragoons for medicaments, as has been the case formerly ; W. 0. 
records. 

R. Warrt., 21 Jany., 1673 : ordering 40.^. per compy. of So (and ijt. a year per man 
over 80) to “ Richard Whittle, Apothecary to our Forces,” for “providing and furnishing 
“ of phisical and internal medicines” to the Guards, in addition to the 40.S'. a year 
now allowed to Chirtirgeons of the Guards for external medicines. In other 
regiments 20s . , besides the 40^. to the regimental chirurgeons ; ditto. 

R. Warrt., 24 Jan., 1674; Littleton’s (Maritime) regt. to receive “physic or 
“ internal medicines as well as external” from the regimental surgeon at 20s, a year 
per company of 60 ; and similar letters to all other regiments ; ditto. 

R. 'Warrt., ii Feby., 1679-80, authorising 25^. a year to Chirurgeons for internal 
medicines and 25^. for external, or one shilling per man per annum for both (in the 
Guards ^os . ) ; ditto. 

Proceedings of House of Commons, 26 Novr., 1689. 

Report, 17 Aug., 1689, by Mr. Harbord on petition of George Fairclough 
physician and surgeon to 23rd Foot for ;^44 4.?. chest money ; expressing an opinion 
lluit every surgeon should always have a chest of medicaments ready for service ; Try. 
state jxipers. 

Report, 6 Febry. , 1690/1, by Lord Ranelagh in favour of petition of Theo. Allen 
fornu-iiy surgeon-major in 19th Foot, for ;£’88 Ss. value of two chests of medicines 
found !))' ]\im for H.MPs service in X689; ditto. 

Fetilioii ol' Jas. Blean, Surgeon to 17th Foot, that on account of fevers in the 
regiment t)n its return from Ireland there had been an extraordinary charge to him 
for medicines ; praying for ^60 and twQ months’ respites and allowance of medicines 
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government. The doctors, however, seem to have experienced 
considerable difficulty and delay in obtaining I'eimbiirsement ; 
and in 1690 or 1691 a regular scale appears to have been intro- 
duced of one shilling per man per annum. 

In 1698 the cost of medicines was defrayed by the troops 
themselves by a stoppage of a lump sum from every 
regiment, ;^20 per annum from cavalry, and £25 from foot 
regiments. The plan of leaving the supply to the doctors, and 
thus affording them the opportunity of making money out of it, 
could not possibly stand the test of a war ; and accordingly in 
1691 the authorities were obliged to forward medicines to the 
army in Ireland; and a curious little instance of truly British 
bungling is recorded respecting these same medicines : the 
Secretary at War ordered the physics indeed, and thus became 
security for the payment for them, but he never took the pains 
to make any thoroughly understood arrangements about their 
transport, their custody, and the repayment In the course of 
three months’ time two chests of drugs arrived in Ireland for 
each regiment ; but a dispute then arose whether the Colonels 
or the Surgeons were liable for the cost of carriage ; and the 
consequence was that in those regiments where the surgeon had 
not money enough to purchase and maintain a pack-horse, the 
chests were left behind, and the troops marched on active service 
without a drug or a plaster, because a civilian was at the head 
of military affairs. It is also observable that the news of this 
lamentable result was communicated to the Secretary at War 
by the principal Medical Officer on the spot, and that both the 
one and the other seem to have lacked the power or ability to 


for the future : minuted “Given to the ICing,” and “Not proper for the Lords (of 
“ the Treasy.) to move the King, 24 Novr., 1691 ” ; ditto. 

Order in Council, 5 Janry., 1692/3, on petition of Thos. Roots, chinirgeon to 
4th Foot, for for medicines and pay due to him ; ditto. 

Report, 6 May, 1603, on petition of J. Noakes, late surgeon ist h'oot-Giuuxls, for 
;£'59 due for medicaments for half year to 30 June, 1690, at the rate of one slulliug 
per man ; ditto, 
also Note 

22oo Dublin, 20 Oct., 1698, and 10 July, 1699, Dublin Stale [iapers ; 

ordering medicines to be paid for by deduction “out of the monthly suk'/s/rv/rr nf 
“ the regiments to which the same was delivered,” at the rate of 7,30 per annum per 
regiment of Horse or Dragoons and of Foot 

Letter, Whitehall, 5 Mar., 1690/1; Blathwayt to Clarke ; “Mr, Peel is jnud 
“ for a good quantity of medicines and is sending them in a day or two : more will 
“ he ordered for the campaign.” Clarke MSS. 

Agreement, 6 Janry., 1691, to supply 60 chests of drugs and medicines for 
60 regts. of 500 each, for the ensuing campaign ; W.O. records. 

Letter, Dublin, 27 June, 1691 ; Dr. Dunn to Clarke ; ditto. 
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remedy such a state of things ; indeed the doctor’s letter does 
not mention the facts by way of complaint or of bringing the 
offending parties to account, but simply as an ordinary piece of 
chat. 

There is no doubt that the supply of the medicines, whether 
on re-charge to government or on a fixed allowance, was 
regarded as a good pecuniary speculation; for in 1691 the 
Apothecary-General in Ireland petitioned to be allowed to find 
the supply as a perquisite attaching to his office.^^^^ The 
Apothecary had right on his side, for by a Royal Warrant of 
1689 all medicines external and internal were to be supplied 
in the fixed and marching hospitals in Ireland by the Hospital 
Apothecaries on their receipt of so much a day for each man 
stopped out of his pay for that purpose. 

What the precise duties were of the Purveyors ” mentioned 
in the lists of the hospital establishments given in the 
appendices, cannot be specified ; but from the rest of the list it 
seems probable that their duties were to take charge of the 
hospital equipment and to superintend the accounts. 

It will be observed that Nurses for the sick formed a portion 
of the establishment for the field-hospitals in the seventeenth 
century. 


To turn from the ministration of the body to that of the 
soul. — The leading clause in the Articles of used to be 

that respecting Divine worship, enjoining due celebration of the 
same by the Chaplains and regular attendance on the part of 
the troops, and enacting penalties to either party for neglect 
In the Articles of 1663 and of 1666, the Common Prayers of 
the Church of England were ordered to be read daily y with a 
sermon once a week on Sundays or holidays ; but in the 
Articles of 1673, 1686, and 1692, Divine service generally only 
is mentioned, and the daily celebration seems to have dropped 


Petition of Isaac Teale, Apothecary- General for the last two campaigns in 
Ireland ; minuted 17 Febry., 1691/2, to be considered,” &c. ; Try. state papers. 

ti'-m poy-u Warrt., Hampton Court, 29 July, 1689; Haii. MSS. 7,439 ; the 
stojpage was to ])c 3^, a day and 2.d, a day for Horse and Foot respectively, to be 
paid h i the Hospital Apothecary for providing medicines. 

Articles of War, 1662/3, Art. 18, App. LIII. 

Dillo, .1673, G App. LIII. 

Ditto, 1686, Art. I, App. LIII. 

Ditto, 1692, Art. I, App. LIII. 
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into disuse;^ A outset of the campaign of 1691 in Ireland, 
the General tried to check the growing demoralisation of the 
army by prohibiting gambling, and l 3 y ordering prayers to 
be read morning and evening at the head of every regiment 

Chaplains were from the first commissioned with a military 
commission, in the same way as Commissariat Officers, and 
iinlike the Doctors, Engineers, Artillery, Qiiarter-M asters, and 
Ordnance Officers, whose appointments used to be cither 1.)y 
Warrant or by the favour of a Colonel. By their Commissions 
they were bound to obey the orders of their superior officers ; 
and in the Articles of War of 1663^^^^ punishment “^at dis- 
‘‘ cretion '' is awarded for Chaplains neglectful of their duty, 
wMe in the Articles of 1666 the punishment is specified ; it 
was to be forfeiture of half a week’s pay for the first offence, a 
week’s pay for the second, and casheering for the third: the 
chaplain might, if he chose, perform his duty by substitute. 

In Ireland the usage was for the Colonels of regiments to 
appoint their own chaplains in the same way as they did their 
Doctors and Quarter-Masters : and that such a mode of appoint- 
ment was very likely to carry bad results, is pretty evident from 
one instance of collusive fraud between a chaplain and his 
colonel, even in England (where the appointments were by 
Royal Commissions). This has been preserved in the private 
papers of a Colonel of the First Dragoons: the chaplain’s 
written undertaking sufficiently exhibits the nature of the 
fraud 

“ I, James Johnson, Chaplain to the Royal Regiment of 
“ Dragoons commanded by the Right Honourable the Lord 
“ Raby, being desirous to live at home, Do hereby promise to 
“ his Lordship upon consideration of his leave thereto, for ever 
to quit all claims and demands whatsoever from the Regiment 
as Chaplain to the same, from the first day of January next 
‘‘ensuing inclusive: and do further promise never to make 

Story. 

Chaplain’s Commission, i Octr., 1662; App. LXXXIV. 

Art. War, 1662/3, Art. 18. 

Symonds, 1645, tells us : “A Parson may be tried at a Coiincil-of-War ; it was so 
at Bridgenorth” ; Harl. MS. 986. 

2259 Articles of War, 1666, Art. 3. 

.-60 Letter, Dublin Castle, 31 Aug., 1686, Clarendon to Sunderland ; “ I would 
beg to know the King’s pleasure concerning the Chaplains of his aruiy here, Tlic! 
regiments are at present all supplied by men put in by the scn^eral Cc)]i>nels wlio 
always use to put in their chaplains” ? Clarendon correspcmdcnce. 

2261 Brit. Mus., Strafford MSS. 22,231. There is little doul:)t lha,l the chaplain 
had bought the place for life j hence the necessity for the deed of surrender. 
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“ interest either for myself or any other to be Chaplain to the 
said Regiment Witness my hand this 2nd day of November, 
1700. 

(Signed) James Johnson.’' 

Here the presumable intention was either that the regiment 
should do without any chaplain at all while the Colonel 
pocketed the pay (an action not at all inconsistent with other 
dealings of his as exhibited in his own papers), or that the 
Colonel should take the pay and find a weekly substitute at his 
own rate. 

The chaplain's status was not a very well-recognised one if 
we may judge from the following poetical moan of a military 
chaplain in 1693 : — 

The Chaplain’s petition to the Honble. House for Redress 
of Grievances. By one of the Camp-Chaplains. 

London, 1693. 

I. 

‘ ' Since the ladies ’gainst men 
“ Have to paper put pen, 

‘ ^ By way of most humble petition ; 

“ In hope your good pleasure 

‘ ‘ Will once be at leisure 

'‘To mend their now scurvy condition. 


2. 

“ And since you allow 
“ That impertinent crew, 

“ Your patience to weary and vex 
“ With a thing of no moment, 

“ That has small weight or none in’t, 
‘ ‘ But’s as idle and light as their sex. 


“ We humble Famelicks, 

“ Divinity’s relics, 

“ In plain English, Chaplains Domestic, 

“ To make known our grievance, 

“ For you to relieve once, 

“ On your door do our earnest request stick. 


4 * 

“ Viz. : 1 }e it enacted, 

“ That as we’ve contracted. 

Our salaries may be paid us ; 

“ That when we’re dismissed ill, 

“ Wc may not go whistle 
“ As an ordinary footman or maid does. 


I lai’L M isc. , Vol. 4, 

d'lio lirsl verse refers to a similar rythmical petition purporting to be from 
iir, Reeled Spinsters, 
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“ For, as to the land all 

“ It will be a scandal 

“ To see sons of Levi go thread-bare ; 

** Even so, to be sure, 

“ If the Pastor is poor, 

His flock will ne’er greet him with head Iiarc. 

6 . 

Next when we’ve said grace, 

“ Let’s at table have place, 

“ And not skulk among the waiters, 

“ Or come in with the fruit, 

To give thanks, and sneak out, 

“ To dine upon half-empty platters. 

7. 

“ But besides store of dishes 
(One part of our wishes), 

“To fortify maw sacerdotal ; 

“ Eleemosynary funk 
“ And leave to be drunk, 

“We humbly desire you to vote all. 

8 . 

“ Item, pray make us able 
“To command steed in stable 
“ When we are disposed ad ridendum^ 

“ And if we want boots, 

“ Whips, spurs, or surtouts, 

“ Oblige surly groom straight to lend ’em. 

9 - 

“ Nor let our great patrons, 

“ Or their ruling matrons, 

“ Read the butlers a juniper lecture ; 

“ If sometimes they pass 
“ To our hands a stolen glass, 

“ Of some little sorts of confecture. 


10. 

“ When long we have served 
“ And preferment deserved, 

“ Let’s not miss of our just expectations, 

“ By every fop’s letter 
“ For his friend, that’s no better, 

“ Or our patron’s more blockhead relations. 


“ For ’tis cause of grieving 
“ To see a good living. 

Which our thoughts had long been fixed on, 
‘ ‘ Be given to a wigeon, 

“ With no more religion 
“ And learning much less than his sexton. 
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12 . 

“ Nor yet let matrimony, 

The worst sort of simony, 

Be the price of our presentation ; 

“ Nor to wed a cast mistress 
“ When she’s in great distress, 

“ Our requisite qualification. 

13- 

And if ’t be our chance 
“ To serve against France, 

“ At sea, on the Rhine, or in Flanders ; 

“We earnestly sue to ye, 

“ That, exempt from all duty, 

“ We may dine with our pious commanders 

14. 

“ Then brandy good store, 

“ With several things more, 

“ Which we sons o’ the Church have a right in ; 
“ But chiefly we entreat 
“ You’ll never forget 

“To excuse us from preaching and fighting. 


15* 

“ Let not a Commission 
“ So change the condition 
“ Of him that just carried a halbert, 
“ That a dunce of no letters 
“ Should so hector his betters, 

‘‘For truly we cannot at all bear’t. 

16* 

“ Nor when the war’s done, 

‘ ‘ Let’s be broke every one, 

“To languish in rags and lie idle ; 
“Nor be so ill served 
“ To be left to be starved 
“ And kept by a bear and a fiddle. 

17. 

“ May it therefore you please, 

“For your own and our ease, 

“ To relieve us without hesitation ; 
“For the grievances told 
‘ ‘ Are as frequent and old 
“ As any besides in the nation. 

18. 

“ Then on us take pity, 

* ‘ And choose a committee, 

“ Let no other business prevent ye ; 
“ Our request do not spurn, 

“Nor vote it to burn, 

“ Wi^ ^ Nejnine mitradicejite. 
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19. 

“ To this if you yield, 

‘‘ Our mouth shall be filled 
‘‘ With encomiums of your piety ; 

‘‘ Whose excellent fame 
“ We will loudly proclaim, 

‘‘ And worship, next that of the Deity. 

20. 

“ When thus you remove 
What we disapprove 
“We all, down to Z from the letter A, 

By night and by day 
“ Will fervently pray, 

“ As in duty bound, e/ 

There is one curious instance on record of a man holding in 
1690 the double commission of Chaplain and Captain in the 
same regiment,^^*’’® and of his being paid as such until his 
clerical pay was suddenly stopped by the bureaucracy with the 
simple but by no means satisfying explanation ^'‘camiot be done '' ; 
the ridiculous part of this decision being that the man really 
was a clerk in orders and had only turned captain for the nonce, 
whereas, captains being presumably in greater demand than 
clergymen in 1690, the Secretary-at-War coolly deprived him of 
his gown by a stroke of the pen and insisted on his being a 
captain for ever. 

It was customary to have one chaplain to each regiment, 
and when field hospitals were established there were of course 
chaplains to them.^^®^ 

There was at this time no Chaplain-General to the Army, 
although there was a “ chaplain to the General,” and chaplains 


Petition, 1690, of C. Jenney, Clerk, complaining that although he was 
captain and chaplain in Col. Monroe’s regiment at Londonderry and the same when 
re-formed, he is inserted in the list lately made up as captain only, and desiring to lie 
paid as chaplain also : Minuted, “ Cannot be done ” : Try. state papers. 

Est, lists. 

Barry, 1634; thus writes of Chaplains; ‘'It is very necessary for the Captain anti 
“ Company to have a good Chapleyn reasonable learned, and especially vertuous, anti 
“ of good life and examples ; But not a friar except it be with licence of his vSu[)criors. 
“ Above all other professions the art of war is of most danger, so the soldier is to he 
“ very earnest to be devote, and of clear conscience, for he is more nearer dangers of 
“ death than any other sort of men, and it is necessary that he always have a ju itrst 
“ not far off, for the soul’s health : to whom he may confess at all times and oi'casions 
“ according as time and necessity shall require. In the choosing and keeping of 
“ these priests the captains in conscience are bound to procure that they be virtuous 
“ and of good life, if otherwise it were far better not to have any at all” 

2265 Royal Warrts. for i Mar., 1689/90, and 14 Mar., 1690; App. XOVIIL 
Hospital Acets., Flanders, 1692 ; Hark MSS. 7,434. 
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were therefore subordinate in all things to the Colonels alone. 
There was, however, a “chaplain-general of the Isle of 
Wight ” ; that is, a general or garrison, as distinguished 
from a regimental, chaplain. 

When the Royal Hospital of Kilmainham was inaugurated 
an excellent move was made in the appointment of a 
“ Reader in addition to the Chaplain ; but there were no 
such readers appointed to regiments. 

Although the contemporary portraits of the British soldier 
of the seventeenth century do not speak very highly for the 
success of the chaplains^ clerical administrations, there is yet 
one incontrovertible fact worth recording, and that is, that for. 
the only two full, circumstantial, and tolerably unprejudiced 
contemporary histories (by actual eye-witnesses) of our two 
great wars of the seventeenth century, we are indebted to 
George Story, Chaplain to Lord Drogheda’s regiment, and to 
Edward d’ Auvergne, Chaplain to the Third Foot-Guards. 


Royal Warrant, Whitehall, 27 Apr., i68i ; Bril. Miis., Add. MSS. 27,277. 
--''7 Kilmainham registry hooks ; 26 Mar., 1684. 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 

The Civil or Bureaucratic Administration of the 
Army during the period from 1660 to 1700. 

Necessity for connection betwixt the Military and Civil administrations. --~The 
ancient High Treasurer. — The Secretary at War. — Duties of the Secretary at 
War. —Mai- administration. 

[For see Note on xiiL] 

In every constitutional government there must be some con- 
necting link between the Army and the Civil Government ; for 
an established military force is regarded (at all events in 
England) as an excrescence consequent on the diseased state of 
international relations, rather than as an integral part of the 
body politic. Past history and an experience of human nature 
alike lead to the belief that it would be impolitic or even unsafe 
to be without a constitutional check upon the military element* 
The link of connection betwixt the Army on the one hand, the 
Parliament on the other, and the Sovereign as the apex of the 
Constitution, is found in the War-MINISTER, or as he is termed 
with us the Secretary of State for War. 

Unfortunately this very link, necessary though it be in some 
shape or other, has from the first been the rock upon which the 
real efficiency of the British Army has ever been shattered. 

The High Treasurer of the Army who was mentioned in 
a previous chapter as the King’s counsel-martial ” used to 
unite in himself the later functions of Secretary-at-War and 
Commissary-General The Secretary-at-War took his place 
about the time of the Restoration : only with this grand 
difference, that the High Treasurer was *Ho be a man of 
great wisdom, expert in martial affairs (for that he is to speak 
his opinion in all offices as well concerning other offices as his 
own),” whereas, from the days of Charles the Second until 
now, in the appointment of Secretaries-at-War not the very 
remotest regard has been had to their expertness in martial 
affairs, men of no military experience whatever and frequently 


2268 Chap. XXIX. 
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of notoriously un-military tendencies — country gentlemen, 
bankers, booksellers — ^being often selected for the post 

There was a Secretary at War” appointed by King Charles 
the Second anterior to the Restoration. Sir Edward Walker 
Knight was commissioned by this title in 1657 and he was 
to obey the directions he might receive from the King or from 
*'any of Our principal Secretaries of State/’ to which latter lie 
was therefore evidently inferior in position. 

In 1660 Mr. Secretary Nicholes acted as Secretary at 
War;^^^^^ but in 1661 Sir William Clarke was appointed 
Secretary to the Forces.” He was succeeded in 1666 
by Mr. Matthew Lock as Secretary-at-War to all the Forces 
in England.^^’'^ In 1683 Mr. Lock sold or in official language 
‘‘ resigned his place to ” Mr. William Blathwait, who retained it 
to the close of the century.^^’'^ 

A very remarkable thing about these appointments is that 
the Secretary-at-War was by the terms of his commission or 
patent to obey the orders not only of the King but also of 
the “ General of Our Forces,” according to the discipline of war. 
The Secretary-at-War was at the dates of these commissions a 
veritable secretary of military affairs to the King, in fact nothing 
more than a private secretary, having no active control whatever 
over military affairs. It was the Commander-in-Chief who 
exercised all those powers since transferred to the Secretary-at- 
War ; he gave warrants for raising forces, issued commissions, 
framed the Articles of War,^^^^ and signed warrants for ex- 


2269 Commission, Bruges, i Janry., 1657 ; App. LXXXV. 

The Commission authorises fees on a graduated scale, besides small fees for his 
clerk. 

22 ^^’ Letter, St. James’s, 7 May, 1660, Genl. Monck to Mr. Secry. Nicholes, 
requesting continuance in office of certain officers of the Ordnance ; Dom, state 
papers. 

Notes by Mr. Secry, Nicholes of proposed establishments, pay, &c. ; ditto. 
Many Commissions, 1663 upwards, are countersigned by Edward Nicholes, W.O. 
Com. Bks. 

2271 Royal Warrant, 28 Janry., 1660/1 ; Add. MSS. 11,310, to be “Secretary at 
“War to all our Forces” in England and Wales. 

2272 Commission, 5 June, 1666; Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. I 9 j 5 I 9 ; and Home 
office records, 8 Aug., 1683. 

2273 Patent, Windsor, 18 Aug., 1683 ; also Home office records, 8 Aug., 1683. 

In W.O. records is a memorandum of the Council of War at Head Quarters, 
I Aug'., 1670, which “ ordered Mr. Lock, Secretary to the Forces,” to prepare copies 
of certain existing regulations for the use of the Council. 

2274 Monck’s Commission, 3 Aug., 1660; App. L 

Heads of the late Lord General’s function, 1678 ; App. XXL 

Commission, Apr., 1678, to Duke of Monmouth to be Captain- General of the 
Forces ; Signet Books, State papers. 
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peiiditure of money or 'stores*' On. the Establishment lists for 
this period, as well as in private army listsy^"'*' the Sc:crctary-at'~ 
War is always ranked below the General Officers incliulini;’ the 
Paymaster-General and the. Commissary-'General It is iirstruc- 
tive to compare the pay of the Secretary at War for hiinst^h* and 
for defraying the charge of the clerks under him in U)<S() witli 
the gigantic sum spent on our War Office in tin’s 1S73 ; for the 
modest allowance of One Pound a day "‘“^‘' used to cover tlu? 
whole expense of the military bureaucracy. Prior to 1669 it 
was still less, for in that year ten shillings a-day was added.-'' “ 
In 1673 the pay of the ** Secretary at War and his clerks ” was 
made up to two pounds a-day but this increase lasted 
probably only during the war, for it stood at one pound a-day 
in 1680. Between 1680 and 1685 the pay of the Secretary to 
“ the F'orces ” was again raised to two pounds a day,-*'”'* and in 
1687 an additional pound was granted in consideration of the 
suppression of the fees upon pay-warrants.-"''*^’ In 1688, how- 
ever, we find the Secretary inserted in the establishment for 
only his two pounds, but he reverted to three again in 
1689.^®^ These rates serve to exhibit his status as compared 
with military officers. 

There are extant several detailed accounts of the stationery 
consumed in the office of the Secretary at War : one example 
will suffice. In 1673 its value was at the rate of less than 
twenty pounds a year. In nine months there were consumed 
ten reams and a half of Joly post paper, three bottles of ink, 
and eight best penknives, one bag of pounce, and one bag of 


Various Warrants for payments, W.O. records ; &c. 

See also previous chap. XXVHI. 

Est. lists {see Chap. XXIV). 

Chamberlayne (who is very particular in his classification). 

Nathan Brooks. 

Est. list, 1680 ; Hark MSS. 6,425. 

Abstract of Est., 1668/9 ; Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 28,082. 

2278 Warrt., 9 Apr., 1673 ; Abstract of Est, 1673 ; ditto. 

Est list, 16S7/89 ; Harl MSS. 7,018. 

2280 R, Warrt., 10 Mat, 16S6/7 ; App. EXXV. 

2281 Est, s Novt, 1688 ; Harl MSS. 7,437. 

Letter, Cranford to Geo, Clarke, Judge Advocate, 13 Feb., ’89 *, that JBlathwayt 
is retiring, recommends Clarke to get the post ** You know it is ;63 per diem salary, 
with good salaries for clerks, two of whom understand the business very well”; 
Eg. MSS. 2,618. 

“ 2282 Est,, I May, 1689 ; Harl. MSS. 7,437. 

Est, 1687/9; Harl. MSS. 7,oiS. 

2282a R, Warrt, 13 Dec., 1673, for payment of the bill, and others similar, to 
1700; W.O. records. 
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sand. Neither must it be supposed that this small consumption 
was due to economy : for the clerks were as great adepts then 
as since in making clerical work, — copying out order after order, 
commission after commission, and warrant after warrant in 
precisely the same words with the sole alteration of names. 
There. were fees attaching to some of this copying also : it would 
be supposed that the preparation of Warrants for the Royal 
signature was peculiarly the work for which the pay of his 
Gentlemen-Clerks was issued to the Secretary : but even 

for this a special charge was made. We have already seen by 
what means the Secretary himself secured an extra 1,000 a 
year out of the soldiers.^^®^'' 

When William the Third headed his armies himself, it was 
impossible but that his Secretary-at-War having, as he had, the 
ear of the Sovereign (in his capacity of an ordinary secretary), 
should acquire an influence far , superior to what in theory 
pertained to his official status. Officers of all grades, from the 
Ensign to the General, were likely to beg his intercession to 
acquire for them some particular favour, such as a change of 
quarters, promotion, or increased pay : as the medium for the 
conveyance of the King’s instructions, the Secretary would 
naturally often appear to be giving orders in his own right even 
to the General second in command : as the channel for all 
Commissions and Pay- warrants to go before the King for 
signature, the Commissariat Officers naturally corresponded much 
with the Secretary direct instead of through the General ; and 
from all this it arose that the mere clerical transactor of business 
came to be considered almost as a Secretary of State and to 
carry almost the weight and authority of one, 

A recent writer of much authority has stated that in the 
Mutiny Act of 1695^^^^ the Secretary-at~War is termed the 
Secretary to the Commander-in-Chief” This is apparently an 
error : the Act prohibits certain payments for Commissions 
other than the usual fee to the Secretary of State or the 
Secretary of the Commander-in-Chief of the Army counter- 


2282 b Warrt, II Feb., 1678, for 18 lOj-. to ‘‘ R. Plumpton, senior, Geiitleman- 
‘‘ clerk to the Secretary of Forces,” “for fair engrossing for Gur Royal 

“ signature” the several Warrts., &c. ; “has constantly been charged on con- 
“ tingents and other instances; W.O, records. 

Chap. XXIX, Note 

32Si Of this there are abundant instances in the Clarke and Blathwayt MSS. ; 
Clarke was Secry. at W^ar in Ireland, and in that capacity attended the King (or 
. General Commanding in Chief) in the Irish War, as Blathwayt did in Flanders. 

' Act 6 & 7 Wm. Ill, G. 8, S. 5 
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“ signing such Commissions and in the Establishment lists 
from the year 1689 .there appears besides the Secretary t(') 

“ . the. Forces '’ one or more “ Secretaries to the Commander-iiv 
Chief” corresponelmg. to what are now styled “Military 
“ Secretaries/' ' Some fees for Commissions ''jo 

to the Secretary-at-War,. and it is in all probability this ollicial 
that is indicated by the title of Secretary of State in the Act 
just quoted ; it is also to be inferred that the Secretary to tlie 
Commanderrin-Chief likewise received certain fees if wc compare 
his small rate of pay with that of other Staff officers who had no 
such perquisites. Prior to the appointment of Mr. Blathwayt, 
military warrants and orders were countersigned cither by the 
Commander-in-Chief or by the Chief Secretary of State, but 
after 1683 we seldom, almost never, find a military document of 
authority countersigned by any but the Secretary-at-Wai% unless 
he was absent from head«quarters ; this leads me the nioi'c to 
think that he is meant in the Act by the term Secretary of 
State. 

There was a Secretary-at-War in Ireland as we!! a.s in 
England ; and it is to be gathered from his extant corrt^s- 
pondence that he often accompanied the head-quarters t?f 
the Army on active service, and that he exercised considerable 
interference with the duties of a modern Controller besides 
performing those of Secretary-at-War. 

From the correspondence of two Secretaries-at-War it is 
quite clear that, whatever the theory of the system might be, 
the Secretary was primarily and actually responsible for gotni 
administration or for failures of administration. Anti it cannot 
fail to be remarked by the student of military history that from 
the year 1689 (the first year of serious war) our military bureau- 
cratic administration was one tissue of shortcomings, jiis- 
content, disgust, and even open violence, fraud, peculation, 
misery, starvation, and ruinous delays — these were the evidences 
of maladministration. The troops were perpetually in dangti* 


See Chap. XXVIII, under Military Secretaries. 

Letter, Dublin, i Novr., 1690, R. Cox to Clarke. 

Letter, Dublin, 20 Deer., 1690, Robinson to Clarke ; ('larke MSS. 

‘^‘^7 Clarke MSS. ; ' ■ : ' . ' 

This was written in 1873* The duties then deyolving wpcm tlie (‘tmiruliri now 
(1890) fall mostly on the General Staff. 

2288 Blathwayt MSS. 

' Clarke MSS. . . . 

Clarke was &««« in England during the absena; of the Kiiii; in h'iainU-i.s • 
Warrt., 3 Mar,, 1691/2, Home office records. ^ 
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of starvation or mutiny from impecuniosity : on active service 
they went barefoot because shoes had not been provided in 
good time, and the hospitals (such as they were) were crowded 
with patients forced thither by want of common necessaries : 
double-dealing in matters of pay rendered the officers almost 
as dangerously discontented as their men. Accounts were left 
luicompiled,^^'’''^ un-audited, often un-ca!led for, for years. Pro- 


Letter, Cork, 12 Novr., 1690, Churchill to Clarke ; Clarke MSS. 

Letter, Cork, 29 Novr., 1690, Col. Hales to Clarke ; ditto. 

Letter, Clonmell, 12 Febry., 1690/1, Commissary Butts to Clarke ; ditto. 

Letter, 20 June, 1691, Col. Purcell (23rd Foot) to Ginckel ; ditto. 

Letter, Kilkenny, 10 July, 1691, Trelawney to Clarke ; that if the men are not 
more regularly and properly paid, if there he not some speedy care or other 
“ taken, I fear we shall have much ado to keep our men from mutiny, there being an 
“ example already shewn them ” a mutiny elsewhere having already occurred) ; 
ditto. 

And many similar letters, 1690/91, to same effect ; Clarke MSS. 

l.etter, Dy. Commry. Genl Cuff, from Chester, in report of Committee for Irish 
affairs, to Lords of Treasury, 25 April, 1690; Try. state papers. 

Information, 19 Febry., 1690/1, before J. Harrison, Esq., J.P., Co. Tipperary. 

» Cork, 12 Novr., 1690, Churchill to Clarke ; Clarke MSS. 

Letter, Cork, n July, 1691 ; Hanmer {iith Foot) to Ginckel ; ditto. 

Memorial, Aug., 1691, Lt.-Col. Pierce (22nd Foot) to Lords of Treasury ; Try. 
state papers. 

“ List of the several regiments in garrison at Cork,” Novr., 1690 ; Clarke MSS. 



Strength. 

Sick, 

Princess of Denmark’s 

500 

82 

Hasstings’s 

462 

216 

idales’s... ... 

720 

30S 

The Detachment 

300 

200 

Totals 

1,982 

806 

Number of sick at Kinsale, Novr., 1690 : 


Sick. 

Prince of Denmark’s ... 


220 

Trelawney’s ... 


224 

Earl of Marlborough’s 


180 

Fitzpatrick’s ... ... 


190 


814 


2292 Letter, Whitehall, 10 Febry., 1690/1, Blathwayt to Clarke. 

Letter, Dublin, 14 Mar., 1690/1, Robinson to Clarke ; Clarke MSS. 

Letter, Dublin, 12 Apr., 1691, Robinson to Clarke ; that the Warrant for payment 
of arrears to the broken officers does not mention whether their servants are to be 

included, “ and they are now ripe for mutiny,’’ &c., &c. 

also Chapter XXIX. 

Report, 23 Octr., 1684, to Lords of Treasury on account for victualling 

Tangier. , ... ' " ' . 

Petition, 1685, of Chas. Bowles (Depty. Commry, of the Musters in reign of 
Charles II), to Lords of Treasury that he might have his accounts passed. 

Memorial, 14 Novr., 1683, of Sir J. Osborne to Lords of Treasury for settlement 

■ 3 ^ 2 : 
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crastination indeed was the rule,^®"‘ but when the Sccretary-at- 
War did bestir himself he nnteddled in other people’s business, 
and did such foolish acts as, for instance, to contract for horse- 
shoes to be sent to the army without any nails.-'""'' 

To enumerate all the short-comings of the civilians con- 
nected with military affairs would take a volume to itself; and 
the studious reader will be able to gather from what has het'ii 
now said, and from previous chapters, th.at the mainspring of the 
wide-spread abuses in our army and the source of all its trailing 
dragging lack of system, its unsoldierly a.s well a.s unbusiness- 
like incapacity, in the seventeenth century, was not any faulti- 
ness in its material, but the want of a proper head with projrer 
powers and due experience. It is not within the intention of this 
work to point out how far this evil still exists (even if in a le.s.s 
glaring though equally mischievous form), or to discuss the 
remedy ; it is sufficient to cast the light of history on tlu- 
matter, a light so bright that he that runs may read, and may 
readily draw his own conclusions. 

The tree may be lopped and pruned and grafted and 
watered ; but if the mischief is at its very root, if the worm is at 
its veiy core, all this is a waste of money and labour; and the 
tree will continue to cumber the ground fruitlessly, and in diu! 
time a tempestwill hurl it to the earth, to the ruin aiul confusion 
of those who blindly trusted in the shelter of so rotten a thing. 


of liis account for sick and wounded in the last Dutch war; ritiiiutini “21 Afuil, 
1684, to have a little longer patience.” 

Petitions, 1691, and April, 1692, to Lord.s of Treasury, of the distressed 
widows, masters, owners, and others concerned in the transport -sinps eiuplnyed hi ih<^ 
reduction of Ireland, that their whole substance was exhaust nl in that srivier, 
praying for relief, &c. ; all Try. state papers. 

Representation, 1691, of the Commissioners appointed }>y I’heir Majesties for 
settling the accounts of the army ; Clarke MvSS. 

What accounts are wanting in relation to the Army, 1694; llarl. MSS. 7,0 itS, 

And a host of other authorities. 

The history of the commencement of each campaign, whctlmr in Irelaial or in 
the Netherlands, is filled with accounts of the procrastination of tiie civil go^cnuuc^l. 

2295 Letter, Camp, Cork, 29 Septr., 1690, Schravemoer to Clarke. 

2296 See also previous Chapters, especially on Finance and Supplies. 

The Treasury State Papers abound with instances of pecuniary and oilier 
mal-administration. 


A remedy has been attempted to be applied within these two i;ts{ yr;m; 
(18S9-90) by a change of the Staff system in Districts, and by a line of delimiUttiou 
between the functions of the Secry. of State and those of the CommiuMei-ia-Chiri. 


But already the objects of the former have been baulked by (he endeavours 
several departments affected (Artillery, Engineers, Medical, Ordnance Stores, 
free themselves from any centralised local control ; while the second is 
even now to form a battle-ground of contest between the military and civil 
of the War Office— the arbiter being a civilian politician. 


ol tho 
iK'c.) to 
ttiuninit 
• sides 
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In 1684, the offices of the Paymaster-General,^^^^ of the 
Commissary-General, and of the Secretary-at-War were kept 
at the Horse-Guard'’ in Whitehall 


The reader must now be supposed to be thoroughly initiated 
into the details of all the several branches of the Service as they 
existed at the period to which this volume has heen confined : 
and it will, therefore, in future volumes be necessary only to 
recount, in addition to the actions in the field, the different 
changes and modifications in administration and organisation as 
they occurred, without entering into such full detail as has been 
requisite in this opening volume.^^^^ 


END OF VOLUME 


Chamberlayne. 

2298 Author will feel greatly indebted to any readers who will kindly point 
out to him any errors in this work. 

^ See fly-leaf attached to Prefatory Chapter. 
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COPIES OF ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS. 

Cl-JRONOLOGiCAL LIST OF THE DOCUMENTS QUOTED IN THIS 
Appendix, or given in extenso in the text. 


No'rn. R<iin!\n numerals (alone) refer to the No. of the Appendix. Roman numerals 
followed by figures in a parenthesis refer to the Chapter and Note where the 

will be found. 


A,. 1). 




1 189 


Royal Proclamation, Art. of War 

XXVI (1436). 

iSjS 


Duties of the Master of the Ordonnance ... 

XXX ( 2145 ). 

iffS 

..... 

Scout-Master-General’s duties 

xxvni(i790). 

1518 


Harbinger’s duties 

xxvni(i797). 

1544 


Ordinances of War ; National and military 




badges ... 

XXII ( 777 ). 

1590 


Sir J. Smythe ; Institution of Rations 

XXIX {2023). 



Charter; Poor Knights of Windsor 

LXXIIL 

1 620 

— 

Ralph Smith ; High Treasurer’s duties 

XXIX (1821). 

1,623 

.... 

Instructions for Musters and Arms ; Arma- 




ment ... ... 

n ( 41 )- 

1 628 

■ 

I’etition of Right ; Martial Law 

LVIII. 

1 632 


R. Warrt. ; English March 

L. 

1634 


Barry ; Chaplain’s duties 

XXXI (2264). 

1 640 


Article.s of War 

LIII. 

1651 

20 Aug. 

R, Warrt, ; Widows’ Pen.sions 

XXVII (1743). 


I Jany. 

Commission of Secry. at War 

LXXXV. 

1659 


Elton ; duties of the Barber-vSurgeon ... 

XXXI ( 2233 )- 

1660 

10 Fe 1 :>y. 

Warrt. ; Arms ... ... 

V. 


14 Apr. 

Warrt. ; Arms ... 

VI. 


22 June 

Certificate of Behaviour 

LXVII. 


26 ' „ ' 

Commis.sion of Lieutenant 

XV. 


3 Aug. 

Commission of Monckas Captain -General... 

1. 

1661 

June 

R. Warrt. ; Adjutants 

IL 


12 Oct. 

Commission of Judge- Advocate 

LXV. 

i66s 

28 Aug, 

Commission of Engineer-General ... ... 

LXXXVI.' 


I Oct. 

Commis.sion of Chaplain 

LXXXIV, 



Articles of War for Tangier ... 

LIIL 

1O63 


Establishment 1660-63 

LXXXVII. 


5 May 

Regulations; Musters, Arms, &c. ... 

XXIV. 

1664 

23 Jany, 

Commission of Ensign 

XIX. ' 


3 Mar. 

Patent ; Breech-loading arms ...... 

XXI (673)- 


^9 5 ? 

Commission of Major 

cv. 
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1664 

■26; Oct. ^ 

Order ; Marines ... ... ... 

XX rv (1393). 

ms 

'24.Feby*, 

Warrt ; Arms 

XXXV.L 


23 June 

Commission of Adjutant 

CVL 


14 Aug. 

Warrt ; Dicing for Death ... ... ... 

XXV!' (1562), 

1666 

12 Sept 

R. Warrt ; Precedence of Regts. 

XLIL 

1667 

15 Apr. ... 

I Aug. ... 

Warrt ; Arms ... 

Funeral Proces.sion, Commr. of Hon. Artill 

XI. 


Compy. ... 

XXVII (I7<'^5)* 

1668 

18 Oct 

Commission of Captain 

XCHL 

1669 

21 Feby. 

R. Warrt. ; Arms ... 

XXXV!L 

1670 


Turner ; Transport on the march 

XXIX (207i:b 


26 Mar. 

R. Warrt. ; Court of Inquiry 

XLIX. 


30 Apr. 

Funeral Procession of Commr. -in-Chief . . . 

XXVH (1764). 


19 Aug. ... 

R. Warrt ; Vacant men ... 

LXXVIL 

1671 

23 Mar. 

R. Warrt ; Billeting... 

^LXXX. 


16 Aug. 

R. Warrt j do ... ... . 


3 Nov. 

Regulation ; Soldiers keeping PublicTiouses 

LXXXL ' 

1672 

— 

Venn ; Standards and Colours 

xxni (1214), 


2 April 

R. Warrt. ; Dragoons 

in. 


6 „ 

sJuiy -J 

"R. Warrts. ; Billeting 

LXXX. 


3 May 

R. Warrt ; Arms and Equipt 

IV. 


21 June ... 

Travelling Claim ... ... 

XXIX (2002). 


22 „ 

R. Warrt. ; Convening Court-Martial 

LXl. 


15 Nov. 

R. Warrt ; Court of Inquiry 

XLIX, 

1673 

— 

Articles of War ... 

LHI. 


I Mar. ... 

R. Warrt. ; Precedence of Regts. ... 

XldV. 

4674 

29 Apr. 

R. Warrt ; Arms and Accoutrements 

XXXVHL 

1675 

24 June 

R, Warrt. ; Precedence, Household troops 

XLHI. 


I Dec. 

R. Warrt. ; Precedence of Regts. and 




Officers ... 

XVIIL ■ 


5 jj 

Teonge ; Funeral Procession of a Boatswain 

xxvn (1767). 

1676 

19 May 

Capt Gent’s Letter ; Reviews 

LVII. 


7 Sept. 

R. Warrt . ; Capt. General’s functions 

cvni. 


26 Oct 

Plyde ; Description of Polish Hussar.s 

XXII (S82). 

1677 

— 

Articles of War 

LIII. 


31 Jany. 

R. Warrt ; Recruiting ... 

XVI. 


19 May 

R. Warrt. ; Arms and Accoutrements 

LXXXIX. 

1678 

■— ' ... 

Proposals for Transport in the Field by 


* 


Contract ... 

XXIX (2075). 


— ■ .,. 

Heads of the late Lord-General’s function.,. 

XXL 


14 Jany. 

R. Warrt ; Strength and Armament 

XXXI. 


17 „ 

Do. ; Arms and Accoutrements 

XIL 


I Feby. ... 

Do. ; Clothing 

IX. ■ 


13 7, 

Do, ; Arms ... 

XXHL 


II Mar, 

Do. ; Billeting... 

cvu. 


4 Apr. 

Do. ; Levy-Money 

XXXIV. 


9 » 

Do. ; Courts of Inquiry ... ... 

XLIX. 


9 » 

Do. ; Dragoons 

HI. 


13 \ -v 

Do. ; Grana deers 

XHL 


^ 1 

13 -J 

r Do. ; do. 

XXXIV. 


13 » 

Do. ; Dragoons 

HL 


2 S„ ... 

Do. ; Billeting ... 

evil. 


12 July 

Warrt ; Courts of Inquiry "... ... 

XLIX. 


' Sept,'/', 

Commr. -in-Chief ’s Letter; Precedence and 




Rations ... ... ... ... 

XLV. 
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1678 

1 5; Nov. ; ... 

Warrt. ; New Bayonet ... ... ... 

'viL. . .7 


26 ' ■ ... 

R. Warrt. ; Plalf-pay.,, ... ... 

LIV.'.' ■ 


' Mar»-Nov. 

Commissions of Martial Law ... ... 

XXVI (1450). 

1679 

■23 Feby., , ... 

R. Warrt. ; Orders for the Musters,.. ... 

XXIV.: 


27 Oct. 

R. Warrt, ; Kilmainham Hospital ... 

LXIX. 

- 

' ; 1680^ to 1684 

Abstract of Forces ; ist Dragoons ... 

^1(36). 

.111(93). ' 

i 6 Sj 

19 Apr. ... 

R. Warrt. ; Kilmainham 

GXIIF,' 


27 7,' 

R. Warrt. ; Chaplain Stoppages .. 

XXIX (1934). 


28 J line 

R. Warrt. ; Arms 

XIV. . 


25 July ... 

Regulations ; Ordnance 

XXX (2146). 


18 Aug. 

Patent or Commission of Secry. at War . . . 

CXIII. 

1684 

26 Jany. 

R. Warrt. ; Arms ... 

XXX. 


6 Feby, 

R. Warrt. ; Precedence of Regiments 

XVIII. 


19 77 

R. Charter ; Kilmainham Hospital 

LXX. 


7 Mar. 

R. Warrt. ; Chelsea Hospital ... ... 

XLVIII. 


17 Mar, 

Do. ; do. ... 

LXXI. 


28 Apr. 

Do. ; Arms 

XXIX. , 


17 June 

Do. ; Chelsea Plospital 

Lxxn. 


I Sept. 

Do. ; Badges of Officers 

VIIL 


I „ 

Do. ; Adjutants 

LXXVIIL 


— 

Nathan Brooks ; Uniforms and Colours. 




See Notes to Illustrations. 


1685 

— 

Bill ; Standards and Colours 

XXm(m3). 


— 

Sandford; Colours, Foot-Guards. Notes 




to Illustrations. 



1 Jany. .. 

1 „ 

R, Warrt. ; Chelsea Hospital 

Do. ; Blood-money and Pensions ... 

XCVL 

XLL 


10 July 

Court Martial 

LX. 


21 „ 

Secry. at War’s Letter, Military and Civil 




Law 

LIX. 

1686 

— 

Articles of War 

IdlL 


22 Keby, 

R. Warrt. ; Bayonets 

XXXV. 


26 Mar. 

Do. ; Blood -money ... 

Lxvni. 


28 May 

Do. ; do. 

XXII. 

1687 

21 be by. 

Regulations ; Musters and Arms 

XXXIX. 


4 Mar. 

R. Warrt. ; Side-arms 

XL. 


10 „ 

Do. ; Secretary at War 

LXXV. ■ 


12 „ 

Do. ; Musters and Perquisites 

LXXVI. ! 


30july 

Do. ; Precedence, Household troops 

XXIII (1149). 


27 Nov. 

Do. ; Soldiers’ Pay 

XXIX (190S).: i 

■■■^'i688 

1,4 Jany. ... 

Do, Captain- Lieutenants 

XVI 1. 


27 Feby. 

II Mar. 

j- Do. General Court or Council 

xcv.„ 


April- Septr. 

Letters, Seciy. of State ; Billeting ... 

CIV. 


6 Nov, 

Order; Armour 

XXV.- 

1689 

— 

Declaration, and Bill, of Rights 

• Cl. 


— ■ ,,, 

I Wm, and M., c. 5 ; First Mutiny Act ... 

XXVI,(1477). 


17 July. 

. R. Warrt. ; Half pay ... 

LXXIX, 


29 „ . ■ ... 

Do. ; Hospital Stoppages 

XXIX (1920). , . 


29 „ 

Do. ; Rations in the Field ... ... 

xxvm. 


18 Oec. 

Do, ; Scotch Forces ... ... *... 

cxv. 

■ ■ 1690 

— 

, List of K. James’s Army in Ireland 

VI (260). 


I Jail}'. ... 

R. Warrt. ; Inniskilling Regts. ... 

LXXIV. ■ ■ ' 


i8 „ 

, Prockmation ; Swearing ... 

VI(23S). 


i Mar. ... 

. R, Warrt. ; Field Hospitals \ 

XCVIIL , 


I4^ ,, . 

, ■ Do# ■ ^ -do. . 1* : 
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i690,''.' 

14/22'' April... , 

R. Warrt. ; Armament of Marines „ , 

CXI. 


10 May 

Report, Secry. at War ; Audit stoppages ... 

XXIX (1939). 


■SO"' n' 

R, Warrt. ; Musters and Clothing 

CII. 


20 June' 

R. Proclamation ; Fumshments ... 

XXVI (1617). 


26 July ' ... 

R. Warrt ; Precedence of Officers 

CXIV. 

i6gi to 1694 

Commissions, Officers of Artillery Trains ... 

LXXXHL 

1691 


Articles of War , .... ■' 

LHL 


22Tany. 

Court-Martial... ■ ... , 

LXHL 


32 July 

R, Warrt. j Precedence, Household troops 

XLVL 

1693 

— ■' ... 

Contract for Clothing ... ... ... 

XX H {891). 


14 Feby. . ... 

R. Warrant j Ordnance Perquisites 

XX VI! (1692). 


I July ... 

Do. ; Anti- Purchase oath ... 

CX. 

1694 

I Jany. 

Proclamation ; Conscription in Scotland . . . 

XXIV (1302). 


10 June 

R. Warrant ; Precedence of Regts 

CIX. 


21 July ... 

Opinion of Law-Officers ; Courts- Martial . . . 

LXIL 

1695 

' — ■' ■■ ■ ... 

Accounts Coldstream-Guards ; Off-reckon- 




, ings'^ : , ,v. ■ .... ; ... 

XCVII. 


19 Feby. ... 

R. Warrt ; General Court or Council 

XCV. 


26 „ 

Ho. of Commons Address ; Pay abuses 

XXIX (1989). 


II Mar. 

R. Warrt ; Crying-down Credit ... 

XXIX (2119). 


26 Apr. 

Do. ; Half-pay ... 

LV. 


30 Deer, 

Do. ; Clothing, Badges, &c, ... 

',X, 

1696 

: , "... 

Particulars, Clothing, Horse and Dragoons 

,LL,. ■ . 


. , 

Do. do. Foot ... 

LIL 


6 Feby. 

R. Warrt ; Levy-money ... 

LXXXVHL 

1697 

t3Jany. ... 

Court-Martial... ... ... ... 

LXVI. 


9 June ... 

R. Commission ; General Court or Council 

XCV. 


26 July ... 

Proclamation ; Pay and Clothing 

'XC. ■ ' 


29 „ 

Musters Regulations ... ... 

XLVIL 


13 Aug. ... 

Order; Remounts 

XCI. 


33 „ 

Do. ; Subsistence 

XXIX (1912). 


2 Septr. ... 

Do. ; Remounts and Arms 

xcn. 


9 Octr. 

Letter, Horse-Guards ; Quarters and Billets 

XX. 


I Deer. 

R. Letter ; Reductions 

xxxn. 


3 Hi 

R. Warrt. ; Court-Martial ... 

LXIV. 

1698 


Petition of Inniskilling Horse ; Pay abuses 

XXIX (1983), 


I I Jany. 

R. Warrt ; Disbandments 

XXVI 


7 Feby. 

Warrt ; Billeting ... 

LXXXll 


14 „ 

R, Want. ; Disbandments 

c. 


28 „ 

Order ; Disbandments 

XXIV ( 1353 ). 


16 Mar. 

R. Warrt ; Half-pay 

XXIX (2CX)S). 


28 July 

Order ; Pikes ... 

xxm (1071). 


3 Septr. ... 

Letter, Seciy. at War ; Volunteer Compy. 




of Officers 

LVI. 

1699 

14 Jany. ... 

R, Warrt. ; Master of Ordnance 

xerx. 


16 Feby, ... 

R. Proclamation ; Marks on Arms 

XXX (3191). 


20 Mar. 

R. Letter; Strength ... ... 

XXVII. 


8 Apr. ... 

R. Warrt. ; do. ... ... 

XXXHL 

1700 

■ 2 Novr. ... 

Deed ; Collusive fraud ... 

XXXI (2261). 

1701 

3 Octr. 

Letter, Secry, at War ; Half-pay liability to 




service. , ■ ... ■ . ... 

XXIX (2012), 

1783 

[RcirospectiTje) 

Report, Commrs* of Accounts ; Perquisites 

XXIX (1919), 
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APPENDIX No. I. 

GEO. MONCK, DUKE OF ALBEMARLE’S COMMISSION, 3 AUG., 1660. 

(Harl. MSS. 3,319.) 


** Charles, by the Grace of God, &c., &c. 

To Our right trusty and right well beloved cousin and counsellor, George, Duke 
of Albemarle, Master of our Horse, and Knight of the most noble Order of the Garter, 
greeting. Know ye, that we, reposing special trust and confidence in your approved 
wisdom, fidelity, valour, and great abilities, have assigned, made, constituted, and 
ordained, and by these our letters-patent do assign, make, constitute, and ordain you 
to be our Captain-General of all our armies and land forces, and men whatsoever, 
now levied or raised, or which hereafter shall be raised and levied, in or out of our 
realms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, or dominion of Wales, or any of them, or 
any other our dominions or territories whatsoever, and assembled or to be assembled 
into an army or armies. 

^ With them both to resist and withstand all invasions, tumults, seditions, con- 
spiracies, and attempts, that may happen within our said realms, dominions, and 
territories, or any of them, to be made against our person, state, safety, crown, and 
dignity, and to be lead into any of our said realms, dominions, and territories, or any 
of them. 

“ And there to invade, assault, repell, resist, fight with, subdue, slay and kill, 
all, every, or any enemies or rebels against us, of what nation soever, that in our 
said kingdoms, dominions, and territories, or any of them, or any part or parts 
thereof, shall raise, make, cause, adhere to, or be part of any insurrection, commotion, 
tumult, sedition, conspiracy, or attempt whatsoever against our person, state, safety, 
crown, and dignity. 

** And we further have assigned, made, constituted, and ordained, and by these 
our letters-patents do assign, make, constitute, and ordain you the said armies 
and land forces, and every part thereof, and all officers and others whatsoever, 
employed or to be employed in or concerning the same, with all such other forces, of 
what nation soever, as shall be hereafter joined to the said armies and land forces, or 
any part thereof, to rule, govern, command, dispose, and employ, in, for, or about 
such defences, offences, invasions, executions, and other military ar^d hostile acts and 
services, as are or shall be by us, from time to time, and at any time, respectively 
directed, limited, or appointed, in or by these our letters-patents, or by our instructions 
which we have delivered unto you under our sign manual, or which shall hereafter be 
tlirected, limited, or appointed, by any instnictions under our sign manual, signet, 
|)rivy seal, or great seal, delivered or to be delivered unto you, or sent and received, 
or to 1)0 sent and received by you. 

“ And further, we have given and granted unto you full power and authority, 
and hereby do give and grant to you full power and authority, the same armies 
and land forces, and every or any part thereof, and the men so levied, raised, 
or assembled, or to be levied or assembled, or sent, conducted, or brought, or that 
otherwise shall come to you either by any other special order and command, or by 
any other commission whatsoever, given and granted by us or by authority of this 
commission, and according to the intent thereof as aforesaid, by yourself, or by your 
deputy or deputies, commander, captains, or other officer or officers as to you shall 
seem meet, to try, exercise, array, and put in readiness, and them and every of them 
after their abilities, degrees, and faculties, or according to the provision of arms 
appointed for them, well and sufficiently to cause to be weaponed and armed. And 
to take or cause to be taken the musters of them by the Commissary-Generat or 
other commissaries or officers whom you shall assign as often as you shall see cause, 
as also of any of our trained bands within our said kingdoms, dominions, and 
territorities, or any of them, and in all and every other place or places into which, 
l)y virtue of this our commission, or by virtue of any other commissibn or warrant 
from us, you shall lead or send, or in which you shall, according to the purport of 
this commission, find any part of the said army or armies, or men as aforesaid. 

‘‘ And also the same army or armies, men and persons, so arrayed, tried, exercised, 
ami armed, as well horsemen as footmen, of all kinds and degrees, to govern, lead, 
and conduct, against all and singitlar enemies, rebels, traitors, and all and every 
other j)erson or persons attempting anything against our person, state, safety, crown, 
and dignity, within our said kingdoms, dominions, and territories, every or any of 
them. 
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‘‘ And our said army and land forces, and the men aforesaid, from time to time, 
and at any time, to divide, distribute^ and dispose into parts, regiments, lvo<‘ps, and 
companies, or otherwise at your discretion ; and the same army or armies, and (he 
said parts, regiments, troops, or companies, or any of them, to convey <ir send, tir 
cause to be conveyed or sent, by land or by sea, or other passage by water, to any 
place or places, for the service aforesaid respectively, according to your discrelion. 

'‘And with the said enemies, rebels^ traitors,^ and other person and persons so 
attempting as aforesaid, to fight, and them to invade, ^resist, repress, purstie, and 
follow, in and unto any part of our said kingdoms, dominions, and territories, every 
or any of them to subdue, slay, and kill, and to do, fulfdl, and cxeeiite all ;uul 
singular other acts, matters, and things whatsoever respectively, which shall he In 
your discretion requisite either for leading, conducting, government, order, and rule 
of our said armies and land forces, and men, and every part ot them, ()r ior the 
conservation of us> our state, and safety, and for the suppression and suhtluing ol such 
enemies, rebels, traitors, or other offenders as aforesaid. 

“ And further, to do, use, and execute against and uix>n the said enemies, rebels, 
traitors, and others as aforesaid, and their adherents, and every of them, as occasion 
shall require, by your discretion, the law martial, or law marshall, as our Captain- 
General. 

And of such enemies, rebels, traitors, and other offenders as aforesaid, taken, or 
apprehended, or being brought into subjection, to save from death or other punish- 
ment whom you shall think fit to be so saved, and to slay, destroy, and put to 
execution of death, or otherwise to punish such or so many of them as you shall 
think meet by your discretion to be put to death, or otherwise punished respectivedy, 
by any manner of means, according to the law martial or law marshall, to the terror 
of all other offenders. 

"And we do further, by these our letters-patents, give and grant to you i)ur 
Captain-General, full power and authority for us and in our name, as occasion shall 
require, according to your discretion, by publique proclamation or otherwise, to uiakir 
tender of our regal grace and pardon to all such enemies, rebels, or traitors, as shall 
in our said kingdoms, dominions, and territories, or any of them, submit themselves to 
us, and desire to be received to our grace, mercy, and pardon, and according to your 
discretion to receive to our grace and mercy, and to pardon all and every such person 
and persons as shall so submit and desire to be received to our grace, mercy, and 
pardon as aforesaid. 

" And we do hereby grant for us, our heirs and successors, that every such person 
and persons so submitting and desiring, and so admitted by you unto our grace and 
mercy, and pardoned by you as aforesaid, shall he by us pardoned, and shall and may 
have and sue out pardons accordingly, 

" And further our will and pleasure is, and by these presents we do give and grant 
you full power and authority, that in case any invasion of enemies, insurrection, 
commotion, or rebellion, shall haj)pen to be, increase or begin to arise within our said 
kingdoms, dominions, and territories, or any of them, that then from time to time, 
and at all times when any such shall be, increase, or begin to arise, you may with 
such power and forces as you shall think fit, either by yourself, or by others dejmted 
and commanded by you, resist, repress, and reform the same by battle, or other kind 
of force ; or at your discretion, by such other proceedings as by the laws of our said 
realms respectively, or the law martial, or laws marshal, or by tlie intent and pur|)ort 
of this commission may otherwise be used. 

"And for the better execution of this our commission, we do further give and 
grant to you full power and authority from time to time, and at all times, at your 
discretion, to command and require of and from all or any of our lieutenants special, 
and their deputy-lieutenants of our several counties within our said kingrloms 
dominions and territories, and of and from every or any of them, to send to y<ai, or 
to such place or places as you shall appoint, such number of aide men for the 
wars, as well horsemen as foot-men of the Trained Bands in the said counties 
respectively, or others sufficiently armed and furnished, at such time and times, and 
from time to time, as you in your discretion shall appoint and require. 

" And further also, from time to time and at all times, at your discretion, to give 
and grant to any person or persons as to you it shall seem meet, any commissiosT or 
commissions,*warrant, and authority for the levying or raising of any tnuips or 
companies of horsemen or footmen in any place whatsoever within our said kingdoms, 
dominions, and territories, and for the bringing or conducting of them to you," or to 
such place or places as you shall from time to time, or at any time in your discretion 
assign and appoint. 

"And fitrtheralsoj wedo give and grant to you, our Captain-General, full p.nvet 
and authority from time to time, and at all times by writing under your hands and 
seal, to appoint, ordain and constitute, one or more dcinity or deputi(‘s, of what 
quality or condition soever, or by what name or names soever you shall think fit 
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under you in your stead, to do and execute all and every, or any, the powers and 
authority whatsoever by these presents granted by us unto you. 

And also, we give you full power and authority to appoint all and every, or any 
superior officer or officers, or officer or officers in chief, of what quality or dignity 
soever respectively, as well of the horsemen as of the footmen, and of the ordnance, 
artillery, or ammunition, of or belonging to, or that shall hereafter in any wise belong 
to the said army or armies, or land-forces, and all and every Colonel, Captains, and 
other inferior officers, and all and every other Commander and Commanders, officer 
and officers whatsoever, which shall by you at any time, and from time to time he 
thought fit or requisite for the better government of the said army or armies, or land- 
forces, or any part thereof, and for the execution of the intent and purport of these 
our letters-patents. 

And further, we do give and grant unto you full power and authority to appoint 
within our said army or armies one Provost-Marshall, or more Provost-Marshalls, 
according to your discretion, to use and exercise that office in such case as you shall 
think requisite, And for the execution of the law -martial or law -marshal according to 
your discretion and warrant given to him or them, and the intent and purport of these 
our letters-patents, and as the law-marshal or martial requireth. 

“ And further also we do give and grant to you full power and authority to hold, 
or cause to be held within the said army or armies, or any part thereof, one or more 
military or martial, or marshal court or courts, from time to time, and at all times, 
according to your discretion or command. And also in the same court or courts, or 
otherwise, by yourself or by your deputy or deputies, or by or in your counsel of war, 
or by any other ways, and proceedings, or course as to you shall seem meetest, to 
hear, examine, determine, and punish all mutinies, disobediences, deptures from 
Captains, Commanders, and Governors, and all capital and criminal offences whatso- 
ever. 

“ And we further give and grant to all and every such deputy and deputies, or 
superior officer and officers, and officer and officers in chief, and all and every other 
commander or officer, so as aforesaid by you appointed, ordained, or constituted, or 
otherwise, according to the purport and intent of these presents appointed, ordained, 
or constituted, full power and authority to do and execute whatsoever he or they 
res]K:cUvdy shall be by you so ordained or appointed, to do according to the tenor of 
these ])rescnts. 

** And also we give and grant unto you full power and authority, at your discretion, 
from lime to time and at all times, to make, constitute, and ordain, laws, statutes, and 
ordinances for the government, ordering, ruling, and military discipline of our said 
army or armies, and every or any part thereof, and of all and every officer and officers, 
person and persons, of, in, and belonging to the same, and for touching and concern- 
ing all and every the prisoners, goods, booty, or spoil that shall or may happen to be 
at any lime liy y(3u, or any officer, or any other person of the said army or armies, or 
any jmrt thereof, taken and concerning all other matters whatsoever in any wise to 
the sail I army, or this your employment belonging. And the same laws, statutes, 
ortlinances, and every of them to cause to be proclaimed in such places, and at such 
limes as to you shall seem meet, and the same and every of them to put in execution, 
and to appoint and ordain such pains and penalties, either by loss of life, or member, 
place, office, money or goods, or otherwise, in the said laws, ordinances, and statutes, 
and every or any of them, as in your discretion you shall think meet, and to cause to 
be attached, apprehended, and imprisoned, or pardoned, or left or set at liberty at 
your discretion, all and every, or any person or persons offending against any of the 
said statutes, laws and ordinances, and against or concerning such person or persons, 
to command such proceeding, and to use either such justice, or such mercy, as to you 
shall seem most meet. And we do hereby grant and ordain that all and every the 
statutes, laws, and ordinances, so from time to time and at any time to be made, con- 
stituted or ordained by you, shall have full power and force, and remain, and be in 
the said army and armies, and every part thereof respectively, in full power and iorce, 
according as you shall make, constitute, or ordain. 

“And further, that you shall have from time to time, and at all times during the 
force of this our commission, full power to pardon and remit all and every crimes and 
offences whatsoever committed against the said laws, statutes or ordinances, or any of 
them, or against the laws martial or law marshal in the said army, or any part thereof, 
or by any officer, soldier, or other, being part thereof, or belonging thereunto. 

“And we fiirthcr, fonts, our heirs and successors, do grant by these our letters 
patent, that no person or persons whatsoever shall be proceeded against, molested, 
sued, or in any wise impeached in any court whatsoever, or otherwise, for any crime 
or offence whatsoever, so as aforesaid by you pardoned or remitted, nor sued, im- 
peached, or molested in any court whatsoever, being finally determined and sentenced 
according to the power and jurisdiction by these presents given and granted by us as 
arnresai<h 
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And further we give and grant unto you power, liberty, and authority upon all 
occasions, when to you it shall seem meet and necessary, it you be not by us other* 
wise expressly commanded, to come and repair to our person, wheres(fevcr wt; shall 
be, and there, or at, in, near, or about our court and household to remain until we 
shall signify to you our express pleasure for your departure or return. 

‘‘ And further also we give and grant to you full power and authority from time 
to time, and at all times; to appoint and constitute one or more commissary or 
commissaries, and any other officer or officers as to you shall seem meetesl, Inr tlu* 
providing and taking up of victuals, and all or any other provision f(>r the said army 
or armies, or any part thereof, and to give him or them respectively power and 
warrant so to do from time to time and, at all times, within any part of our said 
kingdoms, dominions, and territories, or any of them. 

“ And further also by yourself, or others deputed or authorised by you,^ to take up 
and use such carriages, horses, boats, or other vessels as in your cliscretion, and as 
often as you shall think meet, shall be needful for the conveying or comlucting of the 
said arinymr armies, or any part thereof, or for bringin^^ or carrying ammunition, 
ordnance, artillery, victuals, and all or any other provisions necessary or requisite 
for the said army or armies, or any part thereof, to or from any place or places, 
according to the intent of these presents. And to that intent and purpose to depute 
and authorise, and give warrant or warrants to any person or persons whatsoever for 
such taking up and use as aforesaid. 

“ And further from time to time to give warrant and authority to our treasurer or 
treasurers of the said army or armies for the time being, for the issueing and paying 
of all and every such sums of money as are or shall be from time to time payable to 
any person or persons whatsoever in the said army or armies, or any part thereof, or 
due to any person or persons whatsoever, by reason of the same respectivclj^, 

‘‘ And we do further hereby give power and authority to you our Ca])tain-(,ieneral, 
for causes especially moving you, by your letters under your seal, from time ttJ time, 
as often as to you it shall seem meet, to grant safe conducts, as well general as special, 
in all places by land or by water, to any person or persons whatsoever, generally lo 
do and execute all and every thing and things which to the office of a Caplain-( General 
of an army under us doth belong, and which for the good and safety of us and ouv 
state and the government and discipline of our said" army shall be by you thought 
expedient and necessary. 

“ And for the better execution of this our service, we do further give unto you 
onr Captain-General full power and authority, as you in your discretion shall think 
meet, and for the advancement of this our service, to command all our garrisons and 
our forts and castles, now fortified or hereafter to be fortified, and to amove, displace, 
or continue the governors, captains, or other inferior officers, soldiers, and garrisons, 
as to your cliscretion shall seem meet, and the occasion of the service shall require, 
and to furnish the same garrisons, castles, and forts, with other governors, commanders, 
and soldiers, as you shall think meet for the safety and good of our army and the 
advancement of our service. 

To have, hold, exercise, and enjoy, all and every the powers and antlmritics 
aforesaid, by you our said Captain-General, and by your deputy and dcpulies as 
aforesaid, during our will and pleasure. And we will and command you our Caplain- 
General, that with all speed you do execute the premises with eftect, 

^‘Wherefore we will and command all and singular lieutenants of our counties, 
and lieutenants special, dukes, marquises, earls, viscounts, barons, baronets, knights, 
sheriffs, treasurer or treasurers of our said army, mayors, bailiffs, constables, captains, 
and all other officers and soldiers, ministers, and all and every our loving suljecls, of 
what estate, degree, or condition soever he or they shall be, that they and evcT)^ of 
them respectively, with their power and servants, from time to time, according as tliey 
shall be commanded by you, or authorized according to the purport and intent of these 
our letters-patent and the authority and power to you herein given, ha obedient tc) yois, 
and attendant, aiding, assisting, counselling, and helping you, and ready at your 
commandment in the due execution hereof, as they and every of them tender (uir 
displeasure, and will answer to the contrary at their perils. 

‘‘And further, our pleasure is, and we do hereby give and grant for us, our htars, 
and suceessors, that whatsoever either you or anf other ]')erson or persons, of wh:U 
degree, office, state, or condition soever, upon or by your commission, warrant, or 
command, shall do by virtue or authority of this our commission or letlcrs-patcnts, or 
according to our instructions aforesaid, or according to the tenor, effect, or purport of 
this our commission, touching the execution of the premises or any jnirt thereof, both 
you and the said other person or persons, upon the shewing forth of these <mr letters-. 
I^atents, or the constat or the enrolment thereof, shall be in all and every <)rour c<nir{s, 
and elsewhere in our dominions, discharged and acquitted in that behalf, against us, 
our heirs and successors, and free from all impeachment and other molesltiUon for the 
same. 
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“ In witness whereof we have caused these our letters to be made patents. Witness 
ourself, at Westminster, the third day of August, in the twelfth year of our reign. 

By the King. , Baeker. ; 

f fCharles, by the grace of God, Kling of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, 
Defender of the Faith, See, 

^‘To our trusty and well-beloved General George Monck, greeting. Upon the 
great confidence we repose in your courage, conduct, fidelity, and affection to us and 
the good of our kingdoms, we, by these presents, constitute and appoint you to be 
Cap tain -General and Commander-in-chief of all forces which are or shall l)e raised for 
our service within our kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the territories 
thereunto belonging, giving you full power and authority to order, conduct, and 
command the same in all things, according to the laws and customs of war, and 
therewith to fight, kill and destroy all who are or shall be in arms against us, and to 
seize on any forts or places in rebellion against our authority, and to keep and defend 
the same for us and in our name, and to do and execute all acts and powers belonging 
to the duty and office of a Captain-General and Commander-in- Chief ; and we hereby 
re(|uire all major-generals, colonels, and other inferior officers and soldiers under you, 
to <^bey you in all things as Captain-General and Commander-in-Chief of all our forces 
within our said kingdoms and dominions ; and you are to be obedient to such orders 
as you shall from time to time receive from us ; for all which, this our commission 
shall be your sufficient warrant. 

‘‘Given at our Coitrt at, 


APPENDIX No. 11. 

ROYAL WARRANT, JUNE, i66i.-~ADJUTANTS. 

(W.O. records.) 

“ Charles R. ■■ 

“ ( )ur will and pleasure is, that the several officers hereafter named, and under the 
salaries and entertainment herein expressed, be added to our establishment of the 
fnr(x:s lately by us raised for the defence of our person and government, and continued 
in our pay from the day of their respective constitutions, until further order to the 
contrary, signified by us, or our right trusty and right entirely beloved cousin and 
counsellor, George, Duke of Albemarle, Captain General ,of our forces ; and the Com- 
missary General of the musters, paymaster, and all other officers and persons 


concerned, are to take notice hereof. 

Given under our sign manual at Whitehall, this 

P, Mensem. 

“ One adjutant to his Majesty’s regiment of foot, at 4.?. per 

diem ... ... 5 12 o 

“ One adjutant to his Grace George,, Duke of Albemarle’s 

regiment of foot at 4^*, per diem ... 512 D 

“ One Quarter-master to his Majesty’s regiment of Horse 

at 5,y, per diem ... 700 

“One Kettle-drum for the King’s Regt. of Horse at 3^ 

per diem ... ... ... ... ... 4 4 0 


£22 S o 

s, d, 

“ Col. Russell desires there may be added one sergt. 

to the King’s company at ... i 6 per diem 

“ A drum major at ... ... ... ■ x ,6 ,, 

“ A marshall at .... . 4 0 , ,, 

{Endorsed.) 

“June, 1661. Order for adjutants, &c., to be added to the Establishment.” 
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APPENDIX No. III. 

ROYAL WARRANTS, 2 APRIL, 1672, &c. -DRAGOONS. 
(W.O, records*) 


Charles R. " . 

“Our will and pleasure iSj that a Regiment of Dragoons, which we have 
ostabU-shccl and ordered to be raised* in twelve Troops of fcmrscore in each beside 
officers, who arc to be under the command of Our mo.st dear and inost enlirt'ly 
beloved cou.sin Prince Rupert, shall be armed out of Our stores remaining within Our 
office of the Ordinance as followeth ; that is to say, three corporals, two serjeants, the 
gentlemen of arms, and twelve soldiers of each of the said twelve Troops, are to have 
and carry each of them one halbard, and one case of pistols with holster ; and the 
rest of the soldiers of the several Troops aforesaid, are to have and to carry each of 
them one matchlock musquet, with a collar of bandaleers, and also to have and carry 
one bayonet, or great knife : That each lieutenant have and carry one partisan ; and 

that two drums be delivered out for each Troop of the said Regiment” 

“ taking care that the arms you delivered out of our stores unto the four Barbadoes 
companies, (which are to be mounted and advanced to be troops of dragoons in the 

said regiment) be then delivered back into our stores” “And for so 

doing &c. 

“Given at our Court at Whitehall, the second day of April, 1672, in the 34th 
year of our reign. 

“ By his Majesty’s command, 

“ARMNurroN;” 

To&e. 

SirThos. Chicheley, Knt, 

Master Genl of Our Ordnance. 

Royal Warrt., 9 April, 1677-8, for armament of Prince Rupert’s (.second) regt, of 
Dragoons, then raised, ordered per troop of i Capt., i Lt., i Cornet, i (^)i%-Mr., 
2 Serjts., 3 Corpls., 2 Drummers, and 80 “private soldiers” ; 2 Partisan.s, 6 Halberts, 
12 Fusils, 68 Musquets (with slings to all the firearms), 80 Cartridge-boxes, 80 
Bayonets, 6 cases of pistols, 2 Drums. 

Royal Warrt. of 13 April, 1678, for H.M.’s regt. of Dragoons under the E. of 
Feversham, orders the firearms to be aU snaphances* 


APPENDIX No. IV. 

ROYAL WARRANT, 3 MAY, 1672.— ARMAMENT. 
(W.O. records.) 


“ Charles R. 

“ Upon consideration of the annexed Certificate of Major John Miller, it is our 
will and pleasure that out of the stores of our Office of the 'Ordnance you cause 
ninety-one snaphance musquets, ninety-one matchlock must{uet.s, one hundred and 
eighty-two collars of bandileers (suitable to the rest of their bandoleers), nine halberts, 
one drum, twelve barrels of powder, with a double proportion of match, to be 
delivered to such officer as the said Major Miller shall appoint, for the list of the nine 
companies here in town (as they are now to be recruited) of the Coldstream regimmit 
of our Guards, under the command of our right trusty and riglu well beloved'cmisin 
and counsellor William, Earl of Craven, except the said drmn, which is for tht; use of 
Captain John Huitson’s company, now in our fleet, for which this, with, the 
indenture or receipt for them, shall be your warrant and discharge. 

“ Given at our Court at Whitehall, the 3rd day of May, 1672. 

“ By H.M.’s command, 

„ “ ARijNcrroN,” 

“ To our right trusty and well-beloved CQimsellor 
Sir Thomas Chichely, Knight, our Master 
General of our Ordnance. 
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‘‘For recruits to Captain Coke’s company when he went to sea: 10 firelock 
musqiiets, 10 match locks, 20 collars of bandaleers. 

“ For recruiting nine companies Si fire lock musquets, 8i match locks, 162 collars 
of bandaleers, broad belts, and covered with leather. One halbert for each company 
-—9 halberts,'.' 

** Captain Huitson, one drum, broken on ship board. Twelve barrels of powder, 
with a double proportion of match. 

These I do hereby certify, under my hand, this 1st of May, 1672, 

“Jo. Miller.” 


APPENDIX No, V. 

WARRANT, 10 FEBRY., 1659-60. —ARMAMENT. 
(W.O. records,) 


“ To the Officers of the Ordnance in the Tower of London. 

“I desire you to exchange the old muskets and deliver new arms in their stead to 
my regiment, 

“ Given under my hand 10 February, 1659/60. 

“ George Monck.” 


APPENDIX No. VI. 

WARRANT, 14 APRIL, i66o.— ARMAMENT. 
(Record office.) 


“ To the Officers of the Ordnance in the Tower of London. 

“ You are, upon sight hereof, to receive from Major Nicholls all the Match-lock 
musquets of the four Companies of my regt. , now lying in the Tower of London, and 
deliver so many snaphance musquets to him or whom he shall appoint : and in so 
doing this shall be your Warrant. 

“ Given under my hand at St. James’s, 14 April, 1660. 

“George Monck.” 


APPENDIX No. VII. 

WARRANT, 15 NOVR., 1678,— BAYONETS. 
(W.O. records.) 


“James, Duke of Monmouth, &c., &c., 

“ Captain -General of His Majesty’s Land Forces, &c. 

“These are to require you, out of such monies as are or shall come into your 
hands, to pay unto John Gibbons, or whom he shall appoint, the sum of Eight 
pounds eight shillings, the same being due to Philip Russell, as of His Majesty’s 
gracious bounty to him for his invention of a new sort of Bayonett And for so 
doing, &c., &c. 

“ Given under my hand, 15 Novr., 1678. 

“ Monmouth. 


2 E 


“ To, Lemuel Kingdon, Esqr.’ 
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^ APPENDIX No. VIII. ; ; ■ 

ROYAL .WARRANT (BADGES), WINCHESTER, i SEPTEMBER, 1684. 


*‘Chark\sR. ■ . ■ . . . - 

For the better distinction of Our several Officers serving m Om: LomiKmies ol 
Foot, Our will and pleasure is, that all Captains of hoot wear no other Corsttlel Uuin 
of the colour of gold; all Lieutenants, black corselets studded with gold, aiu! Ihe 
Pinsigns corselets of silver. And We do likewise think fit that all Lieuleuauts of 
Foot carry pikes and not partisans, which we do hereby order to he returned into the 
office of Our Ordnance. And We do further direct that authentic copies hereof be, 
&c., transmitted to those concerned, &c., &c. 

Given, See., at ** Winchester, I September, 1684. 

“By His Majesty’s Command, 

“Sunderland,” 


APPENDIX No. IX, 


ROYAL WARRANT, i FEBRY,, 1 677-8. -^CLOTHING, 
(W.O. records.) 


“ For assuring payment for Clothes for all the new-raised soldiers and recruits in the 

present conjuncture. 

Charles R. 

“ B'cr the new clothing with a cloth coat lined with baize, one pair of kcarscy 
breeches, lined, with pockets, two shirts, two cravats, one pair of .shoes, one pair of 
yarn hose, one hat, edged, and hat-band, one sash, and also one sword and belt — the 
Non-Commission Officers and soldiers of the new companies and recruits that .shall 
be raised in pursuance of Our respective additional Establishments, dated ihe loth 
and 14th January, 1677/8, Our will and pleasure is that the said clothing be satisfied 
for out of the off-reckonings of their pay, over and above their weekly subsistence- 
money, from time to time. And in case the said new-raised forces be disbanded 
before the off-reckonings reserved shall be sufficient to pay for the above clothing, 
what they fall short shall be paid out of Our treasure then remaining, or to come into, 
your hands, provided that the particulars before-mentioned do not exceed hfty-three 
shillings in the whole for each man. 

Given, &c., “ Whitehall, i Feby., 1677/8. 

“ To Lemuel Kingdon, Esq. , 

“ Paymaster of the Forces. ” 


APPENDIX No. X. 

ROYAL WARRANT, 30 DECK., 169S.-CAPS, PIKES, BADGISS. 
(W.O Records.) 


“William R., 

“For the better regulating several particulars wherein alleratitniH have been 
introduced in Our army contrary to Our Royalintentions, we do hereby declare Our 
Royal will and pleasure to be ; 

“ First, That none of our regts, or companies of Foot do wear caps, excepting only 
the Royal Regiment of Fusileers, the Regt of Scots Iffisilecrs, and the Granadeers 
of each respective regiment. 

“ Second, That there be fourteen pikemen in each com})y. c)f sixty memexcerUing 
the two regts. afore-mentioned, and the granadeers ; and that each company of Oar 
Foot-Guards have likewise a proportionable number of iiikcs. 
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^ Third, That each Captain of Foot, while he is upon duty, do carry a pike, the 
Lieutenant a partisan, and every Ensign a half-pike when he does not carry his 
Colours.”'' 

Continues to enjoin Commanding Officers to see these instructions oheyecl 
Given, &c., ‘‘ Kensington, 30 Deer., 1695.” 

“ By His Majesty’s Command, 

“Wm. Blathwayi\” 

(Addressed to several Colonels as well as to General Officers.) 


APPENDIX No. XL 

WARRANT, 15 APRIL, 1667.— ARMAMENT. 
(W.O Records.) 


Being a Warrant for the addition of two Companies to the Coldstream Guards, 
and for their armament with — 

30 Pikes. 

60 Musquets with bandaleers. 

13 Firelocks. 

103 Swords. 

2 Plalberds. 

1 Partisan, 

2 Drums. 


APPENDIX No. XII. 

ROYAL WARRANT, 17 JANRY., 1677-8. -STRENGTH AND 
ARMAMENT. 

(W.O. Records.) 


“ Charles R. 

“ Whereas We have thought fit, for the occasion of Our services, to raise and 
establish eight Companies to be added to the twelve Compies. of Our Coldstream 
Regt. of Foot-Guards, so as to consist of twenty compies. of One hundred men in each 
compy, , Iresides Officers ; that is to say, One Captain, One Lieutenant, One Ensign, 
Three Serjeants, Three Corporals, and Two Drummers : Our will and pleasure is, 
that out of the stores within the office of Our Ordnance, you cause to be delivered to 
the regt, — ' 

8 Partisans, 

24 Halberts, 

16 Drums with sticks, 

550 Musquets, 

274 Pikes, and 

550 Collars of Bandaleers, 

and for so doing,” &c, , «&c. 

Given, &c., “ Whitehall, 17 Jnnry., 1677/8.” 

By His Majesty’s Command, 

“ J- Williamson.” ,, 

R. Warrt., ii Janry., 1677-8, is for raising the Companies of the First Foot 
Guards to 100 men ; and similar Warrts. of the same date to similar purport for the 
Coldstream, and the “ Holland ” Regt. (Third Foot). 

R. Want., 31 Janry., 1677-8, is for an issue of arms to various Companies in the 
same proportion as above. 

R. Want., 16 Mar., 1678, is for arms to several new Foot Regts,, all in the same 
proportions as above. All from W.O. records. 


3'."E ,2^ 
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APPENDIX No. XIII. 

ROYAL WARIiANT, 13 APRIL, 1678.— GRANADEKRS. 

(W.O. racordB.) 


Whoroas, &c.» wc have added eight Companies oftiranackH'rs to (he ohlosl 

regiments of Foot”; orders that the arm.s shah Ire per Company ol i C,^aptanu 
2 Lieutenants, 3 Serjeants, 3 Corporals, and 100 Privates ; vkt, : - 

103 Fusees with Slings to each, 

103 Cartridge-boxes with Girdles. 

103 Granade-pouches. 

103 Bayonets. 

103 Hatchets with Girdles to them. 

SHalberds, 

2 Partisans. 


APPENDIX No. XIV. 

ROYAL WARRANT, 28 JUNE, i683.-ARMAMENT. 

(W.O. records.) 


Being an order for exchanging the arms of the 24 Companies of the First FcmI 
Guards, each Company to receive-— 

“ 43 Snaphance Musquets. 

20 Pikes. 

3 Large Pole-axes for Corporals. 

2 Halberds. 

2 Drums.” 


APPENDIX No. XV. 

LIEUTENANTS COMMISSION, 26 JUNE, 1660. 
(Sloane MSS. 3,299.) 


*‘Sir George Monck, Captain-General and Comrnander-in-Chief of all His 
Majesty^s Forces in England, Scotland, and Ireland, Ma.ster of His Majesty’s Horse, 
Knight of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, and one of His Majc.sly’s l\hjst 
Honble. Privy Council. 

“ To James Pembruge, Lieutenant : By virtue of the power and authority to me 
given by His Most Excellent Majesty Charles the Second, by the grace, I 

do hereby constitute and appoint you, James Pembruge, to be Lieutenant to CaptJiin 
Annesley his Company of Foot in Colonel Allsop his regiment, under my command 
for the service of His Majesty, You are therefore to take into your charge and 
the said Compy. as Lieutenant thereof, and duly exercise the officers and soldiers of 
the same in arms; and also to use your best care and endeavour to kee{) (liem in good 
order and discipline, commanding them to obey you as their Lieut., and you are like- 
wise to follow and observe such orders and direction.^ as you shall from lime (o time 
receive from His Majesty, the Parliament, Privy Council, or my.self : and also you are 
to obey the superior officers of the regt. and army, according to the discipline of war, 
in pursuance of the trust reposed in you, and your duty to His Maje.sty. 

“ Given under my hand and seal, at the Cockpit, the 26th day of June, 1660, and 
in the twelfth year of His Majesty’s reign. 

There are many similar Commissions in W.O. Com, BiHik.s, 
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' No. XVL 

ROYAL WARRANT, 31 JANRY., 167 7* -“STRENGTH. 

(W.O. records.) 


. . . . . . . . * . . And yon are likewise to give order to tbe 

respective Captains of your Regiment, and yonr own Captain-Lieutenant, that they 
recruit their troops respectively to threescore Soldiers apiece by the ist of March 
next, at which time the additional establishment for them will commence ; and We 
do bid you very heartily farewelL 

“ Given at Our Court at Whitehall, the 31st day of January, 1677. 

‘‘ By his Matys. Command, 

‘‘Williamson.' 

“ To Our Right trusty and Right well-beloved Cousin 
and Counsellor Aubrey, Earl of Oxford, Collonelf 
of our Regt of Horse Guards.” 


APPENDIX No. XVIL 

ROYAL :WARRANT, 14 JANY., 1687-8. —PRECEDENCE. 

(W.O. records.) 


“James R. 

“ For the better ascertaining' the rank and command of the Captain-Lieutenant 
in Our First Regt. of Foot-Guards ; AVe do hereby declare Our will and pleasure 
that the Captain-Lieutenant of Our First Regt. of Foot-Guards shall at all times 
have the rank and command as youngest Lieutenant-Colonel and Captain in the saicl 
regt., according to the date of his Commission of Captain- Lieutenant in the said 
.regt. 

Given, &€., “Whitehall, 14 Jany., 1687-8.” 

“ By His Majesty’s Command, 

, ^ Wm. Blathwayt.” , 


, APPENDIX. No. XVIIL 

ROYAL WARRANT,.! DECK., ■, 1675, AND 6 FEBR., i683-4*-~ 

PRECEDENCE. 

(W.O. Records.) 


“ Charles R. 

For the preventing of all Questions and Disputes that might arise for or concern- 
ing the Ranks of the several Regiments, Troops and companies wch, now are or at 
any time hereafter shall he employed in Or. Service, and of the several Officers and 
Commanders of the same, as well upon Service and in the Field, as in all Councellsof 
War, and other Military occasions, where they shall be called upon to appear in their 
res])ective Qualities, We have thought good to issue out these following Rules and 
Directions, viz. 

“ I. Idrst, as to the Foot, the Regt. of Guards take place of all other Regts., and 
tht‘ Col. to be always reckoned and take place as the first Foot Col., the Goklstreame 
K<jgt. of Guards to take place next ; Our most dear and most intirely beloved Brother, 
James, Duke of Fork’s Regiment immediately after ; and all other Colonels to take 
place accruding to the dates of their Commissions. 

“ 2. That the several Regiments that are not of our Guards take place, according to 
their respective seniorities, from the time they were raised, so that no Regiment is to 
lose its precedency by the death of their Colonel. 
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‘‘3. As to the Horse, That the tliree Troopes of Guards take place hofore ail 
others; that the Captains take their Ranks as oldest Colonels of Horse : the Lieu- 
tenants, as oldest Majors ; the Comets as eldest Captains of Horse ; aiul the ( iuy<ion.s, 
as youngest Captains of llorse. That when the Troops marcli willi their ('oloms, the 
officers of the same degree do command according to the seniority ot the* Tmojis 
respectively ; but when they are commanded out in Parties, the Officers ot the same 
degree are to command according to the dates of their Comnrissious. That Our ( >\vu 
Regt. of llorse take place immediately after the Guards, and the Col <d it havir 
precedency immediately after the Captains of the Guards, and hofore all other ( 'olouels 
of Horse, whatever change may be of the Colonel; and all the oitlcers then^ot, of 
like or the same degree, do take place according to the dates of their ('onniiissioits. 

“4. Tliat the eldest Colonels do in all occasions command; and when there 
shall be no Colonel upon the place, then the Lieutenant-Colonel of the eldest ^HegL ; 
and in like manner, where no Lieut, -Col. the Majr,, and so dt)wn to the Captains 
and other inferior officers. 

‘‘5. That all officers under the condition of a General officer, when they shall 
happen to be put into any Garrison, shall, during there being there, obey the (hna*. 
of the same, or his deputies. And it is Our further Will and Pleasure, That (.air most 
dear and most intirely beloved Son James Duke of Monmouth, do communicate these 
Our Orders &!C. &c. See* 

“ Given at Our Court at Whitehall the first day of December, 1675. 

“By His Mats. Command, 

“ J. WiLIJAMSON. 

“ To Our most dear and most intirely beloved Son, 

James, Duke of Monmouth,*’ 

N.B. — The above is marginally noted in the W.O, order book “ Concerning tin* 
“ precedence in the Guards and Pbrees, comprehending the purport of several ordets 
“ m being ” ; so that these rules date farther back. See also Ap]). XLIL 

In 1684 appeared another Warrant, dated Whitehall, 6 Kebr., 1683 -4, respecting 
Infantry alone, in which the above Regulations are repeated almost verbatim, except- 
ing that after mention of the Coldstream Guards it proceeds “After which Our 
“ Scotch Regiment and Tanger Regiment, Our Most Dear and Most entirely Beloved 
“ Brother James Duke of York’s Regiment are to have precedency as they are here 
“ ranked. 

In Clause 2 after “ death of their Colonels,”—** and all Captains are to take place 
** within their respective regiments according to the dates of their Commissions.” The 
Warrant then concludes at once with an order for general promulgation. (W.O. 
records.) 


APPENDIX No. XIX. 

ENSIGN’S COMMISSION, 23 JANY., 1663/4. 
(W.O. Com. Bks.) 


“George Duke of Albemarle, Earl of Torrington, Baron Monck of Potheridge, 
Beauchamp and Tees, Captain-General and Commander-in-Chief of all His Majesiy's 
Forces, Knight of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, Master of His Majesty's 
Horse, and one of His Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council : 

** By virtue of the power and authority to me given l)y His Most excellent IMa jesty 
Charles the Second &c. kc. I do hereby constitute andapj^oint you, Anlliony Vincem, 
to be Ensign to my own Company of Foot in my own Regiment under my conumuni, 
for the service of Plis Majesty : you are therefore to take into your charge ami cart* 
the said Company as Ensign thereof, and duly to exercise the Officers ami sol(ij<Ts 
the same in Arms, and use your best care and endeavour to keep them in good order 
and discipline, hereby commanding them to obey you as their Ensign ; niul you are 
likewise to follow and observe such orders and directions as you shall from {hue to 
time receive from Plis Majesty or myself; and also you are to obey die superior 
Officers of the said Company, Regiment, and Army, according to the liiscipUue of 
war, in pursuance of the trust reposed in you, and your duty to His Majesty. 

*; Given under my hand and seal at the Cockpit, the 23nl day of [anuary, 1661/4, 
and in the fifteenth year of Plis Majesty’s reign. 


** AM'IKMAKLK/ 
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APPENDIX No. XX. 

LETTER, HORSE GUARDS, 9 OCTOBER, 1697. —QUARTERS. 
(W.O. records.) 

** Sir, —— 

** The King having ordered the three troops of horse, one troop of Grenadier 
Guards, and four battalions of Foot Guards, to come over from Flanders witli the 
first opportunity, and be quartered in and about London, in the usual quarters of the 
guards, I desire you will acquaint the bench of justices with it, that they may order 
a review to be made of all the quarters as soon as possible, and there shall be an 
officer of each of the regiments of foot to go along with the constables or such other 
personas the justices shall appoint. You will press to have this done as soon as 
possible, to avoid the confusion that may otherwise happen, if the troops should come 
over before this matter is settled. The number of troops that are to come over you 
will see by the enclosed. 

“ I am Sir 

“ Your obedient humble servant 

‘^George Clark.'’ 
(Secretary at War in the absence 
of Mr, Blathwayt). 

To Mr. Crawford, 

(Commry. of Musters). 

Includes 3 trocms of Horse-Guards ; one troop of Granadeer-Guards ; First Regt. 
of Foot-Guards ; Coldstream Regt. of Foot-Guards ; and one Company of Cadees ” 
consisting of 3 Serjts., i capt. of arms, 3 Corpls., 2 Drummers, and 80 Cadees. 


APPENDIX No. XXL 

HEADS OF THE LATE LORD-GENERAL’S FUNCTION, 1678. 
(State Paper Office.) 


Endorsed Heads of the late Lord-Generat s Function f Endorsed by 

Sir Joseph Williamson (1678). 

His Mfajesties establishment comprizes all military officers in His Majesties 
guards, forces, and garrisons, with the number of each troop, regiment, and company, 
and their pay respectively. The officers’ commissions are all entered in the office of 
the Commissary-General of the Musters, by which they know the names of the 
persons commissioned for the said military offices, and by the establishment it appears 
what numbers of soldiers are allowed to be under their respective commands. The 
Commissaries-General (thus governed in the business of the musters) do muster the 
forces and garrisons seven times in every year ; that is to say, two musters of forty- 
two days each, in summer, when the days are long, and five musters of fifty-six days 
each for the rest of the year. Of every muster of a troop or company, three rolls are 
signed by ye Commissaries of ye officers, one of which rolls, written in parchment, is 
carried to the Paymaster-General, who thereupon audits the accompt of what is clue 
upon each muster to the troops, regiments, and companies respectively, and sent 
certificates or debentures for the same to the late Lord-General, upon which he gave 
warrants to Sir Stephen Fox to pay the monies due to them accordingly, soon after 
llie expiration of every muster. One other of the said muster rolls was still kept by 
ye. commissaries, and the third roll was kept by ye officers of the respective troops, 
regiments, and companies. 

“ In garrisons and quarters where no allowances was settled for fire and candle for 
the guards kept by them in His Majesties establishment, the late Lord- General gave 
warrants to the Paymaster-General for twelve-pence a day for fire and candle for the 
guards kept by each company; and the late Lord-General likewise gave warrants 
to lire Paymaster-General for the payment of all others needful contingent charges of 
His Majesties forces and garrisons, all which allowances and payments were assigned 
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to be paid out of the monies allowed and designed (in His Majestios_ establishment) 
for contingent charges, the same (in the present establishment) being thirteen hundred 
pounds per annum. 

No troops or companies removed or changed their tjuarters but by warrant from 
the Lord-General, who (but upon absolute neceHsity) would luU appoint the same 
unless it were soon after ye expiration of a muster, because at these limes they were 
usually furnished with monies to pay their quarters at the places from vvlutncc llu-y 
removed. 

^bArmes and ammuniliem for the guards, forces, and garrisons was issued out by 
order from the Lord-General, directed U> the Commissaries of I lis Majesties < Irdinmuu! ; 
but where great supplies were desired of stores for i^arrLsons, it was first brought to 
His Majesties or the C<)uncers consideration, unless it were for the changitig of new 
arms for old unserviceable arms spent or spoiled in His Majesties service. Iii all 
orders for parties to march the constables were rccpiired to l>e assisting for the 
quartering of them upon their march in Inns, victualling-houses, and ale-houses. All 
orders for convoyes of His Majesties treasure directed that the officers commanding 
those convoyes should observe such orders as should be given them V)y the conductor 
or other civil officer who had the charge of the treasure (whose names were usually 
sent from the Commissaries of the Treasury Chamber or the Navy Office, and were 
inserted in the orders) until the treasure were safely lodged at the place of its 
designation. 

“ Upon information of disobedience of inferior officers towards their superior 
officers or of soldiers to their officers, or other great offences, the Lord-(aeneraI gave 
commissions to court-martials to examine such offences, and to bring such offenders io 
their trial and condigne punishment, provided that the same extended not to tlie 
taking away of life or limb, lesser offences being punished by regimental court- 
martial or court-martials of the garrisons, 

^‘Complaints of creditors of officers or soldiers were usually referred to their 
superior officers to examine and compose the differences, or report the cases to tlui 
Lord-General. After reports that the debts were just, if the debtor Ixnng an officer 
did not satisfy his creditor by payment or security within a time limited, the General 
then left him to the law ; and if it were the case of a private sohlier, the General 
ordered his captain to discharge him, and to entertain another into his place. In the 
orders leaving officers to the law, there was a restriction that their persons should not 
be arrested. Whensoever His Majesty gave order for the raising of any forces, and 
had given commissions to the officers, the General gave orders to them for the 
raising of their men by beat of drum for the arming, quartering, and for the mustering 
of each troop and company (as soon as half the numbers established for them should 
be brought to be mustered), and likewise for the paying of them from the day of 
their first muster (as soon as conveniently might be) to tlie day of the then next 
general muster of the forces, that all the musters might commence together. 

“ When His Majesty gave orders for the disl)anding or reducing of any of the 
forces, the General sent orders to the troops, regiments, or companies, for the dis- 
banding or reducing of them accordingly (by a day limited in the orders, from which 
time their pay is determined), and for the delivering up of their arms into I lis Majesties 
stores, and sending the General a receipt for the same, which receipts the General 
sent to the Commissaries of the Ordinance. No addition was made to the establisli- 
ment but by additional establishments prepared by the General, who sent, under his 
hand (at the bottom) five duplicates of them to his Majesties principal Secretary of 
State, to be humbly presented to his Majesty. After his Majesty signed them, they 
were distributed as followeth, to wit, one of them to the General, one of them t,o his 
Majesties Principal Secretary, one of them to the Paymaster-General, another to the 
Commissary-General, and one of them to the Commissaries of the Treasury ; and the 
like course was taken about all general establishments. 

“The forces in town quarter in the City and Liberties of Westminster, and in the 
outlets of the City of London without the walls ; the justices of peace direct therein, 
and the quarter-masters and constables signed the billets they are all iii'ion inns, 
victualing-houses, taverns, and ale-houses ; complaints of quarters, or of tlifferences 
between soldiers and townsmen, were by the General still referred to the (d* 
Craven, whose influence with the civil magistrates always tended to the compoHiue or 
according of those differences, and was always effectual in that behalf.'’ 
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APPENDIX No. XXIL 

ROYAL WARRANT, 28 MAY, i686. GRATUITIES FOR WOUNDS. 

(W.O. records.) 


‘‘ Whereas, by the Establishment of our Forces, We Rave been graciously pleased 
to direct an allowance to be made to such Non-commissioned Officers and Soldiers as 
should be wounded or hurt in our service : Our Will and Pleasure is, that out of such 
monies as are or shall come to your hands for the contingent uses of our Guards, &c. 
you cause the sums following to be paid to the Non-commissioned Officers and 
Soldiers of Our Royal Regt. of Horse, hereunder mentioned, vizt : 

£ s. d. 

30 8 4 
20 o 0 
12 o o 
30 8 4 
A o 0 
5 00 
900 
9 o 0 
900 
20 0 0 
500 
5 00 
30 8 4 
500 
25 o. 0 


£210 50 

Which summes, anuninting in all to two hundred and twenty pounds five shillings, 
are to be paid tc» the said persons in consideration of their wounds, received in our 
service during the late Rebellion ; and for so doing this, together with the Acquittances 
of llie said persons, or their Assigns, shall be your discharge.— Given, &c. the 28th 
of ]\Iay, 1686, in the second year of Our Reign. 

“ By H.M.’s Command, 

■ ^ . “W.B. 

“To our right Trusty and well-beloved Cousin and 
Councillor, Richard, Earl of Ranelagh, Pay- 
master-General of our Guards and Land Forces.” 


APPENDIX No. XXIIL 

ROYAL WARRANT, 13 FEBY., 1677-8.— ARMAMENT. 
(W.O. records.) 


Edwd. Crooke 
Stephen Aston ... 
Price Bevins 
Oxenbridge Harwood 
Clias. Fisher, Trumpeter 
Will. Philpott 
John Wood... 

Sami. Tibbs... 

Thomas White 
Nathaniel Ablet ... 
Geo. Halgate 
John Price ... 

Rowland Lloyd 

James Mills 

Sami. Equisney 


“ Right triusly and well-beloved Councellor, We greet you well. We having 
given order for the recruiting of the respective troops of our own Regiment of Horse 
(hiiirds under the command of our Right trusty and Right entirely beloved Cousin and 
Councillor, Aubrey, Karl of Oxford, with ten Soldiers apiece to make them up to 
threescore in H)}iers apiece besides officers; and being informed that the arms of two 
Soldiers in each of the .said troops, who were many years since discharged (because 
tiieir ])ay was allowed to their said Colonel which is now discontinued), are lost 
or mislaid, and five of the said troops having by our order furnished six men apiece, 
with their arm.s towards Captain Wind’s troop, Our will and pleasure therefore is, 
that, out of our .stores belonging to the Office of our Ordnance, you cause 126 carbines, 
with 126 suilc.s of arms, — to wit. Backs, Breasts, and Potts, to be delivered unto our 
trusty and well-beloved Sir Francis Compton Kt, Major of the said Regiment or to 
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such OHiccr or Officers as he shall appoint, for the arming- of 12 1n)n}H‘rs hi each of 
the ci[>'hl troops for the said Reginrent, and for tlioanning of six lueii apiece I o !h‘ 
lakci/into the said five troops in lieu of the arms of (he nu'n fumished to ('aptain 
Wind's Iroop as aforesaid ; for which this with the indentures «)r rectdpts for thi,‘ same 
shall be your siifficicnl warrant and discharge* 

(liven at Our Cioiirt at Whitelmll the 13th day of February, (677/8. 

“By his Matys, r'omniand, 

“ WlbblAMSON* 

“ To <mr Right trusty and well-beloved Counsellor 
Sir Th<auas Cfikdieley, oiir Master-Cjeneral of 
our Ordnance.” 


APPENDIX ^.No7 XXIV, 

REGULATIOKS FOR THE MUSTERS, 5 MAY, 1663. 
(Oom. State Papers,) 


“Orders and Instructions to be observed by Our Commissary Oeneral of the 
Musters and his Deputy, and by the Officers and soldiers of Our res|*)cc{ive Guards of 
Horse and Fool, and Our several garrisons in Our pay and entertainment. 

“ I. None shall be allowed upon any muster, who 1 )y loss of limbs or <»therw!st‘ is 
unable for Our Service, but by order jfrom ua or Our General 

“2. No Officer or soldier shall be allowed or passed the muster that dilig<*n(ly 
attends not his duty, and is not present at the muster, except absent by permission n( 
us or Our General, or the chief officer commanding the regt., tr(K>p, garrison to 
which he belongs, and none to be absent more than two months in a year, except such 
as arc Members of Parliament, and them during their sitting in Parliament. 

“3. All passes or licenses for being absent shall be presented to the Muster- 
master, who is required to enter the same in a book, fairly written, to prevent 
collusion; and whoever exceeds the time limited by his pass for his absence shall lie 
respited, and not to be allowed the muster without order of Our General 

“4. None shall pi’esent himself or be presented to be mustered by a count enfeit 
name or surname, thereby to defraud Us of Our pay, or upon any other accomj it ; and 
that officer or soldier offending herein, upon complaint thereeffi to Our General shall !(e 
casheered, and also lose his pay for such musters, 

“5. No housekeeper in the usual quarters of Our Guards of Horse or Foot, or 
Our other regts., or in any other garrison, shall be received and entertained into Our 
Service and pay, and mustered as a private soldier, without order of Our General ; nor 
shall any officer demand or receive, directly or indirectly, any sum of money what- 
soever, of or from any non-commission Officer or private soldier for admitting and 
entertaining him into any of Our troops, companies, or garrisons under his command. 

“ 6. All Commissions granted by Us or Our General, to any (Officer in Our pay, 
shall be presented to the Muster-Master, who is to enter the sanu? in a liook, fairly 
written; and no Commission-Officer shall be allowed in musters who is not com- 
missioned by Us or our General, or that refuseth or neglects to enter the same with 
Our Commissary-General of the Musters, or his Deputy. 

“7. None shall be mustered but such as are completely armed; vixb, Km'li 
Horseman to have for his defensive arms, back, breast, and pot, and for his (jff(,'nsi\ e 
arms, a sword, a case of pistols the barrels whereof are not to be \iruler fourteen 
inches in length, and each trooper of Our Guards to have a carbine besides tlie 
aforesaid arms. And the Foot to have each soldier a sword ; and each [likonum a 
pike of sixteen foot long and not under ; and each musqiietecr a iitms<|uel, with a 
collar of bandaleers, the barrel of which musqiiet to lie about four fool long, and to 
contain a bullet fourteen of which shall weigh a pound weight. 

“8. No soldier shall depart from Ms Colours without license of his chief (tfficer 
of the troop, company, or garrison to which he belongs, it being felony by tlie 
Statute of the 1 8th of Henry VI, Cap. 19, 

^ “ Nor shall any non-commission officer or private soldier, after enrolment mid 
being mustered, be dismissed or casheered by any officer without ordm' of Our 
General, or a regimental Court-Martial; and in case such non-commission of{ic<‘r 
or private soldier be of Our troop of Horse-Guards, by a Court consisting of the tluai 
present Commission-Officers of the three troops of Horse-Guards ; nor out of any 
garrison, but by a Court-Martial as Our General shall direct, or liy his (inltr. 

^“9. The Muster-Master shall always give convenient notice to the Officer in 
chief commanding the regt., troop, or company, or garrison, before' the muster-<Iay 
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of tile time and place for the muster, that the officers and soldiers may have time to 
make ready for the muster, and that three muster-rolls may be prepared of their 
respective troops and companies ; in which rolls the names of all the private soldiers 
are to be written alphabetically ; one of which rolls is to be in parchment; for the 
Paymaster, and to be subscribed (with one also which the Muster- Master is to keep) 
by two Commission-Officers at least of their respective troops and compies., together 
with the Muster-Master, and the other muster-roll to be subscribed only by the 
Muster-Master, which the officer is to keep, and no roll to be received and allowed 
by the Muster-Master and Paymaster otherwise, and the said muster-rolls to be 
perfected forthwith after the muster. 

“ 10. No officer or soldier shall he mustered and paid in a double capacity, 
except a general officer or field officer in the same regiment whereof he is a field- 
officer, or governor of a garrison having command of Horse and Foot for our service 
in the same, except by Our special warrant or order of our General ; which warrant 
or order shall be also registered with Our Commissary- General of Musters in a 
book. 

“ II. All officers [and soldiers, together with the Muster- Masters, not^ duly 
observing these orders and instructions, or any of them i*espectively, shall be cashiered. 

“ Whitehall, May 5th, 1663. 

To^ Our Commissary-General of the Musters and his deputies, and to all officers 
and soldiers of Our respective Guards of Horse and Foot, and Our several garrisons 
in Our pay and entertainment. 

‘‘ By His Majesty’s Command, 

(Signed) liENRY Bennet.” 

Fresh Orders to much the same effect were issued 23 Feby., 1679 s 
W.O. records. 


APPENDIX No. XXV. 

ROYAL WARRANT, 6 NOVR., 1688.— ARMAMENT. 
(W.O. records.) 


“ Our Will and Ideasure is, that you cause our Royal Regiment of Horse, under 
your command, to march from Winchester on Thursday, being the eighth day of this 
instant November, to Salisbury, where they are to remain till further order. And 
yon are to cau.se the Regiment to leave their armour at Winchester, with the Mayor 
or Chief Magistrate, taking a receipt for the same, to be delivered by them to the 
Officers of Our Ordnance, or such as shall be appointed by them. 

** Given, <S:c., 6 Novr., 1688. 

*‘W. Blathwayt. 

To our dearly beloved, &c., 

“ James, Duke of Berwick. 

It is His Majesty’s pleasure, that the several Officers may carry their own 
armour with them if they think fit.” 


APPENDIX No. XXVI. 

WARRANT, DUBLIN, ii JANY., 1697-8.— DISBANDMENTS. 
(Dub. State papers. ) 


To Denny Muschampe, Esqr., Muster-Master-General; with reference to Royal 
Letters of I Jany. and of 31 Deer. 

1 )is] landed soldiers may carry away their clothes, cloaks and accoutrements, 

Troops of Horse and Dragoons to be reduced to 46 private soldiers per troop, 
the servants Included.” 

Horses to lie the property of the men if paid for out of the levy-money, and the 
soldier having a year’s service: otherwise the horses to be sold, and the money 
retained for the present. 

Troopers with hor.ses to receive seven days^ Ml pay ; those without, fourteen days’. 
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APPENDIX No. XXVII. 

ROYAL LETTER, 20 MAR., 1698-9.-STRENGTIL 

(Dublint State Papers.) 


RuilucliDD.s to assigned strength Horse Foot ant! l)n\got»ns. 

Vizt. eacli tmop of oiir Ihrse to Iwo (airptirnl.s, one 'rnnnpeler, ami 

thirty-six Private men hcside.s onicers; each troo[) (jf Dragoons l<t (HU' Seijeant, twu 
Corporals, one Drum, one Hoboy and thirty-six j*rivate men liesides Oftieers ; and 
our several regiments of Foot to eleven Cormmnies of two Serjeant.s, two Oirponils, 
one Drum and thirty -six Private men in eacn company bcside.s Officers, Our lioyal 
Regiment only excepted/’ which on arrival in Ireland is to be reduced to twenty-two 
Companies of like numbers. 

(Signed) Blathwayt. 


APPENDIX No. XXVIIL 

ROYAL WARRT., HAMPTON COURT, 29 JULY, i689*-SUPFLY 
OF RATIONS' IN THBJ FIELP, 

(Hark MSS. 7,439*) 


Whereas we have given directions to John Shales Esqre., Our Commissary 
General qf the provisions” to issue provisions to Irish Army in “such quantities 
and sorts as the General or Commander in Chief of said forces should direct ” ; 

Commissary General to furnish Paymaster General with statement of the rates 
and prices of supplies of provisions to troops and latter to withhold subsistence money 
until repaid “ any sum that shall be due for the said provisions, not exceeding four 
pence per diem from Privates and Non-commissioned Officers of Foot and twelve 
pence from Privates and Non-commissioned Officers of Horse and sevenpence farthing 
from Privates and Non-commissioned Officers of Dragoons.” 


APPENDIX No. XXIX. 

ROYAL WARRANT, 28 APRIL, 1684.— ARMABIENT. 
(W.O. records. ) 


Charles R. . ' , ’ ■ 

“ Right trusty and well-beloved Counsellor, We greet you well Having thought 
fit to establish two Companies of Granadeers on foot to be cstaldished to Our two 
Regts. of Guards, consisting of one Captain, two Lieutenants, three Serjeants, three 
Corporals and fifty Private soldiers in each of them: Our will and pleaHure i.s that 
out of Our stores remaining in the office of Our Ordnance you cause to be delivered 
to such officer or officers as the respective Colonels or chief officers of the said regl.s. 
shall appoint to receive the same, two drums* fifty-three light fusee.s with slings, 
three cartouch-boxes with girdles, three halberds, two partisans, fifty-three gramuhs- 
pouches, fifty-three bayonets, fifty-three hatchets with girdlCvS, for eacli of the two 
compies., as soon as they shall have delivered their present arms into the office of 
Ordnance. 

“ And for so doing this,” ^c., oSfcc. 

Given, &c., “ Windsor, 28 April, 1684. 

. . By His Majesty’s Command, 

“ SUNDKKLAND.” 
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APPENDIX No. XXX, 

ROYAL WARRANT, 26 JANY. , ■ 1683-4.— ARMAMENT, 
(W.O. records.) 


Being an Order for exchanging the arms of Twelve Compies, of the Coldstream 
Guards, each Compy, to have 

43 Snaphance Musquets (of the newest pattern). 

20 Pikes. 

2 Halberds. 


APPENDIX No. XXXI. 

ROYAL WARRANT, 14 JANY., 1677-8.— ARMAMENT. 
(W.O. records.) 


Being an order for increasing the strength of the Coldstream Guards by 480 men, 
the arms to be issued for them being 

320 Musquets. 

320 Collars of Bandaleers. 

160 Pikes. 

12 Halberts. 


APPENDIX No. XXXII. 

ROYAL LETTER, i DECR., 1697.— DISBANDMENTS. 
(Dublin State Papers. ) 


Ordering reduction of Foot Companies to 42 Privates, servants included, 2 Sergts., 
3 Corpis., I Drum ; companies of Granadeers only excepted. Each Private and 
I)rummer to be paid three shillings for his sword, and (as well as Serjeants) to be 
allowed * Las of His Majesty’s Royal Bounty ten days’ subsistence from the time of 
their discharge to carry them home” ..... *‘that is, to each Private 3.?. 4^/,” 
The swords to be put into the stores of war. 

The instructions to the Muster Master General upon this Warrant, dated 18 Deer., 
1697, desire him to see that a settlement of accounts is effected between the soldiers 
and their officers; and adds that the soldiers may carry away their “clothes, belt, 
and Knapsack.” 

The above was promulgated by Order, Dublin, 18 Deer., 1697. 


APPENDIX No. XXXIII. 

ROYAL WARRANT, 8 APRIL, 1699.— REDUCTIONS. 
(Dublin State Papers. ) 


Twt) Companies of every regt, of Foot to be reduced. All regts, to consist of 
n Companies of 2 Serjts., 2 Corpis., i Drum, and 36 Privates. 

Ctire to be taken that the “youngest companies” (Granadeers excepted) be the 
<»tU‘s reduced. 
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APPENDIX No. XXXIV. 

14 APL., 1678.— LEVY-MONEY. 

(W.O. records.) 

Clmtles R* 

VVc having thougbt fit anti acounlingly ordered that tlierc shall be 100 men 
raised besides Officers, to serve us a Cnm|)any of (Irnnadeer.s midm’ Oaplain 
VVm. kigg's command, which Compy. We have thought fit to add to the ( 'old.slrt'nm 
Regt. ofOur Foot -( huirds under your command ; and We having allowed the sum of 
One l.tundre<l INnmds lo be ]>ut into your hands as levy-money for the raising of the 
said Comtiany ; We do hereby declare that the said levy-money is to be jiaid unto you 
upon condition that you shall be answerable unto Us for the making and completing 
of the said levy of the said Compy, within six weeks next after that you sluill liave 
received the said levy-money in order to the paying of it to the said Capt. Rigg* 

Given, &c,, Whitehall, 4 ApL, 1678. , 

By H.Mds Command, 

“To Our, &c., &c., ‘7. Williamson. 

“ William, Earl of Craven, . 

“ Col. of the Coldstream Regt. of Our Foot-Guatds.®b 

R. Warrt., same date, for adding Granadeer Companies to Littleton’s (Marine) 
Regt. 

R, Warrt., 6 Apl., 1678, to similar purport, for First Foot-Guards* 

R. Warrt., 13 Apr., 1678, ditto, for “Holland” Regl, (Third Fool). 

R. Warrt., 1 8 Mar., 1678, ditto, for Sir Chas. Wheeler’s Regl. 


APPENDIX No. XXXV* 

ROYAL WARIUNT, 22 FEBY*, i685/6.~BAYONETS. 

(Home Office records.) 

“ James R. 

“ Right trusty and well-beloved Counsellor we greet you well, 

“ It being necessary that all the musqueteers in Our two regts. of Guards should, 
for their more complete arming, be furnished with bayonets : Our will and pleasure is, 
that you cause to be delivered to the respective officers of Our said regts. tlic number 
of such bayonets as Our said stores (of the Ordnance) afford, proportionable to the 
said musqueteers in each of them. And for so doing this .shall be your Warrant. 
“Given, &c., Whitehall, 22 Feby., 1685/6. 

“ By His Majesty’s Command, 

“Sunderland. 

“ To Our trusty and well -beloved Cousin, 

“ Lord Dartmouth. ” 


APPENDIX No. XXXVL 

WARRANT, 24^ FEBY., 1664/5.— ARMAMENT. 
(W.O. records.) 


“To the Right Hon. John Berkley and the rest of the Commissioners for managing 
the Office of His Majesty’s Ordnance. 

“ These are to desire you to cause to be delivered out of His Majcsty’.s .stores in 
the Tower of London, unto Capt. John Huitson, 500 Matchlocks with 500 Collars of 
Bandeliers for the use of 500 men, which are lo be raised by liis Majcsty’.s order, and 
added to my regt. for sea-service. 

“ Given under my hand, 24 Feby, , 1664/5. 

“ Albemarle.” 
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' APPENDIX N.o. XXXVIL 

ROYAL WARRANT, 21 FEBY., 1669.— ARMAMENT. 
(W.O. records.) 


Being an order to the Commissioners of the Ordnance to issue to parties of the 
B'oot“Chiards and the AdmiraFs Regt., going for sea-service 

** 136 fire-arms, ii barrels of powder, 1,100 ll3s. of match with bullet proportion- 
able, and 136 Collars of bandaleeres (a third part of which said fire-arms are to be 
snap-hances).’’ 


APPENDIX No. XXXVIII. 

ROYAL WARRANT, 29 APRIL, 1674— ARMAMENT. 

(W.O. Records.) 


Extract : . ' 

In regard that 50 soldiers a piece of the three companies of the King’s regiment 
and Coldstream regiment of B'oot Guards, w^hich were in the service of the King of 
France, together with their arms, were delivered for the recruiting of Colonel John 
Churchill’s regiment ; our will and pleasure is that out of the stores of the Ordnance 
you cause 150 soldiers’ arms, in the usual proportion of matchlock and snaphance 
miisquets and pikes, with collars of bandaleers to the fire arms, to be delivered in lieu 
of so many left with the soldiers aforesaid, and further to exchange for serviceable 
arms 34 arms of Captain Skelton’s company, 38 of Captain Sackville’s, and 40 of 
Captain Huitson’s. ” 

Dated 29th April, 1674. 


APPENDIX No. XXXIX. 

REGULATIONS FOR MUSTERS, WHITEHALL, 21 FEBRY., 1686/7, 


Extract : 

*‘The Musqueteers of our regiment of Foot-Guards to have Snaphance Musquets, 
with bright barrels, of three foot eight inches long in the barrel, with good swords, 
bandoliers, and bayonets; and the Pikemen (as also the Pikemen of all other 
regiments) to have pikes sixteen feet long, with good swords. 

Musquetiers of all other regiments of B'oot (excepting our Regiment of Fusiliers, 
the Granadiers, and the company of Miners) to have Matchlock and Snaphance 
Musquets; the barrels whereof to be three foot six inches long, good swords, and 
bandoliers, 

“ Our Royal Regiment of Fusiliers to have Snaphance Musquets, strapped, with 
bright barrels of three foot eight inches long, with good swords, cartouch boxes, and 
liayoncts. 

“ All the B'oot Granadiers of Our Army, both regimented and non-regimented, to 
have long carbines, strapped ; the barrels whereof to be three foot two inches long, 
cartouche boxes, bayonets, granade pouches, and hammer hatchets. 

^‘Tlic Company of Miners to have long carabines, strapped; the barrels to be 
three foot two inches in length, cartouche boxes, bayonets, and extraordinary hammer 
Imlchels. 

“The Dragoons to have Snaphance Musquets, strapped, with liriglit barrels of 
three foot eight inches long, cartouche boxes, bayonets, granade pouches, buckets, 
and hammer hatchets.” 
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APPENDIX -No. ; XL; ; 

ROYAL WARRANT, 4 .MAR.,. .1686/7. -S.!I)K» ARMS. 
(W.a. tcjcords.)' ■ 


For the preventing of mwchief that may happen by the carryini: of Hay«nn‘tts, 
Wo do here! >y strictly forbid nil afBcers ami Holdiern of wluii <|nality soevrr, wilhin 
our pay and enterlainimait, t(M:arry a I)a||gcr or bayunelt at any other tiiur than 
when such ofticers or soldiers shall be upon duly, or umler their anus, upt>u pain (d 
bein<^ punished at the discretion of a Court Martial.’* 

Rrocecds to tlircct the Warrant to be read at the head of each regiment, troop, or 


company, 

“Whitehall, 4 Mar., 16S6/7. 


“ By ILMds Command, 

“ Wm, Blatiiwayt.” 


APPENDIX '^No. XLI. ■ 

ROYAL WARRANTS, i JANRY., x68s, ani> x MAY, 1689.— BLOOD 
Y MONEY- AND PENSIONS. , / 

(Harl MSS. 7,0x8 and 7,436*) 

Abstract ; 

Establishment and Regulation of Rewards and other provisions to be made for 
H.M.’s Land Forces. 

For the Commission Officers wounded in dght 

H.M.’s bounty is to be distinguished by the quality or degree of the person 
wounded, and of the regt., troop, or compy, to which ne belongs, whether of the 
Guards, Horse, or Foot, or Dragoons j and the same to be bestowed in ready money 
and not by pension, which is to be one year’s pay where the wound shall 
occasion the loss of an eye or limb or the total loss of the use of any limb, or be such 
as shall, upon a search made by the Chirurgeon Genl. of the Forces, be by him 
certified to be in all effects thereof of equal prejudice to the health of the body with the 
loss of a limb. Where the wound shall not extend to the loss of a limb, H.M. will 
order a proportionable reward to the person in full satisfaction according to the nature 
of the wound and merit of the officers. 

All N.C.O. and soldiers that are or shall be wounded or tlisabled in figlit or any 
other accident in the service of the Crown, are to be provided for in the Royal 
Hospital at Chelsea in such manner as FI.M. shall hereafter direct, and are in the 
meantime to receive the allowances following out of the monies app<iiiUed fi^r the use 
of the said HospL , vizt. : 

Per diem. 



s» 

d. 

To a private vSoIdier ... ... ... 

... 0 

5 

,, ,, Drummer ... ... 

... . 0 

7 

„ „ Sergt. ... ... ... 

... ' 0 

II 

„ „ Corpl. ... 

* « . 0 

7 

„ one of the troop of Guards ... ... ... 

j: 

■6 

„ one of the light horse ... ... ... ... 

X 

0 

,, aCorpLof ditto ... ... 

I 

6 

,, a Drs. Corpl. ... ... ... ... 

... ■ 0 

9. 

,, a Master Gunner ... ... • ... ... 

: ... 1 

2 

,, another Gunner ... ... ... ... ... 

■; 0 

7 

„ a Dragoon... ... ... ... ... ... 

0 

6 


Which daily allowances and future provisions in Chelsea Ilospls, arc also to he nuule* 
to such N.C.O. and soldiers as having served the Crown 20 yrs. shall l>ecouie unlit 
for service. If not disabled by their wounds from future service, the i:o{onels to 
certify a fit reward for the person wounded in full satisfactiem. 

The Colonel, Chirurgeon General, or Chief Commander, to ejertify also in the 
other cases. 
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Eleven months’ pay allowed to the widow of any person slain in %ht. 

The proportion of the said bounty to each Orphan of the person slain is to be 
one-third of what is allowed to the widow. 

But not to the Orphan* married at the time of his or her father’s death. 

If no widow, and the mother of the slain be indigent, above fifty yeap old and 
a widow (and not otherwise), she shall have a right, to the same bounty as is provided 
for the widow, with further directions for securing the money allotted hereby to 
Orphans. 


Regulations, or Royal Warrant (to the same purport), for Rewards and Pensions, 
are given in liarl. MSS. 7,436, 

Not dated but signed | ^ytherla^d entered between 19 ApL, 1686, and the 
last entry (12 March, 1686/7) ; and must have been prior to 5 Nov., 1688. 


APPENDIX No. XLIL 

ROYAL WARRANT, 12 SEPR., 1666.— PRECEDENCE. 
(W.O. records.) 


“ Charles Rex, 

** For the prevention of all questions and disputes that might arise for or concerning 
the ranks of the several regiments, troops and companies, which now are or at any 
time hereafter shall be employed in our service, and of the several officers and 
commanders of the same, as well upon Service and in the field, as in all Councils of 
War and other military Occasions. — Where they shall be called to appear in their 
respective qualities, We have thought good to issue these following rules and directions. 
First, as to the Foot, That the regiment of Guards take place of all other 
regiments, and the Colonel be always reckoned, and take place as the First F'oot 
Colonel ; the General’s regiment to take place next, the Admiral’s immediately after, 
and all other regiments and Colonels to take place according to the date of their 
Commissions. 

“ Secondly. As to the Horse, That the three troops of Guards take place before 
all others, that the Captains take their rank as eldest Colonels of Plorse, the 
Lieutenants as eldest Majors, and the Cornets as eldest Captains of Horse. 

** That the King’s Regiment of Horse take place immediately after the Guards, and 
the Colonel of it to have precedency immediately after the Captains of the Guards, 
and before all other Colonels of Horse ; all other Colonels of Horse to take their rank 
according to the date of their commissions. 

Thirdly, That the eldest Colonel do in all occasions command ; and when 
there shall be no Colonel upon the place, then the Lieutenant-Colonel of the eldest 
regiment, and in like manner where no Lieutenant- Colonel, the Major, and so down 
to the Captains and other inferior officers. 

“ Fourthly, That all officers under the condition of a General Officer, when they 
shall happen to be put into any garrison, shall, during their being there, obey the 
Governor of the same or his deputies. 

** Given at our Court at Whitehall this 12th day of September, 1666. 

“ By Command, 

' “ARLINOTON.”' 

also Apps, CIX, and XLII to XLIV, and XVIIL 


3 ^ 
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APPENDIX No. XLin. 

ROYAL WARRANT, 24 JUNE, 1675.— PRECEDENCE OF THE HOUSE- 
HOLD TROOPS. 

(W.O. records.) 


'^*CMrl€.s R* ■ 

Our Will md Pleasure is, That these following Orders be duly observed !>y the 
respective Officers of the three Troops of our Plorsa Guards, and of the Troops of our 
Regiment of Horse Guards, commanded by Our rmht trusty and right weii-ljclovcHi 
Cousin and Counsellor, Aubrey, Earl of Oxford, as followeth : — 

I, When the Troops march with their Colours, That then the Officers of the 
same degree do command according to the seniority of the Troops respectively. 

^‘2. When they are commanded out in Parties, the Officers also of the same 
degree are to command according to the date of their Commissions. 

“ 3. That Our own Regiment of Horse Guards above-mentioned do keep its post, 
whatever change may be of the Colonel ; and all the Officers thereof, of like same 
degree, do lake place according to the dates of their Commissions. 

And it is Our further Will and Pleasure that Our most dear and most intirely 
beloved Son, James Duke of Monmouth do communicate these Orclers ” &c. &c, kc. 

Given at Our Court at Whitehall, the 24th day of Tune, 1675. 

By Tiis Majestyls Command, 

J. Williamson. 

To our most dear and most intirely beloved Son, 

James, Duke of Monmouth. 


APPENDIX Nq. XLIV. 

ROYAL WARRANT, i MAR., l67«-3---PI^ECEDENCE, 
(W.O. records.) 


“Charles Rex, 

“ For the preventing of all questions and disputes for or concerning the ranks of our 
several regiments of foot, We have thought fit to issue these following rules and 
directions : — 

“ First, ^ The Captains of our own regiments of Foot Guards take place of all 
other Captains of Foot, and command accordingly 5 and in the town or other <juarter.s 
where they come to do duty, they are to have the main guard without di.spute a.s 
being their fixed post : and upon all drawings-up they are to nave the right, and upon 
all marches to be in the van. 

“ Secondly, That the Captains of the Coldstream Regiment of our Foot (luartls 
be ranked and command next to the Captains of our own Regiment t)f Foot Guards, 
and to have preference of other regiments in having the main-guards ; the right-hand 
in drawing up, and the van in marches accordingly. 

“Thirdly. That Captains of other regiments of Foot shall be rankeii and 
command according to the seniorities of the regiments they are of, and not otherwise. 

“Fourthly. That when the eight companies which we sent out of several 
regiments into France shall be in the field, that then they make a battalion apart, and 
draw up on the right hand of our dear and entirely beloved son James Duke of 
Monmouth’s regiment, 

“ Given at our Court at Whitehall this ist day of March, 1672/3. 

" ■ . ■ ** By H.M. Is Command, 

“ Arlington,*’ 
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APPENDIX No. ^ 

DETTER. ' EARL OF MONMOUTH TO E. OF FEVERSHAM, V / ^ 
SEPTR., 1678. 

Monmouth’s Entrias ; State paper office. 

September, 1678. 

‘‘ My Lord, , ^ • 

“ I have received Your Lordship’s of the 6th and 9th. The King doth not think 
fit to make any alterations in the Commissions of the Officers of the Guards, but 
they must stand as they now are to content themselves with a precedency before all 
others of the same degree. 

“ As to the march of the Guards it is my opinion that they should always march 
in the centre of the Brigade they are in, and camp there too. 

“ The King is not yet come to any resolution concerning the quantity of bread to 
be allowed to the Officers, for which reason there hath been none ordered as yet. 

“ As to their subalterns who have taken care of the sick at Brussels, the King 
is pleased to consider their extraordinary charge in that place, as Your Lordship 
represents it, and would have an account kept of those that have done their duty 
there, to whom there will be something ordered as a gratuity. 

“ Your Lordship will likewise order exact account to be kept of what is due for 
bread more than the stuyver per diem ordered to be stopt, from the time you had 
notice to make the deduction according to the Contract, which overplus the King 
will have paid by easy deductions from the soldiers when they are out of the field 
and have no bread furnished them ; and in making up the said account it is to be 
remembered that the bread given at first was only rye-bread for some days, and was 
to be paid for at the Hollanders’ price, which is, I suppose, less than a stuyver a 
ration,’^ &c., &c., &c. 

“ I am, 

“ Your Lordship’s humble servant, 

“ Monmouth. 

“To the Earl of Fevershara.” 


APPENDIX No, XLVI. 

ROYAL WARRANT, 12/22 JULY, ifipi.—RANK. 
(W.O. records.) 


“ Whereas by His Majesty’s Warrant under his Royal sign-manual bearing date 
at Gemblours the 9/19 day of July, 1691, in the third year of his reign, giving for 
the time to come the rank and command of Captains of Foot to the Lieutenants of 
his First and Second Regts. of Foot-Guards, and has thereby directed and authorised 
<,mc of his principal Secretaries of State to issue out, under his hand and seal, 
particular significations of his pleasure therein to all and every of the present 
Lieutenants of the said regts., thereby authorising and empowering them to take 
their rank and command as Captains of Foot accordingly: These are therefore, by 
virtue of the authority aforesaid, to authorise and empower you to take your rank 
and command as. Captain of Foot ; and hereof all officers and soldiers, whom it may 
concern, are required to take due notice and pay obedience to His Majesty’s pleasure 
accordingly. 

“ Given at the Camp at Gerpynes, the 12/22 day of July, 1691. 

“Sydney.” 


(To the several Lieuts. of the ist and 2nd Foot-Guards.) 
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APPENDIX No. XLVIL 

ORDERS, RULES, AND INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE MUSTERS, 
>9 JULY, 1697. 

(Dublin State Papers.) 


(Extracts.) 

Provides that ; . - . ,, . 

1. All troops, ** and the Officers and Artificers of the Train of Artillery, to he 

mustered by the Muster Master General or his Deputies at least four times :i year or 
oftener if directed. ^ ^ , . 

2. No Commissary to go the same circuit twice successively, or to omit mustering 

in passing through a place. ^ _ 

3. Commissary to arrive late in the evening, and give notice for Muster early 
next morning. Muster Rolls to be alphabetical, and in columns to show Age, jilace 
of birth, complexion, and time of entrance, according to the method obsenmi here 
before the late wars, 

4. One copy of the Rolls to remain with Officer Commanding regiment signcHi hy 

the Commissary only ; ^ 

One signed by all the Commanding Officers present to the Muster Muster (stciil, 
and to the Comptroller of the Musters. ^ 

6. No leave except from Lords Justices. 

1 Certificates of Commanding Officers to men on detacht., desert er.s, death, or 
. ^ j discharge, to be countersigned by a Justice of the Peace and the Commissirry. 

10. No men under 17 years of age or over 40 years. 

No frauds hy Officers. 

11. No officer to make agreement with soldiers for leas than their projier pay, 
nor to take money for enlisting men. 

12. No borrowed arms, horses, or furniture j Commissaries responsible for the 
efficiency of all these. 

14. The allowed number of servants not to be in the ranks but at the head of each 
troop or company, and such as do not so appear to be chequered. 

20. The Comptroller of Musters and Muster Master General distinct. 


APPENDIX No. XLVIIL 


ROYAL WARRANT, NEWMARKET, 7 MAR., i683-4.-«CilKLSKA 
HOSPITAL. 


Charles R. 

‘‘Whereas, out of our great care for the maintenance of such as have, ur .shal 
have served in Our Land Forces, We have given order for the building and finishing 
a Royal Hospital, and it being also reasonable that such Officers as receive Our (.‘om- 
missions should contribute to so good and charitable a work, Our Will am I plcusurs,‘ 
is that when any Governor of Our Forts or Garrisons, or any Commission Offim i»f 
Our Land Forces shall obtain leave from Us to surrender his Commission, Cummuiui, 
or Employment, and that at his humble request We shall grant the same to any other. 
That in such case the person so surrendering his Command .shall |Kiy twelve |Hmrr 
out of every twenty shillings that shall be given him in case of such siurender, And 
that the person likewise to whom the said surrender shall he made shall alsts pay 
twelve pence for every twenty shillings given to the person so .surrendering as afore^ 
said,” &c. The Warrant then directs this tax to be applied to the use of \}w Roval 
Hospital (at Chelsea). ^ 
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APPENDIX No. XLIX. 

ROYAL WARRT., 15 NOVR., 1673.— COURTS OF INQUIRY. 

(W.O. records.) 

Charles 'R. . — - •, ' 

‘‘ Some quarrel or misdemeanours having lately happened between Lieut. George 
Lascells and Ensign Robert (Roger) Kirkby, two Officers of the Coldstream Regt. of 
our Foot Guards, under the command of our right trusty and well-beloved cousin and 
cquncellour William Earl of Craven, at the Foot Guards of the said regiment, our 
will and pleasure is, that there be a court-martial, to consist of six captains of our 
regiment of Guards under the command of our right trusty and well -beloved Golonel 
John Russell, and of six captains of the said Coldstream regiment (of which ^ court- 
martial Lieut. -Colonel Edward Grey is to be president), to hear and examine the 
business aforesaid. You are therefore to give directions to the martial of our said 
regiment of Guards to attend the said colonels respectively, for their nominations of 
the paptains of their regiments respectively, to sit at the said court-martial, and to 
summon the said president and twelve captains to meet and hold the said court- 
martial for this business, and to give notice to the parties concerned for the time and 
place of such court-martial, the martial of the said regiment being hereby required to 
observe such directions therein, and to attend the said court-martial. And we do 
herel)y authorise and require the said court-martial to hear and examine the aforesaid 
matter, and (after full examination and hearing thereof) to give judgment and sentence 
therein according to military discipline, or according to such rules as we have given in 
mattens of that nature, which they are hereby authorised to cause to. be put^ in 
execution. For which this shall be sufficient warrant. Given at our Court at White- 
hall, the 15th day of Novr., 1672. 

“ By H.M.’s Command, 

•=* Arlington. 

** To our trusty and well-beloved 

“ Doctor Samuel Barrow, Judge- Advocate to our Forces.’’ 

A similar Warrant of 26 Mar., 1670, respecting a quarrel between a Cornet and 
Corporal in Oxford’s Horse ; to consist of six captains. 

A similar Warrt. of 9 ApL, 1678, respecting a quarrel between a Capt. and two 
lieuts. of the Coldstream Guards. 

Warrt., 12 July, 1678, by Capt.-General to Commanding Officers of the Duke of 
York’s regl. of Horse, ** from time to time as you shall see cause ” to “ call and hold 
“ regimental Courts-Martial to consist of five or more Commissioned Officers” of the 
Regt., to investigate any misdemeanours, &c,, and to proceed to sentence and punish- 
ment, “ provided that it extend not to the taking away of life or limb.” 

Similar Warrts., 10 Sept, and i Novr,, 1678, to Commanding Officers of Sir J. 
Talbot’s and Earl of Feversham’s Dragoons, all these being newly raised regts, 

(All from W.O. records.) 


APPENDIX No. L. 

ROYAL WARRANT, 7 FEBR., 1632.— THE ENGLISH MARCH. ■ 

(From the M’S., of E. of Huntingdon,’ as given by Walpole in C.' of royal and, noble 

authors.) 


“ Charles Rex, 

“ Wherea.s the ancient custom of nations has ever been to use one certain and 
constant form of march in the wars, whereby to be distinguished one from another. 
And the marcli of this our English nation, so famous in all honorable achievements 
:ui<l glorious wars of this our Kingdom, in foreign parts (being by the approbation of 
.strangers themselves, confessed**and acknowledged the best of all marches) was, 
through the negligence and carelessness of drummers, and by long discontinuance, so 
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altered and changed from the ancient gravity and majesty thereof, as it was in dangca 
utterly to have been lost and forgotten. 

It pleased our late dear brother Prince Henry to revive and rectify the s;une by 
ordaining an establishment of a certain measure, which was beaten in his prestnun* n,t 
(Greenwich, anno i6io. In confirmation whereof we are graciously pleascfi, at the 
instance and humble suit of our right trusty and right well beloved cousin aiul 
counsellor PMward Viscount Wimbleton, to set down and ordain the present eslnl>lish- 
menl hereunder expressed, willing and commanding all druminers within «>ur 
Kingdom of England and principality of Wales, exactly and precisely to o!isorv<‘ th«‘ 
same, as well in this our Kingdom as abroad in the service of any foreign prince tu' 
stale, without any addition or alteration whatsoever. To the end that so ancitml, 
famous, and commendable a custom may be preserved as a pattern and precedent to 
all posterity. 

“Given at our palace of Westminster, the 7 th day of February, in the 7 th year oj 
our reign of England, Scotland, France and Ireland. 





‘R R R pou -pou'toupou R tou pou R pomig po« tang. 

“ Subscribed Arundel and Surrey. 

“ This is a true copy of the original signed by His Majesty, 

^ ^ . . ** E*^D, Nokgate WiNpsoK.” 
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APPENDIX No. LI. 

PARTICULARS OF CLOTHING FOR A REGIMENT OF HORSEH 
(ClRCUM, 1696,) 

Harl MSS. 7»oia 

(See remarks at end of Appendix No. LII.) 



Former 

Prices now 


Prices. 

proposed. 


d. 

^ s, d* 

300 Coats of Crimson Cloth 

3 10 0 

... 2 10 0 

18 Coats of Crimson Cloth, Corporals’ 

4 20 0 

S 0 0 

318 Cloaks of red cloth. 

250 

i 8 0 

318 Hats edged with silver 

0 15 0 

0 II 0 

318 Swords 

0 20 0 

... 0 7 6 

318 Shoulder belts ... 

0 10 0 

... 060 

318 Carbine belts 

070 

0 40 

328 Cloth Waistcoats 

0 I 5 

0 I 6 

318 Pr. Buff Gloves ... 

076 

0 5 6 

318 Hoose and Caps, embroidered 

I 5 0 

0 iS 0 

318 Pr. Jack boot.s ... 

1 6 0 

I I 0 

318 Cartouch boxes 

0 26 

0x8 


“ Memo. : Each Captain clothes his own trumpeter and the Kettle drum is clothed 
by the Colonel.’’ 


Of a RecxIMENt of Dragoon.s. 


** 41 1 Coats and hreeche.s.,. 

483 Cloaks 

467 Hats 

467 Caps 

467 Neckcloths 

483 Tr. boots ... 

467 Waist hells ... 

467 Swords 

483 Leather Hags 

467 Hoose and caps, embroidered 

4 n Daggers ■ ... 

40 Cart ouch boxes 

467 Hr, Stockings ... ... 

16 Sergeants’ coats and breeches 

16 Hats 

16 Caps 

16 Cravats 

26 Swords 

16 Belts ■ .... 

16 Pr. Stockings 
16 Hoose and caps ... 

24 Corporals’ suits ... 

16 Drummers’ suits 

if) Hoboys’ .suits ... 


Former 

Prices. 

^ A 

220 


Prices now 
propo.sed, 

£ s. d. 

I 6 0 

2 0 

0 


I 

6 

0 

0 8 

6 


0 

4 

4 

0 5 

0 


0 

3 

0 

0 2 

6 


0 

i 

0 

0 12 

0 


0 

10 

0 

0 4 

6 


0 

2 

4 

0 7 

6 


0 

4 

6 

0 4 

0 


0 

2 

6 

0 12 

0 


0 

7 

6 

0 2 

6 


0 

I 

6 

0 2 

6 


0 

I 

6 

0 2 

0 


0 

I 

4 

3 20 

0 


2 

10 

0 

0 IS 

0 


0 

20 

0 

0 10 

0 


0 

6 

0 

0 2 

6 


0 

I 

8 

0 10 

0 


0 

7 

0 

0 6 

0 


0 

3 

0 

0 6 

0 


0 

3 

6 

0 18 

0 


0 

12 

0 

2 10 

0 


I 


0 

2 10 

0 


I 


0 

3 10 

0 


' ' 2 

10 

0^ 
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APPENDIX, NO/1.IL 


THE.. COMPLETE CLOTHING' OF. A REGIMENT OF FOOT. 
(CmcwM, i604 

Harl MSS* 7,018* 

{Sm remarks herewith*)' 


1st Year. 

s. 

d. 

2nd: Year* 

144 Coats and breeches 

36 

0 

. Surtoilts and breeches 

686 Hats 

7 

0 


1,488 Neckcloths ... ... 

S' 

0 


1,488 Shirts 

3 

6 


744 Pr. Shoes 

4 

6 


1,488 Pr. Stockings 

■ '2 

0 

... ... 744 

58 Granadeers '"Caps, . . ... 

9 

6 


744 Waistbelts 

4 

6 


546 Bayonett swords ... 

4 

6 


140 Pikemen’s swords 

5 

0 


58 Granadeers’ Hangers .. 

6 

6 


140 sashCvS for pikes .. ... 

■ 2 

6 


546 Collars of Bandaleers 

■■■ '5 

6 


58 Cartouch Boxes ... ... 

2 

6 


58 Match Boxes ... ... 

I 

0 


58 Granadeer Bags ... ... 

6 

0 


770 Snapsacks ... ... 

. 3 

6 



.u ''d* 
33 6 


Sergeants. 


ist Year. 

.f. 

d 

. , 2nd Year, ' 

39 Coats and breeches 

45 

0 

Surtouts and breeches,*. 

36 Hats 

15 

0 


3 caps 

15 

0 


78 Shirts *•. 

6 

0 


78 Neckcloths ... ... 

2 

0 


78 Pr. Stockings ... ... 

6 

0 

... ... 39 

39 Pr. Shoes 

4 

6 


39 Swords ... 

10 

0 


39 Belts 

6 

0 

.f. d. 

Drum Carriages for Drummers 


... 10 0 

Swords for Drummers... 



.,*■ ... , ... 4 6 

Waistbelts for Drummers 



■ ... ... 4 6 


N.B. — I have fixed the date of this manuscript at about 1696, a period when the 
question of the clothing of the troops was being agitated. The subject seems to have 
been stirred up by Citly’s representation (Hark MSS* 7,018), evidently of the date 
1695 (Internal evidence). 

Then we have “ proposals for the clothing,” &c., dated 1696, and a number of 
papers on the same subject of the same date. 

In the ‘^Complete Clothing for a regt, of Foot” appear Bayonet Swords,” 
fixing the date at between 1692 and 1702. 


APPENDIX No. LIIL 

ARTICLES OF WAR, 1660-1700. 


I. “ Laws and Ordinances of War established for the heller conduct of the 
Service in the Northern parts. By His Excellence the Earl of Northumberland, Lord 
General of His Majesty’s Army and Fleet. (By the King’s Printer) 1640.” 
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There were also similar laws for Essex’s Amy, 1642. (Harl MSS. 7,018.) 

The Articles of 1673 ^^^1 almost entirely founded on these two. 

2. Some sort of Articles or disciplinary Regulations were issiied in 1660 ; as is 
evident from R. Warrt. 10 May, 1676, which enjoins casheering for Officers by 
sentence of Courts*Martial, and authorises Colonels and Governors to convene Courts 
accordingly ; and which refers to Our Orders for regulating of our established 
Forces in the year 1660.” (W.O. records.) 

3. 17 March, 1662-3, Military “ Orders and Articles made by His Majesty for 
the lietler ordering and government of H.M.’s troops and regiments of Guards, and 
other regiments,” &c. (Record office). These are of very limited scope; and there 
is extant a letter of Clarges to the Secretary of State, that these articles referre<i 
chiefly to loss of pay and place “because my Lord General is wary of going further ” 
until Parliament had made a law in the case. 

4. In 1666 my Lord General seems to have gone a little farther, for there were 
in that year “ Orders and Articles of War composed and corrected by the advice of 
the Duke of Albemarle Captain General of H.M.’s Armies,” 9 April, 1666. In 
these Cl. 3 authorised Regimental Courts-Martial, and Cl 2 General Courts (from 
time to time as necessary) for trials of more serious offences involving punishments 
affecting life or limb. Cl. 4 ordered pecuniary mulcts to go towards relief of the 
sick and wounded. 

5. “ Laws and Ordinances of War established for the better governing I LM.’s 
B'Drees in the kingdoms of Sus, B'ez, and Morocco, under the command of H.E. the 
Earl of Peterborough.” The E. of Peterborough was Governor of Tangier from 
Jany, to Deer., 1662. 

(Tangier fState papers. ) 

6 . “Articles and Rules for the better government of H.M.’s Forces by land 
during this present war. Published by H.M.’s command: London, 1673.” With 
an index entitled “The contents of the Articles of War.” 

7. P'or Articles of 1674, Notes below, 

8. “ Rules and Articles for the l.)etter government of His Majesty’s Land Forces 
in pay” ; attached to the “Abridgment of English Military Discipline, Printed by 
special command for the use of His Majesty’s P'orccs ; London, 1686.” 

9. There were also Articles published in 1677. They are almost identical witli 
those of 1673, excepting that (being provided under the immediate prospect of war) 
the punishments are exceptionally severe, resembling in this respect the code of 1692. 
Thi! articles were also especially intended for Ireland, being “Given at H.M.’s Castle 
of Dublin, 14 Jany., 1677.” 

10. “ Rules and Articles for the better government of Their Majesties’ Land 
Forces in the Low Countries and Ports beyond the seas,” &c., 1692. 

A copy of these is now appended in full : and the marginal notes shew where the 
previous Articles, of 1662, 1673, *^^<1 i686, are practically the same. Any differences 
of importance are noted at the end. Although the Articles of 1692 were nominally 
local, they were made generally applicable: Letter 28 Novr., 1698, Secty, at War to 
Colonel Fowkes (in Blngland) about a Court Martial, sending him “ the Articles of 
War, and are the only ones which are in force, though the title expresses their being 
intcn<!e<l for the P'orces in Flanders” (W.O. records), Ses also App. LXVI for an 
instance of death inflicted in England under these articles. 

11. There were Articles published in 1695, at greater length than those of 1692, 
but I have not seen a copy. 


Rules AND Articles foe the better Government of Their Majesties 

LAND-FORCES IN Tim LoW COUNTRIES AND PORTS BEYOND THE.SeAS. 

Published by Their Majesties Command. 

London : 

Printeci by Charles Bill, and the Executrix of Thomas Newcomb, deceased ; Printers , 
to the King’s and Queen’s most Excellent Majesties. MDCXCli. 

Art. 1.. 

All Officers and soldiers (not having just impediment) shall diligently frequent 
T)ivine Service and sermon in .such places as shall be appointed for the Regiment, 1662# 

Troop, or Conqiany to which they belong, and such as either wilfully or negligently 1673- 

alisrnt themselves from divine service or sermon, or else being present do behave * 1686* 
ihcmsebes indereutly or irreverently during the same, if they be officers they shall 
1x1 severely reprehended at a Court Martial * But if private .soldiers they sliall for 
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1 66z. 
1673-2. 
1 686-2. 


1662. 

1673-3- 

1686-3. 


1662, 

1673-4. 

1686-4. 


1662, 

1673-5- 

1686-5. 


1662. 


1662. 

1673-6. 

1686-6. 


This oath differs 
from the previous 
ones. 


1662. 

1673-7- 

1686-7. 


1662. 

1673-8. 

16S6-8. 


In 1673 and 1686, 
the soldiers to be 
decimated by lot. 


every such first offence forfeit each man twelvepence to be deducted out of their nejct 
pay ; and for the second ofience shall forfeit twelvepence, and be laid in ironu for 
twelve hours; and for every like offence afterwards shall suffer ami pay in like 
manner. 

Art. 2. 

If any sutler or seller of ale, beer, wine, or any sorts of drinks, bread, victuals 
or other commodities or Merchandize whatsoever attendiiig his Majesties forces, shall 
during the lime of divine service or sermon set any such thing to sale, he shall forfeit 
the full value thereof for the use of the Poor* 

Art. 3.-, , . 

Whosoever shall use any unlawful Oath or Execration (whether Officer or soldier) 
shalHncur the penalties expressed in Art I. 

Art. 4. 

If any Officer or soldier shall presume to blaspheme the Holy and lJndividc(l 
Trinity, or the persons of God the Father, or God the Son, or God the^ Holy Ghiist, 
or shall presume to speak against any known article of the Christian luiith, he shall 
have his tongue bored through with a red hot iron. 

Art. 5. 

If any Officer or soldier shall abuse or profane any place dedicated io the worship 
of God, or shall offer violence to any Chaplain of the army, or any other Minister of 
God^s Word, he shall receive such corporal punishment as shall be infiictetl on hint 
by a Court-Martial. And whosoever shall take any of the utensils or ornaments 
belonging or dedicated to God’s worship in any church or chapel, shall suffer death 
for the fact. 

Art. 6. 

If any officer shall be found drunk the day of his guard, he shall be cashiered 
for it ; and if any soldier be found drunk when he is upon duty, he shall receive such 
corporal punishment as a Court-Martial shall think fit; nor shall any officer or 
soldier be allowed to excuse himself for any fault committed by him upon pretence of 
his being drunk at any time whatsoever. 

Art. 7. 

All Officers and soldiers of what quality or condition soever, shall take the 
following oath, which shall be administered to them by such person or persons, and 
in such places as His Majesty, his General, Lieutenant-General, or Commander-in- 
Chief of the Forces for the time being, shall appoint* 

The Oath of fidelity to be taken by every Officer and soldier in the army. 

‘ ‘ I swear to be true to our Sovereign Lord and Lady, King William and Queen 
Mary, and to serve them honestly and faithfully in the defence of their persons, crown 
and dignity, against their enemies and opposers whatsoever, and to observe and o!>ey 
His Majesty’s orders, and the orders of the Generals and Officers set over me by 
Their Majesties,” 

So Help me God. 

Art. 8. 

No officer or soldier shall use any traitorous words against the sacred persons of 
the King and Queen’s Most Excellent Majesties upon pain of death* 

Art. 9. 

Whosoever shall hold correspondence with any rebel or enemy of Their Majesties, 
or shall give them advice or intelligence, either by letters, messages, signs, or takenn, 
or any manner of way whatsoever, shall suffer death. And whatever regiment, troop, 
or company shall treat with such rebels or enemies, or enter into any condition with lliem 
without Their Majesties leave, or leave of the General, Lieutenantdieneral, of the 
Chief Commander in his absence, the officers and soldiers of such regiment, troop, or 
company who are found guilty, or consenting thereunto shall die for it ; but what- 
soever officers or soldiers can prove that they did their utmost to resist and avoid .such 
a treaty, and were no partakers of the crime, they shall not only go free, Imt shall also 
be rewarded for their constancy and fidelity. 
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Art. 10. 

Whosoever shall about to entice or persuade either officer or soldier to join or 
engage in any traitorous or rebellious act either against the Royal persons of Their 
Majesties or their govermnent, shall suffer death : and whosoever shall pot reveal to 
bis Superior Officer such a conspiracy so soon as ever it shall come to his knowledge 
shall he judged equally guilty with the contrivers of such a plot or conspiracy, and 
consequently shall suffer the same penalty. 

■ ■ , Art. II. 

If any Officer or soldier shall behave himself disrespectfully towards the General, 
laeutenant-Gcneral, or other Chief Commander of the Army, or speak words tending 
to his hurt or dishon(.>ur, he shall be punished according to the nature and quality of 
the offence by the judgment of the General Court-Martial. 

Art. 12. 

Whosoever shall presume in the presence of the General, Lieutenant-General, or 
other Commander-in-Chief to draw his sword with a purpose to do any officer, or any 
of his fellow-soldiers, mischief shall suffer death. 

Art. 13. 

Whosoever shall presume to violate any safe conduct of protection given by His 
Majesty, the General, Lieutenant-General, or other Commander-in-Chieb shall suffer 
death. 

Art. 14. 

No man shall presume so far as to raise or cause the least mutiny or s;eclition in the 
army, upon pain of death ; and if any number of soldiers shall presume to assemlile to 
take counsel amongst themselves for the demanding their pay, or shall at any time 
demand their pay in a mutinous manner, any inferior officers accessory thereto, shall 
suffer death for it, as the Heads and Ringleaders of such mutinous and seditious 
meetings ; and tlu^ sokliers shall be punished with death, and if any Captain, being 
privy thereimlo, shall not suppress the same, or complain of it, shall likewise be 
punislioil with death. 

Art. 15. 

No officer or soldier shall utter any words tending to sedition or mutiny upon pain 
of death. And wlmsoever shall hear any mutinous or seditious words spoken, and 
shall not wilii all possible speed reveal the same to his superior Officers shall likewise 
be punished with death. 

Art. 16. 

If any inferior Officer or soldier shall refuse to obey his superior officer he shall be 
punished with death. 

Art. 17. 

If any Officer or soldier shall presume to resist any Officer in the execution of his 
office, or shall strike, or lift up his hand to strike, or shall draw, or offer to draw, or 
lift up any weapon against his superior officer upon any pretence whatsoever, he shall 
suffer death. 


Art. 18. 

Every soldier sliall keep silence when the Army is marching, embattelling, or taking 
up their cpiarlers (to the end that their Officers may be heard, and their orders 
executed), upon })ain of imprisonment, or such other punishment as a Court-Martial 
.shall tfiink tit, according to the circumstance and aggravation of the fact. 

Art. 19. 

Ail murders uiui wilful killing of any person shall be punished .with death, , 

Art.: m 

All robbery and theft committed by any person in or, belonging to,„ the Army shall 
lie punished with death. 


1673-9- 

,1686-9.' 


1662. ■ 

.■i 673 “*d. 

1686-10., 


1662. 
1673- 12. 
T 686 -II. 


1686-12. 

In above or 
such other,” See, 


1662, ', 

,1673-14.' 

1686-13. 


1662. 

^673-15* 

1 686- If '■ 
Court-Martial in 
both. 

1662, 


1662. 

1673-16. 

•* Casiiieered or 
such other,” &c. 

l 686 -I§. 

Court-Martial. 

1673. 

Death or other 
punishment. 

1662. . 

, 1673-17- 
1686-16. 


1686-17. 


1686-18. 

Death or other- 
wise. 
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1662. 

i673“I8. 

1 686-“! 9. 

loth Court' 
lartial. 

x 662. 

‘ Further than a 
.an non-shot.” 
1673-19. 
1686-20. 
i->oth Court- 
Martial. 


Death or 

G, a M. 


1662. 

1673-20. 

1686-21. 


1662. 

1673-21. 

1686-22. 

1673-22. 
1686-23. 
Both C. M. 


i673-{^J 

1686-24. 


■ ■ Art. - 2 x , ■ ■ 

Whosoever shall in anger dmw his sword whilst his colon vs are (lying eh her in 
Battel, or upon the march, unless it be Jagainst the enemy, shall be punished wiUi 
death. 


Art, 22. 

When any march is to be made, every man who is sworn shall follow his eolom.s, 
and whosoever shall without leave stay behind, or depart above a mile (mm tht.‘ camp 
or out of the Army without license shall die for it 

Art. 23. 

All OfEcers or soldiers that shall desert either in the field, upon the March, in 
quarters, or in Garrison, shall die for it ; and all soldiers shall be reputed and suffer 
as deserters who shall be found a mile from their garrison or camp without leave from 
the Officer commanding in chief. 

Art. 24. 

No Officer or soldier shall leave his Colours and List himself into any other 
regiment, troop, or company, without a discharge from the Commander-In-Chief of 
the regiment, troop, or company, in which he last served, upon pain of being reputed 
a deserter, and suffering death for it, and in case any officer shall receive, or enU'rlahi 
any Non Commission Officer or soldier who shall have so deserted or left his colours 
without a discharge, such Officer shall be immediately cashiered. 

Art. 25. 

No person .shall extort free quarter, or shall commit any waste, or spoil or deface 
walks of trees, parks, warrens, fishponds, houses, or gardens, trearl down or otherwi.se 
destroy standing corn in the ear, or .shall put their horses into meridow.s without leave 
from their superior Officer upon pain of severe punishment. But if any Officer or 
soldier shall exact money, or wilfully burn any house, barn, or slack of corn, hay, 
or straw, or any ship, boat, or carriage, or anything which may serve for the 
provision of the army without order from the Commander-in-Chief, he shall suffer 
death for it. 

Art. 26, 

Whosoever shall run from his colours, or doth not defend them to the utmost of 
his power shall suffer death. 

Art. 27. 

If any Officers or soldiers, regiment, troop, or company, or commandetl party 
shall not behave themselves in fight against an enemy or a garrison as they ought 
to do, or shall quit their posts at any fort, breach, or trench, without order, or shall 
surrender any town or fortification which they are commanded to defend, ors|)eak 
words or make any show towards a surrender, or dispute the order of the Garrison, 
they shall die for it. 

Art. 28. 

When it shall please God that Their Majesties’ forces shall beat the enemy, every 
man shall follow his officer in the chase, but whosoever shall presume to pillage or 
plunder till the enemy be entirely beaten, he shall suffer death, or such other 
punishment as shall be pronounced against him by the General Court-Martial, am! 
the pillage so gotten shall be forfeited to the use of the sick and maimed soldiers. 


Art. 29. 

1673-25. In what place soever it shall please God that the enemy shall be subdued or 

1686-25. overcome, all the Ordnance, Ammunition, and Victuals that shall be there fourul, 

shall be secured for Their Majesties’ use, and for the better relief of the army ; uml 
one-tenth part of the spoil shall be laid apart towards the relief of the sick tiicl 
maimed soldiers. 

■ ' Art; 30. 

All Officers whose charge it is, shall see the quarters kept clean and neiit upon 
pain of severe punishment. 

;ART.'-3I. ■. 

No Officer shall lie out all night from the Camp, Quarters, or Garrison witlioiil 
his superior Officer’s leave, upon pain of being punished for it as a Court Alarlial 
shall think fit. Nor shall any soldier or Officer go any ])y-w{iy to the Camp, 


1662. 

1673-28. 

1686-26. 

1662. 

1673-29. 

1686-27. 
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or other than the common way aid out for all, upon pain of being punished as 
aforesaid. 

' 'Art. ,32.' 

No soldier shall presume to make any alarm in the quarters by shooting: off his 
musket after the watch is set, unless it be at an enemy, upon pain of suffering such 
punishment as a Court-Martial shall inffict, 

, „ Art. 33. 

No soldier shall in anger draw his sword in any camp, post, or garrison, upon 
pain of such corporal punishment as a Court-Martial shall inflict upon him for the 
same. , 

Art. 34. 

When warning is given for serving the watch, by beat of drum or sound of trumpet, 
if any soldier absent himself without reasonable cause, he shall be punished by riding 
the Wooden Horse, or otherwise, at the discretion of the Commander, And 
whosoever shall fail at the beating of the drum, or sound of a trumpet, or upon an 
alarm given, to repair to his colours with his arms decently kept and well fixed 
(unless there be an evident necessity to hinder him from the same), he shall either 
be put in irons for it, or suffer such other punishment as a Court-Martial may 
think fit. . 

Art. 35, 

Whoever makes known the Watchword without order, or gives any other word 
but what is given by the Officer, shall suffer death. 

Art. 36. . 

A Sentinel who shall be found sleeping in any post, garrison, trench, or the like 
(while he should be upon his duty), shall suffer death. And if a Sentinel or Perdue 
shall forsake his place before he be relieved or drawn off; or upon discovery of an 
enemy shall not give warning to his Quarters, according to direction, Ire shall suffer 
death. 

Art. 37. 

Whoever shall do violence (o any who shall bring victuals to the Camp or 
(hirrist)!!, or shall talu* his dorse or Goods, shall suffer death. If any shall presume 
to beat or abuse his host, or the Wife, Child, or Servant of his Host, where he is 
tpiartered, he shall be put in Irons for it : And if he do it a second lime, he shall Ire 
further punished ; and tlie tnirty wronged shall in both cases have amends made hinr. 

And whoever shall force a woman to abuse her (whether she belong to the 
enemy or not) and the fact be sufficiently proved, shall suffer death for it. 


Art. 38, 

No soldier or officer shall use any reproachful or provoking speech or act to 
another upon pain of imprisonment, arid of asking Pardon of the person offended ; as 
also of such further punishment as a Court-Martial shall think fit. Nor shall any 
officer or soldier presume to send a challenge to another officer or soldier to tight a 
duel ; neither shall any st>Idier or officer upbraid another for refusing a challenge : and 
we <lo accpiit and discharge all men that have quarrels offered, or challenge made to 
theuk, of all disgrace or opinion of disadvantage since they but do the duties of soldiers 
who ought to sul)ject themselves to discipline, and they that provoke them shall be 
|■)rocee<led against as breakers of discipline, and enemies to our Service. And whoso- 
ever shall offend in either of these cases, if he be an officer he shall be cashiered, and 
if a private s<ddier he shall ride the Wooden Plorse, and be further punished as a 
(,k)urt-Martial shall think fit. And if any Corporal or other ()fficer commanding a 
gnartl shall willingly or knowingly suffer either .soldiers or officers to go forth to 
duelling, he shall be jHinishcd for it with death. And all officers of what condition 
soever have power to part and quell all quarrels, frays, or sudden disorders between 
Huhbi-rs ami officers though of another company, troop, or regiment, and commit the 
tlisorderly person to prison until their proper officers he ac(|uainted therewith. Who- 
ever .shall resist such an officer (though of another company, troop, or regiment), or 
draw his .sword upon him shall lie severely punished as the General Court-Martial 
shall appoint. And if two or more going into the field to fight a duel, .shall draw 
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their swords, or other weapons, and fight, though neither of them fall upon the s| nit, 
nor die afterwards of any wound there received, they^ shall be punished with deulh. 
And lastly, in all cases of duels, the seconds and carriers of challenges sliall be tak<!u 
as principals, and punished accordingly. 

Art, 39, 

All passes and licenses for being al)sent shall be brought to the Muster -Master who 
is required to enter the same into a book fairly^ written, to prevent c<dlusmn ; a.nd 
whosoever is absent longer than the time limited in his pass for his absence, sludl Ih‘ 
respited, and not allowed the Muster, without order from his Majesty, the ((fenend, 
or other Commander-in-Chief of Their Majesties forces. 

Art. 40. 

1673-46. If any soldier be sick, wounded or maimed in Their Majesties* Service, he shall Ik* 

1686-36. sent out of the Camp to some fit place for his recovery, where he shall be providetl lor 
by the officers appointed to take care of sick and wounded soldiers, and his wages i>r 
pay shall go on and be duly paid, till it does appear that he can be no longer service- 
able in the Army, and then he shall be sent by Pass to his country, with money to 
bear his charges in his Travel, or such other Provision shall be made for him, as his 
Majesty shall direct. 

Art. 41, 

1662, All Gommissions granted by His Majesty, the Genera), or Commander-in-td^lel of 

1673-48. his Majesties forces, to any officer in Pay, shall be brought to the Cornmissary of the 

1686-37. Musters, and Secretary at War, who are to receive and enter the same in a fkxtk fahly 

written ; and no Commission-officer shall be allowed in Muster, without a (’onmussitti^ 
from his Majesty, or the Commander-in-Chief for the time being, mul tlie same 
entered with the Commissary-General of the Musters, or his Deputies, and Secretary 
at'War., ■. 

Art, 42. 

No commission officer after enrollment and being mustered shall be dismissed C)r 
1673-49. cashiered without order from His Majesty ; the General, or Commander-in-Chief for 

1686-38, the time being, or a General Court-Martial, But the Captains with the approlmtion 

of their Colonels or of the Governors of the Garrison, where they are, may discharge 
any non-commission Officer or private soldier when they find cause, taking other 
non-commission officer or private soldier in their places: Provided that such 
Colonel or Governor shall forthwith certify the same to the Commissary-GenerM of 
the Musters, that (by their approbation) such non-commission officers or soldiens were 
discharged, and others taken into their places respectively, and in Quarters anti 
Garrisons where they are only single troops, or Companies, the Captains* Certificates 
are forthwith to be sent and accepted by the Commissary-General, ex}>ressing the 
day of each non -commission officers and soldiers discharge or death, aiul who hath 
been entertained in his place. 

Art. 43. 

1662. All Captains shall use their utmost endeavours to have their Troops and Companies 

1686-39, complete and full, and no soldiers duty, either of Horse or Foot shall be done by any 

other than the soldier himself ; But in case of sickness or disability, or other necessar}' 
cause, his Captain may dispense with his absence, without obliging him to limi 
another to serve in his stead. 

Art. 44. 

^662. If any Trooper or Dragoon shall lose or spoil his Horse, or any foot-sohlier his 

1673-52. arrns, or any ^art thereof by negligence or gaming, he shall remain in the <ltudity of 

1686-40. a Pioneer or Scavenger, till he be furnished at his own Charge, with as good as vvert? 

lost ; and if he be not otherwise able, the one half of his pay shall be deducted, ami 
set apart for the providing of it till he be refurnished. Nor shall any soldier sell, or 
negligently or wilfully break his arms, or any part thereof, or any hatchets, spades, 
shovels, pickaxes, or other necessaries of War, upon pain of severe jnuusliment at tlu* 
discretion of the General Court-Martial And where Arms or other liccessaries afore- 
said shall be pawned, they are to be forfeited and seized on for his Majesties* use. 

Art. 45. ■ , ■ 

i 673 "" 53 - Officers and soldiers not duly observing these orders and every of them 

1686-47. respectively shall be cashiered or liable to such other pimishraents as His Majesty, 
or Commander-in-Chief of the Forces, or a Court-Martial shall apiK)int. 
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■Art.. 46. 

None shall presume to spoil, sell or convey away any ammunition delivered unto 
him ; upon pain of suffering death, or such other punishment as the General Court- 
Martial shall think, fit ■ . 

Art. 47. 

No, Officer, Provider or Keeper of the Victuals or Ammunition for Their Majesties 
Forces shall imbezzle or willingly spoil, or give a false account of any part thereof 
to whom he is to make his account, upon pain of sulfering death, or such other 
.punishment as the' General Court-Martial 'shall think fit 

Art. 48. 

No Commissary or Victualler shall bring or furnish unto the Camp any unsound 
or unsavory victuals of what kind soever, whereby sickness may grow in the Army, 
or the Service be hindered, and if upon examination before the General Court-Martial 
he shall be found guilty, he shall suffer such punishment as they shall direct. 

Art. 49. 

No officer or soldier shall be a victualler in the army upon pain of being punished 
at discretion. 

Art. so. 

No victualler or seller of beer, ale or wine belonging to the army shall entertain 
any soldier in his house, booth, tent or hut after the Warning .Piece, tattoe, or beat 
of the drum at night, or before the beating of the reveilles in the morning: Nor shall 
any soldier within that time be anywhere but upon his duty or in his quarters, upon 
pain of punishment both to the soldier and entertainer at the discretion of a Court- 
Martial. 

Art. 51. 

The Commission Officers of every regiment may hold a Court-Martial for that 
regiment upon all such matters as the General or Commander-in-Chief of the Forces 
shall allow of as proper for their determination. The Provost- Martial of every regi- 
ment shall liave the same privilege in his own regiment as the Provost-Martial 
General hath in the army, or camp, and such fees also as the Court-Martial shall allow, 

Ari\ 52* 

Such who are judges in a General Court-Martial or in a regimental Court-Martial 
shall hold the same rank in those Courts as they do in the army for Orders sake, and 
shall take an oath in the words following 

I, A, B, do swear that I will duly administer Justice according to the Rules and 
Articles made by His Majesty for the better Government of His Forces in the Low 
Ctmntries, and parts beyond the Seas, without any partiality, favour or affection, and 
(where the said Articles do not as.sign any especial punishment) according to my 
conscience, the best of my understanding, and the Custom of War in like cases; 
And I do further swear that I will not receive any present or gratuity, directly or 
indirectly frotti any person whatsoever, concerned, or to be concerned in any Trial at 
any Court Martial whereof I am, or shall be a Member, nor will I divulge the 
Sentence of the Court until it shall be approved by his Majesty, the General, or 
Commander-in-Chief; neither will I upon any account at any time whatsoever 
disclose or discover the Vote, or opinion of any particular member of the Court 
Martial. 

So Help Me God. 

They shall likewise demean themselves orderly in the hearing of Causes, and before 
giving of sentence every judge shall deliver his note of opinion distinctly, and the 
sentence is to be according to the plurality of votes, and if there happen to be an 
ec|uality of votes the President is to have a casting voice. 

No sentence shall be pronounced until report be made of the whole matter by the 
PreHi<]ent to Uis Majesty, the General, or Commander-in-Chief for the time being, 
in order to receive their respective directions therein, and when sentence shall be 
pronoiiriced, the Provost- Martial shall have a Warrant to cause execution to be done 
according to sentence. 

■ Art. 53, ■■■ 

At a General Court-Martial there shall be 'a clerk who. is to be .sworn to, make 
true and faithhd records of all the proceedings of that Court, and there shall be also 
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such other officers appointed both for tbat» and also for the regimental Courts- 
Martial, as shall be neces.sary ; and the General Court-Martial may appoint and limit 
the fees of the Provost- MartiabGeneral as they shall think tit. 

Aet. 54. 

All Con inwcLsies cither between soldiers and their Captains t^r ottier otlu'cn. m 
betwecti soldier and soldier relating to their Military Cajjadtics, shall be Mummu ily 
heard am! determined at the neat Court Martial of the Regiment, 

Aet, SS. 

If in any Matter which shall be judged in any of the aforesaid regimotUal Courts 
Martial, either of the jjarties shal’l find himself aggricve<l, he may appc-id to the 
General iaairt .Martial, who arc to take care that ii the Party appealing make noi 
good his Suggestion, recompense Ire made* to the otlier fcir the treatbie and charge of 
such an apireal. 

Art, 56. 

In all criminal causes which concern the Crown, His Majesty’s Advocate-General 
or Judge Advocate of the Army shall inform the Court and prosecute on liis Majesty’s 
behalf. 

Art., ,57. ■ ■ 

No officer or soldier shall presume to hinder the Provost- Martial, his Lieutenant 
or servant in the execution of their office upon pain of death, ()r such other punislo 
meiit as a Court-Martial shall think fit : And all captain.s, tffiioers, and soldiers shall 
do their utmost to apprehend and bring to punishment all offienders and shall assist 
the officers of His Majesty’s army or forces therein, especially the siiid !*fovo.st 
Martial, his Lieutenant, and servants; and if the Provost-Martial or his 
require the assistance of any officer or soldier in apprehending any perstm, dedatittg 
to them that it is for a Capital Crime, and the party escape for want i>f ahl and 
assistance, the party or parties refusing to aid or assist shall sutler such punishment as 
a Court-Martial shall inflict. 

Art. 58. 

If any Officer or soldier shall presume to draw his sword in any j)lace of judicature 
while the court is sitting, he shall suffer such punishment as shall be inflicted tm him 
by a Court-Martial. And the Provost-Martial of Their Majesties’ Army is hereby 
empowered and directed by his own authority to apprehend such oflenders. 

Art. 59. 

If any soldier being committed for any offence shall break prison, the said Provost- 
Martial-General shall by his own authority apprehend him, and tlie offender shall 
suffer death. 

Art. 60. 

If any fray shall happen within the camp or place of Garrison in any of the 
soldier’s lodgings, or where they meet, it shall be inquired into by the officers of the 
regiment, and the Beginners and Pursuers thereof punished according to the <|uality 
of the offence. 

Art, 61. 

If any inferior officer of either Horse or Foot be wronged by his officer, ]\e may 
complain to his colonel or other superior officer of the regiment who is to redress the 
same, upon due proof made of the wrong done him. But if he fiiil therein, Uu; p:uly 
grieved is to apply to the General Officer for redress : and if the accusation be false, 
the complainant is to be punished at the discretion of a Court-Martial. 

Art. 62. 

If any Colonel or Captain shall force or take anything away from a private so!<lier, 
such Colonel or Captain shall be punished according to the quality of the (fifence, by 
the judgment of a General-Court-Martkl And if a soldier shall ht wnmged, arul 
shall not appeal to the Court or to his superior Commander, but t.'ike his own 
satisfaction for it, he shall be punished by the judgment of a Court-Martial. 

Art. 63. 

If any soldier die no other shall take or spoil his goods, uptm pain of restoring 
double the value to him to whom they. belong, and of such further punishmenb; as a 
Court-Martial shall think fit. But the Captain of the Company of which such a 
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soldier was, shall take the said goods into his custody, and dispose of them for paying 
his Quarters, and keep the overplus (if any be) for the use of those to whom they 
belong, and who shall claim the same within three, months after his death. And if 
any Captain or officer die, the Chief Commander shall take care of reserving his 
estate in like manner, 

Art. 64. 

No Provost-Martial shall refuse to receive or keep a prisoner committed to his 
charge^ by Authority or shall dismiss him without order, upon pain of such punishment 
as a Court-Martial shall think fit. And if the offence for which the prisoner was 
apprehended deserve death, the Provost- Martial failing to receive and keep him as 
aforesaid shall be liable to the same punishment. 

Art, 65. 

If any person be committed by the Provost-MartiaPs own authority without other 
command, he shall acquaint the General or other Chief Commander with the cause 
within twenty-four hours, and the Provost- Martial shall thereupon dismiss him unless 
he have order to the contrary. 

Art. 66. 

No man shall presume to use any braving or menacing words, signs, or gestures, 
where any of the aforesaid Courts of Justice are sitting upon pain of suffering such 
punishments as the Court-Martial shall think fit. 

Art, 67. 

Whatever is to be published or generally made known, shall be done by beat of 
drum, that no man may j)retend ignorance thereof ; and if afterwards any one shall be 
found <lisol)edient or transgressing what is so published, he shall be punished according 
to these Articles, or the quality of the fact. 

Art. 68. 

All other fiuilts, misdemeanours, disorders and crimes not mentioned in these 
articles, shall be |)unished according to the Laws and customs of War, and discretion 
of the Court Martial. 

Art. 69, 

Lastly, all the foregoing Rules and Articles shall be read and published at the 
1 lead iif every regiment, troop or company, once every month at farthe.st : whereof all 
majors and adjutants of each regiment are to take care at their Perils. 


Finis. 

It will he seen that the Articles are mainly founded one upon the other, from 1640 
upwards. It will also be observed that, with the exception of those of 1686 (when 
James 11 was preparing to forcibly impose civil and religious despotism upon his 
subjects) the Articles were framed for special places or occasions. {See, however, the 
note at the end of this Appendix.) 

The Articles of 1673 contain the following additional provisions 

Art. 26. Soldiers taking General Officers prisoners, to present them to the 
General, “ who will reward them,’’ Other Officers and Volunteers taken may be 
kept, their names to be given to the “Martial-General” ; but not to be put to 
ransom without leave. All private soldiers to be sent to the Martial-General for 
custody.:. 

Art. 27. Soldiers drunk in presence of the enemy, “if hurt or mischief ensue,” 
Death or General C. M. “ If no damage ensue thereby, they shall be laid in irons, 
and live on bread and water” for three days. (Compare 1692 Art. 6.) 

Art. 29 imposes a fine of one month’s pay for absence of an Officer for a week 
without leave ; if longer “ to be discharged of his command.” 

Art. 37. None shall be mustered but such as are completely armed, vizt : each 
Uorsemjin to have Back, Breast, and Pott; a sword not under three feet long in the 
l)Iadc, and a case of pistols the barrels whereof to be fourteen inches long : “ and each 
Trooper of Our Guards to have a carbine beside the aforesaid arms.” And “ the 
k'oot to have each soldier a sword, or dagger for their musquets, and each pikeman a 
})ikc of sixteen foot long” : and each musqueteer a musquet, the barrel four feet long 
and to contain a Inillet of fourteen to the lb. : and a collar of bandaleers. 

Assigns punishments for l)orro wing arms for passing musters. 
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Art 38.. Troliibite^' any who by loss of limbs or otherwise m 
unable for our Service, but by order from xis or our General.” 

Art 39. No Housekeeper or inhabitant in the usual quarters of a rcgiincnt to Ijc 
received into the Service, and mustered as a soldier witlujut special order. 

On'icers receiving money for taking a man as a recruit, to be cashecfret! amt never 
erujdoycd again. 

Art. 40. Fnacts same penalty for mustering servants or any but proper persons. 
Ters(m.s presenting themselves or horses at muster with intent to defmtuh Generiil 

'■ ■ 

Art 4r, Mustering under a false name, G. C M, 

Art, 42, No absence from muster without Icave,^ No absenre of tlHieer m' 
soldier to exceed two months in the year. Two ‘‘ Commission Ofticers ” at least to he 
always present with each troop or company. 

Art 43, Those absent without leave from Muster shall be respited and not 
allowed the muster ” without special authority. 

Art. 44. Muster-master conniving at false musters “ to lose his place.” 

Art. 45. Subaltern Officer discovering fraudulent muster on the ji)art of his 
captain, to have his place, the captain being casheered. Serjts. and Cor|>ls. /^5o 
reward. 

Art 50. Soldiers forbidden to find substitutes to do their duly. 

Arts. 47 and 51, Within two days of the muster, muster-rolls to he rendered to 
the General “ if he requires it.” Notice of muster to be given to the regt. the night 
liefore, and rolls prepared. 

Art. 67, Regimental Courts of Inquiry into frays. 

The Articles of 1686 contain only one remarkable dilTerence fnmi those of 1673 
and 1692. 

Art. 64, Provides for “ all other ” faults and misdemeanours j but with the 
proviso, ** Provided that no puni.shment amounting to the loss of bit* or limb be 
inflicted upon any oflender in time of peace, although the same be awarded ios that 
offence by these articles and the laws and customs of war.” 

The Code of 1677 contains the following provisions 

Art. 2$. No soldier to answer for another at muster, nor to take t:wo pays cjii a 
muster, in a false name. 

Art. 39. Adultery or Fornication; banishment from the army, or Mich otlier 
punishment as a C. M. may award (this is in addition to Art. 35, awarding death tor 
mpe). 

Art. 41. ‘‘ No soldier serving on Foot shall carry any boy” (presumably the 

Horse had boy-servants) ; and no women to follow the army. 

Art, 43. Punishment for affronts and challenges, ** on pain of pulilic disarming ; 
and banishment from the army as men for ever di.saliled to carry any arms.” 

Art. 54. Goods of dead men to be disposed of according to Will ; “ if they m.ake 
no Will, they shall be distributed to the hurt, sick, and pour of the companies whereof 
the soldier was, or shall go to the Hospital of the Amiy.” 

Art. 56. Loss of Horse, Arms, &c. Reduction to pioneer.” 

Art. 61. Officers not to casheer (discharge) soldiers ‘‘withiJiit our piivik'ge ;md 
allowance, and our special Warrant, unle.ss it be ])y the privity atid allowunct* of 
the Officer of the Musters and upon the public days of muster. ” 

Ordered to be read at the head of every regt. ; and Given at His Majesty's Castle 
of Dublin, 14 Janry., 1677”; (signed) W, Ellis. 

In the Articles of 1692 the following are singular 

Art. 6. Against drunkenness. 

Art. 24. Against double enlistments. . 

Art. 33. Specifying ‘f Corporal punishment.” 

Art. 39. Against oversta3nng leave. 

Art. 69. Periodical reading to the troops. 

A Royal Warrt. , Windsor,' 3 Augt. 1674, is really a brief code of Articles of War ; 
W.O. records. It promulgates ‘feertain military orders” j— - 

Art. I. Prohibits drunkenness and swearing. 

Art. 3. Against false musters. 

Art. 3. Against with-holding pay. 

Art 4. Against summary discharge of N.C.O. or Men without approval of the 
Colonel or of the Governor, 

Art. 5. Certifying of vacancies occurring between musters. 
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Art 6. Keeping companies complete and well armed. 

Art. 7. Provides for discharge of men on application. 

Art. 8. Calls attention of the C.G, of Musters to these orders. 

Art 9. To be generally promulgated by D. of Monmouth. 

The Articles of 1662 for the garrison of Tangier are very detailed and are in 
some ways peculiar. They are given in full in the appendix to the first volume of 
Colonel Davis’s Hist, of the Second Queen’s, to which the curious are referred. 

Article 3-™V forbids tumult “if the monthly entertainment be not paid on the 
very day,” and enjoins soldiers to be content “with a reasonable loan until the 
money be come. ” 

Articles 3 — X, XI, enjoin reporting all spoil, “ that it may be recorded, and after 
sold in the camp or place of garrison.” 

x\rticle 4— 7II is against quarrelling with superior officers ; but III decrees 
specially “ No man shall violently assault the Commissary of Musters upon pain of 
death.” 4 — V. Soldiers not to resist Offrs. them. 

Article 5 — VI. “ He that is found drunk, or convicted of frequent swearing, 
shall forfeit half a day’s pay.” 

Articles 6 — I to IV, are stringent against duelling ; death “without mercy” to an 
Officer for sending a challenge ; and for private soldiers, “the same punishment, at 
the discretion of a Court-Martial.” Art. IV, “He that shall give anyone a box on 
the ear, shall in presence of the same company take the like box of the party 
so wronged, and, besides, be disarmed and banished the Company.” Officers 
fighting to lose their places until restored by the Lord General Private soldiers to 
l)e punished with the Wooden Horse. 

Article 7 — II. “If a trooper shall lose his horse or hackney, or a Footman 
any part of his arms by neglect, or lewdness by dice or cards, he or they shall 
remain in quality of Ifioneers, till they be furnished with as good as they lost, at 
their own charge.” IV. “If any soldier shall spoil his horse willingly, on purpose 
to be rid of the Service, he shall lose his horse, and remain in the camp for a 
Pioneer.” 

Article 9 — XVIII. “ He that alxsents himself when the sign is given to set the 
Watch, shall be punished at discretion, either by bread and water imprisonment, or 
willi wooden Horse.” 

Article 9 — X.XIV, Against abusing, beating, or frightening landlords in quarters, 
or their (Inuilies, i>uiushnient at the discretion of a Court-Martial.” 

Article lO-'-IX. “ If any shall call for moneyas they are marching in the face 
of the enemy, or uptm any enterprise, they shall die without mercy.” 

Article 10— -XIV. “ A regiment or party of horse or foot that chargeth the 
enemy, and retreats before they come to handy stroke, shall answer it before the 
Council of War ; and if the fault be found in the Officers, they shall be banished 
the Camp, and have their swords broke over their heads ; and if in the soldier, 
every tenth man sliall be punished at discretion, and the rest serve for Pioneers and 
Scavengers till a worthy exploit take off that blot.” 

Article II — -XVI. Against presenting at the Muster any “but real troopers 
ami soldiers,” or presenting “ to mislead the Muster Master, any townsman, 
countryman, victualler, freebooter, interloper, or soldier of any other troop or 
company. ” 

Article I2 — 1 . “No Muster Master shall willingly let pass in Muster any but 
sucli as arc really of the troop or company presented, upon pain of forfeiting his 
place ; nor shall he receive any money by way of bribe.” 

Article 14— I. “ All controversies between the soldiers and their captains, and 
all others, shall be summarily heard and determimed by the next Council or Court 
of War.” 

Article 14— III. Persons sending prisoners to the Marshal to “ deliver unto the 
Marshal within four and twenty hours the cause and reason of the imprisonment.” 
14 — IV. “ When a prisoner is committed to the charge of the Marshal-General, 
the information of the crime which he standeth committed for is to be delivered 
to the Advocate of the Army within forty-eight hours,” or the prisoner may be 
released. 

Article 14--VI. Deceased soldier’s property to be disposed of according to his 
Will ; if intestate, to go to his Wife or next kindred ; if no such appear within a year, 
lo be (lis] >osed of by the Lord General “ according to laws civil and military. ” 

Article 14 — IX, “ All other faults, disorders, and oftences not mentioned in these 
Articles sliall be punished according to the general custom and laws of War.” 

MSS. 7,018 contains “ Orders and Articles to be observed by such 
Captains and soldiers as are under the commandment of the Rt. Honble. the Erie 
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of F Wm (.wV, apparently), Lord General of Yotir Majesty’s Forces in Nonn;uulie, 
upon the pains and penalties annexed, itnto every Article.” Thcne are mostly death, 
some imprisonment, some whipping, and one *Hleath and torment.” 


APPENDIX No. LIV. -: . 

ROYAL WARRANT, a6 NOVIL, |67B.*-^IIALI'MV\V. 
(W.O. Eecords.) 


This Warrant authorises the Paymaster' to the P'orces that of such cjf Oiir 
monies as are or shall come into your hands for the use and service ot a war against 
the French King, you pay half- pay, that is to say four shillings a day to each 
captain, two shillings a day to each lieutenant, and one shilling and sixpence a day 
to each ensign, as arc already come over from that (the French) service to serve us, 
for their present subsistence, until such time as we shall dispose of them into 
employment military, for the use and service of a war against the French King, 
and no longer.” 

Given, &c., a6 Novr, 1678. 


appe:ndix No. LV. 

ROYAL WARRANT, 26 APRIL, 1695.— HALF-PAY ()KFlCKkH, 
(W.O. Records.) 


Extract. ■ . , 

** And We, being graciously pleased to allow Half-pay to such of the GntmilHsion 
Officers as are hereby reformed” (£<!?., reduced, on reduction the strength td’ 
Plolt’s regiment) ‘‘during such time as they shall continue with and iwtiuiUy serve 
in the said regiment, and having also given orders that the said refornusl officers 
(be ?) so replaced in the regt. upon the fust vacancies according to their respirtive 
quality and seniorities in the list hereunto annexed, exclusive of all others until 
they shall be first provided for; Our Will and Pleasure is, am! We i!o hereby 
accordingly direct, that upon the death or removal of any of the standing ofticers 
of the said regiment, you admit of none others upon the muster-rolls in their places, 
until all the said officers, or such of them as .shall actually attend their duty in the 
said regt., be first provided for within the same.” 


APPENDIX No. LVL 


CIRCULAR LETTER, SECY. AT WAR, 3 SEPTR., ifigS.-HALF.PAY 

OFFICERS, 

(W.O. records.) 


3 Sepin, i6ya 

“ His Majesty having been pleased to order that a Company be fornusl mil ui' tin* 
Officers of the regts. that have lately been broke, which are to mardr iU the lii-ni! 

of the hirst Regt. of Foot-Guards; if any of the Officers are willing in enter into 
tins service, you will send them to Colonel Shrimpton, Major of the .said rent., its 

soon as may be convenient. 

** I am, &c., 


“ Georoic Clarke.” 

(Secy, at War in the absence of Mr. Blutiiwa,yl. ) 
Addressed to the Colonels of the several regts. recently disbanded. 
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: ' APPENDIX Na, LVIL, ; ' 
CAPT.^GENERAL’S ■ LETTER, 19 ' MAY, 1676. ---REVIEWS. 
(W.O, records.) 


Sir, ' , ' ™~‘ ■ . 

“flis Majesty havmg appointed a rendezvous of several of His Majesty’s Horse 
ami Foot Guards in Hyde Park on Tuesday next, being the 23rd of this instant ; I 
desire you to caiuse Eight held-pieces, vizt. 4 demiculverings, and 4 saker brass 
ordnance, and 2 mortar ‘•pieces, with all their carriages and forniture thereunto 
belonging, together with 2 wagons, 2 tumbrells, and 4 tents, attended with a 
competent number of gunners, fifty pioneers, with their respective officers in their 
best equipage, to attend the exercise of the said forces, on the day above mentioned, 
and that they fail not to be there by eight of the clock in the morning at farthest. 

“lam, 

“ Your Most humble Servant, 

“Monmouth. 


“ Cockpit, 19 May, 1676. 


“ To The Rt. Hon. Sir Thos. Chicheley, Knt, 
Master-General of H.M.’s Ordnance; or, 
in his absence, to the Lieut. Genl. and the 
principal Officers of the same.” 


■JVbfe , — The order for this review, signed by Monmouth, is dated 10 May. 


APPENDIX No. LVIII. 

THE PETITION OF RIGHT (3 CAR. i). 
(Ho. of Com. Proc.) 


Extract. 

After reciting that by an Act of 25 Eelw. Ill “no man shall stand forejudged of 
life or limb against the form of the Great Charter” &c. ; — the Petition continues 
thus ; “ Whereas lu'* offender of what kind soever is exempted from the proceedings to 
be used, and punishments to be inflicted by the laws and statutes of this your Realm ; 
Nevertheless, of late divers Commissions, under Your Majesty’s Great Seal, have 
issued forth, by which certain persons have been assigned and appointed Commissioners, 
with power and authority to proceed, within the land, according to the justice of 
Martial Law, against such soldiers and marines or other dissolute persons joining with 
them, as should commit any murder, robberies, felony, mutiny, or other outrage or 
misdemeanour whatsoever ; and by such summary course and order as is agreeable to 
Martial Law and is used in armies in time of war, to proceed to the trial and con- 
demnation of such offenders, and them to cause to be executed and put to death 
according to the Law Martial : — By pretext whereof some of Your Majesty’s subjects 
have been, by some of the said Commissioners, put to death, when and where, if by 
the laws and statutes of the Land they had deserved death, by the same laws and 
statutes also they might, and by no other ought to have, been judged and executed : 

“And also sundry grievous offenders, by colour thereof claiming an exemption, 
have escaped the punishment due to them by the laws and statutes of this your 
Realm, by reason that divei’s of your officers and ministers of justice have unjustly 
refused or forborne to proceed against such offenders according to the same laws and 
statutes, upon pretence that the said offenders were punishable only by Martial Law 
and by authority of such Commissions as aforesaid, which Commissions and all others 
of like nature arc wholly and directly contrary to the said law^s and statutes of this 
your Realm : 

“They do therefore humbly pray Your Most Excellent Majesty &c. that the 
aforesaid Commissions for proceeding by Martial Law may be revoked and annulled ; 
and tiiat hereafter no Commissions of like nature may issue forth to any person or 
persons whatsoever to be executed as aforesaid, lest by colour of them any of Your 
Majesty’s subjects be destroyed or put to death contrary to the laws and franchise of 
the land.” 
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APPENDIX No. LIX. 

LETTICR FROM MR. BLATHWAYT SECY. AT WAR, WIirnoiAl,!, 
21 JULY, 1685 (MILITARY LAW). 

(W.O. records.) . 

: ' ** Whjk'hull, 21 Jtily, 10K5* 


I have received His Majesty’s pleasure upon the paHieulavs mentieueil m y^ur 
letter, concerning |)hmclering and rrmrder by soldiers in pay, and I am ordercil to 
signify this general direction: That in all cases where any difficulty arises bet ween a 
soldier and any person not in His Majesty’s pay, the decision be left to the Comnum 
Law, which is to tie done in all matters where any person not in pay shall lie cun- 
cerned ; and that in all cases whatsoever* where the punishment is to be loss of life nr 
litTal>, the Trial of any offender in His Majesty’s pay be left to the Common Statute 
Law, the Articles of War being only to take place during the rebellion which has now 
ceased. ■ ' ' 

** I am 

W. il” 


APPENDIX No. LX.' :: 

ROYAL WARRANT, ANI)-COURT MARTIAL, Wlirrh) HALL, 
10 JULY, 1685, 

. Signed by H.M.’s Command, SuN-DERLAKO.” 

(W.O. records.) 


Convokes a General Court Martial ” and empowers the Court to sciitence, nml 
to “ cause the sentence to be put into execution.” 

Proceedings of the said Court are dated Whitehall 20 July. 1685 ^ from which it 
appears that the Court found Peter Teat and Peter Innes guilty of tlic bp^ach ut the 
7th article of the Rules and Articles for the better government 1 U.s Majesty’s Land 
Forces in pay during the present rebellion” . , , . . . “ and <io accordingly tudrr 
that the said, Peter Teat and Peter Innes be hanged by the neck on Friday I'lu* 241!} of 
this instant July, 1685, between the hours of nine and twelve in tlie morning, at the 
head of the three Scotch Regiments in the camp.” 

Donald Rosse was also found f* guilty of the breach of the 14th Article ” ; . , . . 

In pursuance whereof this Court cToes order that the said Donald Hesse shall rtvm've 
39 stripes on the bare back standing under the gallows with a r(»pe utiout his m-ck. at 
the head of the three Scotch regts, in the camp, on Friday the 24tli of this imuant 
July, and be forthwith cashiered.” 

(N.B, — The 7th Article was speaking traitorous words against the king ; the i.ph 
speaking or concealing mutinous or seditious words. ) 


APPENDIX No. LXL 

ROYAL WARRANT CONVENING A COURT MARTIAL, WIIITEHAf J'., 

22 JUNE, 16720 

(W.O* Records.) 

‘‘Charles R. ■ ■ , 

“Whereas Alexr. Ellis, a soldier of Captain John Peters’s (’umpany in the 
Coldstream Regt, of Our Guard.s under the command of Our trusty a, ml right wOl 
beloved cousin and counsellor William Earl of Craven, is now in die custody uf the 
Martial of the said Regt. for mutinous and offensive wor<ls and demeanour towards 
his Captain, the said Ellis pretending some of his pay to be due unto him : Our Will 
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and Pleasure therefore is that there be a Court-Martial to consist of six Captains of 
Our Regt. of Guards under the command of Our trusty and well-beloved^ Col. John 
Russell, and of six Captains of the said Coldstream Regt, (of which Court Lieut. -Col. 
Edward Grayf is to be President) to hear and examine the business aforesaid. You 
are therefore to give directions to the Martial of Our said Regt. of Guards to attend 
the said Colonels respectively, to nominate the C^tains for the said Court-Martial, 
and to summons the said President and twelve Cfaptains to meet and hold the said 
Court-Martial for this business, and to give notice to the parties concerned of the time 
and place of such Court-Martial; the Martial of Our said Regt. being herel>y required 
to oliserve your directions therein, and to attend the said Court-Martial And We <lo 
here! )y require and authorise the said Court-Martial to hear and examine the business 
aforesaid and (after full examination and hearing thereof) to give judgment and 
sentence therein, according to military discipline, or according to such rules as we 
have given in matters of that nature, which they are hereby authorised to cause to be 
put into execution. For which this shall be sufficient Warrant. 

‘‘Given at Our Court at Whitehall, 22 June, 1672. 

“ By His Majesty’s Command, 

“Arlington. 

“To Our trusty and well-beloved Dr. Samuel Barrow, 

Judge Advocate to Our Forces.” 


APPENDIX No. LXII. 

OPINION OF LAW OFFICERS (COURTS-MARTIAL), 2l JULY, 1694. 

(W.O. records.) 


“ We are humbly of opinion that in the case of punishment of false Musters or 
other offences not being Mutiny, Desertion or change from one regiment or troop to 
another, That a Court-Martial may consist of a lesser number of Officers than thirteen, 
so a.s the Court-Martial do consist of such a number of Officers as by Law-Martial do 
amstilute such a Court. 

“ Edw. Ward. 

“ Thos. Trevkr. 

“21 July, 1694.” 


APPENDIX No. LXIII. 

PROCEEDINGS OF GENERAL COURT MARTIAL, CORK, 
22 JAN Y., 1690/1. 

(Clarke MSS.) 


“ Civit Cork. 

“ At a General Court Marshall held at Cork on the 22ncl day of January, anno, 
dom. 1690, by virtue of an order from Lieutenant-General Ginkell, held by a 
President and 12 Captains of Their Majesties’ Army belonging unto this and other 
garrisonswhosenamesensue.' 

“ The lionble. Colonel Ferdinando Hastings, President, Guilty. 

“ Captain Chichester Ray, Guilty. Captain John Aspin, Guilty. 

“ Capt. Henry Waldron, Guilty. Capt. Ralph Nedley, Guilty. 

“ Capt. Edward Woodstock, Guilty, Capt. John Pinkney, Guilty. 

“ Captain Jas. Sympier, Guilty. Capt. John Ruth ven, Guilty, 

“ Capt. Christopher Worthefield, Guilty. Capt. Charles Carr, Guilty. 

“ Capt. Thomas Jones, Guilty. ^ . Capt. John Graham, Guilty. 

“At which Court Richard Hobson Quartermaster to Captain Rogers in Colonel 
VilUer’s regiment being charged and tried on the sixtyreighth Article of War which 
says that all faults, misdemeanours, &c., not mentioned in the Articles of War shall 


* le.f The jst Ft. Gds. 
t Lt. Col Gray helouged to the 1st Ft. Gds. 
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be punished according to the laws and customs of War and diHcrclion of the, Court 
Martial The crime laid against him which was Hkcwlse fully prov<‘d that he 
should tell his Captain to bis face Dog, Villain^ Kasail &c. with many otlu‘r pr<s« 
yoking and menacing words and unbecoming actions, VVhereiti t lie Witnesses and 
Kvidences for Their Majesties being fully heard and the saiii (^)uarter*ina>ter Kii'hnrd 
Hobson being likewise heard what he could say in his^own defence and all duly 
weigluul and considered, on calling over the Court to give their votes whet!u*r tfu^ 
aforesaid Richard Hobson were guilty an he stood charged, or not iptilty, by tin* 
whole votes of the Court was found guilty ami tlie puui.sluueut tlu;ieupon 

assigned unto him hy the Court was that he should imme<lmlely he luoktai ami Im 
ever made incajiahle of serving 'rhek Majesties in a military capacity : and toneauueh 
as it appeared unto the Court that he had drop! words of revenge against his t'aplain 
whenever he should he discharged it was then superatldcd into his imnishment that he 
should remain committed until he found security for his good helmviourC* 

(Signed) F. Hastings, 

22janry,, 1690/1* 


APPENDIX No. LXIV* 

WARRANT FOR A COURT-MARTIAL, DUBLIN, 3 DBCR., 1697* 
(Dublin State Tapers.) 


** Whereas We received further information that Nicolas Kldringlon Private To K>|)ei 
in Colonel Wolseley’s regiment of Horse, has misdemeaned himself and actml i'ontiar y 
to his duty, These are therefore to require you to cause a Court Martial to he sum- 
moned as in such cases is usual, for the trial of the said trooper upon such information 
as shall be given against him by Lieutenant Colonel lierry of the Haiti regiment ami to 
proceed therein according to the Articles of War and Military Hiseipline, giving us an 
account of the judgment of such Court lieforc the same be put in excculitm, hbr whieii 
this shall be your Warrant. 

“ Given, &c., Dublin, 3 Decbcr., 1697. 

*ML May* 

** To Sir John Topham Knt 

** Advocate General of the Army.’* 


APPENDIX No. LXV. 
JUDGE-ADVOCATE’S COMMISSION, 13 OCTR,, 1661. 
(Harl MSS. 6,844.) 


“ Henry Earl of Peterborough &c,, (General and Commander-in-Chief of His 
Majesty’s forces raised or to be raised in the kingdom of Fez, &c. (kwermatk 
the City of Tanger &c. 

“To (blank) Advocate to the Army, By virtue of the power ami authority 
to me given by His Most Excellent Majesty Charles the Second, &c. &c., wc <lo 
hereby constitute and appoint you Advocate as well in causes civil as criminal in the 
Army raised or to be raised for His Majesty’s service in the kingdom of Fez tjml 
Marocco; Requiring and authorising you by all good and lawful means, and by 
oaths of parties, to inquire of and examine all persons accused, delated, suspeded, m* 
defamed for any crime or offence committed, or duties omitted, which arc against ( In- 
laws civil and Ordinances of War received or established, and after all such snouisy 
and examination you are to pursue all such offenders to a condign punisiiuumt bt'lbu- 
myself or a Counsel of War appointed, in pursuance of the truth (trust H in von 
reposed^and your duty to His Majesty. 

^ “ Given under my hand and seal at arms the 13th day <jf October, 166 1, in tlu^ 
thirteenth year of His Majesty’s reign. 

** Peterboroihul” 

(N.B.— There is also a Commission of Judge Advocate General in W.O. Com. 

JoiCS* j V OI« J ' 
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APPENDIX No. LXVI. 

COURT MARTIAL PROCEEDINGS, 13 JANY., 1696-7. 
(W.O. records. ) 


“ At a Omrt Martial held at the Guildhall -in the city and county of Exon by 
virtue of an order directed to Major Thomas Carew of Colonel Northcote^s Regt. of 
Foot fur trying mutineers and deserters in Major-General Stewart’s Rcgt. of Foolj 
bearing date the 13th Jany., 1696-7, by virtue of which order the Court Martial sat 
<m Thursday the 28th of the same instant upon the trials of Elias Mimdon, William 
Russell, Anthony Johnston, Vincent Collonge, and Michall Roberts, deserters from 
the said Regt., and then adjourned to the 9th of February following, and then pro- 
ceeded to the trials of the above-mentioned. 


“ Major Thomas Carew, President. 


Captn. John Stewart 

Captn. (C.D. 

,, (A.B.) 

„ &c. 

„ &c. 

„ &c. 

» &c. 

„ &c. 

,, &c. 

,, &c. 

, , &c. 

„ &c. 


Tl is the opinion of Ibis Court Martial that Elias Mundon, William Russell, and 
Anthony Johnston are guilty of the 23rd Article,* for which they are sentenced to he 
shot to death at the head of the Regiment upon some field-day. 

It is the opinion of this Court-Martial likewise that Vincent Collonge and 
Michall Roberl.s are likewise guilty of the same Article*" in leaving their garrison 
without lenve from their Officers, hut it appearing by several that were produced on 
liehulf of the priscmers al>ove mentioned that they left their clothes behind them with 
ii design to return, the Court has thought fit to sentence the .said Vincent Collonge 
and M ichall Roberts to kneel by the above prisoners during the time of their execution, 
and three field-days successively afterwards to be tied to a post at the head of the 
Regiment , and there to receive twenty stripes apiece each day from a drum -beater 
upon the naked back, and then to return to the Regiment as usual’* 

William K. 

Mis Majesty a})proves of the proceedings of this Court-Martial, but being 
graciously pleased to extend his mercy to two of the pri.soners, is pleased to order that 
the three condemne<l soldiers do draw lots, and that he only on whom the lot of death 
do fall he executed, and does think fit hereby to pardon the two others, 

** Given at Our Court at Kensington this loth March, 1696-7.’* 


APPENDIX No. LXVIL 

CERTIFICATE OF BEHAVIOUR, 22 JUNE, 1660. 
(Sloane MSS. 3,299,) 


“These are to certify all whom it may concern, that the bearer hereof John 
Michael was a Trooper in His Majesty’s Service in Scotland several years and marched 
a. soldier in the Troop of Major Bontine under the Command of Major General 
Monlgomery at the last Wortr. fight and there received several wounds, was pillaged 
of all his goods, and has approved himself a faithful soldier. 

“ Given under our hands and .seals the two and twentieth day of June, 1660. 

R. MONTGOM.ERIB. ' . 

“ J. Bontine.’* 


* U win be ob.served that these men were sentenced under the 23rd Article of the Articles of War 
of which, however, were applicable only to Forces “ in the Low Countries and Ports beyond 

the seas.” ■ . ■ 
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APPENDIX No. LX VII 1. 

ROYAL WARRANT, 26 MAR., 168&. -liHioli-MONlW. 
(W.O. records.) 

‘‘JjUllCK K. 

“ Whereas hy the Kstahiishnu'nt af Our Fotw.s, We luTve het ii laat amalv j 
to direel un Allowance to he made to such N«m»<a)nnuission nitireis oi ssiht 
.should ho wounded or hurt in Our Service ; Our will and jdeasure is (hai out < 
monies as are or shall come to your Imnds hjr the conlinj.t<‘0 uses uf ihn i 
&c., you cause the sums following to he paid to the Kfin-Cauumissum < htii r 
soldiers of Our Cohlstrearn Regt, of ' 


‘ To — Friend, Sargeant 
,, Wm. Robinson 
,, Wm. Baugh 
,, Roht. Lindsey 
,, Benj. Sumner, Sargeant 


persons in satisfaction for their wounds received in Our Servi<‘r dutlng ihr Utv 
rebellion. Provided none of them be already admitted to the allowance appointetl Un 
Our Royal Hospital near Chelsea. And for so doing, this, together with tin- aopdt- 
tance of the said persons or their assign.s .shall be your discharges 
“Given, &c., 26 March, 1686, 

By liis Majesty’s (amimaml, 

** WfM. llt.Al’mVAVT. 

“To Charles Fox, Esq.” 
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APPENDIX No. LXIX. 

ROYAL WARRANT, 27 OCTR., i679.~KILMAINHAM. 

(Kilmainham Records.) 


“ Charles R. 

' “ Right Trusty and Right entirely .Beloved Cousin and Caainsellor, We gieel you 
well. — Whereas many of the Soldiers in our Army in Ireland, who artt grown aged, 
or otherwise unservicealde, are yet continued in our Pay for want of s<mie other filling 
Provision for their livelihood and maintenance ; and we conceive it unreasonable, llait 
such Persons who have faithfully .served us in our Army, whilst their lira! I Is and 
strength continued, should, when by Age, Wounds, or other bihrmiiief., diey are 
disabled from serving us any longer, be discharged without any care to In- taken tur 
their future subsistence; we thought it necessary for us to con.sidcr of home way 
whereby our Army may be freed from such unservicealde persons, and Iiow .such of 
them who shall be dismissed from our Service, may be afterwards ])rovidtH! fur ; :uh! 
we calling to mind, that upon a contract made by us with Robert am! William 
Bridges, Gentlemen, for the advance of the sum of Thirty-six Thouhaad, Vlw 
liundred, Sixty -five Pounds, Four Shillings, and Eleven Fence, Sterling, or tlirno 
abouts, to be made by them towards the discharge of some arrears of Pay dim fo our 
Army ; We were pleased to allow to the .said Robert and William Bridgv.s da- sum 
of Twelve Pence in the Pound, to be deducted out of all the Pay that damld 
due by our Establishment to our Military List in our said Kingdom, {or rlghn-ru 
months, from the 29th day of March last : We have thought fit that dm said dodmihm 
of Twelve Pence in the Pound be not continued for any longer time, limn the Hiiiric 
hath been already granted to the said Robert and William Bridges ; and duit from 
and after the said 29th day of March last, there shall only be deducted Six Pence in 
the Pound out of all the Pay that afterwards shall grow due by our h:suddi.-,hment to 
our Military List, and that the same shall be wholly applied towards making a Pro. 
vision for such aged and maimed officers and soldiers of our said Army, as not 
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be thought fit to be any longer continued, in oiir Service. Our will and pleasure 
therefore is, and wc do hereby authorize and require you, to cause a deduction of Six 
Pence in the Found to be from time to time made out of all the Fay that from and 
after the 29th day of March last, shall grow due by the present, or any future Estab* 
lishment, to any Person or Fersons whatsoever upon our Military List in our said 
Kingdom ; and to take care that the same be paid into the hands of such Person or 
[‘ersons as you shall ap];)oint for the receipt thereof. And wc do hcrc 1 )y give unto 
you full power and authority from time to time, to issue and employ the same towards 
the Imilding and settling an Hospital for such aged and maimed CSfficcrs and soldiers 
as shall at anytime ])e dismissed out of our Army as unserviceahle men, and for 
making provision for their future maintenance, in such way and manner as you shall 
think tit: It being our express will and pleasure, that none of the said money shall 
upon any occasion or pretence whatsoever be diverted to any other use, than where- 
unto the same is hereby designed. And you are also to take care that such Person or 
Persons as shall he so by you appointed to receive the said money, do first give unto 
us good and sufficient security for his or their giving a true account of all the said 
money, so to be received by him or them, whensoever he or they shall be thereunto 
required : and for the Payment thereof, from time to time, according to such Warrants 
as shall from time to time be by you given concerning the same. And also th£|t he 
or they do at least once every year, or oftener, as you shall see cause, give an exact 
and true account of such receipts and payments, either to you, or such Persons as you 
shall appoint to take and audit his said Accounts. And we do hereby further declare 
our royal will and pleasure to be, That no Persons who were either aged, or otherwise 
unserviceable, when they were first taken into our Army, shall be taken to be com- 
preheiuk‘d within llie provision hereby intended, but only such Fersons, wlio by reason 
of Age, WouikIk, or other Infirmities, since their first coming into our Army, arc 
grown unlit to be any longer continued in our service. And our further pleasure is, 
that you ]>re})a,rc‘ a draught of such Rules and Orders for the constitution and govern- 
ment of the said 1 lospital, as you shall think fitting, which you are to transmit unto 
us, for our Royal consi tie ration and approbation ; and for so doing, these our Letters 
shall he your Warrant.’’ 

Given at our (..kmrt at Whitehall, the 27th day of October, 1679, hi the One and 
Thirtieth year of our Reign. 

By H. M.’s Command, 

. Coventry. 

To' our Right Trusty, &c., James Duke of Ormonde, 

Lord Lieiitemuit Genevul of Ireland, &c., &c. 


APPENDIX No. LXX. 

ROYAL CHARTER, KILMAINHAM, 19 FEBRUARY, 1684. 
(Kilmainham Records. ) 


(diaries the Seetmd, by the Grace of God, of England, vScotland, PYance, and 
irthind. King, Defender of the Faith, &c., To all to whom these Presents shall 
come, Greeting; Whereas Wc judging it fit and necessary, that some Provision 
should be made for such Officers and Soldiers of Our Army of Ireland, as by reason 
of their Age, Wounds, or other Infirmities, contracted in Our Service, are or shall 
become unfit tt> l>e any longer continued therein ; and also unable otherwise to main- 
tain themselves : We direct an Hospital to be erected near our City of Dublin, for 
the rccc|)tion and entertainment of such antienl, maimed, and infirm Officers and 
soldiers ; to the end, that such of the said Army, as have faithfully served, or hereafter 
shall faithfully serve us, Our Heirs, or Successors, in the Strength and Vigour of 
their ^^)U^h, may in the Weakness, and Disaster, that their old age, wounds, or other 
misfortunes may !)ring them into, find a comfortable retreat, and a competent main- 
tenance therein. And Wherca.s we of our pious and charitable inclination, to so good 
a Work, have set a-parl and given Sixty-Four 'Acre-s of Land, Plantation Measure, of 
<»tir own Demesne Lunds, formerly enclosed in cur Park, called the Phoinix Park, 
and being part <4 the lands of Kilmainham, in our County of Dublin and County of 
the City of Did din, or one of them, for erecting the said nc)spital therein, and for 
making fitting and convenient walks and gardens thereunto, and other uses, for, 
am! towant the supfiort of the said liospital : The said Sixty-four Acres of land being 
boimdeil <»n the cast am! s<juth with a stone-wall, being formerly the said Park Wall, 
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and on the north, with ihe river Inffcy, and on the west, with the lands 
the said lands of Kilmuinham, now bdonging to William Robinson, Fm|. ; Iron? 
which the same are now divided, in part thereof by a <.{ite!i, ami In ofhei part (inaeof 
by asUme wall, reaching from the Highway leading from l)uhlin t<> Kifmaiuh.nn, 
the river Liffey, And we have also caused the sum o( sixpeiuv in llu* iVunn! bn 
several years last past, to be deducted out of the I ‘ay of all ofucers ;uni soldiers o| 
our saifl Army, and other persous placed upon llie inilitary list td' our eM.;d»li:.inueni, 
ill our said Kingdom, towards the charge of building the said llospilaK which hath 
luthert<j been wholly employed therein. And we think it fit to have tfie said dedne 
lion still continued towards the linishhig the said Building, ami puwidini; .atch 
utensils, householthslulT, aud other furutiure as shall be necessary^ or iisetul lor the 
same : as also for the maintenance of such persons, us shall he heieahei placed 
therein, until the said Hospital shall, by the chanty ot welhdisposcil persons, oi b) 
some other ways, he provided of, and endowed with a sufticitaU revenue in lands tor 
the support thereof. In order whereunto, we find it necessary to have a corporation 
erected, to consist of such persons as may in succession for ever hereafter, be Cower- 
nors of the said Hospital, and may be enabled to purchase and hold such Lunds, 
Tenements, and Hereditaments, to them and their successors, as may at any time 
hereafter, be given to so good a use. 

Know yc therefore, that we of our special grace, certain knowknige and nicer 
motion, by and with the advice and consent of our right trusty ami right welbbeloved 
cousin and counsellor, Richard Earl of Arran, our deputy of our said kingdom of 
Ireland, and according to the tenor of our several letters, under our Privy Signet, 
and Sign Manual ; the one bearing date at Our Court at Whitehall, the eighteenth day 
of November, and ihe other the seventh day of January, in the five ami ihirticth 
year of our reign, and in the year of our Lor<l, one thousand six hundred ami ciglity'^ 
three, now enrolled in the rolls of our High Court of chancery in our said Kingd«»m 
of Ireland: have ordained, declared, and established, and we <lo by tht'se preseiUi^H 
for us, our Heirs and Successors, ordain, declare, and establish, that thr buiUling 
lately erected, and now standing upon the Lands of Kilmainhatn, cm the suutli side 
of the river Liffey, containing one large quadrangle enclosed with a stone wall, and 
all the houses, edifices, buildings, orchards, gardens, lands, tenements, and hmalita- 
ments within the same, and within the site, circuit, t^r jirecinri thcrecd, or of the 
said sixty-four acres of land above mentioned, shall he from henceforth, and shall 
for ever hereafter continue and be an Hospital in deed and in name, for the receipt, 
abiding, and dwelling, of such a number of poor, aged, maimed and infirm officers 
and soldiers of the army of us, our heirs and successors in our Kingdom of Ireland, 
as shall by the Governors thereof hereafter mentioned, and their successors, be namiHl* 
limited, or appointed to be lodged, harboured, abide, ami he relieved therein ; ami 
also for the dwelling and necessary use, of one Master to govern all the? persons 
of, in, or belonging to the said Hosi>ital ; and one Chajdain to instruct all the 
persons that shall reside in the said Hospital, in the knowledge of Cod, ami his word, 
and of such other officers as shall be fmiml to lie retiuisite, or necessary for tiu* use or 
service of the said Hospital ; and that the same shall and may for ever lu'reai'ter be 
named and called, The Hospital of King Charles the SecomI, fur ancient mjd mainual 
officers and soldiers of the army of Ireland. 

“And further, we have granted, ordained, declared, ctmstituted, ami appointed, 
and we do by these presents, for us, our heirs and successors, grant, oniain, tarn 
stitute, declare, and appoint, that the Lord -Lieutenant, Lord Deputy, or other chief 
Governor, or Governors of our said Kingdom of Ireland, for the time being ; Michach 
Lord Archbishop of Ardmagh, Primate and Metropolitan of Ireland, and 
Chancellor of the same, and his successors Arch-bishops of Armagh, and all smdi as 
shall succeed after him to be Lord Chancellors or Lord Keepers of tim (Leat S«m 1 of 
Ireland, for and during the time they .shall continue in the same Office ; Francis Lord 
Arch -bishop of Dublin, and his successors Arch-bishops there; James Duke of 
Ormond and such of the heirs male of the body, to whom the Dukedom of Oummd 
shall successively descend or come; Richard Earl of Arran, our now Lord Dt*puty oi 
our said Kingdom, and Colonel of our regiment of Guards there, am! such ;i>i shal 
succeed after him, to be Colonels of the said regiment of Guards, for and <iurin|t 
time that they shall continue in the said office; Arthur Lord ViHcomn Grasmrd, 
Marshal of our Army in our said Kingdom of Ireland, and such as after liim shall 
.succeed to the Marshals of the Army there, for and during the time they shall ml i mm 
in the said Office; Francis Earl of Longford, Master of our Ordnance, in our said 
Kingdom of Ireland, and such as after him shall succeed to be of ila- 

Ordnance there, during the time they shall continue in the .said office ; Sir William 
Davis, Knight, Chief Justice of our Court of King’s Bench there, and Ids .sueerss.ms 
Chief Justices of the said Court there; John Keating, Ksqre., Chief Ju.stice oi our 
Court of Common Pleas, and his successors, Chief Justices of the suit! Court there ; 
Henry Hene, Esqre. ; Chief Baron of our Court of Exchequer there, and his Succes- 
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sors, Chief Barons there; Sir John Davis, Knight, Secretary of State, and his 
successors, Secretaries of State there ; Caxy Dillon, Esq.; Commissary General of 
the Horse of our Army there, and such as after him shall succeed to ])e Commissaries 
General of tlie Horse of our Army there, during the time they shall contimie in 
the said office ; Sir Thomas Newcommen, Knight, Major-General of the Foot of 
our Army there, and such as shall succeed after him to l)e Major General of the 
Foot of our Army there, during all the time they shall continue in the said Office ; 
Abraham Yarner, B^sq. ; Muster-Master-General of our Army there, and such as 
after him shall succeed to be Muster-Master-General of our Army there, during the 
lime they shall continue in the said Office ; Colonel Thomas B'airfax, Captain of the 
Yeomen of our Guard in our said Kingdom, and. such as shall succeed after him to be 
Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard there, for and during the Time they shall continue 
in the said Office ; Anthony Hungerford, Esqre. ; Captain of our Troop of Guards 
there, and such as shall succeed after him, to be Captains of our Troop of Horse 
Guards there, during the time they shall continue in the said Office; Sir Charles 
Fielding, Knight, Lieutenant Colonel of our regiment of Guards there, and such as 
after him shall succeed to be Lieutenant Colonels of our regiment of Guards there, 
for and during the time they shall continue in the said Office ; Lieutenant Colonel 
Henry Brenn, Quarter-Master-General of the Horse of our Army in our said King- 
dom of Ireland, and such as after him shall succeed to be Quarter- Master-General cf 
our Horse of our Army there, during the time they shall continue in the said Office ; 
Major Rupert Billingsley, Major of our regiment of Guards there, and such as after 
him shall succeed to be Majors of our regiment of Guards there, for and during the 
time they shall continue in the said Office ; and the Master of the said Hospital for 
the time being, shall and may be the Governors of the said Hospital, ancf of the 
memliers, goods, lands, revenues, and hereditaments of the same, at all times here- 
after for ever : and that tlie same Governors, and their successors, shall for ever 
hereafter stand and be incor|)orated, established, and founded, in name and in deed, 
a body politic and corporate, to have a continuance for ever, by the name of, The 
( Governors of the Hosjutal of, King Charles the Second, for ancient and maimed 
officers and soldiers of the Army of Ireland; and them the said Governors, byjhe 
name of, The (iovernors of the Hospital of King Charles the Second, for ancient 
and maimed officers and soldiers of the Army of Ireland, into one body politic and 
corporate, really and fully, for us, our heirs, and successors, we do erect, make, 
ordain, and create l>y these presents; and that by the same name they may have a 
perpetual succession. 

‘‘ Aiul further, of our like special Grace, certain knowledge, and mere motion, 
by and with the advice and consent aforesaid, we have given, granted, and confirmed, 
ami by these ])resents, for us, our heirs and successors, we do give, grant, and confirm 
to the said Governors of the said liospital, and their successors, the said site, circuit, 
and precinct of the said Hospital, and the aforesaid sixty-four acres of land, bounded 
as aforesaid, l)eing part of the said lands of Kilmainham, and all the houses, buildings, 
edifices, orchards, and gardens, that are or shall be erected and made thereupon, To 
Have and To Hold, all and singular the premises, together, with their, and every of 
their rights, members, and appurtenances, to them the said Governors of the said 
Hospital, and their successors, for ever : to be held of us, our heirs and successors, in 
I'Vank-Almoigne, without paying or performing any rent, duty, or service to us, our 
heirs or successors, out, of, or for the same. And we do further, for us, our heirs and 
successors, grant to the said Governors of the said Hospital, and their successors, 
that they, the said Governors, and their Successors, shall and may for ever hereafter, 
have hold, and enjoy the said site, circuit, and precinct of the said Hospital, and the 
aforesaid 64 Acres of Land, bounded as aforesaid, being part of the said lands of 
Kilmainham ; and all the houses, Imildings, edifices, orchards, and gardens, that are, 
or shall be erected, or made thereupon ; and all the Household stuff’, fiirniture, plate, 
money, revenues, goods, and Chattels that have been, or shall be given unto or 
purchased, for the use of the said Hospital, or of the persons residing, or to reside 
therein, or Ixlonging, or that shall hereafter belong thereunto ; and that by the same 
name of Governors of the Hospital of King Charles the Second, for ancient and 
maimed officers and soldiers, of the Army of Ireland ; they be, and shall be for ever, 
persons able and capable in law, to have, take, purchase, hold, receive, possess, and 
enjoy, as well any manors, lands, tenements, liberties, franchises, rents, reversions, 
privileges, and other hereditaments, in fee to them and their successors for ever, 
lo the value of six thousaml pounds per ann. (notwithstanding the statute of Quia 
Euipioruni I'crrarum^ or any other Statute, to the contrary). As also all and singular, 
goods, chattels, and other things, whatsoever, and the same lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments, and every or any of them (other than the said rb)spital-House, and 
the out-houses, orchards, gardens, walks, and back -sides, that arc, or shall l)e set 
apart or used, for the habitation, or use of the Master, Chaplain, soldiers, or officers, 
or attendants, uf the said Hospital (or any of them), to demise, set and let, for the 
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term of Thirty-one years or under, in possession, and not in reversion or for <nu% t wo, 
or three lives, or for any number of years determimUile upon one, luo, or duet' liv<'s 
in ] K)ssessi( ill, and not in reversion ; and whereupon such yearly rent, or unue shall 
be reserved, tt> the said (hwernors of the said Hospital and their star<*s.st>r:H tluriim, 
die continuance of every such lease* as at the time of makini; such lease, shall liave 
been reserved upon any demise thereof, or otherwise, at the true yearly value theieof : 
and to seal and exee.ute all deeds, evidences, and writings of, for ami eonceruing the 
same, and every parcel thereof, in that behalf neetlful or eouvenieul to bt* !i..nl tn- 
made; and by the same name <h>veniors of the Hospital of Kinp, t.hade-. die 
Second, for ancient ami muimetl soldiers of tlie Army oj belamb they shall ami 
may be persons able and capable in law, tti plead and be inidemled, nmaver ami b«* 
answered ; defend and be ilefenthHl, in any Our Courts, atul other places whatsoevm, 
and bef<nv any Jmlge, Judges, Justices, Of any other person or persmis ulmivtcvei, 
in all and all manner of suits, complaints, pleas, causes, malters, ami tfemaml/^, 
whatsoever kind, nature, or form they lie, in the same maiuicr and tt>rm as «idieis of 
our liege people, ot this our realm in Ireland, l)cing persoiiH able ami cupiddc in Law, 
may implead and he imi)leaded, answer ami be answered, <lefeiul or In* defended, or 
may have, jairehase, receive, take, possess, or enjoy any lands, tenements, ox 
hereditaments, ox goods, or chattels, by any lawful ways and tneatts whulM»ever. 
And also, that the said (Governors of the said Hospital, and their successors, shall 
and may have, and use for ever, a common seal, fur them and their successors, to 
serve for the ensealing, making and executing such demises, leases, deeds, and iUher 
things, matters, and atTairs, touching, or in any wise concerning the said liu'or- 
poration, with such a stamp, and iriHcription, to lie ingraven and made therenn, as 
to the said Cloveraors, or the major part of them, shall be thought fit ; and thul it 
shall and may be lawful to and for the said (loycrnors, and their suecessens, the same 
seal, at their will and pleasure, from time to lime, to break, deface, altm', and make 
new, as to them, or the major part of them sluiU seem meet, fit, iiml expedient. 1'hr 
.said Common Seal to remain in the custody of such ptfrson or persons, as tlie salt! 
Governors, or the major part of them, shall think fit; Imt not to lie affixed itj any 
deed, writing, or other instrument, without the consent of the saiil Governors, or the 
major part of tliem, under their hands thereunto first had and ohliuned, 

“ And Further, of our special grace, certain knowledge and mere nuaion, l»y ami 
with the advice and consent aforesaid, we will, and by these presents, for us, out 
heirs and successors, we do grant, that from henceforth for evt‘r there be, and shall 
be one Master of the .said Hospital, and also one Chaplain, and such tJther Oftleers, 
in and belonging to the sai<l Hospital, as the said Governor, or the majtjr yuirt of 
them, shall think fit and necessary to appoint for the Service thereof; and fi>r the 
good rule and government of the .said Hosj)ital, we have a.ssigned, named, ordidned, 
and constituted, and by these presents, for us, our lieirs and successors, we «!(> assign, 
name, ordain, and constitute, our triusty and well-heloved John Jeffreys, Fsq. ; to be 
the first master of the said Hospital, willing that llie said John JefiVeys be and 
continue master of the said Hospital, during his good behaviour in the said Hospital ; 
and that all .succeeding masters of llic said Hospital, and the first Chaplain dieretd, 
and his successors, and all .such other Officers as shall he thought fit by the said 
Governors of the said Hospital, or the major part of them, to be appointed h»r tbt' 
service thereof, he chosen and constituted l>y the sjiid GovernorK, or the majur puii 
of them, by instrument under their hands and common seal. And that the said 
John Jeffreys and all succeeding masters of the said Hospital, and the said Cdiaplasn, 
and all other Officers, in or relating to the sai<l Hospital, shall take the oatlss ol 
allegiance and supremacy ; and also such an oath, for the due extx'Ulion of tludr 
respective offices, as by the Governors of the said f lospital, or the major part ot thmn, 
shall be .set down and prescribed before the Governors of the suit I Hospital, ur any 
three of them, whom we do impower and authorise to administer the saicl oaths, 
before they or any of them do enter upon the execution of the said respective ollices ; 
and that the said Master, Chaplain, and other Officers have such fees, salaruis, amt 
allow'-ances out of the revenues of the said Hospital, for and towards tlieir respect ivr 
support and maintenance, as by the said Governors, or liie major part of them, shall 
be thought fit to be granted, assigned, or allowed to them; ami shall ahifolMervi* 
and perform all such rules, orders, and directions, in, or relating io the <lue t^Xisauiou 
of their respective offices, as by the said Governors, or the nuxjor part of them, sludl 
he from time to time agreed on, ordered, and prescribed, to, or for them respectively ; 
arm shall also be subject and liable upon any neglect or miscarriage tu their respeetive 
offices and employnients, to be removed, displaced, and suspemlcd from th e c Keen Ik m 
of their said respective offices, by the said Governors, or the major purl of {luam wht> 
are hereby also impowered thereupon, to put others in their respective plac:es In sm h 
a manner as they shall think fit. 

And our further will and pleasure is, and wc do lu;reby grant and declare, that 
whensoever the said office, or place of Master of the said Hospital, sliall next become 
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vacant, no person shall be chosen Master of the said Hospital, but such a person 
as shall be of the Protestant religion, as by law established in the church of 
Ireland, and a Gentleman by descent, and of above fifty years of age, and an 
unmarried man, and one that hath served our Royal Father, for us, or shall have 
served us, our heirs or successors in the army of us, our heirs or successors in the 
Army of Ireland, in the capacity of a Captain at least, and shall have been of the 
said Army, for the space of ten years, and never bore arms against us or any of our 
predecessors, and that shall not have, of his own estate, to the value of one hundred 
pounds per Annum, at the time of his election, and who shall then immediately (tuit 
his command in the Army (if any he shall then have in the said Army): but if no 
filtiug- person shall be found to be chosen Master of the said Hospital, who shall have 
all the said qualifications; then and in such case the said Governors, or the major 
[lart of them, shall choose such a fit person as they shall think fit, who shall have as 
many of the said qualifications, as they or the major part of them, can find in any 
person, who shall be by them judged to be fit for the said office. But if no person 
shall be chosen by them to be Master of the said Hospital within two months after 
the said office of Master of the said Hospital shall hereafter become vacant ; that then 
and in every such case, it shall and may be lawful, to and for the Lord Lieutenant, 
Lord Deputy, or other chief Governor or Governors of our said realm of Ireland, 
by any writing under his hand, to nominate and appoint some such meet and fitting 
person, as is herein above-mentioned, to the said office of Master of the said Hospital, 
that shall be so void of such default of the said Governors and their successors for 
the lime being, or the major part of them, as aforesaid, with such qualifications as 
are mcnti<.)ned for him to have, in case he had been chosen by the Governors of 
the Hospital ; or if no fit person can be found with all the said qualifications, then 
to appoint one with as many of them as he shall find in any person, fit for the said 
place. 

“ Aiul Further, our will and pleasure is, and we do hereliy for us, our heirs and 
successors, grant, ordain, and declare, that the Master of the said Hospital, shall have 
the Military and Civil Government of the said Hospital, and shall have power to 
administer an oath to any person or persons, in any cases relating to the affairs of the 
said Hospital, or any of the Officers or Members thereof. And also that upon every 
vacancy of the said (.iffice of Master of the said Hospital, whether by death, depriva- 
tion, resignation, or otherwise, the government of the said house, during such 
vacancy, and until a new Master shall be chosen or appointed, shall devolve on the 
next Military Oflicor residing in the said Hospital, according to the dignity and 
priority of his commission, who shall govern the afiairs of the said Hospital in all 
such matters as shall he necessary to be done, during such vacancy, and cannot 
without prejudice bo ileferreil, until the appointment of a new Master thereof. And 
also that the Master of the said Hospital, shall constantly inhabit and resiile in the 
lodgings appointed for him in the said Hospital, and shall eat constantly in the 
Common Hall there, at a table to be provided for himself (except in case of sickness, 
or other just occasion) together with the Chaplain, and such gentlemen of the said 
Hospital, as shall have born our or our successors commission, and such other officers 
of the said Hospital, as he shall admit thereunto; and shall not be absent from 
the said Hospital, above the space of one month, in any year, without the license of 
the said Governors, or the major part of them, under their hands, and shall have 
power and authority, by writing under his hand and seal, to depute and appoint 
some commissionetl Officer residing within the said Hospital to be Deputy-Master 
thereof, during such his absence from the same. 

And Further, Our will and pleasure is, and we do hereby for us, our heirs and 
successors, grant, ordain, declare, and appoint, that the said Governors and their 
successors for the time being, or the major part of them, shall have full power and 
authority to do, perform, and execute, all and every such lawful acts and things, good, 
necessary, and profitable for the said Hospital, and the several persons therein, to be 
from time to time, placed in as large, full and ample manner and form, to all intents, 
constructions, and purposes, as any other body politick or corporate, in Our King- 
doms of l^kigland or Ireland, fully and perfectly founded and incorporated, may do ; 
and shall, and may have full power and authority to nominate and appoint, when and 
as often as they shall think good, such a number of Officers and Soldiers of the said 
Army, who during their continuance therein, have been or shall be maimed ; or who 
having served seven years at least in the said Army, have been or shall become aged, 
infirm, or im.scrviceable, to be placed, lodged, and maintained in the said Hospital, 
a,s the lodging and revenue of the said Hospital shall hold out, to maintain and 
provide for, and to appoint, increase, and lessen their number, and their salaries, 
anil allowances ; as also the respective allowances and salaries of the said Master, 
Chaplain, and idher Officers and Servants of the said Hospital accordingly, as the 
revenue of the saitl i lospital shall from time to time lessen or increase, or otherwise 
as they shall think fit ; And when any of their places, by death, resignation, depriva- 
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tion, ov otJicrwise, shall become void, shall and may* within two snontlis next after 
such a, void ant ‘e, by wnting under their said common seal, notninale and appoitu nthei 
like Oflieers and Soldiers, who have so semal in the saitl Anny «*f Itt lamb to tlu' 
]daces of them, and every of them so demising* resigning, or othtuavlsi* heronmn; 
void ; an<l that in case the said (lovernors and their Siiccesstms Un- the imte btmy,, 
or the mf)St part of them, shun nut within two months after sucli^ avuidanee, make 
sucli nomination and appointment as aforesaid, that then, {imi so oltmi, tmd in evtuy 
sueh case, it shall and may be lawful, to and for the LmtlTaeutcnatit, Lmd ne|,u}y, 
or other tdiief (lovernor or (lovernors ofuttv sairi realm <tf Irelamk ha the tinse 
by any writings under their hnntis respectively, to nominate ami appoint sotne MU'b 
Officers and soldiers, who have S(» serveil in the said Army of heluml, in and Jo the 
places void by su(!h defauU of the said Governors and thtur successors for the time 
being, ov the imxsl part of them, as aforimiiL Arul ihiU it shall and may be liuUd 
to and for the said Master, (Chaplain, Officers, and Seddiers, that shall be from time 
to time placed in the said Hospitfd, to remain, assemble ami cohabit ti^gether iti tfie 
said Hospital. Ami that the said Governor.s and their sneresHors for die time beinij, 
or the major pari of them, shall and may have full power and autlaaity ttmler their 
common seal, to make, ordain, set down, and prescribe such fU’clers, rides, statutes, 
and ordinances, for the order, rule and government of the saitl HospiUil, ami eiery 
member thereof, and hit and concerning the naming ami electing i>t such perMai 
and persons as shall succeed into the place and room of any the said Governors, in 
case any of the offices, commands or employments, with whidi the office of one o| 
the Governors of the said Hospital, is hereby apjxunted to go in succesdon, should 
at any time hereafter he laid aside, or no longer continued ; and ft>r and ronceruiug 
the election, order, rule and government of the Master, Chaplain, anti all th<‘ 
members, officers, and servants of the said Hospital, in their several places, ofbeex, 
rooms and employments i ami for and amcerning their, and every <if tludr stipemK, 
and allowances, for and towards tlieir, or any tsf their maintenance ami relief, le* tsi 
the said Governors, ami iheir Successors for the time being, iir the major pmt of 
them, shall seem meet and convenient. And that such Orders, Rules, Statutes am! 
Ordinances so by them to be set down and iirescrihcd as aforehaid, shall he, smml, 
and remain in full force and virtue in I^w, and be executml in all things according 
to the true intent and meaning thereof, under the several pains, forfeitures and 
penalties, that shall be expressed and contained in the same ordinances, statutes and 
Rules.'. ' ' , ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ ^ ■ 

** Provided Always, That the .said rules, statutes and onllnances, or any of them, 
be not repugnant or contrary to the laws and statutes of our said realm of tndand, tir 
to any ecclesiastical canons or constitutions of our church of Ireland, that shall be 
then in force, cruse, nor against the purport or true intent of these cmr letters patentH. 
And also that the said Governors and their Successors for the time lieing, 01 the 
major part of them, .shall have full power and authority from time to time, am! ax 
often as they shall think fit and convenient, to visit the said Hospital, am! to ortler, 
reform, and redress all disorders and abuses, in and touching the government tlivreof, 
and the manners of the several officers, and members relating thereunto i amt furthm, 
to punish, censure, suspend, and deprive the Master, Cha|)lain, and other OiUwrs 
and Members of the said Hospital, as to them shall seem just, fit and c<inveisienl. 

“And Further, of our like special grace, certain knowledge, ami nuuT motion, 
by and with advice and consent aforesaid, we have ordained, declared and e.stuhbsbed, 
and by these presents, for us, our heirs and sttccessors, wt? <Io (irdaiti, tleckire am! 
establish, that the said Governors and their Successvirs, shall 1 h\ and are hereby 
wholly and utterly disalded in law, to make, do, levy, or .suffer any art tu’ ads, 
or things, whereby or by means whereof, the site or circuit, or preciiid of the said 
Hospital, or the said sixty-four acres of lantl, above mentioned, that arc beri-by 
granted by us to the .said Governors and their Successors, for the use of tluj sail! 
Hospital, or any part thereof, or any the Houses or Buildings erect eti, or to be 
erected thereupon, shall, or may be aliened, assured, given, granted, demised, cfiargial, 
or in any sort conveyed or come to the possession of us, our heirs, or HU<x;eshora, ur 
of any other person or persons, bodies politick or corporate whals(iever, or to any 
other use or uses than what the same are hereby intended for and dt^si|p^cti ; and 
that the whole residue and remainder of the said sixty-four acres of kiml iiial h mu 
inclosed within the walls and precinct of the said Ho.spital, now built tlnfrcupon, 
.shall^ be for ever hereafter employed in building such outdiouscs thereupon, mid 
making such yards, gardens, and walks therein, and to such other mvs ns shall be 
necessary or convenient for the .said Hospital, and for the .support, maiuiciuuu’e ami 
more comfortable residence of the members thereof. Ami that nil alienations, assur- 
ances, gifts, grants, leases, charges, and conveyances, whalsover to be done, suffered, 
successors, or to any other person or persons, botlica 
politick or corporate whatsoever, of the site, circuit or precinct of the said Uohpimh 
of the said sixty-four acres of land herein abovementioned, or any part thereof, or of 
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any the houses, or huiklings erected or to he erected thereupon, or of, or out of 
any part or parcel of them, or any of them> shall be utterly void, and of none effect, 
to all intents, constructions, and purposes, any matter or thing to the contrary, not- 
withstanding. 

And our Will and Pleasure is, and we do hereby for us, our heirs and successors, 
ordain, declare, constitute and appoint, that whensoever any of the said Governors 
herein above-mentioned, or any of them, or their or any of their Successors shall die, 
or be removed from such their offices, commands or employments, whereunto such 
place or places of Governor or Governors of the said Hospital, is hereby annexed, or 
voluntarily shall relinquish such their offices, and employments, that then and in such 
case, the remaining Governors shall still continue and remain incorporated, as fully 
and amply, to all intents and purposes, as the said Governors herein above-mentionerl 

hereby incorporated : and that in all such cases, wherein the said office or place 
ol Governor is hereby annexed to any office or employment, the same shall go in 
succession to such as shall next succeed in such office or employment; but in case 
any of the said place or places of Governor or Governors of the said Plospital, shall 
beconie void, by reason that any of the said offices or employments, whereunto the 
same is hereby annexed, shall be laid aside, or not any longer continued ; that then 
and in such case, the major part of the surviving or remaining Governors, shall have 
full power and authority at any time, within three weeks after such place shall so 
become void, to name and elect choose and appoint, some other fit person or persons 
to he Governor or Governors of the said Hospital, in the place and room, of such 
Governor or C.lovernors that shall so become void ; and in case no such election shall 
lie made by the said Governors or the major part of them, within three weeks after 
such vacancy, it shall and may be lawful, to and for the Lord Lieutenant, Lord 
l)eputy, or other chief Governor or Governors of our said realm of Ireland, for the 
time being, by writing under their respective hands, to nominate any other fit person 
or persons to succeed in the place or places of Governor and Governors of the said 
Hospital, in the jdace and room of such Governor or Governors. 

“ And our further will and pleasure is, and we do hereby ordain and appoint, that 
where the said id'fice or place of Governor is hereby appointed, to go in succession 
with an}^ of the offices, commands, and employments, whereunto the same is hereby 
annexed, that such persons shall continue no longer Governors, but only during such 
time as they shall continue in their said respective offices, commands and employ- 
ments. And that upon their or any of their removal out of the said offices, or com- 
mands or employments, they shall from thenceforth no longer continue Governors of 
the .said Hospital ; and in case any of their said offices or commands in the said army 
simll be laid aside, ux no longer continued, that no person or persons shall be elected 
or admitted to succeed in their jdace or places of Governor or Governors of the said 
Hospital, that such person or persons only at the time of such election or admission 
shall have been for ten years a commissioned officer in the said army of Ireland. 

** And our further will and pleasure is, and we do hereby for us, our heirs and 
successors, ordain, declare and appoint, that the Governors of the said Hospital, and 
their .successors, or the major part of them, shall have, keep, and constantly observe, 
four several set days and times of their meeting, for and about the affairs and concerns 
of the .said Ho.spital, either at the said Hospital (if conveniently it may be), or at any 
other place by themselves to be appointed jfor that purpose, on such days as by the 
said Governors of the said Hospital, or the major part of them, or in their default, by 
the chief Governor or Governors of our said Kingdom of Ireland, shall be appointed ; 
and at the said quarterly meeting, shall take an account of the quarterly receipts and 
payments relating to the said Hospital, and shall and may then also treat on, and 
dispatch any other affairs concerning the said Hospital ; and shall also hold one other 
annual meeting on such day, as in like manner shall be (as aforesaid) appointed to 
lake the year’s account, ending the 25th day of March next preceding such annual 
meeting, of the receipts and payments relating to the said Hospital, and to view and 
inform themselves of the estate thereof ; and that the said Governors and their 
Successors, or the major part of them, may also hold and keep such other occasional 
meetings, as upon any emergent accident shall be found necessary for the affairs of 
the said Hospital, notice lieing first given to all the Governors that be then residing 
in or near <H,tr said city of Dublin, of the time and place of such meeting ; and that 
the sai<! Govermms, or the major part of them, then assembled at such occasional 
meeting, slr.ill and may treat, resolve of, and determine such matters relating to the 
said Hos])ibiI, 4is shall be fit or necessary for their debate, judgment, decision, or 
resohiUon, and that what shall lie re.solved and agreed upon by the major part of the 
Goveriitirs jjresent, on such quarterly, annual, or occasional days of meeting, shall 
stand gtiod, firm and dfcclual, until the same shall be altered, or changed, at some 
succeeding meeting of the said Governors or the major part of them : And that at 
every, and any sucl^ meeting of the said Governors, each the (lovernors then 
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assembled, Khali have but one single vote, notwithstanding that any of flu*m ma,y havo 
two several offices or employments, by reason of each whereof he may, by viiliie 
these our letters patents, be constituted one of the (lovernors of llm said Hospital: 
and that the orders and resolutions of every such assembly shall be fairly enieo-d in a 
book to be kept for that juirpose, by such register as by the sai<i < Invernors ;utd theis 
Successors, or the major part of them, shall be apjtointed to attend them <>n sueli 
occasions, who is always to be present at such meetin|?H, atui shall also be signed by 
such of the (lovcniors as shall be present at such meettng, «)r lh(‘ major part f*f tisem, 
withii\ the space of one month next following the holding of every such assembly. 

And our further will and pleasure is, an«l we <lo hereljy declare and appoint, that 
in case any <loubt or controversy shall happen arise amongst the sui<l (b^veinov'^, nr 
their vSiiccessors concerning the sense, or meaiung of any clause*, tnlicle, or smnenet\ 
in these our letters patents cemtained, in the inter)>retati£m wltcreoi tlie said (aiveunois 
or the major part of them shall not agree, that then ami in such (*use they may apply 
themselves to the Lord Lieutenant, ]tx)rd Deputy, or iither chief Hovermu' or 
Governors of our said Kingtlom of Ireland, whose resolution or <k‘termination therein 
being had in writing, and entered in the public registry of the said Hospital, shall be 
final and conclusive therein : and also that in case any eontrtwersy or differenci‘s shall 
arise between any the oflicers and members of the said Hospital, that they shall be 
heard and determined by the Master of the said Hospital, or by the Deputy Muster 
during his sickness or absence. 

And our further will and pleasure is, and we do hereby grant, and cadain for us, 
our heirs and successors, that the Governors of the said Hospital, the major part of 
them, shall be, and are hereby authorised to administer an oath to m\y petsuu t»r 
persons relating to any the affairs of the said Hospital; and that their sentence of 
determination therein, l>eing entered in the public registry of the said Ib).spitul, shall 
be final and conclusive to all parties. 

“ And our further will and pleasure is, and we do hereby det^lare, ordain and 
appoint, that the said Hospital, and the said sixty-four acres of lami thereunto 
belonging, and hereby granted by us for the use of the said Ibispital, and all the 
buildings erected, or to be erected thereupon, shall for ever hereafter be ami ermtinur 
freed and discharged from the payment of all, and all manner t>f rents, taxes, subsides, 
chimney-money, and all other charges and fiaymenls whatsoever that are, or at any 
time hereafter shall or may be due or payable to us, our heirs or succeHS(?rs, or shall 
or may be charged or imposed thereupon, either by act of Parliament, ot otherwtKf 
howsoever. 

** And our further will and pleasure is, and we do hereby, for us, our heirs and 
successors, ordain, declare, establish and appoint, that the aforesaid dedurtion of 
sixpence in the pound, out of the pay of our said army, and other jierHons placed 
upon the military list of our Establisnment, in our said kingdom of Ircimul, be 
continued for the use of the said Hospital, and be also constantly pai<l tti such person 
or persons, as by the Governors of the said Hospital; or the majtjr part t»f them, 
shall be from time to time appointed to receive an(i account for the same. 

** And lastly, our will and pleasure is, and we do hereby further k^r us, nur hciih 
and successors, ordain, and declare that the Master Gunner, and other olhcers of the 
Ordnance in our said army, in our said kingdom of Ireland, shall ami may frmn tinu* 
to time, make such use of the Gun-yard, house, and butt, lately erected part <if 
the aforesaid sixty-four acres of land, and the ground slaked out, lying east from tin- 
said Gun-Yard, containing from thence about two thousand six hundred feet iti length, 
and about one hundred feet in breadth, to exercise the Gunners of our Train u( 
Artillery there, in such manner as by the chief Governor or Governors of out said 
kingdom of Ireland, shall be thought fit. 

“ And further, our will and pleasure is, that these our letters patents, and mx-ry 
clause, sentence, and article therein contained, or the enrollment thereof, shall be in 
all and everything and things, firm, good, valid, sufficient, and effectual in thr law, 
unto the said Governors of the said Ilospital, and their Successors, according to ilu; 
purport and tenor thereof, without any further grant, license, or toleration, fr»*m un, 
our heirs or successors, to be had, procured, or obtained. 

Provided always, that these our letters patents be enrolled in the rolls of our 
Pligh Court of Chancery, in our said kingdom of Ireland, within the s|)m,‘e of six 
months next ensuing the date of these presents; although no express mention he 
made of the true yearly value or certainty of the premisses, or of any |4ifts, or grants 
heretofore made, by us, or any of our progenitors, to them the said (iovornom of the 
said Hospital, of the premises in these presents : any statute, act, onlinancc, pnwislon, 
or restriction, or any other cause, matter, or thing whatsoever, to tlie contrary hereof 
in any wise notwithstanding. v 

‘‘ In Witness whereof we have caused these our letters to be made patents ; 
witness, our aforesaid Deputy General of our said kingdcun of Ireland, at l)nbUn, the 
nineteenth day of February, in the six and thirtieth year of our reignd' 
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Trrot’ decimo tertio die Martii, Anno' Regni Regis Caroli Secundi Tricessimo 
sexto,' ' :Gopia, Vera : 


“ Tho. Caeter, D.C. &c. C. Rof.” 


APPENDIX ^ No, LXXP ; ; 

ROVAL, WARRANT,: i 7 'MAR.,, ■■1683/4— STORF AGES. 
(W.O, records.) 


Charles R. ■ 

‘‘ Whereas by agreement in August, 1662, betwixt the officers of our guards and 
garrisons and Sir Stephen Fox, then Paymaster-General of our Forces, there hath 
l)een a deduction of twelve pence out of every twenty shillings drawn from the pay 
of all our said Forces, to enable the said Paymaster to advance their pay by weekly 
subsistence, and within a short time after the end of every muster to complete the 
full pay thereof both to officers and soldiers, which agreement hath proved of great 
advantage to our service in the constant payment of our said forces, and hath since 
been huml>ly resigned up unto us, by the said Sir Stephen Fox, with the deduction 
thereunto belonging; and wc, thinking it absolutely necessary that our Forces be 
constantly paid by way of advance, as they have hitherto been ; and having referred 
it to the care of the Commissioners of our Treasury to see it punctually observed, we 
«io liereljy direct, that the same deduction of twelve pence out of every twenty 
shillings shall be, as formerly, drawn out of the pay of our said Forces ; whereof 
one-third shall 1 )c applied for E^xchequer fees, and to the Paymaster of our Forces for 
the time being, and the other two-thirds shall remain in the said Paymaster's hands upon 
account, to be disposed of either towards the erecting, building, and maintaining 
our Royal Hospital at Chelsea, for aged, maimed, and infirm land soldiers, or towards 
the payment of the Establishment of our Forces, as we shall from time to time 
tlirect, by the Commissioners of our Treasury, who are hereby appointed to take 
and cxamiiie the accounts of the said building, and of all monies expended towards 
the said hospital ; and the said Paymaster is hereby authorised and directed to apply 
out of the sait! deduction what is necessary for the said hospital for three years, to 
ccrtumence from the end of December, 1682, and to be accountable for the same to 
the Commissioners of our Treasury, so as what shall be undisposed of towards the 
use of the said Hospital be applied to the lessening the charge upon the Establish- 
ment of our said forces. 

** Given at our Court at Newmarket, . the 17th, day of March, 1683/4, in, the 
thirty-sixth year of our reign. 

** By his Majesty’s command.” 


: APPENDIX No. LXXIL 

ROYAL WARRANT, 'WINDSOR, -'17 JUNE, 1684— STOPPAGES. 


Charles. R. 

‘‘ Having out of Our Royal disposition towards the relief of old maimed soldiers 
thought fit to erect an Hospital for their support, and being graciously inclined by 
all fitting means to direct a further supply towards the perfecting and maintenance 
thereof, Our Will and Pleasure is that one day’s pay be drawn and deducted from 
()ur Guards ami Garrisons every year, and two days every leap year, towards the 
building nf Our Royal Hospital, and maintenance of such soldiers as, having served 
Us by land, shall be provided for therein ; and of these Our directions the Paymaster 
and Commissary-Gcnerai of Our Forces, 'and all other .persons whom it. may concern, 
are to take notice,” &c. 
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appendix No. LXXIII. 

CHARTER. ANNO TRIMO EI.IZ. (30 AUG.)~TnE POOR KNIOIfTS 
OF WINDSOR. 

; (Aihmole.) 


The Preamble sets forth that the Queen, mindful of the F<mn<lation by Edward HI, 
and of the general intentions of her predecessors respecting the Mont Moblc Oriiei 
the Garter, and especially of the knowledge pven her of the last mind and will of 
her Father K. Plenty VIII, to make a special foundation and continuance of thirteen 
poor men, decayed in Wars, to be called Thirteen Knights of Windnur, and having 
also expressed certain Rules for their 'government, and set aside certain lands the 
yearly value of j^doo for their maintenance, desires that the Dean and Canons shall 
for ever cause the following Rules and Orders to be observed : vizt.— 

r. Establishes ‘*13 Poor-Knights, whereof one to he Governor of all the residue. 
'Fhe same 13 to be taken of Gentlemen, brought to necessity, such as have K}H‘nt their 
limes in the service of the Wars, Garrisons, or other service of the Prince, having Intf 
little or nothing whereupon to live, to be continually chosen by Us, and our Heirs, 
and Successors. 

“ 2. Item, we ordain that the Governor and Knights shall be chosen nu-n 
unmarried, and shall continue, except in special case, when it shall please Us to 
dispense with any person to the contrary. Thovided, neverlheles.s, if any of thetn 
will marry, he may do so, losing his place at the day of liis marriage, 

3, No man defamed and convicted of Heresy, Treason, Felony, or any ntdidde 
crime ” to be admissible. 

4. “ Item, the same knights to have yearly for their liverie.s, each of them tme 
gown of 4 yards of the colour of red, and a mantle of blue, or purpk cloth, rsf live 
yards at six shillings eight pence the yard. 

^*5. Item, the Cross of St. George in a scutcheon, embroidcreil without the 
Garter, to be set upon the left shoulder of their mantksP’ 

6. The charges of cloth, making, to be paid out of the revenue of the 
foundation. 

** 7. Item, the smd 13 Knights to come together liefore noon and after noon daily, 
at all the Divine service, said within the College, in their ordinary apparel, and t« 
continue to the end of the same service, without a reasonable lett, to lie allowed Isy 
the Governor.” 

8. To dine in the Common Hall, out of the common purse, unless licensed to 
do otherwise for a period not exceeding 20 days in the year, or for .sickness, 

9. Item, the said 13 Knights shall not haunt the town, the alediouses, the 
taverns, nor call any woman into their lodgings, without it be upon a reasonublc 
cause, and that with the license of the Dean or his Deputy,” 

10. Obedience to the Governor, and to the Dean and Chapter. 

II. Item, the said 13 Knights shallljc placed within the church, wdiere tlur Dean 
and Canons shall think best, to hear the Divine service together, where they shall 
least trouble the Ministers of the church.” 

12. To l)e present at services on certain festivals and holy day.s, 

13. Disobedience to the Governor, to be by him reported to Dean ami Chapter, 
who shall indict forfeiture at their discretion : they may also warn the oflVudi-r, and 
after two such registered warnings a Knight ** shall, immediately upon tin- tldrd 
offence, be expelled for ever out of that Company.” The Governor may be .slndko'lv 
dealt with. 

14. Such forfeitures to “be employed, by the discretion of the Dean ami Chapter, 
upon any of the Ministers or Chonstens of the Church where they think best.” 

“ 15. Item, When it shall please God that We, or Our Successors, Kiugs of this 
Realm shall repair to the Castle of Windsor, the said 13 Knights shall stand beiorr 
their doors in their apparel, to do their obedience unto Us, there, at, the comiiuf and 
going away. 

^ J 6. ^ Item, ^ Yearly at the keeping of the feast of St. George, they Khali itatui 
likewise in their apparel, before their doors, at the coming and going <hU in flic 
Knights of the Order, chosen for the keeping of that 

“17. Item, VV'hen any feast of St. George is kept within that Castle of Wimlsor, 
the Governor and Knights at the dmnm, shall sft together in their apparel, *w 
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aforesaid, at one table, and have allowance of meat and drink, at tlie charges of Uss 
our Heirs, and vSuGcessors. 

** 18. Item, the said 13 Knights shall daily in their prayers, pray for Us the 
Sovereign, our Heirs and Successors, and for the Companions of Our said Order of 
the Garter.” 

19, Not to lie out of their lodgings upon pain of losing for every time twelve 

pence.” 

“ 20. Item, If any of the Poor Knights, after his admission into that room, shall 
have lands or revenues fall unto him to the yearly value of ^20 or upwards, he shall 
immediately upon the coming of such lands or revenues unto him, be removed and 
put from his said room of a Poor Knight, and another, such as aforesaid, taken into 
his place. 

21. To receive each twelve pence a day, to be paid as the other Ministers of the 
Chapel arc paid, at Divine service; absence from service without leave to involve 
forfeit of the twelve pence. 

22. The Governor to keep a record of such absences, or other faults. 

23. To assemble once a year to hear the Statutes read, upon pain ’ of forfeiture 
of six shillings and eight pence. 

24. To take Oath of Fidelity on admission. 

25. Some at the time of these Statutes, ^‘not certainly known gentlemen, 
‘‘we are pleased to dispense with all such, as are presently placed, being Not 
Gentlemen born, and hereafter mean, in that point, not to have any admitted 
contrary to the said Order.” 


APPENDIX No. LXXIV, 

ROYiVL WARRANTS (BLANK DATES) 1689-90.— EST. OF INNIS- 
KILLING AND LONDONDERRY REGTS. 

(Hark MSS. 7,439.) 


The one K. Warrl. establishes from I Jany., 1689-90, “out of Our Inniskilling 
Forces ” one regt. of Horse, two regts. of Dragoons and three of Foot ; the rates of 
pay being given. 

— The regt. of Horse was Wolseley’s, 

The two regts. of Dragoons were Cunningham’s (6th Drs.) and Wynn’s (5th 
Drs.). 

Tlie three regts. of Foot were Tiftin’s (27th B'oot), Gustavus Hamilton’s, and Lord 
Geo. Hamilton’s (or Col Lloyd’s). 

There is in the W.O. records (Misc. Bks.) a list, 1693, of the Officers of the late 
Sir A. Cunningham’s Dragoons, who were commissioned by His Majesty in Ireland 
in June 1689, and to take rank from i January preceding. 

The other Warrant establishes “out of Our Londonderry Forces” two regts. of 
Foot, “ to commence i Jany., 1689.” 

These were St. John’s and Mitchelburne’s. 

The Horse were established in 12 troops of 4 Offrs., 3 CorpLs., 2 Trumpets, and 
50 Troopers. 

The Dragoons in 8 troops (each regt.) of 4 Offrs. Capt., Lieut., Cornet, and 
C>r. Master)', 3 Berjts,, 3 Corpls., 2 Drums, and 60 Dragoons. 

The Foot in 13 Companies per regt. of 3 Offrs., 3 Serjts., 3 Corpls., 2 Drums, 
an<l 60 Privates. 


APPENDIX No. LXXV. 

ROYAI. WARRANT, WHITEHALL, 10 MAR., 1686-7.— SBXY. AT WAR 

(Had. MSS. 7»436-) 

Being a grant to “ William Blathwayt Esq., Our Secretary at War of an additional 
salary of twenty shillings per diem in consideration of Our ordering the fee upon pay 
Warrants to lie henceforth discontinued, and for his better support in his said office of 
Secretary at War.” 

Warrants for payment of this salary to be made “ at the usual terms.” 
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APPENDIX No. LXXVL 

ROYAL WARRANT, WHITEHALL, 12 MAR., i686-7.-“<-OMM.-OENL. 

OF MUSTERS. 

(Hurl. MSS. 7.436-) 


“ J. R. 

“ Wborcas we have tlmughl fit to order Our CommisKfiry-Oem-rul of llir Mtislei . 

and his Deputies to muster Our Forces twelve times in the year at ihtr least, instead 
Ilf six musters only formerly practised, whereby their duty heiuB increased, ami all 

the gnxtificatir.JiiK and rewards received by them from the officers being taken oft ; 
proceeds to increase their |)ay» the Chief by* Commy*a. by tos. a ilay additional i anti 
the other Dy. Commissaries’ by 5^, To lie issued ** at the usual terms, ’ &c. 


■ APPENDIX No, -LXXVII 
ROYAL WARRANTS, .19 AUG*,' 1670, &c.— 'VACANT MKN* 
(W, 0 . Rec(mk) 


‘‘Charles R. . """" " 

“ Whereas we have been graciously pleased to grant unto you our light tniMy and 
right weU-l>elove(i cousin and counsellor William Earl of ('raven, Culltnudi Uh ) of a 
regt. of Our E'oot (iuards, one private soldier’s pay out of each ('ompany of the 
twelve compies. of the said regt. under your commautl ; You art' tlH’iciore to give 
order to the respective Captains or other Officers in chief with iIr* said compies. , i»y 
the next muster to disband one soldier out of each ctanpy. in the said regt. : atid that 
at the said next muster the said Captains or other officers respectively shall enter I he 
names hereon endorsed in thek muster rolls (being the names to be mustered in the 
said twelve compies. respectively) in the places o? the soldiers so to be di.sUiiKletl, to 
the end that the pay for the names so entered may be allowed to you the said Knrl t»f 
Craven : Of which Our Commissaries-Ceneral of the Musters are hertdiy required lo 
take notice, and to pass and continue the said twelve names in the muster-rolls of the 
said twelve compies. in the ensuing musters ; that is to say, one of them in each 
company until further order, We having given order to Our Eaymaster-Gencral of 
Our Forces to stop that soldier’s pay in his hands from each of the sakl compies, to 
the end that the same may be from time to time paid to you. 

Given, &c., “ Whitehall, 19 Aug., 1670. 

“ By His Majesty's Command, 

.. “ ARtJNtrroN. 

“To Our trusty and right well-beloved cousin and' 

“ counsellor William Earl of Craven.” 


On the back of this Warrant ^ are endorsed .the fictitious names to be adiqiied in 
the muster-rolls for the vacant men : thus, , 

“ In Major John Miller’s Gompy* --Paul Mercer.” 

&c. , &c. 


The Want, of 13 May, 1670 (W.O. records) is a similar grant iu Col. Ku.xsvil of 
the First Foot-Guards. 

R. Warrt., 2 April, 1672 (W.O. records) is a similar grant to Prince Rupert of the 
pay of one fictitious man per troop of his regt. of dragoons. 

R. Warrt., 5 May, 1674 (W.O. records), assigns three sohlicns pay {hu iioio* id 
the Life Guards for support of “Second Cornets^’ then added to the establisfimenu 

R. Warrl,, 13 June, 1674 (W.O* records), assigns the pay of one soldier per <’om* 
panyat Jersey for support of a chkurgeon, “ fictitious names to ise inserictl in the 
master-rolls ” and passed. 
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NO..XXXVIIL' 

' ;RGYAL WARRANT, ' i SEPTR. , ' i684.*~ADJUTANTS, 
(W*0. Records.) * 


‘‘ Forasmuch as We have thought fit to appoint our Trusty and welhbeloved 
David Lloyd, Esq. , to be Adjutant in Our Royal Regt. of liorse Gds. ; and there 
being no pay allotted by Our Establishment of our P'orces and Garrisons for that 
lm]doyment, Our Will and Pleasure is, that one Soldier’s pay of each of the Eight 
Troops of that Regiment be allowed from the date hereof, in lieu of pay to the said 
Adjutant ; and that you allow thereof in such manner as aforesaid, without his pro- 
ducing to you any Soldiers, or the names of any Soldiers to be mustered for that 
purpose, so that not above one Soldier’s pay in each of the said Troops be reserved on 
this occasion, for which this shall be a sufficient warrant. 

“ Given at our Court at Whitehall, the first day of Septr. , 1684. 

“By tlis Maties. Command, 

“SUNDERLAND. 

“ To Our Trusty and well Beloved Henry Howard, 

“ our Commissary Genl. of Our Musters, or Ms Deputy.” 


APPENDIX No. LXXIX. 

ROYAL WARRANT, WHITEHALL, 17 JULY, 1689.— HALF- PAY. 
(Harl. MSS. 7,439.) 


Auih(»riMiig “ half- pay ” (as per list annexed) to reduced ofheers from old Irish 
arnty, ‘LuTording to the respective qualities in which they had served,” to be paid 
weeldy uptm Certificate irom the Commissary General of Musters that they “received 
no other pay in our service.” 

Rates. 


■ Il&rse, 

■ Per diem. 
s* d. 

Captains... ... 70 

Lieutenants ... 5 o 

Cornets 4 6 

Lieut, and Adju- 
tant ... ... 7 o 

Qr. Master ... 3. 0 

Surgeon.s 3 0 

Qr. Master of the 

Guards.., ... 4 6 


Per diem. 

.a flf. 


Lieut, Colonelsand 
Captains 

Major 

Captains 

Lieut, and Adju- 
tant ... 
Lieutenants 
Ensigns ... ... 

Adjt and Qr. 

Master... 
Chaplain... ... 

Surgeon 

Do. Mate ... 


7 6 
6 6 
4 o 

4 o 

2 o 

1 6 

4 o 

3 4 

2 o 
I 3 


Dragoons* 

Per diem. 
s* d* 

Captain ... ... 5 6 

Lieut. (Plorse 
Granadiers) ... 3 0 

Cornet ... ... 2 6 

Qr. Master ... 2 0 

Serjeant ... ... I 0 

Physician to the 
State ... ... II 9 

Surgeon General... 3 o 
more. 


APPENDIX No. LXXX. 

ROYAL WARRANTS, 23 MAR., 1670-1, &c.— QUARTERS. 

(W.O. Records.) 

Charles R. 

“We being given to understand that the. Colonel’s company of .the, Coldstream 
regiment of our Fool Guards, under the command of our right, trusty and right well- 
lidoved C(iusin and counsellor, William Earl of Craveni had formerly set out to them 
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for their c|UHrlers in the precincts following, to wit, from the ("astle T.iM'm on Siunv 
Hill to Holltorn Coiuluil, and ho rm lo Holhorn Bridge^ and all Holhorn {>elow 
except Ely Rents, purt of Fieki Lane from Holborti to the sign of the Heoig^v' ; part 
of Fetter lame from Hollx^rn lo the sign of the Three Horse Shoes and iLstlr N urd ; 
part ot the east side of Clray’s Inn Lane from Holliorn to Baldwitfs thirdens, «rul 
Baldwin’s Gardens and St. Dunsian’s in the West, as much as k stand lag since the 
connagralion, we have thought fit to amtinue these <iuarU‘r.s of the said e,>mp,t?n, 
You arc therefore to {puuler the said company in inns, victualhngdtMUso. lawates 
amt alehouses, with all e{|uulity ami indifferency within the limits and IshohIh alorc 
said, until further orders. Wherein we retptire all our <»fr{cerH nml t‘onst,ihh-' ^Uiom 
it may concern U) he assistitig unto you j and you are in he careful that yom noldifU's 
carry themselves civilly, and duly pay for what they Hindi rec<nve at tluh quuifers. 
Given at our Court at Whitehall the 23rd day of March, tfiyo/u 

*■* By His Majesiyk 1‘oimiumd, 

** AKi.lwrroN, 

“ To our trusty and well-heloved Captain SaundarSi ' 

“ Captain* Lieutenant of the company above mentioned^’ 

Order, Whitehall, 6 April, 1672, is to the Earl of Oscforcl to qimrler a 
troop of the Blues at Sowold in Suffolk, and in places adjacent, 'Gn victualling 
houses, taverns, and ale-houses” ; if these are not enough, then in raher houhvs"" i 
and enjoining the soldiers to behave themselves civilly and duly pay their quarter.^.” 
W.O. Records. 

Royal Warrt., 5 July, 1672, is for removal of troops from Chtdiunford fluring the 
assizes, and shews that it was usual to quarter them in ** inns, vicUmlling-hcnwcs, urui 
ale-houses.” W.O, records. ■ 

There are numberless other instances in the W.O. Remrcls (Misc, Order btaiks), 
both for trerops on the march and for troops in their ordinary {|uaru*rs ; 8 M;u,, 

1670 ; 9 Apr., 1670 ; 11 Apr., 1670 ; &c., &c. 








APPENDIX No, LXXXL 

REGULATION, 3 NOVR., 1671. -SOLDIERS* MARRIAGES. 

(W.O. Records.) 

Being to the effect that no Serjeant or Corporal of the two regts, tff I'butdluartL 
should keep any victualling-house or ak-house : ‘‘and we do likewise inhibit and 
forbid all and every the soldiers of the said Regiments frottt tnnrryiug witluiul the 
consent of their captains, upon pain of being cashiered and Ittsing their payF' 



APPENDIX No. LXXXIl. 

. WARRANT, DUBLIN, 7 FEBY., 1697-8. -QUARTERS. 

{Duldin State Papers.) 

u Whereas nine Companies of the regiments of Foot under the CGiumaud uf 
Brigadier Tiffin are hereby hourly expected to arrive at this post; these arc to will 
and require you forthwith to appoint convenient quarters for the Officers aui! soldier* 
of the said nine Companies within the city and suburbs of Dublin am! the libedieN 
thereto adjoining in such proportion as in like cases hath been accustomed till they 
have been refreshed, mustered, and in afit condition to march to the qtturttTs a .dgurd 
for them in the country, the Commanding Officers being to keep them in giiod oofei 
and see that their provisions be duly paid for at the usual rates. And for so tUnne 
this shall be your Warrant, 

“Given, &c., 7 February, 1697/8. 

. ** I'L M AV. 

“ To the Sheriffs of the city of Dublin, and to the 

“ seneschalls of the several liberties of Thomas Court 
“ Donore St. Stephens and every of them.” 

And other similar Warrants. 
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APPENDIX. No. LXXXIII. ; 

WARRANT COMMISSIONS,: ARTILLERY (ORDNANCE), i 69 i- 4 - 

(Add. MSS. S, 795*) 


« By the Right Honble. the Lieutenant-General and Principal Officers of Their 
. Majesties’ Ordnance. ■' 

‘‘ T() John Wynanl Goor. 

“ Whereas His Majesty 1 ,))? his Warrant dated the 37th day of February, 1691-2, 
hath been pleased to declare his Royal pleasure that a train of Brass Ordnance, &c., 
be jn’uyided and had in readiness with all fitting equipage thereunto belonging, to be 
forthwith transported into Flanders for H.M.’s service there ; and whereas a list of 
the Officersand Ministers of the said train has been presented to Flis Majesty and 
approved of and established ; And we being satisfied of the ability and sufficiency as 
of the loyalty and fidelity of you the said John Wynant Goor, We do therefore 
herd)y nominate, c<mstitute, and appoint you to be Colonel of the said train of 
Artillery now ordered for Flanders for ILM.’s service there as aforesaid : You are 
tht!refore hereby required carefully and diligently to discharge your duty herein, and 
to perform all siu'h things thereunto belonging. And you are to follow and observe 
such (jrders and directitms as you shall from time to time receive from the General of 
H.MA foyecs there, and the Commander in Chief of the same, or any other your 
sujK;rior officers according to the rules and disciplines of War, and to observe such 
<^rdcn'H ami directions sis shall be given or sent you by the Master-General of the 
t Irdmmce for the time being, or the Lieutenant-General and Principal Officers of the 
same. And for your cure and pains to be taken herein, you are to receive from the 
Paymaster of the said train for yourself and clerk the sum of Two Pounds per diem, 
rdven at the (tffice of Their Majesties’ Ordnance this ist day of April, 1692, in the 
fourth year nf Their Majesties’ reign.” 

.Similar Warrant *C<jmmissions on the .same date to Jacob Richards, Esq., to be 
I Jeut.*Ct»!t>ncl at h>v. prr diem, and J. Simon Schlunt, Esep, to be Major at i6j'. 

Precisely similar Warrant -(\)mnussions on % May, 1692 (for a train for sea) to Sir 
Martin Becknuiii to be (Colonel of the train, George Brown, Esq., Lt Col, aiidj. 
Uf>pcka, Kstj., to he Major, 

Similar VVamu it -Commission (fml signed l>y the IMaster-General) on blank date 
1694, for Flamlers, to jt»hn Wynant Goor, to Ire Colonel of the .train, and with the 
fnUowiiig addititm : 

“ Wm arc (luMcfore to take the said train of Artillery into your care and charge as 
Cohmt'l tiuncof, and duly (o eKcreise as well the Officers as the Bombardeers and 
Gunners of the saiil train in the use of the mortars and guns to which they shall 
respe«1tvely belmg, and to keep them and also the Artificers and other attendants 
bGongitig to tlu‘ suit! train in good order and discipline ; ami they are hereby required 
to obey you as their Gihmel, and you to observe and follow,” &c., &c. 

Als(» tojactih Richards, Esqr.,as Lt. Colonel at 25.1’. ; and to j. Sigmond, Esq., 
as Major at Hb. ^ , 

On 8 May, 1694, to Sir Martin Beckman as Colonel of a train for sea service: 
and on 12 Octr., 1694, to Christian Lilly, Esq,, to be 1st Engineer and Com- 
UKimlcrdn-chief of the train ” for j amaica, at to.?, per diem ; the new clause concern- 
ing the exert'ising and discipline of the train is omitted from both these. ^ 

There is also a Warrant -Commission blank date 1695 to Jacob Richards to be 
*G:oinmantiing tffikor” t»f Biunb-ships. 


- APPENDIX, NOg LXXXIV. 

CHAPLAIN’S COMMISSION, i OCTR., i 66 z. 

(W.O. Comm. Bks.) 

*W'Iharles, Ac., to Dr, Herbert AsOey, '.greeting. We do by these presents con- 
stitute ami appoint you to be Chaplain of that Regt. of Horse raised or to be raised 
for Our Service, whereof Our right trusty and right wdLbeloved cousin James Eari 
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of Northampton is Colonel. You are therefore diligently to teach and instruct the 
officers and soldiers of the said regt., who are to observe you as their Chaplain ; and 
you are likewise to observe and follow such orders and directions as you sluill foun 
time to tiine receive from your said Colonel or other your superior Officers of tliut 
regt. Given, &c. , I October in the 14th year of Our Reign. 

By His Majesty’s Command 

» William' MorriceC’ 


APPENDIX No. LXXXV. 

COMMISSION OF SECRETARY AT WAR, 1 JANRY,, 1657. , 
(Add. MSS. 15,856.) 

** Charles, See* {sic) to Our Trusty and Well-Beloved servant Sir Edward Walker 
Rnt. Greeting. Know you that we reposing s|3ecial trust and confidence in your 
fidelity, diligence and experience Do hereby ordain coastitutc and appoint you to 1 h‘ 
our Secretary at War and likewi.se authorise you from lime to time to draw up, form, 
prepare, and present unto us for our Royal signature all such Commissions, Warrants, 
Letters, Orders and other Institutions fit and proper for the Government of <?ur Army 
and Forces according to such Commands as you shall receive from ourself for the 
same or from any of our principal Secretaries of State signifying Our rieasure. We 
do likewise will and authorise you to be present at Our Councils of War, to take the 
results thereof, and to cause all .such directions as you shall receive thennspon to hv 
duly executed and from time to time to give u.s an account of the I'erformunce nml 
keep Registers thereof. And further to do, perform, and execute all .such directions 
and commands as shall be given you in charge and which do properly belong unto 
you to dispatch as our Secretary at War. And for your better encoumgemeni and 
support in the due execution of the said charge and employment we do hmdty give 
grant and assign unto you the allowance of 20.V, sterling per diem as hatli formerly 
been assigned to the Secretary at War for the time being, together witli all such other 
profits Fees and advantages as have formerly belonged to the execution of the said 
place or shall hereafter be assigned for the same. 

** Given at Our Court at Bruges the ist day of January, 1657, 8vo. Regni/’ 

, Royal Warrant, Bruges, 10 Janry., 1657, assigns to the Secretary at War Fees or 
Commissions, but in Dutch money. 

also App. CXin. 


APPENDIX No. LXXXVL 

AN^ENGINEER-GENERAL’S WARRANT-COMMISSION, 28 AUCb, 1662. 
(HarL MSS. 6,844.) 


Henry Earl of Peterborough, &c., 8cc., «&c. 

To Martin Beckman Ingeneere-General. By virtue of the power ami authority, 
&c., I do hereby constitute and appoint you Martin Beckman Engineer-Geneml of 
His Majesty’s city of Tanger. 

You are therefore immediately to repair to the aforesaid city and there cartdully 
to execute and perform the duty of your place as Engineer-General j And ymuirc 
likewise from time to time to follow and obey such fiirther ordens and <lircctinns ns 
you shall receive from His Majesty, myself, or other your superior officers, ami fbr 
your so doing this shall be your Warrant. 

“ Given under my hand and seal at arms at Port.smouth this 28lh day of AmnwL 
1662, In the fourteenth year of His Majesty’s reign. ” 
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APPENDIX No. LXXXVII. 

ESTABLISHMENT, 1660-63. 

(Brit. Mns., Add. MSS. 28,082.) 


‘‘An Abstract of Ilis Majesty’s Guards, which were raised the 26th of January, 
1660, and continued to the 1st of January, 1663. 


— 

Officers, 

Sue. 

I^rivate 

Soldiers. 

Per Annum, 

‘ ‘ I lis Majesty’s Troop 

“ His Highness Royal’s Troop 

18 

200 

^ s. d. 
17,848 2 8 

15 

150 

13,116 2 8 

“ The General’s Troop ... 

15 

ISO 

13,116 2 8 

“A Regiment of Horse of 8 troops, one of 80 
men and 7 of 60 men l)esides officers 

77 

500 

' :^i,2*^8 10 0 

“ Colonel Russeir.s Regiment of Foot consisting 
f)f 1,200 men be.sides officers divided into 12 
Companies 

129 

1,200 

24,136 4 8 

“General’s Regiment (,>f Foot con.sisting of 10 
Companies being 1,000 men liesides officers... 

106 

1,000 

20,192 18 0 

“ ( ieneral Officers 

14 


3,447 19 8 

r602, Novr. i6th. 

“ Lonl WisU worth’s Regiment came from Dun - 
k j r kc ei insist i ng 0 f i , 200 men liesides Officers, 
in I2(k)m panics ainounting to ^{,'24,063 Ss. S</. 
per annung and the 3rd of October, 1663, 
wert^ sent into garrison and the charge com - 
p\Ued in tlu* account of the said garrisons 
(‘xcept the field and staff officers, which 
comes to 

i 

1 

(7 

1 

i 

509 12 0) 

“ Abstract of the Garrisons are as followeth ” — 
Then follows the detail of independent com- 
[lanies in garrison, the total being 

697 

00 

73,065 14 9i 

(Grand Total) ... 

1,071 

7 i 38 i 

198,181 IS li 


APPENDIX No. LXXXVIII. 

ROYAL WARRANT, 6 FEBY., 1695-6.--.LEVY.MONEY. 

(W.O. records.) 

« William R. 

“ Our will ami jdeasure is, That out of such monie.s as are or shall come to your 
hand.s for contingent uses, you pay unto Our right trusty and well-beloved cousin and 
counsellor Henry Earl of Romney, Lieutenant-General of Our Forces, the sum of 
Four luuKlred and ninety-four Founds, which We are pleased to allow for levy-money 
for 105 men id' Our First Regt. of Foot-Guards killed at Namur, at the rate of Three 
Founds a man, and for One hundred and seventy-nine men wounded at the same 
time at twimiy shillings a man; And that you also pay unto Our right trusty and 
welFbeloved Jotm Lon! Cutts, the sum of Two hundred and seventy one Pounds for 
53 men of Our Coldstream Regt. of Foot -Guards killed, and 1 12 wounded, at the 
same time, at the like rates. 

** Given, &:c*, 6 Feby., 1695-6. 

By His Majesty’s Command,. , 

Wm. .B tATHWAYT. ■ 


To the Karl of RanelaghJ 
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Ain,^ENI)IX ■ No. ■ LXXXIX* 

' ROYAL,, WARRANT, 19 MAY, 1677--ARM AMKNT. 

(WAX remnh,) 

Charles .R«' ' 

Wlu‘r<niH wc have iliought Fit that two stildkrM of mch 
Tower of the t wo regls. of Foot-Guards shall be trained and exereimn! !»>’ i )yr trusty and 
weUdKdove<{ (apt. C'liarles Lloyd, for the duty of Cliranadee'rH : Chir will and plensnrr 
ih that fmt of tine stores within the ofljce of Our Ordnuna* you eause to he d<ditvered 
unto the said Opt. Charles Lloyd 

** 20 Clmnadeer- pouches ■ . , 

■ ** 20 Fuices 
** ao Hatchets and girdles, 

for the use of the twenty soldiers out of the ten Compies. in the Coldstream Regi- 
ment, And for so cUung, &c,, &c. 

Given, ko,, Whitehall, 19 May, 1677. 

** By His Majesty*s Command, 

J. WilliamsonA* 







APPENDIX No, XC. 

PROCLAMATION, 26 JULY, t697- -‘* CONCERNING THE I’AV AN!> 
CLOTHING OF THE ARMYP’ 

(Dublin State papers*) 


Every Foot soldier out of Dublin “ shall constantly receive 2.v, every week without 
stoppages or deduction on any pretence whatever*^ j and in Dublin 3^*. 

(iaptains to account with each soldier every four uionths for the fourpcnce per 
week stopped out of his subsistence ” ; in Dublin sixpence iwr week : and out of 
this sixpence or fourpence per week the Captain shall furnish the said sohliers with 
shoes, linen, and other necessaries as shall be wanting ]>clween each general clothing 
— residue if any to be paid to the soldiers. 

Dragoons ‘Giinepence halfpenny per diem for the siil).sistence uf hinjstdf aiul 
■horse.”. 

Every Trooper twelve pence per diem for the subsistence Ibr himself and htu’se ; 
and in Dublin one shilling and sixpence. 

No deduction on these rates for Horse and Dragoons' subsistence. 

Deductions not to be made from soldiers “ on account of any extraordimuy ex}>euse 
until the same shall be examined and allowed by the Court of General ( )ffieers,” 

Charge of clothing for every regiment of Horse, Foot and Dragoons together 
with the poundage, Hospital polls, and Agents fees for the full pay of the metu Coin- 
missioned Officers and soldiers together with the charge of small accoutrements, and 
off-reckonings to the officers’ servants shall be duly cleared and answered as tlu* 
off"- reckonings of each regiment. 

One suit of clothes shall be taken every year out of the off-reckonings in the 
infantry, the first year one coat, i pr. breeches, one cap or hat, two shirts, two 
Cravats, two pairs of stockings and two pairs of shoes, the second year one Surloute, 
one pair breeches, one Shirt, one Cravat, one pair stockings and one pair sluHis. And 
give the whole regiment every three years what they call the small armamfiU 
one Sword, one Bayonet, one Belt, one Cartridge Box, with the furniture and slings, 

“ The Dragoons shall have every year one pair breeches, one hat * every two 
years one Coat of better cloth than usually, and one Cap ; every three years <sne 
Cloak, one Housing, one Saddlery and harness, with Swords, Bayonets, belts, 
Cartouch-box and slings. 

The Troopers shall be completely clothed every two years ; and care shall In- 
taken that neither arms, Boots, Saddles nor any other accoutrements belonging 
either to the Trooper or Horse shall be wanting, and shall be taken out of the off- 
reckonings without any deduction whatsoever of the sulisistence. And bidbre the 
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clothing is resolved upon a standard of every sort shall be made and left in the officer’s 
hands then chief Commanding, that he may take care that all things be performed 
according to these orders, and in case the money taken out of the off-reckonings doth 
exceed the charges to the regiment the overplus shall remain in the Colonel’s hands 
for the regiment’s use.” 

Officers to agree upon a pattern approved by the Colonel for their coats and to 
buy them where they like. 

Soldiers not to he enlisted by Captains without being first examined by the 
Colonel nor shall any soldier be disbanded but by consent or order of the Colonel 
or Officer Chief commanding ” (the regiment). 


APPENDIX No. XCL 

DUBLIN, 13 AUGUST, i 697.--^PAY AND REMOUNTS OF HORSE. 
(Dublin State papers.) 


The Captain of each troop of Horse to stop four shillings per month from each 
trooper for the six grass months, vizt, i May to 31 October, and during the other six 
months no stoppage, ‘“•“ That the money so stopped shall be laid out to buy horses 
in the room of such as die or become unserviceable. ” 

Captains to account for this stoppage on i May annually and surplus to be divided 
among the Troopers, except those remounted within the year out of the fund. 

Troopers remounted out of the fond to pay eight shillings instead of four shillings 
in ensuing year. 

“ By this method the horses being in common to the whole troop, such trooper 
as shall lie discharged upon his own desire, or shall be broke by a sentence of a Court 
Marshal, nr liy the order of the Chief Governor or Governors or the General shall 
have no pretence of challenge to his horse, neither is to have any money for him, but 
the horse is to remain in the troop for H.M.’s service and to mount the trooper that 
shall he listed in his room. For which reason no Captain shall stop or make any 
deductions for the horse from the new enlisted trooper, neither shall any Captain 
discharge any man, without first acquainting his Colonel, and giving the reasons 
thereof.” 

“ And if it should happen that any of the troops should be disbanded the several 
horses rif such troops are hereby declared to belong to the troopers that ride them, 
and not to the Captain, and each trooper shall carry off the horse on which he 
served,” ■ ^ . 

Said stopps^es to be made notwithstanding anything to the contrary in Proclama- 
tion of 26 July, 1697 (given above). 


APPENDIX No. XCIL 

DUBLIN, 2 SEPTEMBER, 1697. 

Similar Order to that in App. XCI for Dragoons stoppages three shillings and 
sixpence and seven shillings per month in lieu of four shillings and eight shillings as 

above. 

Orders a refund to Non-Commissioned Officers and Men from Captains because 
‘‘ there has been more stopped from some than either the value of their horses or the 
(k)ntiiigenl charges and expenses amounts to ” refund according to length of service. 

“And whereas it appears that there has been a stop from each dragoon” in 
Conyngham’s (8th Dragoons) of “one poixnd four shillings in order to provide them 
pistols, which arms His Majesty having not thought should be given them. Each 
Dragoon hath received a good broad sword value twelve shillings, and the Colonel 
designing to employ the remaining twelve shillings— so stopt towards the better 
arming that regiment with fozees”—“ 1st May next by which time that money is to 
he expended for the use aforesaid,” 

“No dragoon who shall hereafter be discharged at his own request, or be broke 
by sentence of Court Marshal or order of Government or General shall have any 
challenge or pndenoe to his arms ; but if any troop shall be disbanded each Dragoon 
shall carry offilds sword and receivethe twelve shillings sto|)t towards buying his fuzee.'' 
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APPENDIX No. xcni. 

CAPTArN’S COMMISSION, tg OCTOHER. 1668 . 

(Hftrl. MS.S. 7,ot8.) 

T KV RiRhimmrt and Lenox Earle of Lkchfeil.l March H ihtrnly 

’ I ^ Newhernr BruniKWohl Seitoriiwioii Torhoh.in 

^ ClhamlH^rkyne of Hc,.,la,;i Kn, of yc 
SLS,.fv,‘rL.'’l (>entleman of his mals. Hc,k:huml.fr A Loi'd 

Lemtcmnt of yc CoimtyeH of Kentand Dorsett To , » . . * . 

Greeting. By yertiie of ye Power & Authority unto me\diien \w !ii» twdH. 
pmisson of Lewtenancy for ye County of Kent under ye (k«t S«l/of Kiiglaud 

Captayne of a Comimny of ffoote Aohllvn in 
L Countv fkf Ivem Alnr ^ of Winchelsm raised or to lx* raised in 

5 cSnv to fd ^ i' Comaundmg all inferior Oficem & soldiers of yc 
SCI. Compan) to obey you cas their Captayne according to this ymir Comissoo : And 

from^t’TOe‘to^^c to obserue& follow such oilers ami direcons. as you shall 

^om tyrne to tyme recerae from me or m my absence from any two or more of rny 

aX E air'lwn:."'!/:! ye of Wurr': 

6 dKm c f n r“ ’^'“1 Ltouerne your sdfu is unto ye Duly 

mJlCT“nv Vnn?^&T«h^^ f”''''®''" ''eluiujeth Civcn 

(Signed) Richmond Lenox. 


APPENDIX No.’XClV, 

a(;rkb:mknt, 25 mar., 1703.— pukchasr 

(Strafford MSS. 22,231.) 

** Cockpit Mrch. ye 25, 1703. 

,W; •? L'riKf .71" r ,‘ s'll;; 

of thT L^t Cor Maior w r “> be left to the oppiniou 

necessatys Captn. Pke is^oWnted^to pay. '“'’"'-7 “‘Ivanmt for camp 

P. La Roouk. 

RD. PKKKd' 


appendix No. xcv. 

ROYAL WARRANTS, n MAR i 68 y/g - rn ^ > 

appointment ok genei< 11 %Vi!t y,[!Nc}r’" 

(Lorrdon Gazette, i. March. 1687/8, 2, Febry., ,694/S. and Duhlin State Papers.) 

preventing disorderL^d^mlri%dnf^thesLl^*t^^^^ please.i for tlie l.»etler 

Martial. c<)n.si,stii4; of the General’ Offiwrs on^ *.’i!"*'‘X‘L^‘’“‘'‘'''‘ ‘-ener.-d Court 
ordered to meet at the Horse GumMs OBicers 01 ilio Army, wim art* 

uorsc Guards every hnday morning for the lusuiug and 
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examining all complaints that shall be brought before them upon any difference 
between any persons in His Majesty^s pay, and for the punishing all misdemeanours 
of officers and soldiers; as also to hear and examine all petitions or complaints that 
shall lie Imoughi before them by any other person, not being in His Majesty’s pay, 
against any Officer or soldier, and to report the true state of the matter to His 
Majesty, who will thereupon give such further orders as to justice shall appertain,” 

Royal Warrt., 27 Feby., 1687-8, W, 0 . records, is also for assembling ‘fa Council 
of the Chief Officers of Our Army, or a General Court-Martial, to meet constantly 
every week or oftener. ” 

“ The King is pleased to order the Chief Officers of the Army to meet twice a 
week at the Great Chamber at the Horse Guards at Whitehall to receive and examine 
all informations and complaints that shall be brought before them, against any Officers 
or Soldiers of His Majesty’s Land Forces ; which meeting is to be held every 
Wednesday and Saturday at ten o’clock, when all persons whatsoever may make 
application to them and offer their Complaints of any Wimng or Injury, in order to 
their being redressed. 

** At the Court at Whitehall, 19 Febry., 1694, By the I^rds of His Majesty’s 
Most Hon. Privy Council.” 


Dublin, 9 June, 1697. —Commission to the following Officers to “receive hear 
and examine all informations and complaints that shall be brought before them of 
any officers or soldiers of the army,”i&c., to report with their opinion ; to sit twice 
a week, three to be a quorum, of which Sir J, Hanmer or Brigadier Wolseley always 
to he one : -to make inquiries into matters of payments, &c. ; — and when necessary 
to refer matters to a Court Martial, the Court Martial not to proceed to judgment 
until approved by Lords Justices, a Field Officer to be always President of such 
Courts Mtirtial. The Committee also to frame Rules and Regulations for government 
of any to he approved by Lords Justices. 

Sir J. Hanmer, Brigadier-General of forces in Ireland. 

W. Wolseley, Fsijre., Major-General of Ordnance and Brigadier-General of the 
I lursc. 

Sir C. Fielding, Governor of Limerick. 

Sir J, To})ham, Advocate-General of the Army, 

R. Clorges, Ks<pe., Adjutant-General of the Army. 

Win. Robinson, Ksip'c., Deputy- Recorder and Pay master- General. 

Denny Musshampe, I'sqre., Commissary-General of the Musters. 

W. Molyneux, Esq re., Surveyor-General of His Majesty’s Works and Forti- 
fications, 


APPENDIX No. XCVI. 

ROYAL WARRANT, i JANRY., 1685. -DEDUCTIONS FROM PAY. 

(Hark MSS. 7,436.) 

‘ ‘ James Rex, 

' o Whereas there hath been usually deducted out of the pay of Our Forces (as well 
in the time of Our dearest brother of Blessed Memory as since} twelve pence per 
|)ound in consideration of the weekly payment by way of advance for their subsistence. 

And whereas Our said dearest brother by Warrant, bearing date the 17th day of App. 
March, 1683, did direct that one-third part of the said deduction should be applied XLVIIL 
for the Exchequers fees and to the Paymaster of the forces for the time being, and 
that the other two-thirds should remain in the Paymaster’s hands upon account to be 
disposed of either towards the erecting, building, and maintaining the Royal Hospital 
near Chelsea for superannuated and disabled soldiers and towards the payment of the 
Establishment of Our Forces as our Dearest Brother should from time to time direct,” 

&c., &c. 

The Warrant proceeds to re-establish this deduction and its application. 

‘‘ Given at Whitehall, I Janry., 1685. , 

“ By His Majesty’s Command, 

“ Rochester. 

. . “ SUNDERLANIO.” 

Renewed, with preamble, by Royal Warrants, Hampton Court, i May, 1689, and 
Whitehalk 25 August, 16S9 (Harl. MSS. 7,436) ; also liar!, 7,018. 
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APPENDIX No. XCVII. 

ACCOUNTS, COLDSTREAM OUARPS, ifigs. 
(llftrl. MSS. 1.30S.) 


An Alwtract (if the Annmnt nf the Off-reckonings for the (’oldstri'nin Rcgiun-iii 
of l''o(it ( hwnls for llic yciw l(>%. (Ksti.icl.) 


Thcful! '■'’’“i!.!".?!™' ‘'of "days" 


nmount of thij 
ofr«reckoniugs. 


pttncti in the 
pound. 


f f for tm 
oftpitall 


for tu off. of two y ;; 

r«!ci:ottioi» tff In thft poniu! .1 
thoiraervaftw. tor y^H . ‘ 


^6,101 ti 8 ^973 o 7 /53 6 4 ,4^94 6 ; 


n \il 


For the full off-reckonings 
of 42 Serjeants at 3.v, (ki , 

42 corporals and 28 
drummers at 2.?., and 
1,120 men at u. io«f. 
each per week, for 52 
weeks anti one day, 

amounts to 

Whereof poundage for 
their whole pay being 
^^19,460 11 s. Sa» k ... I 
One day’s pay for the 
Hospitall (Chelsea) ... 

Remains to be issued to 
the Agent 

To be by him applied, 
viz. : — To the off-reckon- 
ings of 74 servants, at 
i.r. xot^. each per week, 
for 52 weeks and one 
day, amounts to 
Deduct poundage of the 
full pay of the servants, 
;£‘i,I25 Ss. is 
One day’s pay for the 
Hospital (Chelsea) 

Remains to the officers for 
their servants ... 

And for the contractors 
for clothing 


6,101 II 


353 H o| 


Thus for the ' 
Secon<i Regi* 
ment of Kexst 
Ouard.s, 
(called the 
CoUisiream 
Regiment) 
consisting of 
14 companies 
<.»f 80 men 
in each, be- 
sides officer.s ^ 


294 6 ii| 
4»78 o 17 9i 
5.075 4 9 


■£ s. d 
4,780 17 9i 


The Establishment allows pay for an agent to thi.s ami the Mr.si R(*gimrm 
of Foot Guards : so no agency is there charged, as is in all the (Uher reg‘mu-nts on tin- 
English establishment. 
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APPENDIX No. XCVIII. 

ROYAL WARRANTS (i MARCH) AND 14 MARCH, 1690.— FIELD 
HOSPITAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 

(Harl. MSS. 7,439.) 


Royal Warrant, no date ( I March, 1689/90). 

William Rex. 

Our will and pleasure is that this Establishment for the Marching Hospital to 
attend Our Army in Ireland to commence from i March, 1689/90, in the second year 
of our Reign, from which time the former Establishment for the Hospital {sic) in that 
kingdom is to cease and determine : — 

At per diem each. 

£ s. d. 

A Governor or Director ... ... ... ... ... o lo iij 

Two Physicians whereof one to be Physician-General to 

the Army ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 100 

The Chaplain-General to all the Army ... ... ... i o o 

Another Master Chaplain ... ... ... ... ... o 10 * o 

Eight Chaplains’ Mates ... ... ... o 3 0 

Two Chaplains whereof one to be Chaplain to the General o 6 8 

To the Apothecary General to the Army o 10 o 

Another Master Apothecary ... o S o 

Three Apothecaries’ Mates ... ... ... 030 

Three Purveyors o 6 O 

Two Clerks to keep the Accounts of the Hospital 050 

Clerk for the beds and furniture .... ... ... ... 040 

Conductor for the Wagons ... ... ... 050 

Three Cooks ... .. ... 030 

Two Persons to look after the bread and beer 0 3 o 

Twenty Nurses as Tenders to look after the sick persons ... 026 

Total Charge per diem 7 3I 

R,oyal Warrant, no date, for the “ fixed Hospital ” in Ireland as above commence 
i March, 16B9/90, 

Royal Warrant, Whitehall, 14 Mar., 1689/90. 

Adding one Chaplain to Hospitals in Ireland and establishing “ twelve Wagons 
with four honses to attend Our Marching Hospital.” Twelve Wagoners at one shilling 
and sixpence, twelve Boys at eightpence, and one Smith at two shillings and sixpence. 
Allowance per hor.se for maintenance one shilling and threepence. 


APPENDIX No. XCIX. 

ROYAL WARRANT, LOO, 14 JANRY., 1699. —PRECEDENCE OF COM- 
MANDING OFFICERS OF ARTILLERY, VIZT., THE MASTER- 
GENBIRAL AND MAJOR-GENERAL OF ORDNANCE. 

(Dublin State Papers.) 

William R. ' 

** For the ascertaining the rank and precedency of Our present Master-General of 
Our Ordnance within Our Kingdom of Ireland and of Our Major-General of Our 
()r<lnance there for the time being Our Will and Pleasure is that in all Councils of War 
and other Military occasions the said Master-General of Our Ordnance and the said 
Major-General of C.)ur Ordnance within that Our Kingdom for the time being have 
rank and precedency as Brigadier of Our forces from the date of their respective 
Commissions. Given at our Court at Loo this 14th day of January 1699. In the 
eleventh year of Our reign. 

“ By His Maje.sty’s Command 

Wm. Blathwayt.” 

3 i 
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APPENDIX No. C 

ROYAL WARRT., WHITEHALL, 14 FEBRY., 1697/8,— DISBANDMENT 
OF REGIMENTS. 


{Lond. Gaz., 14 Febry., 1698.) 


In this Order respecting the disbanding of ‘‘ annual regiments of Foot.” 

Officers are enjoined to take care : — 

1. That an account be made “ of what is owing for the Quarters of each regiment ” 
—to be satisfied so far as the subsistence has been issued to the regiment and the 
remainder certified to the Paymaster-General of the Forces for payment thereof,” 

2. “ Commission Officers ” to be “ continued in half-pay.” 

3. Non-Commissioned Officers and soldiers to be paid what is due to them 
before the disbanding.” 

4. ‘‘ That the Sea-Pay and Short ‘‘ Allowance Money ” be likewise satisfied. 

5. “ That the Non-Commissioned Officers and Soldiers be permitted to carry away 
with them their cloaths belt and snapsack (szc), and the Serjeants likewise their 
sword ; and that each private soldier, corporal, and drummer be allowed 3^. for his 
sword, which is to be delivered with the other arms into the Office of the Ordnance.” 

6. “ That there be paid to each Non-commissioned Officer and soldier, fourteen 
days full subsistence from the day of their discharge, to carry them home, over and 
above what shall be due to them, and Passes given them to the places of their former 
residence, and that they be strictly enjoined not to travel with any arms nor more 
than three in a Company together/^ 


APPENDIX No. CL 

DECLARATION OF RIGHTS, 1689. 

(Ho. of Commons Pro., 13 Febry., 1688/9) (Cobbett). 

Extract. 

“ Whereas the late King James II did endeavour to subvert and 

extirpate the Protestant religion and the laws and liberties of this Kingdom, By . , , 
... . raising and keeping a Standing Army within this kingdom in time of peace 

without consent of Parliament ; and quartering soldiers contrary to law 

&c., &c. Now therefore the Lords and Commons, &c., &c., do declare 

that the raising or keeping a Standing Army within this Kingdom in time of peace 
unless It be with the consent of Parliament, is against law.” 

Affirmed by the Bill of Rights, Pro. of Ho. of Commons, 16 Deer., 1689. 


APPENDIX No. CII. 

ROYAL WARRANT, WHITE^LL, 30 MAY, 1690.— MUSTERS AND 
CLOTHING REGULATIONS. 

(Lond. Gaz., 9 June, 1690,) 


Promulgating rules respecting ; 


(Precis.) 

(A) The Musters 

^ by Major or Adjutant, Surgeon and 
Muster* CaP'^ns (not in Company of soldier) in presence of the Comruissary of 

no oteSte°« Captains and that 
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3. Muster Rolls to be closed upon the place of the Muster and that the Parchment 
Rolls that used to be delivered to the Officer or Agent, be Sent by next post to 
Commy. Genl. of Musters and thence to Paymaster General of the Forces. 

4. Copies of Muster Rolls to be sent to General Officers that they may examine 
them and Certificates. 

(B) The Clothing 

1. That Forces be clothed but once in two years, but to have some necessaries 
provided the second year according to such estimates as His Majesty shall appoint. 

2. “ That a standard of clothing shall be given which no officer may excel.” 

3. Colonels to appoint, when time of clothing draws near, a Band of two or three 
to see patterns of cloth, lining, &c., and to beat down the price as low as they can 
and report to the Colonel : The Colonel, approving, to make Contract with the 
tradesmen and to sign it together with all the Captains. 

4. That the off-reckonings be stopped in hands of Paymaster General, and not 
issued but to the persons to which same is due, according to aforesaid Contracts, 
until such time as the Contract be satisfied. 

(Signed) Charles Montagoe. 

Whitehall, 30 May, 1690. 


APPENDIX No. CIIL 


REGULATIONS, 25 JULY, 1683.— RULES FOR THE OFFICE OF THE 

ORDNANCE. 

(HarL MSS. 6,334, and Add. MSS. 19,519.) 


Digest 

Rules, Orders, and Instructions for the future government of the office of the 
Ordnance. 

A digest of the whole of this is given in the text, Chap. XXX ; and this number of 
Appendix is given only for convenience of reference. 


APPENDIX No. CIV. 

LETTERS, SECRETARY OF STATE, APRIL AND SEPTR., l68S.— 

BILLETING. 

(W.O. records.) 


Letter Secretary of State to Lieut Governor of Portsmouth ordering him that two 
soldiers per every bed in the public houses were to be quartered there and were not 
“any longer to pay their quartering.” That all others quartered there were to “ pay 
eightpence per week for the necessaries usually furnished to them.” 
dated April, 1688. 

Letter in September, 168S, Lord President of Council to Mayor of Hull, shewing 
similar orders to have been sent out to Hull, all over 300 men (evidently the number 
for which there was room in the ‘‘public-houses ”) to be quartered in “pnvate 
houses ” at eightpence per week. 
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APPENDIX No. CV. 

MAJOR'S COMMISSION, 19 MARCH, 1663/4. 
(W.O. Com. Bks.) 


R,' ■ 

** Charles, &c., to our trusty and Well Beloved Captain Edward Grey Greeting. 
We do by these presents constitute and appoint you to be Major of Our Regiment of 
Guards under the command of Colonel Russell in the room and place of Major 
Washington late deceased. You are careiully to discharge the duties of a Major by 
exercising the said Regiment in arms both officers and soldiers, and to keep them in 
good order and discipline. And we hereby command them to obey you as their 
Officer. And you are from time to time to observe such orders and commands as you 
shall receive from your Colonel or other your superior Officers according to the 
discipline of war, in pursuance of the trust now reposed in you. 

“ Given, &c., the 19th day of March, 1663/4, in the i6th year of our reign. 

“ By His Majesty's Command, 

“Henry Burnet." 


APPENDIX No. CVL 

ADJUTANT’S COMMISSION, 23 JUNE, 1665. 
(W.O. Com. Bks.) 


“C R. 

Charles, &c., to our trusty and Well Beloved Gervase Rouse Gent. Greeting. 
We do by these presents constitute and appoint you to be Adjutant to Our Holland 
Regiment of foot, raised or to be raised for our service under the command of Robt. 
Sidney Esqre. You are carefully to dischai^e the duty of an Adjutant by exercising 
the said Regiment in arms, both officers and soldiers, and to keep them in good order 
and discipline ; and we do hereby command them to obey you as their Adjutant, and 
you are from time to time to observe such orders and commands as you shall receive 
from Our Lord General of our Forces, your Colonel, or other your superior officer, 
according to the rules and discipline of War, in pursuance of the trust reposed in you. 

“ Given, &c., the 23 day of June, 1665. 

“ By His Majesty’s Command, 

“Arlington." 


APPENDIX No. evil. 

R. WARRT., n MAR., 1677-8.— BILLETING. 

(W.O. records.) 

'“Charles R. ! 

“ In regard of the accession of more forces than hath been accustomed to our Isle 
of Wight for the safety of it in the present conjuncture, and that as they shall be 
placed and quartered near the Waterside for the convenience of that service, there are 
not Inns and Victualling houses enough in, those places to receive them, so that there 
is necessity for quartering of them in private houses as well as in those other houses. 
Our Will and Pleasure therefore is that you consider of and appoint quarters where 
you shall judge it most expedient for our service in the said Isle for such Regiments 
or Troops of Horse and Regiments or Troops of Dragoons and Regiments or Com- 
pames of Foot as are or shall be sent thither. And that in the present conjuncture 
you give orders for quartering them accordingly as well in private houses as in inns 
and victualling houses. Wherein all our Offitcers and Constables whom it may concern 
are hereby required to be assisting. And you are to take care that the soldiers behave 
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themselves civilly and duly pay their quarters. Given at Our court at Whitehall the 
1 1 th day of March, 1677-8. 

By Command, 

; - . , . Williamson. 

To our trusty and vrell-beloved Sir Robt Holmes Knt 
Govr. of Our Isle of Wight.” 

Similar Warrt. to Govr. of Portsmouth for that place 28 Apl, 1678. 


APPENDIX No. CVIIL 

ROYAL WARRANT, 7 SEPT., 1676.— COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF’S 
FUNCTIONS. 

(W.O* records.) 

“ Charles R. 

“Most dear and most entirely beloved son. We greet you well As we have 
formerly given orders to the troops of our Horse Guards, and to our established 
regiments of Horse and Foot, to observe such orders as they should from time to time 
receive from you, so We have now thought fit to commit, and do hereby commit, unto 
you, the cognisance and care of appointing removals of quarters, ihe reliefs of any of 
our established troops or companies, and the sending of all convoys needful for our 
service. In pursuance whereof, it is our will and pleasure that you give such orders 
for those respective purposes as you shall judge most expedient for our service ; and 
We hereby authorise you (in these your orders) to require the officers to quarter the 
respective troopsj companies, and parties, upon their march, and at their quarters, in 
inns, victualling houses, taverns, brandy houses, and ale houses, and to require all our 
justices of peace, and other officers and constables whom it may concern, to be assist- 
ing therein: And considering that We continue to issue from ourself some kinds of 
warrants and military orders, which did belong to the office of our late General, and 
which he was wont to dispatch and sign, We, being desirous to distinguish such 
warrants and orders from other affairs of our crown passing our signet and sign 
manual, have thought fit, and it is our will and pleasure, that all such kinds of 
warrants and orders as formerly issued from George, Duke of Albemarle, our late 
General, deceased, in regard of that office, and which We continue to issue from 
ourself, shall pass our sign manual only, and shall be countersigned by the Secretary 
to^ our Forces as by our command. And so We bid you most heartily farewell. 
Given at our Court at Whitehall, the 7th day of Sept, 1676. 

By H.M.’s Command, 

“J. Williamson. 

“ To our most dear and most entirely beloved son, 

** James, Duke of Monmouth.” 

APPENDIX No. CIX. 

ROYAL WARRANT, 10 JUNE, 1694.— PRECEDENCE OF REGIMENTS. 

(W.O. records.) 

William 'R. 

‘‘ A report having been made to us by a Council of War of the General Officers 
of Our army touching the rank of several Regiments of Foot now in the Low 
Countries, and for the settling for the future the Precedency of such Regiments as 
may hereafter be raised or taken into Oar Service, we have thought fit hereby to 
declare Our Royal Will and Pleasure. 

“ I. That an English Regiment shall take place of all other regiments, being 
otherwise in the same circumstances. 

‘‘2. That an Irish Regiment shall have rank from the day it comes upon the 
English Establishment, and not lose it ^erwards by their return into Ireland or 
being put upon the Establishment of that Kingdom. _ ; ^ 

“ 3. That a Scots Regt. coming upon the English Estabt. shall take rank with 
other regts. from that time. 
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That any Regt. of what nation soever being raised in England, shall have 
rank from the time of its raising. 

“ 5. That the three English Regts. that have lately served in Holland take their 
rank immediately after the Qneen’s Regt, of Foot, in respect to the capitulation that 
was made for them by the Earl of Ossory in the year 1668, with the allowance and 
direction of our dearest Uncle King Charles II, which is likewise to have effect as to 
the rank with the Scots Regts, among themselves : upon which considerations we do 
hereby declare our Will and Pleasure is that the rank and precedency of the several 
Regiments serving us in the Low Countries be as follows, viz. 


1. The Royal Regt. 

2. Col. Wm. Selwyn’s. 

3. Major Genl. Churchill’s. 

4. Col. Trelawney’s. 

5. ,, Edwd. Lloyd’s. 

6. R. Regt. of Fusileers. 

7. Sir Bevil Granville’s. 

K Col. Richd. Brewer’s. 

9. ,, Tidcomb’s. 

10. Sir Jas. Lesley’s. 

11. Col. J. Stanley’s. 

12. Col. Francis Collingwood’s. 

13. Sir Geo. St George’s, 

14. Col. Fred. Hamilton’s. 

15. Brigr. Erie’s. 

16. Col. Lauder’s. 


17. Coi. Mackay’s, 

18. „ Graham’s. 

19. ,, O’Ffarrell’s. 

20. ,, Ingoldsby’s. 

21. Visct. Castleton’s, 

22. La Meloni^re’s. 

23. Comte Marten’s. 

24. Col. Belcastel’s. 

25. ,, Maitland’s. 

26. ,, Ferguson’s. 

27. „ Tiffin’s. 

28. 1^1 of Argyle’s. 

29. Col. Buchan’s. 

30. Earl of Strathnaver’s. 

31. Col. Geo. Hamilton’s. 


Which rules and rank of the several Regts. above mentioned we do hereby direct 
to be hereafter observed, and all persons whom it may concern are to govern them- 
selves accordingly. 

Given at our camp at Rossbeck the lOth day of June, 1694, In the sixth year 
of our reign. 

By H.M.’s Command, 

“ Wm. Blathwayt.” 

also Appendices XLII, XLIII5 XLIV. 


APPENDIX No. CX. 

ROYAL WARRANT, PARCK, i JULY, 1693.— AGAINST PURCHASE. 
(W.O. records, and Harl. MSS. 1,250.) 


William R. 

** Our will and pleasure is, that you do not allow upon the musters any person 
who shall be hereafter commissioned by us, our General, or the Commander-in-Chief 
of our Forces, until he shall, besides the oath of fidelity to be taken by every officer 
and soldier in our army, have first taken and subscribed an oath in the words 
following, vizt. : 

** I, A.B., do swear, that I have not made any present or gratuity for the 

obtaining the employment of ; neither will I, nor shall any person for me, 

with my knowledge at any time hereafter, directly or indirectly make any present or 
reward for the same to any person whatsoever. And I do further swear, that if at 
any time hereafter it shall come to my knowledge that any gift, present, or reward, 
has been made by any friend, either before or after my obtaining this employment, 
that I will immediately discover the same to His Majesty or the Commander-in- 
Chief. 

** And for so doing this shall be your warrant. Given at our camp at Perk, this 
1st July, 1693 ; in the fifth year of our reign. 

“ By H.M.’s command, 

William Blathwayt.”. 

“ To our right trusty and right well-beloved cousin 
Henry, Earl of Suffolk, Commissary-General of the 
Musters, and to his deputy or deputies,” 

In Harl. MSS. the following note is endorsed : **The oath to be taken by all 
officers commissioned in the army, i July, 1693.— This oath was to prevent their 
obtaining their employments by bribery*” 
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ROYAL WARRTS., , 14 AHB ^22 , APRIL, 1690.-MARINES. 
(Ordnance Papers. ) 


For arms for Pembroke and Torrington’s two **iiew” regts. of Foots being 
15 companies each of 120 Ptes., 6 Serjts., 6 Corpis,, and 4 Drums : 


Snaphance musquets (Dutch) 
Bayonets with belts and frogs 
Cartridge boxes with girdles 
Halberts 
Drums 


1,896 

1,896 

1,896 

96 

48 


For the three Compies. of Granadeers : 


Dutch Snaphance musquets, strapt 
Bayonets with belts and frogs 

Cartridge boxes 

Granade pouches 

Hammer Hatchets ... ... 

Halberts 

Drums 


1 

, 474 of each. 


24 

12 


APPENDIX No. CXIL 

ROYAL WARRANT, 19 APRIL, 1681. 


Charles R. 

Right Trusty and Right Entirely Beloved Cousin and Counsellor, We greet 
you well Whereas we have directed the Building of an Hospital for the maintenance 
and convenience of such aged and maimed soldiers of Our Army in Ireland, as are 
or shall be, during their continuance in the said Array, become unserviceable ; and 
the said Hospital is already begun to be erected upon part of our Lands now enclosed 
in our Park, near the old ruinous building, commonly called the Castle of Kilraain- 
ham. Our will and pleasure is, That the said Land, whereupon the said Hospital is 
now building, together with such a quantity of land thereunto adjoining (not 
exceeding in the whole, sixty-four Acres, Plantation Measure) as you shall think fit 
to be laid thereunto, be set apart, and for ever hereafter continued for the use of the 
said Hospital. And we do hereby authorise you, to cause effectual Letters Patent 
to be passed under the Great Seal of our said Kingdom of Ireland, to such Trustees 
as you shall nominate, and their heirs, to the use of the said Hospital, without any 
rent to be reserved thereon, to Us, Our Heirs or Successors ; to the intent and 
purpose, that when the said Hospital shall be finished and incorporated, the said 
Lands may be conveyed by the said Trustees to the said Corporation and their 
Successors for ever. And for so doing, these our Letters shall be your sufficient 
Warrant, and so we bid you most hearty farewell*’ 

Given at our Court at Whitehall, the 19th Day of April, 1681, in the Three and 
Thirtieth Year of our Reign. 

By H.M.’s Command, 

J. Jenkins. 

To our Right Trusty, &c,, 

James, Duke of Ormonde, 

Lord Lieutenant General of Ireland, &c., 8:c. 
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APPENDIX No. CXIII. 


PATENT, i8 AUG., 1683.— SECY. AT WAR. 
(Add. MSS. 19 , 519 -) 


“ A copy of Mr. Blathwayt’s Commission to be Secretary at War. 

Charles R. 

Charles the Second by the grace of God, King of England, Scotland, France, 
and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c., To Our trusty and well-beloved Wm. 
Blathwait, Esq., Greeting — Whereas We did by our Commission bearing date the 
5th day of June, 1666, constitute and appoint Our trusty and well- beloved Matthew 
Lock, Esq., Secretary at War to all Our Forces, both Horse and Foot, raised or to 
be raised in Our Kingdom of England, Dominion of Wales, and Town of Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, and the said Matthew Lock having with Our consent and approbation 
resigned the said place to you, and We being well satisfied with your loyalty, 
integrity and ability. We do hereby constitute and appoint you Secretary at War to 
all our Forces, both Horse and Foot, raised or to be raised in Our Kingdom of 
England, Dominion of Wales or town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, which said place you 
shall by virtue of this Our Commission receive into your charge. You are therefore 
diligently to intend the execution thereof and faithfully and duly to execute and 
perform all things incident and belong thereunto. And you are to observe and 
follow such orders and directions as you shall foom tihie to time receive from Us or 
the General of Our said Forces for the time being, according to the discipline of 
War. Given at Our Court at Windsor the i8th day of Aug,, 1683, in the five and 
thirtieth year of Our reign. 

“ By His Majesty’s Command, 

“ Sunderland. 

** Memdm. 

‘‘This .... Commission was renewed in the succeeding reigns.” 


APPENDIX No. CXIV. 

R. WARRANT, CARRICK, 26 JULY, 1690.— PRECEDENCE OF 
OFFICERS. 

{Egerton MSS. 2,618. ) 


“ Wiilimu R. 

“That we may put an end to the disputes that arise in Our Army about the 
precedency of the Officers of the same ; Our Will and Pleasure is, All Officers of 
what nation soever, whether Generals or inferior Officers of the same rank, be they 
Horse, Foot, or Dragoons, shalPrespectively take their post and command according 
to the seniority of their Commissions, without any regard had or to be had to the 
Antiquity of the Regiments they are of. And Our further pleasure is that when two 
or more Officers as aforesaid of the same rank shall meet upon command, whose 
Commissions bear date the same day,, that the Officer who had a former Commission 
of an elder date shall have the post and command ; provided that nothing herein 
mentioned ^11 extend to the alteration of the precedency already settled, between 
the Horse, Foot, and Dragoons of Our Airmy. 

“ Given at Our camp at Carrick the 26th day of July, 1690, in the second year of 
Our reign. 

“ By His Majesty’s command, 

“Geo. Clarke.” 
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APPENDIX No. CXV. 

ROYAI, WARRANT, HOLLAND HOUSE, 18 DECR., 1689.— SCOTCH 

FORCES. 

(Mackay'S Memoirs.) 


Authorises the remodelling of the Forces in Scotland. 

Foot Regts. to be of 13 Companies (one being Granadeers) of 60 sentinels in 
each ; and each troop of Horse and Dragoons to l^e 50. 

To be disbanded, all independent Companies, and Mar’s Blantyre’s and Bargeny’s 
'.Regts. ' ■ 

To be retained 7 Regts., vizt., E. of Angus’s (26th Fcx>t), E. of Glencairn’s, Visct. 
Kenmore’s, Lord Strathnaver’s, the Laird of Grant’s, and one new one, Cunning- 
ham’s : also three troops of Dragoons, Cardross’s, Jackson’s and Home’s ; besides 
three troops of Horse. 
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. . . 

REFERENCE GUIDE TO WORKS, &c., QUOTED AS 
AUTHORITIES. 


Actions in the Low Countries. By Sir Roger Williams. 

Add. MSS-, i,e., 2. collection of Additional Manuscripts preserved in the British 
Museum, 

Albemarle, George (Monck), Duke of. Observations upon military and political 
affairs. Published by authority. Lond., 1671. 

(This work is posthumous, the Duke having died in 1670.) 

Antiquarian Repertory, The. 

Articles and Rules for the better government of His Majesty’s Forces by land during 
this present war. By His Majesty’s Command. Lond,, 1673. With an 
Index entitled “ The Contents of the Articles of War.” 

Articles of War. 

Rules and Articles for the better government of His Majesty’s Land-forces in pay. 
Lond., 1686. By especial command. Brit. Museum. 

Rules and Articles for the better government of Their Majesties’ Land-forces in 
the Low Countries and Parts beyond the seas. By Their Majesties’ Command. 
Lond., 1692. ^£<gApp. LIII. 

Ashmole, Elias (Windsor Herald-at-Arms). The institution, laws, &c., of the Most 
Noble Order of the Garter. Lond., 1693. 

Autobiog. James II. James II, Life of. 


Bariffe, W., Captain. Military discipline, on the young Artillery -man. Lond.» 

1639. 

Barillon’s Dispatches (French Ambassador to England). See Dalrymple. 

Barry, Gerat, Capt. Discourse of Military Discipline. Bnissels, 1634, 

Berwick, Jacques de Fitzjames, due de. Ses M^moires, ecrits par lui-meme, &c. 
Petitot Collection. Paris, I 77 ^- 

Binning, Capt. Thomas. A light to the art of gunnery. Lond., 1689. 

Blackstone. Commentaries on the laws of England (5th Edit). Dublin, 1773. 
Blackwell, John, Adjutant and Clerk to the Hon. Artillery Company. ACom- 
pendium of Military Discipline, &c. Lond., 1726. 

Bgddington, N. The perfection of Military Discipline (3rd Edition). Loud., 
1701. 

Bon I VERT. Journey to Ireland. Brit Mus., Sloane MSS. 1,033. 

(Bonivert was evidently in the Army and was with the cavalry of the right 
wing at the Boyne. } 

Boxel, Johan Captain. Vertoogh van de Kryghs Oeffeninge, &c. 1673. 

(Written in 1668 : Boxel was Capt. -Lt. of a Compy. of the Dutch Guards.) 
Briquet, Sieur de. Code Militaire ou Compilation des Ordonnances des Rois de 
France concernant les gens de guerre. First printed in 1728 (De Paysegur). 
Paris, 1747. 

Brooks, Nathan. “ A general and complete List Military of every Commission 
“ Officer of Horse and Foot now commanding His Majesty’s Land Forces of 
“ England,” &c., “ as established at the time of the Review upon Putney- 
Heath the I October 1684.” Lond., 1684. 

Bruce, Alexr. (Advocate). The Institutions of Military Law, ancient and modern. 

Edin.,,T7i7*';/ 
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Burnet, Bishop. History of his own times. Lond, 1724. 

Butler, Samuel. Hudibras. Lond., 1716. 

Burston, Geo. Hist, of Royal Hospital of Kilmainham, Dub., I $05. 

Caermarthen, Marquis of. A journal of the Brest expedition. Lond., 1694. 

(Caermarthen was Rear- Admiral. ) 

Callot. Miskes et Malheur de la guerre. 1633. 

Cannon, Regimental Records. ^ 

Carleton, Captain George. Memoirs, edited by Daniel Defoe. Edinburgh, 1809. 
Cati NAT, Marechal, Memoirs du. Baris, 1819. , 

Cautions and Advices to Officers^‘of the Army. By an old Officer, Lond., 1670. 
Chamberlayne, Edward, F.R.S. Anglice Notitia, or, The present state of 
England. ( Published periodically, mostly annually. ) Lond. , 1669 ^ 7 oo* 

Chesterfield, Letters of Philip, second Earl of. Lond., 1829. 

(Chesterfield was Colonel of a Regiment of Foot in 1667, and of the 3rd 
Foot in 1682-4.) 

Churchyard’s Civil Wars in the Netherlands. 

Clarendon, Correspondence of Henry Hyde, Earl of, and his brother, Lawrence 
Hyde, Earl of Rochester, 1687 to 1^0. Edited from the original MSS. by 
Samuel W. Singer, F.S. A. Lond,, 1828. 

Clarendon, Earl of. History of the Rebellion, &c,, 1641 to 1660. Oxford, 1702. 
Clarke MSS. are several volumes of original letters written to George Clarke, 
Secretary at War in Ireland in 1690 and 1691, and preserved in the library of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

Clode, Charles M. The military Torces of the Crown, &:c. Lond., 1869. 

CoBBETiL Collections of State Trials. Lond., 1810. 

CoBBETT. Parliamentary History. Lond., 1809. 

Coke MSS., preserved at Melbourne House, Derbyshire. Calendered by Hist. 
MSS. Commission, 1888. 

Colonels, the succession of, from their rise to 1742. Lond., 1742. 

Commons, House of. Journals of, 1547 to 1714. By Thos. Varden and J. Erskine 
May. Ordered to be printed by the House of Commons, 14 Aug., 1850. 
Hansard, 1852. 

Commons, House of. See Cobbett. 

Cosmo III, Grand Duke of Tuscany. Travels through England (1669). Translated 
from a MS. in the Laurentian library at Florence. Lond., 1821. 

Cotton MSS. 

CoxE, Archde^on Wm. Memoirs of John, Duke of Marlborough, collected .from 
the family records and other authentic sources. Lend., 1818. 

Crichton. Life and diary of Lieut. -Colonel Blackader. Edinburgh, 1824. 

Daniel, Gabriel. Histoire de la Milice Fran^aise. Amsterdam, 1724. 

Dartmouth MSS. These MSS. are preserved in the Public Record Office. The 
E. of Dartmouth was Govr. of Portsmouth temp. Charles II, and was Master- 
General of the Ordnance for many years. 

D’ Auvergne, Edw., Chaplain to the Third Raiment of Guards. History of the 
campaigns in Manders. Lond., 1691 to 1097. 

D’ Auvergne served in these campaigns. 

Davies, Edward. England’s Trainings. Lond., 1619. 

De Beaurain, le chevalier de. Histoire milxtaire du due de Luxembourg. Paris. 
De Bonneval, Comte. Memoires. Lond., 1737. 

De Feuqui^res, le Marquis de (Lieut.-Genl.). Memoires. (Written 1700 to 1710). 
Lond., 1736. 

De Gheyn, Jacques. Maniement des armes, d’harquebuses, mousquets, et piques. 
Hague. 

De la Colonie, Marechal de camp des armees et de TElecteur de Baviere. 

Memoires, Bruxelles, 1737. 

De Luxembourg’s Dispatches. See de Beaurain. 

De Puysegur, Jaa^ues Fran9ois, Marquis, Marechal de France. Art de la Guerre. 
Mis au jour par son fils. Paris, 1749. 

, De Puysegur began to serve in 1677 (his father having been in the army also) 

and was a Captain in 1679. 

De Quincy, le Marquis, Brigadier, Histoire Militaire du regne de Louis le 
Grand, &c. Parp, 1726,^,, , 

De Villars, due. Memoires. Pedtot , 2nd series, Tome LXVIII to 

LXXI. 

Be Ville, Antoine, ChevaUer. La fortification, ou I’ing^nieur parfeit. Amkerdam, 
•'.1672. 
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Dictionary, Gentleman’s Military. Lond., 1702. 

Dinely, Thomas, Extracts from the journal of ; giving some account of his visit to 
Ireland in the reign of Charles 11 . IProc. Kilkenny Archoeological Society, 
Vol. IV, 1862. 

Domestic State Papers. This is a series of papers preserved under this heading 
at the Public Record Office. 

Donkin, Major. Military collections and remarks. New York, 1777. 

Drummond MSS., preserved at Blair Drummond and Ardoch, Perthshire; have 
been calendered by the Hist. MSS. Commission. 

Dublin State Papers are papers preserved in the Public Records Office in Dublin. 

Dumont, Baron of Carelscroon, and Rousset, M. Military History of the Prince 
Eugene of Savoy, and of the Duke of Marlborough. Translated. Illustrated 
by Claude du Bose. Lond., 1735. 


Edinburgh State Papers, preserved in the Record Office, Edinburgh. 

Egerton mss. a collection of manuscripts in the British Museum. 

Ellis Correspondence. Letters illustrative of English History (preserved and 
published by Henry Ellis, Keeper of the MSS. in the British Museum, 
Lond., 1827. 

Elton, Richard, Lieut. -Colonel. The complete body of the Art Military. I^nd., 
1668. 

(There was a 2nd Edition published in 1659, that of 1668 is, therefore, at 
least the 3rd Edition.) 

English. See Military Discipline. 

Ensigns. .S'lfe Trained Bands. 

Establishment Lists. 

Brit. Museum. 

Harl. MSS. 

Eveiyn, John, Diary and Correspondence of. From the original MSS. at Wotton 
(Bray). Lond,, 1818. 

Exact Account of the Siege of Namur, 1695. See Namur. 

Exercise of the Foot, with the evolutions. By Their Majesties’ Command. 
Lond,, 1690. 


Farquhar. The Recruiting Officer (a play). Written and acted in 1705. 

Farquhar in 1696 held a Lieutenant’s Commission in Lord Orrery’s regt., 
and served for some years ; died 1707. 

Faucitt. Regulations for the Prussian Infantry. Translated from the German 
original. Lond., 1744. Originally published in 1726. 

Faulkner, F. Plistorical account of the Royal Hospital, &c., at Chelsea. Lond., 
1805. 

Fingall mss., preserved .at Killeen Castle, and calendered by the Hist. MSS. 
Commission. 

Fleming, Von. Der Vollkommene Deutsche Soldat. Leipzig, 1726, 

(The illustrations in this work evidently date back to about 1700-1710.) 
Fortification and Military Discipline. By Capt J. S. Lond., 1688. 

Full and True Account of the Landing of the late King James at Kinsale. 
Lond., 1690. 


Girard, P. J. F. Traite des Armes. La Haye, 1740. 

This appears to have been written about the very beginning of the i8th 
century. 

(Girard was an “ ancien officier de Marine.”) 

Granadiers’ Rant, a proper new Ballad. (Brit. Mus., Rox 11, 582.) Lond., 
1681. 

Great News from the camp at Chester. Thorpe tracts. Lond., 1689. 

Grose, Francis, F,A.S. Military Antiquities respecting a History of the English 
Army from the Conquest. Lond. , 1786. 

Gumble, Thos. D. D. (“One of his chaplains.”) Life of General Monck, Duke 
of Albemarle. Lond., 1671. 

Guy, Henry, Schedule of receipts and payments by, for the Secret Service of His 
late Majesty King Charles II, and of the late King James II, &c., 1679 
to 1688. From the MS. in possession of Selby Lowndes, Esqr., Whaddon 
Hall, Bucks. Camden Society, 1851. 

Gwyn, Eleanor, Memoirs of. Lond., I752‘ 
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Gwynne, Captaiii Johiij Military Memoirs of. Edinburgh, 1822. 

(Captain Gwynne was among those who followed the Stuarts in their exile, 
and was among the volunteers who were regimented,) 

Hamilton, Gen. Sir F. W. Hist, of the Grenadeer Guards. Lond., 1874. 
Hamilton, Andrew, Rector of Kilskerrie. True relation of the actions of the 
Inniskilling men horn December, 1688 (an eye-witness thereof). Thorpe Tracts. 
(There is also a copy in that most excellent of circulating libraries, the London 
Library.) Lend., 1690. 

Hamilton, R., M.D. Duties of a regimental Surgeon. Lond., 1794. 

Harford, Robert. English Military Discipline. Lond., 1680. 

Harleian Miscellany. A collection of pamphlets and tracts, as well in manu- 
script as in print, from the library of Edward Harley, 2nd Earl of Oxford. 
Lond., 1808. 

Harleian MSS. A collection of ordinal manuscripts of all kinds, made by Robl. 
Harley, Earl of Oxford (born 1661, died 1724), and preserved in the British 
Museum. 

Harris. Life and reign of William Henry, Prince of Nassau and Orange. Dublin, 

1749. 

PIighland Regiments, short history of the. Lond., 1743. 

Historical ’Account of the British regiments employed in the formation and 
defence of the Dutch Republic, particularly of the Scotch Brigade. Lond., 
1795 - . 

Hollar. A Bohemian engraver and painter, died 1677, in England. 

Home Office Records. These are various papers preserved in the Public Record 
Office under a variety of headings. 

Hughtenburgh, Dutch painter, died 1733 ^7 of age). 

Hutchinson, Colonel, Memoirs of. Written by his widow, from the original manu- 
script. Lond., 1810. 

Instructions. Musters. 

Ireland. 

History of most material occurrences in, during the last two years. By an eye- 
witness. Thorpe Tracts. Lond., i%i. 

Transactions of the late King James in. (A tract.) Lond., 1690. 

True and perfect account of the affairs in, since his Majesty’s arrival in that 
kingdom. By a person of quality. Lond., 1690. 

True and impartial account of Their Majesties’ Army in, since the embarking and 
landing of His Grace the Duke of Schomberg, &c. Thorpe Tracts. Lond., 
March, 1690. 

Wars in, between Their Majesties’ Army and the forces of the late King 
James, &c. Load., 1690. 

Wars of King William and James II, in. By an Officer in the Royal Army. 
Lond., 1690. 


James II, Life of. Collected out of Memoirs writ with his own hands ; from the 
original Stuart MSS. in Carlton House. By the Rev. J. S. Clarke, LL.B., 
F.R.S., Librarian to the Prince Regent. Lond., 1816. 

James, Chas. (Major, Royal Artillery Drivers). Military Dictionary. Lond., 1803, 
Jesse. Story of a Chelsea Pensioner, &c. 


Kane, Richard, Brigadier-General. Campaigns of King William and the Duke of 
Marlborough, &c. 2nd edition. Lond., 1747. 

Ken NET, Bishop White. A complete History of England. Lond., 1706. 
Kingdom’s Intelligencer. A weekly newspaper, British Museum, &c. Lond., 
1660. 

Kneller, Sir G., English Painter (but born at Liibeck), born 1646, died 1723. 

Lamont, de. Les fonctions de tous les officieres de I’infanterie. Written in 1667. 
Paris, 1670. 

Landen, Relation of the battle of. Published by authority. Lond., 1693. 

Laws and Ordinances of War, established for the better conduct of the Service 
in the Northern parts, by His Excellence the Earl of Northumberland, Lord 
General of His Majesty’s Army and Fleet. By the King’s Printer. Lond., 
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Lediard, Life of John, Duke of Marlborough. Lond., 1736. 

Leeds MSS., of Duke of Leeds, Hornby (Sstle, Yorkshire. Calendered bv the 
Hist. MSS. Commission, 1888. 

Lely, Sir P., English Painter (Westphalian by birth), born 1617, died 1680. 

Letter, Trooper in Flanders to his comrade. Royal Irish Academy Tracts. Lond., 
1695. 

Liber Munerum Publicorum Hibernice, or. The Establishment of Ireland, 
1152 to 1827, being the Report of Rowby Lascelles, Barrister-at-Law, Ex- 
tracted from the Records and other authorities by especial command, pursuant 
to an address, a.d. r8io, of the Commons of the United Kingdom. Ordered 
to be printed, 1824. 

Lilley, Life and Diary of. By Elias Ashmole. Lond., 1774. 

Limerick, Diary of the siege and surrender of. Published by Authority (for R. 
Taylor). Thorpe Tracts. Lond., 1692. 

List of King James’s Army. See Notes to the text for authorities. 

London Gazette. A triumal periodical newspaper, published by authority from 
1660. 

Lonsdale, Lowther Viscount, Memoirs of, York, 180S. 

Lords, House OF, MSS., 1677-88, Calendered by Hist. MSS. Commission, 
1887. 

Lysons, Rev. Daniel. The environs of London. Lond., 1795. 


Macarice Excidium, or, The Destruction of CypnivS (Ireland), &c. Written 
originally in Syriack (French), by Philotas Philoxypres (Colonel Charles 
O’Kelly), 1692. From a duplicate MS., cir, 1732, in possession of Thomas 
Crofton Croker. Printed for the Camden Society. Lond., 1841. 

(Also edited by J. C. O’Callaghan, from the Original in Royal Irish 
Academy.) Dublin, 1850. 

Mack ay, Genl, H., Life of. By John Mackay. Edinburgh, 1856. 

Mackay, Hugh. (Autobiographic) Memoirs of the Scottish War, See. Edin., 1833. 
Mackenzie, John, Chaplain to a regiment there during the siege. Narrative of the 
siege of Londonderry. Thorpe Tiracts. Lond., 1690. 

Mackinnon, Col. Daniel. Origin and services of the Coldstream Guards. (Con- 
taining a valuable appendix of original documents. ) I.»ond., 1833, 
Macpherson, Original papers arranged by. Lond., 1775. 

Maitland. 

History of London. Lond. , 1739- 
History of Edinburgh. Edin., 1753. 

Mallet, Allain Manesson. Les travaux de Mars, ou Pact de la Guerre. Amsterdam, 
1684. 

Markham, Gervase. The Soldier’s Exercise, 8tc. 3rd Edit. Lond., 1643. 
Menage. Dictionnaire Etymolo^que ou origines de la langue fran9aise, &c. Paris, 
1694. 

Mercurius PuBLicus, a bi-weekly newspaper. Brit. Mus. Lond,, 1661, 

Miethe, Michael. Neue curiose Geschiitz-Beschreibung. Dresden, 1705. 
Military Art of Training. Lond., 1620. 

Military Dictionary. “ By an officer who served several years abroad.” 170^2. 
Military Discipline. 

Military Discipline, Abridgment of English, Printed by His Majesty’s Especial 
Command for the use of His Majesty’s forces. Lond., 1686. 

Mullenaux. Journal of the 3 months’ Royal Campaign of His Majesty in Ireland, 
Lond., 1690. . 

Musters. 

Instructions for the Musters and Arms and the use thereof ; by Order from 
H.M.’s Most Hon. Privy Council. (By the King’s printers.) Brit. Mtts. 
Lond,, 1623. 

Regulations for 1690. Promulgated in London Gazette, 5/9 June, 1690. 


Nairne Papers, Macpherson. 

Namur. Exact account of the siege of Namur, with a perfect diary of the campaign 
in Flanders, 12th May to nth Oct, 1695. By a gentleman attending His 
Majesty during the whole campaign. Lond., 1695. 

Nead. The double armed man, &c. Lond., 1625. 

Nihell, Jas. Journal of the most remarkable occurrences, See., from 12 Aug. to 
23 Octr., 1689, faithfully collected by J. Nihell, Esqre., Under- Secy, to the 
Earl of Melfort, King James’s Prime Secretary. Macpherson, original papers. 
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Ordnance Papers, used to l>e preserved at the Tower, but ha\e been removed to 
the Public Record Office. 

Ormonde MSS. These are preserved at Ealkenny Castle, and have been calendered 
by the Hist. MSS. Commission. 

Orrery, Roger Boyle, Earl of. Treatise of the art of war. Lond., 1677. 

(The Earl had served in the British Army ; Mercurius Publicus, 7 August, 
Kingdom’s Intelligencer, ii August, 1662.) 

Otway. The soldier’s future (a play). Lond., 1681. 


Packe, Capt. Edmund (R.H.G.), An historical record of the Royal Regt. of Horse 
Guards, or Oxford Blues. Lond., 1847. 

Parker, Robert, of the Royal Regt. of Foot in Ireland. Memoirs, &c., from 1683 
to 1718. Published by his son. Lond., 1747. 

Patents, Specifications of. Published by the authority of the Commrs. of 
Patents. 

Peck. Desiderata Curiosa. a.d. 1584. 

Pepys, Samuel (Secretary to the Admiralty), Diary of, 1659 to 1669. Lond., 1828. 


Regimental Records. The records of most regiments were ordered to be con- 
densed, about thirty-five years ago, and a Mr. Cannon, of the Adjutant- 
General’s Office, was employed in the task. Mr. Cannon, however, quotes no 
authorities for his statements. It is understood that he obtained much of his 
information at second-hand, and he has certainly made some errors. Valuable, 
therefore, as his work undoubtedly is (and published, as it was, by authority), 
and fer more valuable as it would have been had he quoted authorities, 
I do not think it can fairly be quoted except in support of more original 
authorities. 

Relation du Voyage de Sa Majesty Britanmque en Hollande, &c., 1691-5. La 
Haye, 1692-6. 

Relation of the Battle of Landen.* Published by authority. Lond., 1693, 

Report of Commlssions for auditing the Public Accounts. ( Parliamentary paper.) 
1781. 

Report of the Committee appointed to inquire into the existing organisation of 
the Commissariat Department. Parliamentary Blue Book. l 3 )nd., 1858, 

Reresby, Sir John, Memoirs of, from the original correspondence. Lond., 1734. 

Richardson, Capt. John. Account of the battle of the Boyne. By “an eye- 
witness of the scene.” 

Ross, Andrew, Old Scottish Colours. Edinburgh, 1885. 

Rousset. See Dumont. 

Rugehdas, German painter, died 1742 (at 76 years of age). 

Rupert, Prince. 

Memoirs of. Lond., 1683. 

Memoirs and correspondence of. (Elliot Warburton). Lond., 1849. 

Rushworth. List of the Establishment, 1639. 

Rymer, Thomas. Federa, conventiones et Acta Publica inter Reges Anglioe, 
&c., &c., abanno iioi. Lond., 1727. 


SANbFORD, Francis. History of the Coronation of James II. (Sandford was 
Lancaster Herald.) Lend., 16S7. 

Schonberg’s Dispatches. These are preserved in the Home Office records, and 
are reprinted in the App. to Sir John Dalrymple’s * Memoirs. Dublin, 1773. 
There are also some originals preserved in Royal United Service Institution 
(16 Novr., 6 Deer., 1689, Janry. and March, 1690). 

Scotch Brigade. History of. 

Signet Books. A series of note-books of appointments, &c., made ; preserved in 
the Public Record Office. 

Simienowicz, Casimir, Lieut. -GenL. of the Ordnance to the King of Poland. The 
Great Art of Artillery. Translation. Lond., 1729. 

Skelton s Illitsprations of Arins and Armour in the Collection of Llewellyn 
Meyrick, Esqre., of Goodrich Court, Herefordshire. Lond., 1830. 

Sloane mss. are preserved in the British Museum. 

Smith, Ralph. Treatise of Miliary Discipline. Harl. MSS, 4,685 ; cir. 1590, 

St, Helena Official Records. These are miscellaneous books containing the 
original proceedings of the Council of Courts of Inquiry, &c. ; preserved in 
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the Government office on the Istod. (The Records of punishments are in 
my own hands. These were military records and were condemned” along 
with a number of old books a- few years ago ; happening to be a Member of 
the Board, I applied for the books (instead of their being burned) and my 
request was acceded to. — Note by Author.) 

St. Remy, Surirey de (Commissaire Provincial de BArtilleriej et Fun des cent et un 
Officiers privilegies de ce Corps). M^moires d^Artillerie. Paris, 1697. 

St. Simon, Louis de Rouvroy, due de. Memoires complets, &c., sur le maniiscrit 
originel entierement ecrit de la main de Fauteur, par M. le Marquis de 
St. Simon. Paris, 1829. 

State of the Protestants in Ireland under the late King James’s Government, 
&c. Lond., 1692. 

Sterne^ Laurence. The life and opinions of Tristram Shandy. Lond., 1760. 

Story, George (Chaplain to Sir Thos. Gower’s, now the Earl of Drogheda’s regi- 
ment). Impartial history of the Wars in Ireland. Lond., 1693. 

Story was an eye-witness of the events he narrates. 

Stow, John. A summary of the Chronicles of England, &c. Lond., 1565/90. 

Strafford MSS., preserved in the British Museum, mostly relate to the First 
Royal Dragoons. Brit. Mus., 22,231. 

Symonds, Richard, Diary of (1645). Harl. MSS. 911. 


Tangier State Papers. A collection of authoritative documents preserved in the 
Public Record Office. 

Tangier. 

Exact journal of the siege of. (Brit. Mus. Tracts.) Lond., 1680. 

Second journal of the siege of. (Brit. Mus. Tracts.) Lond., 1680. 

Letter from. (Brit. Mus. Tracts.) Lond., 1680, 

Temple, Sir Wm., letters of. Lond., 1757. 

Tpionge, Rev. Henry, Chaplain, Diary of, in H.M.’s Ships Assistance, Bristol, 
and Royal Oak, from 1675 to 1679. Lond,, 1825- 

Th acker, Robert. Accurata Regioe Civitatis Tingidis vulgb Tanger ac Moloe tabla 
quoe appertinen, &c. Printed by His Majesty’s especial command. (Brit, 
Mus. Maps, 64,040/270.) Lond., 1680. 

Thorpe Tracts. A collection of Tracts made by Mr. Thos. Thorpe, bookseller, of 
London, and in the possession of the Royal Hibernian Society. The tracts 
relate mostly to Irish affairs. 

Tindal, Nicholas. Continuation of M. Rapin de Thoyras’s Hist, of England from 
the Revolution to the Accession of George II. 

Trained Bands and Auxiliaries of London. The Ensigns of the regiments in the 
rebellious City of London, both of Trained Bands and Auxiliaries, See, 
Tuesday, 26 Septr., 1643. 

This MS. book of illustrations is in possession of the R.U.S.Inst. The original 
designs for this book are to be found in Symonds’s Diary of the King’s 
Army, 1643/4, Brit. Mus., Harl. MSS. 986. 

Treasury State Papers. This is a series of papers preserved under this heading 
at the Public Record Office. 

True and Exact Account of the regts. of Horse and Foot in the service of 
King William and Queen Mary, and also an account of the Irish forces 
under the late King James, &c. By a Captain in Lord Castleton’s regiment. 
Thorpe Tracts. Lond., 1690. 

Turner, Sir Jas., Kt. Pallas Armata ; Military essays of the ancient and modern 
art of War. Lond., 1683. 

Sir James states that this work was written in 1670/71. He had a Company 
in Scotland in 1662. Merc. Pub., 18-25 Septr. 

Tyrconnel, Richard, Karl of, History of life and actions of. Thorpe Tracts, 
Lond., 1689, 


Van der Meulen, Dutch Painter, born 1634, died 169a 

Venn. Military and maritime discipline. Lond., 1672. ^ ^ ^ . 

(Venn was a Captain in the Bridgewater regt. of Somerset Militia ; and had 
probably served in the Regul^s.) 

Verb, Sir Francis DE. Commentaries. 

Vernon’s Letters. Tindal. 

Also Egerton MSS. 
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Walhausen, Jean Jacques de. L’art miHtaire pour i’infanterie. Frankfort, 1615. 
War Office Records. These are preserved in the Public Record Office, whither 
they were lately transferred, and are classed under various heads, as Com- 
mission Books, Court-Martial Books, Miscellaneous Order Books. 

Ward. Animadversions of "War, or a military magazine. Lond., 1639. 
Williamson, John. Elements of military arrangement. Lond., 1784. 
WouvERMANS,' Dutch Painter ; died 1668. 

Wyck, Van’s, painting of the Battle of the Boyne. Van Wyck died in 1702. 

The painting belongs to Lord James Butler, and bears date 1693. 
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' A. 

Accoutrements, ^6’^ Arms. 

Adjutant, derivation ... 

,, instituted ... 

,, duties 

Adjutant-General, instituted 
,, office of 

Administrative Corps, Hist, of 

,, ,, Commissariat. 

Admonishment, see Punishments. 
Agents, abuses by 

,* ,, see Pay. 

Aghrim, battle of 

„ ,, plan of 

,, ,, Medal 

Aide-de-camps, instituted 
,, office of 

Albemarle, see Table Colonels, 
Life-Gds. (Ulus.) 

„ see Table Colonels, 
Foot-Gds. (Illus.) 
America, North, war in ... 
Ancient, Ensign. 

Angus, Earl of .. ... ... 

,, „ see Table Cols., 26th 

Foot. (Illus.) 
Apothecaries ... ... 

Apprentice-ship, dispensation of 
Argyle’s Regt. ... ... 237, 241 
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,, supply of, state of 

Arms ana Accoutrements — 
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Mode of supply 

• 356 

Prices of 

357 

Quality of 

... 358 

xArmour when worn 

354 

Ball-bag, the 

330 , 430 
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Arms and Accoutrements {contd ,) — 

Bandaleers, derivation ... ... 3^9 

described ... ... 329 

,, illustrated . ... CIV, CV 

„ carried by dragoons ... 423 

„ „ musqueteers, 430 

„ gradually discontinued, 435 

Bayonet, derivaiion ... ... ... 34 ^ 

Bayonets, carried by dragoons ... 423 

,, fiisileens, 344, 43^ 

,, ,, granadeers ... 437 

,, ,, miners ... 438 

,, ,, infantry, 344, 43S 

,, Chevaux de frise. 

,, plug, introduced ... 331, 343 

,, „ described ... ... 344 

, „ illustrated... CXXV, 

CXXVI, CXXXIII 

,, sword, introduced ... 35 ^ 

.. illustrated CXXXIII 

carried by in&ntry 436 


ring. 


described 
illustrated .. 


Belts, described 
,, illustrated 


345 
CXXVII, 
CXXVIII 

.•.347 

349 
CXXX,"' 
CXXXI, CXXXII 

- , 351: 

CXXXVIII to CXLin 


socket, introduced 
„ described... 
illustrated 


Cross-belts, when worn ... 421 

Shoulder, for Pikemen ... 43 ^ 

Breech-loading arms, 17th century 336 

Broad-swords 424 

Buckets, for Dragoons 423 

Carbine, described ‘J ' 

,, illustrated ... ...XLV, CXV 

„ carried by Life-Guards ... 4^9 

,, Horse 420 

.. ,, Miners 43 ^ 
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Arms and Accontrements [miid. )— 
Cartridge, derivation ... .-* 337 

'■...5, described,..-. 33 ^. 

„ introduced ... 33^ 

,, illustrated CXVIII, CXIX, 
CCXGIII 

Cartridge-box or pouch, described...^ 338 
illustrated ... LXXXII, 

CXIX, cxx 

, , carried by dragoons. . . 423 

,, ,, fiisileers ... 438 

,, ,, granadeers 437 

,, „ miners ... 438 

Chevaux de frise, described 346 

,, ,, illustrated CXXIX 

,, 5, used in lieu of pikes 

223, 346, 347 

Cuirass, the, derivation 355 

illustrated XVI, XXI, CL 
,, worn by Horse ... 419 

,, ,, pikemen ... 429 

,, discontinued 420 

Firsil, derivation 33 1 

,, described 331 

5, introduced 43 1 

,, illustrated ... CVIII to CXII 

5, carried by dragoons 423 

,, 5, fiisileers 438 

„ ,, granadeers ... 437 

,, Kxercise, illustrated .. CCXI 

Fusil'Musquet described 332 

,, illustrated ... CXIII ] 

Gibeciere, the 339 

„ illustrated CXXI, CXXII 

Gorget, described 35 ^ 

„ illustrated LX VI I, CLI to CL IV 
,, worn as badge of rank ... 381 

„ „ sign of duty, 355> 3^1 

Granade, Hand, derivation 350 

,, de.scribed 350 

,, illustrated... XIX, 

XXIII, CCXXIV 

Halberd, the 353 

„ illustrated ... CXLTV 

,, as a badge of rank .. 381 

„ carried by dragoons ... 423 

Half-pike 353 

,, as a badge of rank ... 381 

Hanger, described 327 

,, carried by granadeers ... 437 
„ illustrated... ... XCIII 

Hatchet, described 351 

„ illustrated ...XXIII, CXXXVII, 
CCLXVI 

,, carried by dragoons ... 423 

„ „ granadeers ... 437 

j, „ miners 438 

Match 328 

Matchlock, described ... ... 328 

,, illustrated XCVIII to CIII 

,, carried by dragoons ... 423 

,5 musqueteers, 430 

„ Exercise, illustrated CXCIX 

Match-box, described 351 

„ illustrated ... CXXXVI 

,, carried by granadeers ... 437 

Mitrailleuse, in 17th century ... 336 
„ illustrated ... CXVI 
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Arms and Accontrements [crntd.)-— 

Mortars, Hand, described ... ... 351 

,, invented ... ... ., 746 

, ■■ ■„ ■■ illustrated GXXXIV" -, 
Musquet, derivation... ... ... 328 

,, see Fusil, Matchlock, and 

Wheel-lock, and Snaphans. 
Orgue, see Mitrailleuse. 

Partisan 353 

„ illustrated ... CXLV, CXLVI 
,, as a badge of rank ... .. 381 

Pike, antiquity of ... ... ... 327 

,, described ... .... ... 327 

„ illustrated XCV, XCVI, XCVII 

,, as a badge of rank 381 

,, discontinued ... 429 

,, Exercise, illu-strated ... CLXXXIX 

Pistol, derivation 337 

,, illustrated CXVII 

,, carried by dragoons 423 

„ ,, Horse 419 

Pole-axe, the... ... ... ... 353 

,, illustrated ... ... VII 

,, carried by Foot Guards ... 382 

Pott, described ... ... ... 354 

„ illustrated CXLVII 

,, worn by Horse ... ... 419 

,, ,, pikemen 429 

Priming-flask, the 431 

„ illustrated CVI 

Pouch, see Cartridge-box. 

„ Granade, described 351 

,, ,, ^ illustrated... XXIII, 

CXXXV 

,, ,, carried by dragoons 423 

,, „ granadeers ... 437 

Repeating- Arms, in 17th Century ... 334 

Rest, described 330 

illustrated ... II, IV, CVII 

,, discontinued 330 

,, Feathered, the 342 

illustrated CXXIV 

Rified-arms in 17th century ... 333 

Scabbards ... ... ... 327, 349 

,, illustrated ... XCIV 

Scull-caps, introduced 354 

„ illustrated CXLVIII, CXLIX 

„ worn by Horse 421 

Sling for fusil 333 

„ ,, illustrated LXXI, CXIV 

Snaphans, derivation 331 

,, described 331 

,, discontinued ... ... 331 

Spontoon, introduced ... ... 353 

Swedish Feather, described ... 341 

„ illustrated CXXIII 

Sword, antiquity of 326 

„ described 327 

„ illustrated ... XC to XCIII 


„ carried by dragoons 
»> ,, fiisileers... 

j, Horse ... 

,, musqueteers • 

■■■ ■ S'> ,, pikemen 

,, ^ see Hangers. 

Turnpikes, see Chevaux de frise. 

Wadding 

Wheel-lock, obsolete 
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Army, Standing Army. 

Arran, Jas., E. of, Table Colonels, 

4 Dr, Gds. (Illiis.) 

Arran, Chas., E. of, Table Colonels, 

5 Dr. Gds. (lilus. ) 

Arrest, mode of... ... ... 566 

,, of Officers for debt ... ... 551 

,, Jifi? Punishments. 

Articles of War, the ... ... 534,535 

,, amended ... . ... 46 

Artillery — 

in 1656-7, assigned to Infant. Regts. 733 
„ 1689 ..V ... ... ... 72 

»s 1691 ... ... ... 151, 172 

Train, 1691 ... ... ... ... 726 

under Line Officers in 1692 ... 220 

Miner Company of, in 1693 ... 438 

Train in 1694 ... 277, 727 

a Regt. of, in 1694 ... ... ... 728 

Distribution of to Brigades, 1694 ... 277 
Status of ... ... ... ... 730 

subject to the Ordnance ... ... 730 

Transport ... ... 701 

-Kettledrums in 1690 and 1691/4, 463, 728 

-Chariot invented ... 747 

See Ordnance. 

a Battery, 1 697, illustrated , . . CCXCVII 
Uniform of Matrosses, 1689 CCLXV 
Hon. Artillery Company, origin of, 

&c. 478 

Plon. Artilly, Comp., Crest CLXXXVII 
,, ,, Funeral of 

Colonel ... 613 

Asylums, see Chelsea, Kilmainham, 
and Hereford. 

Ath, siege of 321 

xVthlone, siege of, 1690 ... ... 127 

„ »» 1691 144 

5j ,, jj Plan of ... XLI 

Audit Office and its independence ... 686 

Auxiliaries, or Volunteers ... ... 472 


B. 

Babbington, Table Colonels, 6th Foot. 
(Illus.) 

Badges, see Clothing. 

Ball-bag, Arms. 

Balloons, water and air, prior to 1 700 749 

Ballymore, capture of . 143 

Ballynedy, the surprise at 133 

Bandaleers, Arms. 

Bands, Music. 

„ Support of by Officers, how 

originated 464 

Barracks, see Quarters. 

,, Department, originated ... 718 

Barber-Surgeons ... ... ... 753 

Barton, Lieut ... ... ... ... 137 

Bath, Table Colonels, loth Foot 

(Illus.) 

Batta, see Gratuities. 

Battalion, the ... ... ... 427 

,, drill ... ... ... ... 514 

„ „ illustrated ... CCXXXI, 

CCXXXII 
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Battle order ... ... . ... 525 

„ signs of ... ••• •• ••• 3S7 

Bavarian troops... ... ... 263, 308 

Bayonet, see Arms. 

Beards, see Clothing and Uniform. 
Beating-orders ... ... ... ... 480 

Beaufort, Table Colonels, iith Foot. 

(Illus.) 

Beaumont, see Table Colonels, 8th Foot. 

(Illus.) 

Beckman, Sir M. ... ... ... 143 

Beef-eaters ... ... ... ... 8 

Beheading, Punishments. 

Bellasyse, see Table Colonels, 6th Foot. 

(Illus.) 

„ Brigr.-Genl 93» 169 

„ see Table Colonels, 22nd F'oot. 

(Illus.) 

Bells, captured, right to ... ... 591 

Belts, see Arms. 

Bel turbet surprised ,,, ... ... ' Si 

Berkeley, see Table Colonels, 3rd Dr. 

Gds. (Illus. ) 

j. Sir C., see Table Colonels, 

3rd lufe-Guards. (Illus.) 

,, Hon. John, see Table 

Colonels, 4th Drs. (Illus.) 

Berry ... ... 56 

Berwick, Duke of 63, 81, 105, 255 > 258 
,, see Table Colonels, Horse- 

Gds. (Illus. ) 

,, see Table Colonels, 3rd Life- 

Gds. (Illus.) 

,, Table Colonels, 8th Foot. 

(Illus.) 

Beveridge, see Table Colonels, r4th 
Foot. (Illus.) 

Billets, origin of the term ... ... 625 

Billeting, Quarters. 

Birr, defence of .. . ... ... ... 139 

Black troops, 1681 ... ... ... 489 

Blasphemy, Swearing. f 
Blood-money, instituted ... ... 592 

Blues, see Horse-Guards. 

Bogs, nature of ... ... 58 

Boots, see Clothing. 

Boufflers, Marquis de • 182, 206, 233, 234, 

292, 311 

Bounties to Recruits ... ... ... 489 

,, on Discharge .. . ... ... 493 

,, Gratmtie.s. 

Boyle, battle of... ... ... ... 68 

Boyne, battle of the ... ... .. . 105 

,, ,, field of ... ... 97 

plan of. '"...XXX: 
,, „ ,, , view of ,, XXXI 

,, ,, Obelisk, illustrated 

XXXVII 

,, ,, Medal, illustrated 

XXXVIII,; 

,, Viscount, see Table Colonels, 

20th Foot. (Illus.) 

Brandenburgh troops 137, 182, 253, 308 
Branding, see Punishments. 

Brandy burnt to counteract damp ... 136 

Breaking, see Casheering. 

Breech-loaders, see Arms. 

Brevet -rank introduced.,. ... 446 
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Brewer, see Table Colonels. 12th Foot. 
(Ulus.) 

Bridges, see Ta])le Colonels, 17th Foot. 
(Ulus.) 

Brigade exercises ^26 

Brigade-Major instituted 627 

,, duties of .. ... 627 

Brigadeers-General instituted 620 

Brigadeers, or Corporals of Horse ... 416 

British soldier’s Campaigning qualities 164, 

692 

British soldiers’ Fighting qualities 164, 215 

Brown, Lt. Coi. ... 277 

Brussels, bombardment of, 1695 ••• 3^4 

,, attempt on, 1697 322 

Buchan’s Regt 275, 288, 320 

Buckinghamshire Regts. 45 

Buffs, see Foot, 3rd Regt. of. 

Bureaucratic Administration, Hist, of 
the ... ... ... .. ... 766 

Bureaucratic Administration, see 

Secretary-at - War. 

Bureaucratic Administration, its Mal- 
administration 357, 493, 658, 679, 682, 
68s, 696, 75^9 770 

Burning, see Punishments. 

Byerley, see Table Colonels, 6th Dr. 

Gds. (Ulus.) 


c 

Cadets, derivation ... 411 

,, Company of, in 1697 ... ... 411 

Caillemote’s Regt 78, 89, in 

Gambon’s Regt. . 78, iii, 155 

Cameronians, see Foot, 26th Regiment. 

Camps 526 

,, Intrenched at Liege 278 

„ Mode of, illustrated CCXXXVIII, 

? CCXXXIX 

Caning by Officers 563 

Cannon, see Ordnance. 

,, see Table Colonels, 3rd Drs. 
(lilus.) 

Caps, see Clothing. 

Captain, derivation 408 

,, duties of 40S 

,, badges of 381 

Captain-General 616 

Captain-Lieutenant 409 

Carabineers, see Dragoon Gds., 6th 
Regt, 

Carbine, see Arms. 

Carlisle, Capt 137 

Carrickfergus, siege of ... 64 

Cartridge, see Arms. 

Casheering, see Punishments. 

Castlelon’s Regt 216, 241, 275 


Catinat, Mar^chal ... ... , 

Cat of Nine tails, 1678 

Cavalry — 

derivation 

Remounts 

state of, in 1689 

for Spade-duty in trenches. Instance 
of , 


321 

563. 

403 

M 

72 

1,71 
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Cavalry {conid.)— 

Militia... ... ... 47^ 

see Dragoons, also Horse. 

drill, illustrated CCXXXVII 

Cavan, Action at 82 

Cavendish, see Table Colonels, 7th Dr. 

Gds. (Ulus.) 

Centinel, derivation ... 417 

Ceremony of Inducting the Col. of a, 

Regt. ... ■ ... 457 

,, Rejoicing 2 

„ Proclaiming peace or war 19 

,, Marching out with 

Honours of War ... 169, 

311, 330 

Certificates of Behaviour 584 

Chaplains, mode of Appointment of . . . 760 

,, Status of 760, 761 

,, Commissioned Officers .. 760 

,, subject to Martial law ... 760 

,, with second commission as 

Captn. ... ... ... 764 

,, as Military Historians ... 765 

Charlemont, capture of 88 

Charleroi, surrender of. 272 

Chelsea Hospital, History of 598 

„ illustrated... CCLX 

,, Uniform, illustrated 

CCLXI 

Chesterfield, see Table Colonels, 3rd 
Foot, (Ulus.) 

Chevaux de frise, see Arms. 

Churchill, John 19 

„ „ see Marlborough. 

„ Lord John, see Table Cols., 

3rd Life-Gds. (Ulus.) 

,, Lord John, see Table Cols., 

1st Drs. (Ulus.) 

„ C., see Table Cols., 3rd Ft. 

(Ulus.) 

Civil Administration, see Bureaucratic. 

Clancarty’s Regt. 52 

Clergy, liability of to serve ... ... 472 

,, tithes to by soldiers 660 

,, see Chaplains. 

Clife>rd, see Table Colonels, ist Drs. 
(Illus.) 

Clifton, see Table Colonels, 15th Foot. 
(Illus.) 

Cloaks, see Clothing. 

Clonmel occupied ... 129 

Clothings, Uniform, and Equipment- 

Badges of Rank 378 

Beards, see Facial. 

Boots, mode of 375 

„ illustrated VI, XXI, LXXXII, 

CLIX, CLX, CLXXII 

Breeches 374 

Bridle 385 

„ illustrated XXXIX, XLV, LX 

Caps, of granadeers and fusileers . , . 366 

,, of Horse-granrs. and dragoons 367 

,, of Pioneers 367 

„ illustrated XIX, XXII, XXIII, 
XXXIII, CLV to CLVII, CLXXII 

Cloaks 373 

, ,, mode of caiTying 374 

,, illustrated XLV, LX 
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Clothing, Uniform, and Equipment 

{C07ltcl)— 

Clothing, mode of supply ... ... 387 

jT ,, abuses in, 391, 

395 

,, of Officers by Contract ... 390 

,, Prices of ... 397 

Coats ... - 369 

,, Colour of ,,, 371 

,, of Drummers ... ... ... 371 

jj n illustrated CLVIII, 

CLXXXIII 

,, of Granadeers 366,371 

j» illustrated ...XIX, 

XXII, XXIII, LIII, 
LXII, LXXXIII 
,, of Pikemen ... ... ... 372 

„ „ illustrated... XVI, XVn, 

■ XXV' 

,, Undress ... ... ... 372 

Cravats ... ... ... ... 369 

Epaulets ... ... 379 

illustrated III, XVIII, XXXIII 
Facial Unifonn ... ... ... 367 

Facings ... ... ... ... 371 

Gauntlets ... ... ... ... 376 

Gloves ... ... ... 377 

Hair, mode of ^vearing ... ... 368 

Hats ... ... ... ... ... 365 

Haver 'Sack s .. ... ... ... 378 

Head-dress, the ... ... ... 365 

Holster-caps 384 

„ illustrated VI, XXXIX, XL, 
XLV, LX, CLXXII 
Horse-.shoe, illustrated ... CLXXI 

Housings ... 384 

illustrated VI, XXXIX, XL, 
XLV, LX, CLXXII 

Kittles ... ... 373 

Knap.sack ... ... 377 

„ illustrated... LXII, CLXI 
Moustaches, see Facial. 

Pig- tails, see Wigs. 

Ribboning of Horses ... ... 385 

Royal Colours 362 

Saddles ... ... ’ .. ... 383 

„ illustrated XLV, LX, CLXIX 

Sash, the ... ... 379 

„ illustrated... Ill, VI, XVI, 
XVIII, XXI, CCLXIV 
Shabracque, see Housings, 

Shoes ... ... .- 375 

Spurs ... ... ... ... ... 383 

„ illustrated ... CLX, CLXVI to 

CLXVIII 

Stirrups ... 383 

,, illustrated ... .. CLXX 

Stockings ... ... ... ... 374 

Surtouts or cloaks ... ... • • • 373 

Uniform, origin of 359, 360 

,, necessity for 359 

,, National colour of ... 361 

,, Hussars ... ... ... 385 

„ ill. CLXXII, CLXXIII 

,, Militia 476 

,, Volunteers ... ... 477 

,, see Dragoons, Foot, 

Horse, 
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— 

Waistcoats ... ... ... ... 370 

Water-bottles. . . ... . . . . . V 378 

,, illustrated ... CLXI I 
Whiskers, see Facial. 

Wigs 36S 

„ illustrated XVIII, XX, XXXHI, 
XXXIV, xxxvr, Lxvii 

Coehorne, de 209, 306 

Colchester, see Table Cols., 3rd 
Life-Guards. (Illus.) 

,, see Table Cols., 3rd 
Dr. -Guards. (Illus.) 
Coklstream, see Foot-Guards, 2nd 
Regt. 

Collier’s Regt 140, 287, 320, 325 

Collingwood’s Regt. 237, 253, 275, 287, 

320, 325 

Colours and Standards 457 

„ ,, illustrated ... V, 

CLXXV to CLXXXI, CLXXXVI 
Colours and btandards, as a badge 

of rank ... ... ... ... 381 

Colonel, derivation ... ... ... 404 

„ duties... ... V., ... 405 

„ abuses by ... 391, 452, 667, 683 
Columbine, see Table Colonels, 6th . 
Foot. (Illus.) 

Command, precedence of ... 443, 444 

,, by Artillery Officers ... 731 

,, by Commissariat Officers... 634 

,, by Engineer Officers ... 730 

,, by Ordnance Officers ... 725 

,, by Quarter- Masters ... 412 

,, of Militia 475 

Comraander-in-Chief, office of ... 616 

Commissariat- 

derivation ... ... ... ... 718 

extent of Responsibility 633 

English, peculiar difficulties of ... 699 

General Officers and the ... ... 193 

absence of preparation for war ... 72 

in 1689 ... ... ... 61, 69, 75 

in 1690 ... ... 86, 124, 126 

Corps in 1693 ••• ^97 

Baking, Cost of, in 1694 ... ... 697 

Clothing .supplied by ... ... 389 

Estimates, Army, to 1700 ... ... 635 

Finance, military, system of ... 636 

,, effect of, on operations of 


war 

273 

„ see Estimates and Pay. 


Forage ... ... ... 

...698 

,, ration of, in 1691 ... 

..,698 

Fuel and Light 

... 698 

High Trea.surer, office of ... 

632, 766 

Musters, derivation ... 

, , . 642 

,, Commissary Genl. of, duties 642 

,, mode of ... 

... 642 

„ abuses and frauds in 

490, 664 

,, abuses and frauds 

in, 

punishable 

... 541 

Officers, status of 

633» 641 

,, command held by... 

633 

,, substantive rank held b} 

... 633 

,, Comm’ibsions of ... 

••• 63s 

» pay of 

... 649 
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Officers, as inspectors of recruits . 487 

,, duties on reduction of 

regts. ... ... ... 492 

Ordnance duties performed by (in 
the field) ... ... ... ... 735 

Ovens, field, invention of ... ... 69^ 

Pay, Abuses and malpractices ... 664 

,, „ ressult of ...482, 488, 678 

,, ,, ,, see Mutinies, 

j, ,, legislation against ... 541 

j, Agents, Army, origin and 

duties of ... ... ... 645 

,, Allowances, for forage ... 698 

,, „ for lodgings ... 648 

,, ,, for servants ... 687 

,, ., for short rations... 687 

,, ,, for passage money, 594 

,, „ for travelling ... 687 

,, ,, to troops quartered 

in London or 
Dublin ... 648 

„ Audit of regimental accounts... 640 
„ Comparison with moden rates 651 

,, Compounded for 684 

>, Deductions, see Stoppage.s. 

„ Distribution or disposal of ... 654 

,, Fees, Artillery 663 

„ ,, to Auditors 661 

,, ,, on Commissions ... 660 

„ ,, to Commissariat Officers 662 

„ „ to Provosts 663 

,, lialf-pay, as a reward... ... 606 
„ ,, as a retaining-fee 494, 688 

„ ,, rates of, to 1700 ... 688 

,, ,, Officers, subject to 

martial law . . . 690 

,, ,, Officers doing duty 689 

,, ,, to Non-commd. Onrs. 688 

,, Off-reckonings . . . ... 387,652 

, , Rates of. 645 

,, Special -service-pay 690 

,, Stoppages, system of to 1700... 651 
,, ,, for Advances ... 653 

,, „ lor Agency ... 655 

5, ,, for Arms and Am- 
munition 356, 658 

n ,, on board ship ... 659 

}5 for Chelsea 600,653 

„ for Clergy 660 

for E.vchequer fees 655 

... 656 

... 657 

... 651 

541. 654 
690 


’ ,, for Hospital 

.» ,, for Ratioius 

,, Subsistence, explained 
,, rates of 
,, Unattached -pay 

,, Working-pay 

„ of Wounded soldiers 

Pay-mast er-General , office of 

,, malpractices of 
j, ,, succession of... 

Provisions 

,, see Supplies. 

Quarters 

,, Barracks, derivation 

,, instituted 

,, Billeting 

« ,, illegal 


648 

.S92 

640 
686 

641 

693 

635 

716 

717 

712 

712 


Commissariat {cmM.^ 

Quarters, Billeting, legalised 1689... 713 

„ ,, in City of London 714 

,, Billets, buying-out legalised 

1697 ... ... ... 716 

,, P'ree-quarters ... ... 714 

,, „ ordered by 

James' II... „ ■:7i5 

■ ' .■ .illegal v7I5",' 

Rations, instituted ... ... ... 692 

,, composition of, 1680 693, 694 

,, allowance In lieu of short... 687 
to Officers in the field ... 694 

,, scarcity of ... .. ... 696 

,, stoppages for ... 658, 694 

Supplies, anci the operations of war 69, 
193, 210, 239, 271, 273, 284 
,, and Transport ... ... 169 

„ ,, Transport. 

,, Contracts for ... ... 696 

,, see Forage, Rations, &c. 

Transport, Organised Trains ... 700 

,, by Contract 704 

,, Impressed ... 169, 705 

,, „ legalised ... 542 

,, Artillery 70, 701 

,, Hospital... 702 

,, Sea ... .. 71, 706 

,, Order of ... ... ... 703 

,, Solicitors of 441 

,, importance of 284 

,, in 1689 ... 69 

,, ' in 1691 146, 169 

Wagon-Master-General 700 

Commissions, duty on, instituted ... 660 

,, Double 446 

,, Prices of, to 1700 ... 454 

,, Sale of 451 

,, by Lords Lieutenant ... 472 

Commis.sion of Captain -General ... 779 

,, Major 852 

,, Captain ... 846 

,, Lieutenant ... ... 788 

,, Ensign 790 

,, Adjutant 852 

,, Artillery Officers ... 841 

,, Engineer-General ... 842 

,, j udge- Advocate ... 824 

,, Secretary at War 842, 856 

,, Chaplain ... ... 841 

Company, see Regimental Economy. 

,, Drill 512 

„ illustrated ... CCXXV to 

ccxxx 

Compton, Sir Francis 

5, Lieut- 

Coningsby Hospital, Hereford 
,, „ illustrated 

,, iinifonn illustrated 

CCLVIII 

Conscription, sec Recruiting. 

Cork, siege of ... 

Cornbury, see Table Colonels, ist Drs, 

(Illus.) 

Cornet, derivation 
,, duties ... 

Cornwall, see Table Colonels, gth Foot. 

(Illus.) 
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... 268 

-- 594 
CCLVII 


140 


409 

409 
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Corporal, derivation ... ... ... 414 
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Foot-Guards, Third Regt of— 

origin 

styled “Scots Foot-Guards*’’* 

Armament of, 1686 

Extra pay of, origin of 
Brevet rank in, origin of 
at Hounslow camp, i686 !!.' 
active service, 1690.., 02 

1691 ... 


. ... 431 

... 431 

431 

*.. 433 

... 436 

330 

1426 
... 647 
... 444 

••• 503 

7 ... 461 

... 526 
... 19 

- 33 

.. 184 

216-226 
36, 253, 264 
. 275 

287, 293 
... 320 
CLXXIX 
CLXXX 
CCC 
II 
XVII 
CLXXXV 
XXIII 


1692.. , 

1693.. . 

1694.. , 

1695.. . 




: 45 

... 45 

... 436 
... 647 

445 

... 527 
92, 1C4, 127 
... 1S4 

... 216 
236, 252 

... 275 

287, 293 


active service, 1 696 ... 

' 1697... 

Uniform, 1684, illustrated ... 
Foot, Irish Regt of .. . 

Forage, see Commissariat. 
Fort-Adjutant, office of 
Fortifications, prior to 1700 ... 
Fougasses 

Foulke's Regt .. *]’ 

French troops addicted to pillage 
Funeral Honours— 
antiquity of . . . 
mode of 


3 1 5, 320 
... 325 
XXIII 

••• 52 


illustrated CCLXII, CCLXIII 


)i 01 Gent Ireton, 1652 ... 610 

„ of a Colonel, 1661 610 

„ of Monk, Commr. -in- Chief, 

1670 ... ... ... 611 

„ of a Boatswain, 167 < ... 6 m 

Buneral March ... ... ... .55 

Furloughs, rules of to 1 700 ... ... 69 1 

F urnes, taken by English ... . * ’ 231 

_ re-taken by French ... 2'M 

Fusil, see Arms. 

Fusileer Companies, armament of 429, 438 
»» no Ensigns ... 425 
„ Officers, Arms of ... ... 


Galmoy’s Horse ... ... ... q2 

Galway, capture of ... .*.*] 168 

Galway’s Horse, Ruvigny. * 

Gauntlet, Punishments. 

General Officer, office of ... ... 

j» » Badge of 3^3 

tt »» Promotion of ... 629 

” Uniform of, illustrated 

r r . CCLXIV 

Gentlemen of Arms 

n „ ” ^ Companies ... te 

Uentlemen-Pensioner,s, origin 9 

' >> not subject to 

Martial Law lo 

Uniform, 1685 VII 

Gibeciere, see Arms, &c. 

Ginckell de, Earl of Athlone 141, icy 168 


^-**wvw* vav-, ui .iVLinone 141, 1C7, I6J 

Gloucestershire Regts.... 

Gloves, see Clothing. " ’ ' * ’ 

Godfrey, Table Colonels, 4th Dr. 

Gds. (Ilius.) 

gooL Cot 

Gorget, w Arms. ' 

Gower’s Regt .,2 

Grace, Cot ... *" *'* J 

Grafton, Duke of ... 

», see Table Cols., ist* PMot- 

n u , Guards. (Ulus.) 

Grahadeers, introduced tS 

Song of ... ;;; 

j. Exercise, illustrated ’ 

n ■ CCXIX to CCXXIV 
uranadeers-Compames, formed ... 427 
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Gninadcers-Companies, armament of ^ ^ 

429, 437 

,, ,, composed of 

picked men 438 

,, ,> no Ensigns ... 425 

j, ,, Officers, arms 

of 381 

,, see Horse- Granadeers. 

Granville, see Table Colonels, loth 
Foot. (lilus.) 

Gratuities ... ... ... ... 587 

Grenadiers, see Granadeers. 
Grenadier-Guards, see Foot-Guards, 

1st Regt. of. 

Guards, see Life-Guards, and Foot- 
Guards. 


Guard -room, description of, in 1662 ... 717 

Guidons ... 410 

Gunpowder, Noiseless, 1699 ... ... 744 

,, manufacture of ... .. 742 

„ „ illustrated 

CCLXXXVIII to CCXC 
Gwyn, Nell, and Chelsea Hospital ... 598 


H. 

Hair, Clothing, Uniform, Facial. 

Halberd, see Arms. 

Hales’s Regt. ... ... ... ... 140 

.Hales, see Table Cols., 14th Foot 
(Ulus.) 

Half-pay, see Commissariat, Pay. 

Half-pike, Arms. 

Half-way Bridge, action at ... ... 96 

Hamilton, Richd., see Table Cols., 5th 
Dr. Gds. (Ulus.) 

„ Lord Geo. (E. of Orkney), 

1st Foot. (Ulus.) 

„ Lord Geo. (E. of Orkney), 

7th Foot. (Illus.) 

,, Fredk. (E. of Orkney), 

iSthFoot (Illus.) 

,, Gustavus (E. of Orkney), 

20th Foot, (Illus.) 

,, Col. and Gent ... 57, 112 

,, Gustavus ... .. ... 55 

,, Family of, at the Boyne .. 86 

Hamilton's Regt. 78, 84, 92, 155, 164, 
176, 275, 276, 287, 320, 325 
Hanger, see Arms. 

Hanging, Punishments. 

Hanmer, Brigr. Gent ... ... ... 93 

„ see Table Cols., iith Foot 
(Illus.) 

Hanoverian troops ... ... ... 252 

Plarbinger, see Quarter-Master-Genl. 
liarvey, see Table Gols., 2nd Dr. Gds. 
(Illus.) 

Blastings, Table Cols., 13th Foot. 
(Illus.) 

Hats, see Clothing. 

Plautbois ... 463 

Haversack, see Clothing, &c. 

Hayford, see Table Cols., 1st Drs. 

(Illus.) 

Herbert, see Table Cols., 15 ^ Foot. 
(Illus.) 


I’AGE 

Herbert, Lord H. , see Table Cols. , 23rd 
Foot (Illus.) 

,, Chas., see Table Cols., 23rd 
Foot (Illus.) 

Height of Soldiers, 1690 ... ... 488 

Hereford Institution, liistory see 
Coningsby. 

Herefordshire Regts. 79 

Hesse, see Table Cols., 6th Foot 


(Illus.) 

Highland regiments 

... 276 

High Treasurer, see Commissariat. 

Hodges, see Table Cols., i6th Foot. 

(Illus.) 

Holland, War with 

... ; iS 

Honours of War, see Ceremonies. 
Horse-Granadeers, instituted ... 

... 19 

,, armament of 

... 423 

,, drill of 

... 524 

Horse-Guards, Royal Regt. of- 


origin ... ... 

7 

designations of 

8 

organisation of 

... 419 

precedence of 

... 441 

brevet rank in 

... 443 

extra pay, origin of... 

... 647 

at Hounslow Camp, 1686 ... 

526" 

active service, 1690 ... ,,.92, 

104, 135 

1691... 142,147.155. 

Standards, 1684, illustrated 

r6o 

CLXXV 

Uniform, 1684, illustrated ... 

...XLV 


Horse Guards, Whitehall, as Heacl- 
Quarters, 1684 ... ... ... 773 

Horse- Regiments, Organisation of ... 418 

,, Armament of ... 419 

„ Drill of ... ... 52X 

„ Styled “ Light- 

Horse” 421 

,, see Dragoon Gds., 

Regt. of. 

,, Disbanded Regts. 325 

Horses, Colour of 710 


5 » 

Docking and Cropping of 

... 711 


Ornamental dressing of 

... 3S5 

?> 

for Trumpeters 

... 382 

SJ 

see Cavalry Remounts. 


Horse-Shoes, illustrated ... ' 

CLXXI 

Hospitals 

... '755 

99 

Nurses for, 1690 ... 

759 

99 

field, by Contract ... 

... 756 


Stoppages ... 

... 656 

99 

see Chelsea, Coningsby, and 


Kilmainham. 


Hounslow, Camps at .. ... 

... 526 


Houston, see Table Cols., 12th Foot. 
(Illus.) 

Howard, Sir P., see Table Cols., 2nd 
Life-Gds. (Illus.) 

Howe, see Table Cols., 15th Foot 
(Illus.) 

Hume, Capt 35 

Huntingdon, see Table Cols., 13th Foot. 
(Illus.) 

Hussars, origin of 385 

„ Uniform of 

illustrated CLXXII, 
CLXXIII 
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iiiiy, loss of ... ... ... ... 247 

,, recapture... ... ... ... 282 

j , narrow escape of, from capture 319 


Impressment, Recruiting, 

Imprisonment, see Punishments. 

Indentures, Recruiting by ... ... 469 

Independent Companies ... ... 14 

Indian Army, 1687 ... 46 

Infantry, derivation 404 

,, Armament of. ,. 428, 435, 439 

s, Organisation of ... a<2a 

„ Drill of ... ... ;;; 

5, see Foot, also Mounted In- 
fantry. 

Ingoldsb/s Regt . 78,80,84 

Ingoldsby, Table Cols. , 23rd Foot 
(Illus.) 

Inniskillingere ... 56,66,7.7 

„ see Dragoons, 6th Regt. of. 

7.^ Foot, 27th Regt of. 

Inspections, periodical, instituted ... 46 

Inspector-General of Forces, instituted, 629 
invahds, Pensioners, enrolled, 

Ireknd, War in, Route-map ... XXVIII 
Irish, Conduct of, in action 53, 61, 84, 87, 

TV 7 90, 101, 117, 129,' 161 

„ Dite-Giiards, Life-Guards. 

T -’i. Foot-Guards. 

Irish Regiments, see Dragoons, ?th 

Regt of. ^ 

” Dragoons, 6th# 

Regt of. I 

3> see Foot, i8th and 

27th Regts. of. 

» > s^e Inniskillingers. 

j» see Londonderry. 

3> at the Boyne ... 107 

>j in King James’s 

- Army oa 

Irons, see Punishments. 


Jacob, see Table Colonels, 13th Foot. 
(Illus.) 

Jedburgh,' «u'"Tabl'e' 

Dragoons. (Illus.) 

. Judge- Advocate, duties, &c. . t;cr 

Judge of the Martial Court ‘ ‘ I37 


Kent Regts. 

Kettle-drum **' 

jj illustrated... 
Kilkenny occupied 
Kilmainham HospL, Hist. of!’.'. 
XT. o* illustrated 


King, Sir Wm. 
Kingston’s Regt. 
Kinsale, siege of 


... ... 45 

... 464 
CLXXXIV 
... 128 
f... ... 596 

=6 CCLIX 

170 

78. 79 
... 140 : 


1 PAGE 

Kirke, Col. and Major-Genl. ... 47, 54, 129, 

186 

„ see Table Cols. , 2nd P'oot. 

(Illus.) 

,, see Table Cols., 4th B'oot 

(Illus.) 

Knapsack, Clothing, &c. 


Lance-Corporal, derivation ... ... 414 

T , ”, statusof ... ’!! 4ir 

Landen, battle of, .9^^ Neerwinden. 

Langdale, see Table Cols. , 5 th Dr. Gds 
(Illus.) 

Langston’s Florse ... 77, 92 21c 

^^1®* 3 4th Dr. Gds. 

(Illus.) 

Lanier, see Table Cols., i.st Dr. Gds. 
(Illus.) 

Lauder’s Regt. 216, 237, 252, 275, 281, 

Leave, rules of, to 1700 .. Iqj 

Leinster, Table Cols., 7th Dragoon! 

Gds. (Illus.) 

V Leicestershire Regts. 4^ 

Table Cols., 15th P'oot. 

(Illn^.) 

Lessons in War 147, ,151, 173^ 201, 

210, 227, 242, 249, 256, 

Leu2e, skirmish of 3“’ 3^3. 270J 

Cols., 2Sth Foot.' 

(Illus.) 

Leveson, Col 

„ see Table Coil, 2nd Dr.*^ 

Guards. (Illus.) 

, , Table Cols. , 3rd Dragoons. 

_ (Illus.) 

Levy-money « 

Lichfield, see Table Cols., ist Foot- 
Gds. (Illus.) 

3j Table Cols., 12th Foot. 

. ^ (Illus.) 

Dieutenant, derivation ... ... 4 qq 

» Badges of... .*.'! ’** 

Lieutenant-Colonel 

619 

ongin , 

designations of **' ^ 

privates originally gentlemen’ 6 

35 still mustered as ‘‘ Mr ” 

Precedence of . * 

brevet-rank in, origin of T! V 

extra pay, origin of ... .!! 

organisation of ” ’ 

Courts-Martial °‘^“;C>^“"deersi" 419 

mounted on white Horses ... 382,710 

. 33 black ,, .. vm 

active service, 1672/3 ... 

” 1689... ... jgQ 

” 92, 100, 104 

» ^691 184, 202 

33 IO92 ... ... ^ 213 
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Life-Guards (eontd.)— 

PAGE 

active service, 1693 

236, 266 

1694 

... 274 

1695 

... 287 

,, 1696 

... 319 

^ 1697 

Standards of, 1645, illustrated 

... 324 

... V 

j , 1 684 , , 

Uniform of, 1643, Notes to 

CLXXVI 

III. VL 

,, r66i, Illustrated 

VI, CLXV 

„ 1686 „ 

... LX 

1695 

CLXXXII 

Scotch 

7, 498 

Irish 

7 

Limerick, first siege of... 

... 129 

„ second siege of 

... 169 

5, Plan 

,, View of 

XLVI 

XLVII 


„ second siege of. Medal ... LI 
Linlithgow, see Table Cols., 3rcl Foot- 
Guards. (Ulus.) 

Lisbume’s Regt. 78, 79, 93, 137, 153, 363 

Lisnaskea, skirmish of ... 56 

Livingston, see Table Cols., 2nd 

Dragoons. (Ulus.) 

Lloyd, Col. ... ... ... 55, 68,152 

Lloyd’s Regt. ... ... .. ... 78 

Lloyd, see Table Cols., 5th Foot. 
(Ulus.) 

„ W., see Table Colsi, 3rd 

Dragoons. (Ulus.) 

London City, Billeting in ... ... 714 

Regts ... 43 

,, ,, vSVe Militia and Volun- 

teers. 

Londonderry, siege of ... 53 

„ Regts. ... 54,78,107,426 

Lome’s Regt ... ... 288, 303, 320 

Liimley, H,, see Table Cols., ist Dr. 
Guards. (lilus.) 

,, Lord Richd., see Table Cols., 

6th Dr. Gds. (Ulus.) 

Luttrell ... ... ... 174 

Lutterell, Table Cols., 19th Foot 

{Ulus.) 

Luxembourg, due de ... 181, 205, 207, 218, 
234, 254, 269, 281, 283, 285 

M. 

MacCarthy, Major-Genl. ... 56,61 

M'acCarthy’S' Regt ... -52 

MacCarthy More’s Regt, ... ... 63 

Macclesfield, Table Cols., ist Life- 
Guards. (Ulus.) 

Maccle.sfield’s Regt. of Horse... ... 366 
Mackay, see Table Cols., 21st Foot. 

(Ulus.) 

Mackay, Major-Genl. I43» 1 50, 151, 157, 
171, 222, 252, 28f 
Mackay’s Regt, 184, 185^ 216, 237, 275, 309 
Maitland, see Table Cols., 25th Foot. 
(Ulus.) 


Major, origin of title ... ... 

... 407 

,, duties of 

... 408 

Majors-Genk, instituted 

... 619 

Manoeuvres, Peace, 1686 ... 

... 526 


■ :';FAGE. 

Manslaughter on duty, no crime ... 584 

Marches, regulation of... 221 

. , , mode of English step ... . 466 

,, National ... ... 466, 520 

,, Extraordinary 196, 235, 281, 323 

„ Ordinary, by routes 626 

Marching-past ... 520 

„ 1686, illustrated CCXXXIII 

Marines, introduced ... ... ... 502 

,, Colours of, 1684, see Notes to 

IIlu.s. CLXXXVni 

„ control of 504 

,, brought under Martial Law 542 

,, troops of the L’ne as ... 503 

,, two Regts. of, at the siege of 

Cork, 1691 140 

, , Privilege of, in City of London 504 

,, Uniform of, 1664 to 1694 ... 503 

„ ,, 1684, illustrated 

CLxxxviir 

Maritime Regt, see Marines. 

Marlborough, see Table Cols., 7th Foot. 

(Illu-s.) 

,, Duke of 140, 182, 186, 194 

,, see Churchill. 

Marooco, Military system of ... ... 24 

Marriages of soldiers .. . 491 

Married soldiers, objected to . . . ... 491 

Manshal, derivation ... ... ... 629 

,, of Horse, office of ... ... 629 

Martial Law- 

necessity for ... ... .. ... 529 

national aversion to ... ... ... 532 

history of, prior to 1689 ... ... 529 

ancient legal recognition of ... 532 

ancient distinctions between times 


of peace and war ... 


532 

limitations of 


535 

first legalised at home 

... 

539 

and Lite-Guards 


548 

and Marines ... 


542 

and Militia 


475 

and Civil Law 


550 

persons not .subject to 

see Courts-Martial and Pimisliments. 

10 


Master-General, see Ordnance. 

Master-Gunner-, see Artillery. 

Match I 

Match-box - see Arms, &c. 

Match-lock ^ 

Matrosses 733 

Matthews, see Table Cols., ist Dragoon.s. 
(lilus.) 

Maxwell, see Table Cols., 4th Dragoons, 
(lilus.) 

Meath, Table Cols.. iSth Foot. (Ulus.) 

Medals, prior to 1700 607 

Medical Administration ... 752,755 

,, Department, 1689 73 

„ pay of 651 

,, Officers, status of 753 

,, , ,, Examination instituted 

... 754 

,, ,, Negligence and ig- 
norance of 754 

Medicines, Supply of 757 

„ Stoppages for ... 757, 758 

Megrigny, de 184 


0 
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PAGE 

Meloniere ... ... 

93 

Meloniere’s Regt ... 7S, III, 

155 ? 287, 



320, 325 

Middlesex Regts. 

43 ? 47 

Military Law, see Martial Law. 



Rejoicing, see Ceremonies. 


■ 5 ? 

Secretary, office of ... 

... 628 

Militia 

Act, temp. Charles 11 ... 

53S 

?? 

Hist, of 

... 470 

?? 

Command of 

475 

: ?.? 

Subjection to Martial Law 

••• 475 

,. ■ ?? 

Mounted 

••• 475 

. ' ?s 

Strength of, 1697 ... 

479 

?? 

as a Recruiting reserve 

... 479 

?? 

Uniform of 

... 476 

.. ■??■ 

Chester ... 

... 476 

■" 5 ? , 

Cork 

... 172 


Gloucestershire 

... 476 

?» 

Irish ... ... ... 

... 474 

?? 

London 458, 459, 472 

?? 

Norfolk 

... 476 

3 ? 

Preston 

... 476 

S» 

St. Helena 

••• 433 

?? 

Suffolk 

... 474 

?? 

Tipperary ... ... 

... 170 


Yorkshire .. ... 

•‘• 473 

■ It. 

See also Trained Bands. 


Miners, Armament of 

..• 43 ^ 

?? 

to Artillery 

... 438 

»? 

to 7th Foot 

... 428 

Mitchelburne’s Regt 

7S, 92 

Mitrailleuse, see Arms. 


Monck, Geo., E. of Albemarle 4 

, 331, 431 


,, see Table Cols.,, 

2nd 


Foot Gds. (Ulus.) 

„ Portrait of ... ... I 

VIonck, Thos., see Table Cols., 5th Foot, 
(Illus.) 

Monmouth, see Table Cols., ist Life- 
Guards. (Illus.) 

Monroe, .w Table Cols,, 26th Foot. 
(Illus.) 

Mons, loss of, 1691 ... ... ... 183 

Montgomery, see Table Cols. , 1 1 th Foot. 
(Illus.) 

Montjoy’s Regt. ... 52 

Moors, mode of fighting ... .. 24 

Mordaunt (Earl of Peterborough) ... 33 

Morgan, Table Cols., 23rd Foot. 
(Illus.) 

Mortars, see Ordnance. 

Mortars, hand, see Arms. 

Morton’s Regt ... 287,320 

Mounted Infantry, 119, 133, 142, 157, 201, 
220, 225, 281 

}, ,, Dragoons, 

Moustaches, see Clothing, Uniform, 
Facial. 

Mulgrave, see Table Cols., 3rd Foot. 
(Illus.) 

Murray, Table Cols., 2nd Dragoons. 
(Illus.) 

Music, Regimental ... ... 462 

,, see Scotch. 

Musket, see Arms, Musqiiet. 

Musquet, see Arms. 

„ Exercise ... ... ... 508 

>> illustrated CXCIXtoCCX 


' PAGE 

Musqueteers . . . 427 

,, Armament of ... 430 ? 47 1 

Musquetry- Practice in 1689 332 

Musters ... .*• •** ••• 

,, Commissariat. 

Mutilation, of Ears, Hands, ixc., see 
Punishments. 

Mutinies, and their Causes ... 682, 771 

Mutiny Acts, the first ... 53 ^ 

„ 1689 to 1700 539 


N. 


Namur, described ... .. ... 203 

,, first siege of ... 205 

,, second siege of 290 

„ „ ,, Plan ... LXXX 

„ Medal LXXXVI 

Naval Brigades ... ... ... 36, 175 

Navy ... ... ... ... 39 ? 170 

,, Transport, Sea. 

Neck-and- Heels, see Punishments. 

Neerwinden, Battle of ... 247 

„ Plans LXVI, LXIX, 
LXXIII 

„ „ Medals... LXXV, 

LXXVI 

Netherlands, Route Map ... ... LIl 

Newton’s Regt.... ... ... ... 52 

Newtown-Butler. Battle of ... ... 58 

Nicholas, see Table Cols., ptb FMol. 
(Illus.) 

Non-Commissioned Officers ... ... 414 

Norfolk, Table Colonels, 12th Foot. 
(Illus.) 

Norfolk, see Table Colonels, 22nd Foot. 
(Illus.) 

Northumberland, see Table Cols., 2nd 
Life-Gds. (Illus.) 

Nottinghamshire Regts. ... ... 45 

Nurses, Hospital ... ... ... 759 


o. 


Oath of Allegiance ... 4^6 

O’Farrell, see Table Cols., 21st Foot, 
(Illus.) 

Off- Reckonings, see Commissariat. 

Officers, inefficiency of, 1689 ... ... 73 

,, instruction of, 1686 ... ... 5^7 

Oglethorpe, see Table Cols., 3rd Foot. 
(Ulus.) 

O’Ham, see Table Cols., 7th Foot. 
(Illus.) 

O’Kelly... ... ... 68 

O’Neil’s Regt ...63, 102, 109 

Orby, Table Colonels, 4th Foot 
(Ulus.) 

O’Regan. ... ... ... ... 90 

Ordnance- 

hist. of ... ... ... ... 720 

Master-General, office of 720 

Board of ... ... ... ... 721 

Department, composition of ... 720 

/ \ Officers of, Pay ... 650 


INDEX. 


Ordnance {contd . ) — 

Department, Officers, Commissions of, 

originally... 72$ 

„ ,, Military status 

of 633, 725, 729 

store- Department 5 not the same as 

Ordnance 729 

Establishment, 1683 723. 

annual cost of, to 1700 636 

Arms and Ammunition, stoppages 

^ for 658 

Stores 734 

,, bad state of, 1689 734 

Brass or bronze - 746 

Captured, rights to ... ' ... 590, 591 

Cannon, derivation 739 

,, ancient English, illus. CCLXVII 

,, sorts of, to 1700 736 

,, ,, ,, illustrated 

CCLXVIII to CCLXXII 
„ field gun, 1690, illustrated 

CCXCI 

,, manufacture of, 1697, de- 
scribed ... ... ... 739 

,, manufacture of, illustrated 

CCLXXVni to CCLXXXVII I 

,, improvements in 744 

,, Cashe ... ... ... 744 

,, taper-bored 744 

,, breech-loading ... ... 737 

,, „ illustrated 

CCLXX 

,, multifold, introduced ... 747 

,, Indian, 1685, illustrated CCXCII 

Oun-metal, composition of ... . 739 

Gunners’ Implements, illustrated . 

CCXCIII 

Mortars, invented . . 738 

,, Early English, illustrated 

CCLXXIII 

,, Improvements in ... 744-747 

,, Mode of firing, 1691 ... 745 

„ Hand ... ... 351, 745 

,, Wooden ... .. ... 745 

,, 1660-1700, illustrated 

CCLXXIV to CCLXXVI 

Petards ... 748 

„ illustrated ... CCXCV, CCXCVI 

Pontoons ... ... 170,174,749 

„ illustrated CCXCVIII, CCXCIX 

Powder, manufacture of, 1697 ••• 74 ^ 

» » j) illus- 

trated ... CCLXXXVIIItoCCXC 

Shells in use to 1700 ... 739 

,, ,, illustrated CCLXXIV 

toCCLXXVII 
„ Bomb, derivation ... ... 739 

Shot and Shell, sorts of to 1 700 ... 747 

vShot and Shell, sorts of to 1700, 

illiistd. ... ... ... CCXCIV 

Tents ... ... -.. 734 

Orkney, see Table Cols. , 1st Foot, (Illus;) 
Ormond, Duke of ... 125, 267, 272 

,, Table Cols. , 2nd 

Life-Guard* (Illus.) 

,, Portrait of ... LXXIV 

Orphans, Pensions to ... . . . ... 605 • 

Outpensions, instituted ••• ••• ^4 


Outposts, see Tactical Les$on.s. 

Oxford, Table Cols. , Ihjnse Guards. 

(Illus.) 


Parliamentary Army disbanded 
Partizan, see Arms. 

Passe- volans or Faggots 

Paymaster-General } Commissariat. 
Pembroke’s Marine Regt. ... ... 

Pensions... ... 593, 

,, Out 

,, to Widows and Orphans ... 
Pensioners, Enrolled, origin of as 

Reserve forces ... 

Petards, Ordnance, 

Peterborough, Table Cols,, ist 
Dragoon-s. (Illus.) 

,, Table Cols. , 2nd Dr, 

Guards, (Illus.) 

,, see Table Cols. , see j\lor- 
daimt. (Illus.) 

Peyton, Table Cols., 20th Foot. 


... 140 

593>594 


(Illus.) 

Pierriers or Pateraros 


s ' ... 204, 737 

illustrated CCLX X. to 
CCLXXII 


Pike, see Arms. 

,, Exercise ... 

,, ,, illustrated 


.. 507 

CLXXXIX to 
CXCVIII 

Pikemen, proportions of .. 427, 428 

,, Armament of ... 429,471 

,, picked men selected for ... 438 

Pillaging... 127. 139 

,, Prize-money. 

Pioneers, derivation ... 573 

,, Companies of 727, 728,729 
,, ,, Uniform, 1689, 

illustrated CCLXVI 

,, degradation to 573 

,, paid ... ... 217 

dress of, illustrated .. CCLVF 
Pipers, introduced ... ... 464, 465 

Piquet, see Punishments. 

Pistol, Arms. 

Physicians ... ... 754 

Plymouth, see Table Colonels, 3rd 
Dm. Gds. (Illus.) 

„ see Table Colonels, 4ih 

Foot. (Illus.) 

Pole-axe, see Arms. 

Pontoons, see Ordnance. 

Poor Knights of Windsor, institution of 606 

Post of Honour, the ... . . . .. . 5^5 

Postures, the ... . .. ... ... 5^6 

Pot-a-feu... ... ... .. .. 74 ^ 

Pott, Arms. 

Pouches, Arms. 

Precedence ... 44^5 5^4 

,, Command. 

Press-gang, Pressing, see Recruiting. 
Priming-flask, Arms. 

Prisoners of War, Exchange of ... 590 

Private, derivation ... ... ... 4^7 

Prize-money ... 59 ° 
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INDEX. 


VAOE 

Promotion- 

system of ... . . , . . . . . . 447 

by Purchase ... • • 449 

of Non. Commd. OFfrs. ... ... 4'6 

from the Ranks ... ... ... 5 ^^ 

of General Officers ... ... ... 629 

on the Field . , ... ... ... 268 

Prophecies, local, fulfilled ... ,,, 165 

Provost-Martial, derivation ... ... 553 

,, duties, &c. ... 553, 559 

,, Quarter-Masters as 413,553 
Punishments— 

nature of Military ... ... 53 ^j 554 

Arrest 312,566 

Branding ... 565 

Casheering _ ... ... 574 

Death by Beheading 554 

„ Fire \.. 199,280,556 

,, ,, illustrated ... GCXLIIPi 

„ Hanging ... 533, 535, 557 

,, ,, illustrated GGXLII 

,, Shooting ... ^54 

,, ,, illustrated CCXLI 

Decimation 556 

Degradation 573, 578 

Dicing for life ... 556 

,, illustrated ... CCXLII 

Dieting ... ... 566 

Drumming-out ... 577 

Fines ... 579 

Flogging {see also Whipping 
Gatloup) ... ... 

Gatloup or Gauntlet 

,, ,, illustrated 

Imprisonment ... 


PAGE 


Q- 


and 
' 559 , 


563 
560 
OCX LI V 
... 566 
... 568 
CCXLFII 

... 563 

... 565 

... 572 
... 571 

CCLIII 
... 572 
CCLIV 

- 579 
... 571 

559 
568 


Irons 

„ illustrated 
Manual correction ...^ 

Mutilation of ears, hand, ike. 

Neck-and- Heels, tying 

Picquet, the 

,, illustrated 
Punishment-Drill 

,, illustrated... 

* Reprimand or Admonishment 

Riding the Gun 

Scourging 

Stocks 

„ illustrated CCXLVII, CCXLIX 

Strapado 564 

illustrated ...CCXLV, CCXLVI 

Suspension ... 578 

Tongue-boring ... 565 

Transportation 567 

Whipping 559 

Whipping-post, illustrated ... CCXLVIII 

Whirligig 573 

^ „ illustrated CCLV 

Wooden Plorse 568 

5, ,, illustrated ...CCL^ CCLI, 

CCLII 

for Militia .... 471 

Purcell, sec Table Colonels, 23rd Foot. 
(Ulus.) 

Purchase-system, origin of 449 

Purveyors to Hospitals, 1690 ... 756, 759 

Piiysar, see Table Colonels, 24th Foot. 
(Ulus.) 


Quarter, promise of, broken ... ... I 75 

Quarter-master, office of, and duties ... 412, 

553 

Quarter- Master- General, office of ... 623 

,, ,, ,, instituted 623 

,, ,, Scout-Master. 

Quarters, see Commissariat. 


R. 

Raby, see Table Colonels, ist Dra- 
goons. (Illus.) 

Rada, see Table Colonels, 6th Foot. 
(Illus.) 

Ramsay, G., see Table Colonels, 3rd 
Foot-Gds. (Illus.) 

Ramsay, Brigr.-Genl. ... 252, 296, 297 

Ramsay’s Regt 184, 185 

Rank, Temporary, to Civilians .. 446 

,, see Command. 

,, ,, Brevet. 

Ransoms, system of ... ... ... 5^9 

Rapparees 85, 140 

Readers, Scripture, introduced ... 765 

Reconnoitring 1 47 

,, Tactical Lessons. 

Recruiting, Mode.s of 468, 479 

,, by Contract or Indentures 469 
„ by Volunteers or beat of 

druni ... ... 469, 480 

„ by Cbnscription ... ... 482 

„ by Pressing ... 469,481 

j „ by Prisoners 487 

,, carried on by each regt., 

^ 1690 , 495 

,, see Enlistment. 

Recruits, Quality of 487 

. 7, Age of 487 

„ Inspection of by the Com- 
missariat 487 

,, Inspection of by Cols, of 

regts. 491 

,, Bounties to ... 489 

,, Certificates of character ... 488 

,, Declaration by, instituted 486,542 

,, Oath taken by 486 

,, For General Service ... 494 

,, see Married. 

Reduction, measures on 492 

,, see Punishments, Degradation. 

Regiment, derivation .. ... ... 403 

Regiments, Precedence of 441 

„ see Dragoons, Foot, &c. 

Regimental Economy 402 

„ system introduced , , . 402 

,, chain of responsibility CLXXIV 

Religious Administration 759 

Repeating-arms, see Arms. 

Reprimand, see Punishments. 

Rest, see Arms. 

Retreats, at Laize, 1691 201 

,, de Vaiidemont’s, 1695 •** 3^1 

Revolution of 1688, Military aspect of 47 
Reviews 520 
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Revolvers, see Anns, Repeating. 

Rewards ... 5S6 

,, Honorary ... ... ... 607 

Richards, see Table Cols., 17th Foot. 
(Ulus.) 

Rifles, see Arms. 

Roberts, Ensign ... 37 

Roe, see Table Colonels, 21st Foot, 
(Ulus.) 

Romney, see Table Colonels, ist Foot- 
Gels. (Ulus.) 

Roscommon’s Regt 78, 79, 84 

Rosen, de 53 

Ross, see Table Colonels, 5th Dragoons. 
(Ulus.) 

Routes ... 626 

Royal colours or livery, . . ... 361 

Russell, see Table Colonels, ist Foot- 
Gds. (Illns.) 

Russell’s Horse * ... 52, 92 

Ruvigny, de, or Galway’s, Horse 155, 216, 
237, 267, 274, 287, 319, 324 
,, or Galway’s, Horse dis- 
banded ... ... 325 

Ryswick, Peace of 325 


S.' 

.Saddlery, Clothing, &c. 

Salutes, Saluting, mode of ... ... 520 

,, ,, ,, illustrated 

CCXXXIII to CCXXXVI 
Sarsfield, Patrick, Earl of Lucan 56, 61, 
los, 132, 141/156, 162, i 75 > 255^ 269 
Sash, see Clothing. 

Saunderson’s Regt. ... 287, 320, 325 

Scabbards, see Arms. 

Scarborough, see Table Cols., ist Life- 
Gd.s. (lllus.) 

Scarsdale’s Horse ... ... ... 42 

Schack, Brigr. Genl. ... ... ... 93 

Schonberg, due de ... .. 62, loi, 113 

„ Portrait ... XXXIV 

,, Count ... ... ... 141 

., Table Colonels, 7th 

Dr. Guards. {Ulus.) 

,, see Table Colonels, ist 
Foot. (lllus.) 

,, see Table Colonels, 1st 
Foot-Guards. (lllus.) 
Schonberg’s French Horse .. . ... 77 

Scotch March, beaten by 1st Foot ... ii 

,, Life-Guards, Life-Guards. 

•„ Regts. ... 10,17,185,276, 498 

„ ,, see eplso Disbanded Regts. 

Scots r usileers , see F oot, 2 1 st R egt. of. 

,, ,, Foot-Guards, 3rd 

Regt. of. 

,, Greys, see Dragoons, 2nd Regt. 
of. 


Scout-Master-Genl. , office of . . . 

... 621 

Scripture-Readers, 1684 

... 76s 

Secretary at War — 

instituted 

... 767 

status of 

767 

duties of 

... 770 

increase of his power ... 

... 769 


PAGE 

Secretary at War {conid . ) — 
subordinate to the General ... ... 767 

corruption .. ... 488, 490, 641, 716 

should be a Military OfiBcer ... 766 

see Bureaucratic. 

Selkirk, see Table Colonels, 4th Dr.- 
(iuards. (lllus.) 

Selwyn, see Table Colonels, 2nd Foot, 
(lllus.) 

Sentinel, see Centinel. 

Serjeant, derivation 414 

,, duties... 4H 

,, Badge of 3S1 

Servants of Officers 666, 687 

Service, Limited or short, institute'.! ... 4S6 

287, 320, 325 


Seymour’s Regt, 

Shabracque, see Clothing. 

Shales, Commi.ssary-Genb 

Shilling, the King’s 

Shrewsbuiy, see Table Cols., 5th Dr. 

Gds. (lllus.) 

Shoes, see Clothing. 

Shooting, see Punishments. 

Shropshire Regts. 

Side-arms, off duty, prohibited, 16S7 

Signs of Battle 108, 387 

Snaphans, or Snaphance, see Arms. 

Soldier, derivation 

Solicitor, see Transport. 

Solmes, Count 186, 194, 224, 237, 
Somerset, see Table Cols., 3rd Dra- 
goons.- (lllus.) 

Somersetshire Regts 

Sovereign, the, the Chief of the Army 
,, ,, powers of 

Spanish troops ... 

Spontoon, see Arras. 

Spurs, see piothing. 

Square, formation of the, 

&c. 


70, 74 
484 


79 

439 


468 


.69 


44 

615 

53 « 

186 


St. John, Capt.... 
St. John’s Regt. 

St. Ruth, Lt.-GenI, 
Staff, General ... 

,, Regimental 
Staffordshire Regts. 
Standards 

,, illustd. : 


introduced, 

... 514 

37 

78,92, III, 1 15, 
128, 142, 155, 176 
142, r6i 

'... #15 

4oS’', 

■ ■ 79 ' 

457 ' 


Horse-Gds., 
Life-Gds,, First Drs. 

„ illustd.; (furled) ...CLXXVIII 

Standing Army, Origin vii 

,, ,, Illegal, without con- 

sent of Parliament... 539 

- ,, ,, Objected to 479 

„ ,, Increases of ... 12, 13, 42 

„ ,, Strength of ... 14*496 

„ ,, state of Organisation, 

1689 ... 61,73 

Stanley, Table Colonels, i6th Foot 

(lllus.) 

Steenkirk, see Estinkerke. 

Stewart, Brigr. -Genl 93 

,, see Table Colonels, 9th 

Foot. (lllus.) 

St. George, see Table Colonels, 17th 
Foot. (lllus.) 

Stocks, see Punishments, 
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Stone-Shol ... ... 

PAGE 

... 151 

Stoppages, see Commissariat, Pay. 
Strapado ,, Punishments. 

Strategy" ,, Lessons. 

Strathnaver’s Regt. ... 275, 287, , 

320. 325 

Strength, supervision of ... 

495 

„ numbers of, 1660 to 1700 

... 496 

Stuart colours or livery ... 

... 362 

Subaltern, signification of ... 

... 409 

Subsistence, see Commissariat, Pay. 
Substitutes ... ... ... 

... 487 

Suffolk Regts. ... ... ... 

... 45 

Superstitions ... ... ... 

... 162 

,, see Prophecies. 

Supplies, XXX Commissariat. 

Surgeons, as Barbers ... 

- 753 

,, Regimental... ... 

... 752 

,, Garrison ... ... 

753 

„ General, instituted ... 

Suspension, see Punishments. 

Sutlers 

••• 753 

... 698 

Swearing ... ■ ... 

84, 151 

Swedish Feather, see Aims. 

Sword, see Arms. 

Sword -stroke, a remarkable ... 

... 60 


Sydney, see Table Colonels, ist Foot- 
Gels. (I11U.S.) 

,, see Table Colonels, 3rd Foot. 
(Ulus.) 

T. 


Tactics, see Lessons, tactical. 

Talbot, see Table Colonels, 6tb 
DragQon-Gds. (Illus.) 

Talmach, see Table Colonels, 2ncl 
Boot-Gds. (Illus.) 

,, see , -Table Colonels, 5th 

Foot. (Illus.) 

,, Major-Genl. ... 149, 

16 1, 168, 174, 264 
„ Portrait ... ... LXX 

Tangier, defence of ... ... ... 22 

„ , ,, plans, &c. IX to XVI 

Tattoo, or Tap-to ... 582 

Tents 527, 734 

,, illustrated ... ... CCXL 

Teviot, see Table Cols, , ist Dragoons. 
(Illus.) 

Tidcombe, see Table Cols., 14th P'oot. 
(Illus.) 

TifRn, see Table Cols., 27th P'oot. 

(Illus.) 

Tinboatnien, 1694 728 

Titles, military, use of as a prefix 413, 731 

Tob^o, capture of 18 

Torrington’s Marines 1 40 

Tower Armouries, prohibited to be 

shewn, 1676 735 

Town-Major, office of ... 627 

Trained Bands 472 

„ London, 1643, Colours 

illustrated ... CLXXXVI 
,, Militia. 

Transfers, as Punishment 584 

Transport, see Commissariat. 

Travelling Allowances , 687 


\ .PAGE 

Trelawney, Capt. ... ... 32, 37 

„ Brigr.-Genb ... ... 93 

,, Chas., .w Table Cols., 4th 

Foot. (Illus.) 

„ ITenry, Table Cols. , 4th 

Foot. (Illus.) 

Trooper, use of the word ... ... 418 

Trumpets .. .. ... ... 462 

,, sounds or calls ... ... 467 

„ illustrated ... CLXV, CLXXXII 

Trumpeters, Badge of ... ... . . . 382 

' Uniform of, illustrated CLXV, 

CLXXXII 

Tufton, see Table Colonels, 13th P^oot. 
(Illus.) 

Turnpikes, Arms. 

TyreonnePs Horse ... ... ... 52 


u. 

Uniform, generally, see Clothing. 

„ special, under headings of 
the different regiments. 


■ V. >' 

Vacant Men ... ... 665 

Vane, see Table Colonels, 3rd P'oot. 

(Illus.) 

Vauban, de ... ... 184 

„ Portrait LXXXI 

Vaudemont, Prince de... ... i86, 300 

„ Princessede " ... ... 230 

Vernier, see Table Colonels, 24th P'oot. 

(Illus.) 

Villeroi, de ^ 285 

Villiers, Table Colonels, 2nd Dr. 

Gds. (Illus.) 

„ Brigr.-Genl 93 

Volunteers, 1660 to 1700 ... ... 477 

„ see Auxiliaries. 

,, of Edinburgh, uniform of 

1677 ... ... 477 

„ of Exeter, uniform of, 1662 '362 

,, of London, colours of, 1643 45^> 

459 

Volunteef- Cavalry, of Dorsetshire, 1669 476 
,, ,, of Gloucestershire, 

1666 ... ... 476 

,, „ of London, 1689... 47^ 

,, „ of Newark, 1661... 477 

„ „ of Northampton- 
shire, 1660 ... 477 


w. 

Wadding, Arms. 

Wagon - Master - General, see Com- 

missariat. 

Waldeck, Prince ... ... ... 186 

Walker, Bishop... ... ... ... 122 

War with Holland, 1 672 ... ... 18 

War in Ireland, 1689 . . . 50 

>, 1690 ... 81 
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War in Ireland, 1691 141 

,, Flanders, 1689/90 180 

,, ,, 1691 178 

,, ,, 1692 203 

1693 . 233 

M ,, 1694 - 273 

,, 1695 285 

5, „ 1696 315 

,, 1697 . 321 

,, ,, 1691 to 1697, Plans LIV 

to LVII, LIX, LXIII, LXV, LXVI, 
LXIX, LXXIII, LXXVII, I, XXX, 
LXXXVIII, LXXXIX 
War-Office, see Bureaucratic. 

Warwickshire Regts. ... 79 

Water-Bottles, see Clothing, &c. 

W^aterford, surrender of ... ... 129 

Webb, see Table Colonels, Sth Foot. 
(Ulus.) 

Welsh Regts 79 

Werden’s ITorse 42 

Wharton, see Table Colonels, 12th 
Foot. * {Ulus.) 

Whiskers, see Clothing, U niform, F acial 
Widows, Pensions to ... i... 605, 606 

William III ... 91, 100, 102, 178, 266 

Portrait XXXVI 

Wiltshire RegtSi ... ... ... 79 

Windsor, Poor Knights of ... ... 606 

Wirtemberg, due de ... 143, 157, 219, 237, 

241, 301 

AVhirligig, see Punishments. 

White’s Regt. ... ... ... 78,92 
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Women as Combatants ... ••• *3^ 

Wood, Table Cols., srd Dr. Gets. 
(Ulus.) 

Wooden Horse, see Punishments. 

Wolseley, Col. ... 56, 58, 81, i tS, 142 

Wolseley’s Honse 77, 92, 108, 128, 155 

Worcester, see Table Colonels, iHh 
Foot. (Ulus.) 

Working-Corps, for Artillery ... ^ 4 ^ 

„ for Commissariat ••• ^97 

,, for Enginters 727 

Wounds, Blood-money. 

Wounded soldiers, relief of ... -•• 593 

Wynne, Col 55 

„ see Table Colonels, 5th D^*^" 
goons. (Ulus. ) ' 

Wyndham, see Table Colonel .s, 6th 
Dr. Gds. (Ulus.) 

'Y. , ■■ 


Yeomanry 

■ 475 

Yeomen of the Guard — 

... S 

origin ... 

not subject to martial law ... 

10 

0 

styled Beef-eaters 

... 0 

...' VII, 

^ Uniform, 16S5, illustd. 

z. 

Zaneby’s Regt. ... 

7S, 84 
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